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> The LETE Spirit in France and the United States at the 
End of the Eighteenth Century M. Bernard Fay has called atten- 
tion to the glorification of the Quakers in France during the French 
Revolution. In a book of such a scope, in which he analyzes the 
revolutions of two continents and the subsequent relations of two 
new governments, M. Fay could not be expected to give more than 
passing mention to this curious phenomenon whose development was 
far earlier than the period to which he limits his book. The en- 
thusiasm for Quakerism which was at its height in the ten years._ 
preceding ‘the French Revolútion merits more detailed study. Does -. 
it not seem strange that the Quakers, determined pacifists as they * 
“ were, who were accused by their enemies of putting obstacles in the » 
way of the success of the American Revolution, should be regarded 
by the French, who did not fail to hear these hostile rumors, as the 
model citizens of a model state? The reading of even so popular a 
book as Raynal’s Histoire Philosophique et Politique des Etablisse- 
mens et du Commerce des Européens dans les Deux Indes (Amster- 
dam, 1770) does not explain the exaggerated ‘importance which this 
small sect acquired in the eyes of the French. It has, too, been a 
persistent idea, as is indicated by the notice given in the Intransigeant 
on the day of the election of Mr. Hoover, November 8, 1928; 
“ Hoover is a Quaker, descendant of those pioneers who were funda- 
mentally moralists, and who, in fact, were the principal founders of 
the new continent.” The Quakers would certainly not claim even 
half so much for themselves. With all due allowance for this as a 
careless generalization of a modern journalist, it does nut compare in 
its exaggeration with the statements made by the journalists of the 
Revolution. Some phrases from the Feuille Villageotse in the years 
1791 and 1792 will indicate the type of enthusiasm which was 
manifested. i l 


The Quakers are distinguished today for their incomparable humanity. 
The character of their religion is an impartial meditation on the Serip- 
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tures ... the adoration of God without vain images or puerile cere- 
monies, the ethics of Christ and the cult of Nature... . If the universe 
were to become Quaker we would have no more need of magistrates, 
‘soldiers or priests. ... The Quakers who enjoy to the supreme degree: 
the rights of this precious equality, who reject even the slightest distinc- 
tions and who nevertheless are perfectly submissive to the laws, are a 
living and unanswerable proof that the equality established by the French 
Constitution, far from being pernicious to mien or favoring anarchy, will 
only assure happiness by founding it on a firm basis of Jaw, order, and 
social control. 


One easily recognizes characteristic ‘phraseology of the French 
Revolution, but after reading many pages of such enthusiasm in 
many different gazettes, one wonders what has become of the rest 
of the United States in the minds of the writers. 

The explanation must be sought long before the French Revolu- 
tion or the American War of Independence, and is partly historical 
and partly literary. Pennsylvania was one of the few colonies which 
had published extensive propagandist literature in French for the 
purpose of attracting colonists. Wiliam Penn and his friends, in 
order to populate the new colony and to establish the reputation for | 
tolerance, actively sought colonists among the Germans of the Rhine 
' valley and among the French Protestants in Holland. Because of 
the greater success of the movements to settle in Pennsylvania among 
the Germans, the efforts which were also made among the French 
have been overlooked. Benjamin Furly, a wealthy English Quaker 
of Rotterdam, a man of some learning and many languages, trans- 
lated and circulated pamphlets among the French refugees of Hol- 
land. Some of these are collected in the publication called Diverses 
Pièces concernant la Pensylvame (Rotterdam, 1682) which includes 
a brief account of the colony by William Penn himself, explanatory 


notes by Mr. Furly, and a letter from a delighted colonist toʻa friend ~ 


in England. One of Furly’s intimates, Jean Leclerc, one of the most 
distinguished of the French journalists of Holland, gave space in his 
Bibliothèque Choisie to reviews of the writings of Penn and to 
accounts of the colony. In 1712 he describes it thus: “ The country 
is very beautiful and very fertile, and William Penn, who is a man 
of intelligence, and who has been in France, compares it to the south- 
ern provinces of France or to Italy... . It will probably become 
very thickly populated if the indiscretions of religious zeal do not 
cause persecutions such as have disgraced the other colonies.” The 
colonization propaganda met with only moderate success among the 
French. There was, to be sure, a small Huguenot settlement in 
Pennsylvania in the Welsh Mountains, northwest of Philadelphia, 


but the French never came in sufficient numbers to create a distinc- 
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tive group like the Germans or the Quakers themselves. The in- 
terest of the French Protestants in Quakerism as a religion was 
slight. They were not a people given to religious mysticism in any 
form, in spite of the fears of their theologians, notably Jurieu.! 
Wherever they settled they soon lost their identity as a religious group 
and became absorbed in the established Protestant churches in Eng- 
larid and Holland and the Episcopal Church in America.? The Quaker 
publicity, therefore, gained few colonists and few converts, but it 
did give information about Pennsylvania which attracted attention 
in France for quite different reasons from those sd by the 
Quakers. 

French travelers and theologians had written much of the Quakers 
as a sect almost from the beginning of the movement:? It was not, 
however, until the second half of the eighteenth century that Penn- 
sylvania received especial attention. England was regarded as the 
model country throughout the first half of the century, and whatever 
interest the French took in the English colonies was reflected from 
the metropole. One of the four letters which Voltaire wrote about 
Quakers in the Lettres Philosophiques (1734) gave some account 
of Pennsylvania. In fact he originated the much used phrase lag 
dor”. But in the polemics and discussions which followed the ap- 
pearance of Voltaire’s Lettres, and which were very generally read 
because of the condemnation of the book, the interest centered on the 
English Quakers, their theology and their peculiar manners. How- 
ever, when Voltaire came back to the subject of Quakers in the 
Essai sur les Moeurs (1756) and the Traité sur la Tolérance (1763) 
it is Pennsylvania which stands for Quaker idealism and which 1s 
given as the model of tolerance and good government. Stress is no 
longer laid on Quaker views concerning baptism and other points of 
theology or private conduct, The interest is obviously in the politi- 
cal experiment in Pennsylvania. By 1763 the growing complaints of 
the colonies against the English government were more and more 
frequently heard. These rumors and the increasing friction be- 
tween the two countries undermined the popular faith in the ideal 
character of the English government, and America soon took the 
place of England as the ideal, while Pennsylvania and its Quakers 
overshadowed all the other colonies. 

The French and Indian War had been an important factor in 
making Pennsylvania known in France. In 1756 there was a trans- 

1 P. Jurieu, Lettre de quelques Protestants Pacifiques au Sujet de la Réunion 
des Religions (s.1., 1685). 


2G. Chinard, Les Réfugiés Huguenots en Amérique (Paris, 1925). 
8 Sorbiére, Relation dun Voyage en Angleterre (Paris, 1664). 
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lation of William Smith's Present State of the Colony of Pennsyl- 
vanta. The translator says in his introduction: 


| There has been much talk in the past year about Pennsylvania, Two 
years ago the name was not known to more than three hundred French- 
men. It is one of the most flourishing of all the English colonies of North 
| America, and it has suffered the most from the consequences of the defeat- 
| of General Braddock. Its misfortunes have made it known to us. The 
| interest which the public takes at present in everything which has any 
| connection with the war against England has encouraged us to trans- 
Ih late this excerpt from a pamphlet in English. ... It gives an account 
1 + of everything that has happened in this colony for the past year and 
shows the extreme antipathy of the inhabitants towards war. If the 
people of the other English colonies had as peaceful sentiments and were 
as little ambitious, peace would still exist between the two crowns. The 
unusual constitution of this Colony, well explained in the pamphlet, 
makes it even more interesting; it -represents it rather as a republic 
allied ‘to England than as a province subject to it. 


í 3 


The expression “ republic ” as applied to Pennsylvania is important ° 
to note because in many subsequent books, even after the founding 
of the United States, Pennsylvania is referred to by French writers as 
a republic. Grimm called attention to this book in a significant 
notice (Dec. 1, 1756): “ This is a book which is interesting to phi- 
losophers as well as to politicians. . . . You will see in it the strange 
customs of those people who refuse to bear arms from religious prin- 
ciples. The cruelties practised by the savages are not very favorable 
| ta ‘the system of M. Rousseau, nor honorable for humanity in 






general.” 
Two other pre-revolutionary books which originated in Pennsyl-’ 
vania were also translated into French: Dickinson’s Letters of a 
Pennsylvania Farmer (1766) and in 1775 a brochure called in French 
La Ferme de Pensylvante. These books helped to keep the name of 
Pennsylvania before the public but they gave little information con- 
cerning this colony as distinct from others. Furthermore, they were 
written by Americans and do not indicate, except when they are re- 
| viewed, the opinion of the French about Penn’s colony. In the face 
of this growing interest and the accounts in the Encyclopedia which 
were so full of extravagant praise, it is rather curious that the first 
book about Pennsylvania by an authentic European traveler was very 
hostile to the Quakers and to the colonial government. This was 
L’ Histoire Naturelle et Politique de la Pensylvanie by Rousselot de 
Surgy (1768). The author gives an imposing list of sources, but 
can not disguise the fact that his book is largely a translation from a 
German work in which the natural history was written by Kalm, 
“disciple of Linneus ”, and the political history by Gottlieb Mittel- 
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berger, “ organist and schoolmaster ”.* Most of the the book is a 
bitter attack against the English treatment of the German settlers 
and its avowed motive is to dissipate the fine illusions with which 
the Dutch had beguiled his compatriots “in order to traffic shame- 
fully with their persons with the English, who sent them to their 
colonies where they were reduced to the hardest conditions imag- 
inable. . . . When I left America”, says Mittelberger, “I solemnly 
promised a multitude of unfortunates from the Palatinate, Wurtem- 
burg and Doursch who were suffering the greatest misery in Penn- 
sylvania that I would make known their condition in Europe”. A 
detailed history of the founding of Pennsylvania follows, with ex- 
tracts from the patent and constitution and Penn’s regulations for 
the colonists. One of the chief causes for complaint was the un- 
protected condition of the Germans whose border settlements were 
much more open to Indian attacks than those of the Quakers which 
were centered around Philadelphia, and although the Quakers now 
numbered only a fifth of the population the distribution of members 
in the assembly was such that they had the controlling vote and no 
laws displeasing to them could be made. Consequently the Germans 
could obtain no military protection except in so far as the home. 
government in England could override Quaker opinion. In spite of 
all the bitter feeling in the book, the author blames the system and 
not the individuals: “... the Quaker legislation is very vicious, 
since it perpetually contradicts itself. Although the object is to 
assure to the citizens the use of their liberty and to bring them closer 
to the natural state of man, it really limits this liberty by disdaining 
to take measures to protect and conserve the group.” It is Grimm 
again who calls attention to the book which is “ curious and instruc- 
tive ”, he says, and he uses it as an occasion for a few remarks aimed 
at some of his friends and their preconceived theories. “I par- 
ticularly love M. Gottlieb Mittelberger for his platitudes. Here is a 
traveler who inspires confidence and when the Diderots and the 
Buffons go to traveling I trust their accounts much less than those of 
Gottlieb Mittelberger ”. 

But whatever sympathy the German Grimm may have had for his 
suffering compatriots he was not heard by Raynal, who was one 
of .the most lyrical of all the friends of the Quaker colony, and 
wrote some of his best pages about them. Raynal in spite of his 
supposed avidity in absorbing all sources of information seems to 
have missed the protest of Mittelberger as interpreted by Rousselot 
de Surgy. His summing up of the government of Pennsylvania is in 
direct contradiction to Surgy. 


t Reise nach Pennsylvanien im Jahr 1750 (Stuttgart,*1756). 
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The humanity of Penn was not limited to the savages. It extended 
to all those who came to live under his government. As the happiness of 
man was here to depend on legislation, he founded his on the two pivots _ 
. which make the splendor of states and the felicity of citizens: property 
and liberty. If I may borrow the language of the fable in speaking of 
facts which seem fabulous, I would say that Astrée,-so long returned to 
the heavens, had come back to earth and that the reign of innocence and 
concord was about to be reéstablished among men. Here the writer and 
his reader. can breathe and recover from the disgust that modern history 
and especially the establishments of other Europeans in the New World 
have caused him. 


After analyzing the laws and the institutions he again generalizes : 


these first institutions would naturally and of themselves bring about 
excellent legislation. This is evident from the immediate and continued 
prosperity of Pennsylvania. This republic, without wars, without con- 
quests, without effort ... became a spectacle for the whole universe. 
Its neighbors, in spite of their barbarism were enslaved by the gentleness 
of its ways, and distant peoples in spite of their corruption, rendered hom- 
age to its virtue. All ndtions rejoiced to see renewed the heroic times of 
antiquity which the customs and laws of Europe had made to seem like a 
fable. They saw at last that people could be happy without masters and 
without priests. ... The just man needs only his peers to be happy. 
Behold and see peace and happiness reigning with justice and liberty 
among this people of brothers which the sea has heretofore hidden from 
us. 


Did Raynal really believe in all this perfection, or was he merely giv- 
ing apparent reality to a dream of his own for France? That he had 
a revolutionary purpose is not to be doubted." Many other passages 
are more clearly indicative of it than the ones quoted, and the faculty 
of theology was undoubtedly justified in condemning the work. 
Raynal evidently knew that the description of the Quakers was the 
most objectionable part of the book to the censors, for it was that 
which he took the most trouble to justify in his Réponse à la Censure 
(1782). Here he omitted the fine prose, but repeated emphatically 
all the facts about Penn’s colony and the history of the Quaker move- 
ment in England, which, even without the rhetorical ornamentation 
of the original text, was a dangerous enough story to be popularized 
in the last decade of the French monarchy. It would Le hard to 
overstate the popularity of the Abbé Raynal’s book. The bibliog- 
raphy of its editions and adaptations forms a volume in itself.’ 
Scherer in his Etudes sur la Littérature au XVIII. Siècle, says, “I 
am convinced that the History of the two Indies had more influence 
on the French Revolution than the Social Contract itself ”. Raynal, 
whose lack of care in the selection of his sourees was extraordinary 

5 For Raynal, see A. Feugére, Un Précurseur de la Révolution (Angoulême, 


1922), ` 
6A. Feugère, Bibliographie Critique de PAbbé Raynal (Angoulême, 1922). 
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even for his time, was nevertheless regarded as a safe source him- 
self. His facts and his opinions were freely used, even copied ver- 
bally and without due credit by the writers of the many books 
written to meet the popular interest in America which followed 
the American Revolution. Roubard, Hilliard d’Auberteuil, Des- 
landes, and other minor writers copied him outright. Their books 
have little significance either as literature or history, but all books 
about America were eagerly read at that time, and these served to 
perpetuate the legend of the “ just Quaker ” and the ideal “ republic ” 
of Pennsylvania. This legend became so firmly fixed that the very 
intelligent books of Chastellux and Mazzei” had little effect on the 
conception of the ideal state which had become popularly associated 
with Pennsylvania. When these two writers tried to show that the 
Quakers were merely human and that their government had weak- 
nesses like any other, the storm of protest which met them proves 
that it was a cherished ideal which they had dared to touch irrever- 
ently. Pennsylvania could not be described like any other foreign 
country, which might be praised or criticized according to the tem- 
perament of the observer. If the Quakers were not the ideal citizens 
described by their partisans, then they must be the worst of hypo- 
crites, and another hope for the perfection of humanity was lost. 
Only Chastellux, whose social and intellectual standing was un- 
questioned, could be heard at all against the chorus of praise. At least 
two other Frenchmen who had fought in the American Revolution 
tried to express views on the Quakers which were contrary to the 
generally accepted attitude. One apparently never found a pub- 
lisher, although he received the authorization of the Garde des 
Sceaux (MSS. Fr. Bib. Nat.). The verses of the other passed 
unnoticed, although published in the Mémotres Secrets of Bachau- 
mont. To judge by the prose of the one and the verse of the other, 
neither had been much influenced by either Voltaire or the Abbé 
Raynal, and yet there is the bitterness of disillusionment in their 
works, and they both complain of having been misled by Raynal. 
They had Meard of the wonders of America and particularly of 
Pennsylvania, and they felt that the facts which they knew did not 
justify the current opinion. ‘The chief cause of their disappointment 
was the uncompromising attitude of the Quakers toward war, which 
withstood even so patriotic a war as the American Revolution. A 
7 Chastellux, Voyages de M. le Marquis de Chastellux dans PAmérique Sep- 
tentrionale, dans les Années 1780, 1781, 1782 (Paris, 1786). Chastellux had printed 
in 1781 on board the French fleet an account of his first journey, Voyage de New- 
port à Philadelphie. This was in twenty-four copies for his personal friends. An 


incomplete and unauthorized version was printed in Cassel in 1785. Mazzei, 
Recherches Historiques et Politiques sur les Etats Unis (1788). 
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few lines froni the “poet” will suffice to show a he was not 
charmed by the new world. | 


Je m’embarquai pour Amérique 
Je quittai mon pays natal 

Traversant le vaste Atlantique ~ 
Sur la foi de Abbé Rénal (sic) 


Mais lui, peu chiche de l'étoffe 
Dont son esprit chaud s’emparat 
Comme un moderne philosophe 
A taillé erreur a plein drap. 


Dans la douce ivresse où nous plonge 
Le charme d’un stile divin 
Les prix fous sont pour le mensonge 
‘Le vrai mioisit au magazin. 


Jai vu le Quaker pacifique 

Dont l'orgueil perçoit le manteau, 

J'ai vu l’insolence cynique 

Qui fixoit son vaste chapeau. 

J’ai vu la vieille en Métine (stc) 

Squellette échappé de lenfer 

Précher à ce que j'imagine 

L'Évangile de Lucifer.® 
The poem continues in the same strain for thirty-six stanzas, in 
which the only good thing found in America is George. Washington. 
Even the patriot soldiers are cruel, hypocritical, and looking for 
personal gain. The American is already over-eager for gold accord- 
ing to this French critic. The author of the manuscript account is 
even more displeased with the Quakers: | 


; e i 
As for these Quakers, so greatly praised by the illustrious Abbé 
R. , he deified them because he had never seen them. They are, he 
says, “ kind to all, humane to those whom they know, generous beyond all 
imagination, always eager to render service.” The fact is that they have 
the hardest hearts, are deaf to all need, and completely lacking i in all feel- 
ing except when the interests of their sect are concerned. 


The reason for the author’s prejudice is soon seen when he accuses 
them of being the friends of King George, and of giving aid to Lord 
Howe when the patriots were suffering at Valley Forge. 

But these hostile accounts were apparently unnoticed and when the 
Abbé Robin (1782) and Crèvecoeur (1784) published their accounts 
of America there is the same uncritical praise which had been so. 
often: repeated since the publication of the Encyclopedia. Robin and 

8 These verses are anonymous in Bachaumont. On a manuscript recently found 


in Boston by Professor van Roosbroeck they are pelo to M. le Vicomte de 
Maurois, Lieut. Colonel, 1778. 
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Crèvecoeur knew Pennsylvania from personal experience as well as 
did the two anonymous critics, but they were “ philosophes ” and saw 
it in the light of theories. The life of the Quakers is simple. Sim- 
plicity is the greatest natural virtue. Therefore the Quakers have 
all the virtues. This seems to be the logic of Robin in the following 
passage : 


The most numerous sect is that of the Quakers. ... As this sect has 
more tolerance, more strict morality and more equality than the others, 
and since it was established in Pennsylvania at a time when it still had 
much of the spirit of its founders, it kept all the austerity of its principles. 
Its legislation tended even more to make these colonists free, equal and ` 
simple. The temperateness of the climate, the agricultural occupations, 
and an isolated existence favored good legislation, and Pennsylvania be- 
came the most virtuous colony that history has ever seen. But unfor- 
tunately strangers have come in, fortunes have increased, luxury is 
appearing and soon it will only be a brilliant meteor which has shown 
itself for an instant to the universe. 

The author of this eulogy was chaplain to Rochambeau’s army. His 
Raynal did not forsake him in spite of the pessimistic tone of the last 
sentence, , 

In 1782 appeared Raynal’s Réponse a la Censure, mentioned 
above, which restated more forcefully because less lyrically his belief 
in the virtue of the Quaker state, and in 1784 came one of the most 
popular books of the end of the eighteenth century, the Lettres dun 
Cultivateur Américain by Hector St. Jean de Crèvecoeur. As Grimm 
remarked, it is a book without method and without art, but admirably 
fulfills its purpose, which is to make America loved. The rest of 
Grimm’s comment is interesting in view of certain opinions which 
are held of America in Europe today: “ Until half of Europe be- 
comes a province of America, as it is perhaps destined to become 
some day, it seems to me that if I were a king, with the best of in- 
tentions to make my subjects happy, and never to constrain their 
liberty, this is one of the books which I would be the most tempted 
to prevent their reading.” Crèvecoeur is too well known even to-day 
to need to be quoted. His book came at just the moment between the 
American Revolution and the French Revolution to give it the 
greatest force, when faith was strong in Rousseau and the beauty of 
life near to nature. He had lived so long in America that his facts 
were unquestioned, and these facts.justified all the things which -his 
readers most wished to believe. And although the book is not 
specifically about Pennsylvania or about Quakers, the latter whenever 
they appear— Walter Mifflin, Benezet, the Quaker of Maryland, or 
the Friend whose land bordered the Delaware——all are noble men, 
just as they should have been according to the accounts of Raynal and 
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the others. They are “ full of grace”, not like the, Calvinists; they 
abhor war, but are no less patriotic for that. “ Their religious sys- 
tem is most simple. It consists in the fear.of God ‘and the practice 
of moral virtues.” Their conduct is affable, even-tempered, and 
kindly; their probity irreproachable, they show justice and equity 
in all their affairs. Frugality at table, simplicity, and perfect cleanli- 
ness in their houses as well as in their dress complete the list of good — 


_ qualities. The only unfavorable criticism is of their pacifism, which 


Crèvecoeur does not believe to be practical. According to: him they 
have developed successfully in peace and prosperity because they are ` 
protected by the larger society around them. Such an account of 
life in Pennsylvania would seem unanswerable, being obviously sin- 
cere and the result of long acquaintance, not of a soldier’s or travel- 
er’s hasty view. As the Année Littéraire expressed it: “ Here is an 
excellent work. He who wrote it is not an author or a maker of 
books or a philosopher ; he is a good citizen, a farmer, a virtuotis man -~ 
who speaks of what he knows, who describes what'he has seen, and 
who-thinks as his heart directs.” 

But Chastellux believed the facts to be a and the doc- 
trine dangerous. He used all his authority as d member of the 
Académie Française and as a “ philosophe ” of thei tradition of Vol- 
taire to combat the popular enthusiasm for this peculiar sect. Al- 
though he is forced to admit the disinterested philanthropy and 
intelligent conversation of the only Quaker with whom he had-talked, 
Antoine Benezet, he says that he must be regarded “rather as a- 
model than as a sample of the Quakers”. As for the others, he 
repeats.all the rumors which were circulated about them by other 
Americans who disliked them, recounting petty gossip, and reflecting 
an unsympathetic attitude on his own part which colored his observa- 
tions as strongly as their preconceived enthusiasm affected others. 
Like all the hostile critics of the Quakers, the suspicion of Hypocrisy. 
is the chief accusation which he brings against them: 


$} 


The rule which many of them observe of not saying ‘ ‘you” or “sir 
is far from giving them a tone of simplicity or candor. Possibly it is to 
compensate this sort of rusticity that they often take on a honeyed and 
ingratiating tone which is quite Jesuitical. Nor does their conduct con- 


‘tradict this resemblance. . Covering with the. mantle of religion their in- 


difference to the public good, they avoid bloodshed, it is true, especially ` 
their own, but they take money from both sides in time of war, and that 
with no shame or concealment. There is a current opinion in commerce 
that they are not to be trusted, and this opinion is justified. What can 
be worse than an enthusiasm in its decadence, and what can be sub- . 
stituted for it but hypocrisy? i 

; | 
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But Chastellux, in spite of his unfriendly attitude towards Quakers in 
general, really contributed to increasing the belief in their nobility of 
character rather than to diminishing it as he intended. Against the 
background of these rumors which are supported by no facts, the 
portrait which Chastellux paints of Antoine Benezet makes him stand 
out more clearly as the “just Quaker”. In the conversation which 
Chastellux reports between himself and this famous citizen of Phila- 
delphia, Benezet appears to be intelligent and well informed. He 
knows of the movements toward liberty in France: “ My friend”, 
he says, “ I know that thou art a man of letters dnd a member of the 
French Academy. Men of letters have written many good things 
in recent years; they have attacked error, prejudice, and especially 
intolerance; are they not striving to disgust men with war and to 
make them live together as brothers and friends?” Chastellux makes 
a reply characteristic of a “ philosophe ”. “ You are not mistaken, 
friend, when you base some hope on the progress of light and phi- 
losophy. Many are working actively on the edifice of the public 
good, but the building of many parts would be in vain if it lacked a 
foundation, and this foundation as you have rightly said is universal 
peace.”' Fine words on the part of Chastellux, for a few pages 
further on he is accusing the Quakers of hypocrisy because of their 
consistently hostile attitude toward war. However, Chastellux gave 
a vivid portrait of a great humanitarian, whose disinterested passion 
for noble causes could not be questioned. Benezet gave his fortune 
and his strength to the freeing and the education of negroes, to the 
founding of hospitals, to the reform of prisons, and to the extension 
of tolerance and peace. The fact that he was French by birth and 
Quaker by profession made. him the more interesting to the French, 
and in spite of Chastellux’s warning, they were much more likely to 
take him for a typical than an exceptional Quaker. . 

It is at this point that the prolific journalist Brissot de Warville 
adds his eloquence to the defense of the Utopia of Pennsylvania. 
Imaginary utopias can be destroyed by argument, but when one has 
been found really to exist, with a constitution, model Jaws, and model 
citizens, a few critical academicians can not be allowed to attack it. 
The Quaker ideal was Brissot’s ideal. He was about to abandon his 
home and settle in Pennsylvania when he heard that the States Gen- 
eral were to be called, and he thought that the time had come when he 
could save his native country. From 1785 to 1793, when the guillo- 
tine put an end to his activities, he wrote and talked unceasingly for 
the cause of liberty as he understood it. In the midst of cabals and 
petty pamphleteering he never failed to keep his ideal, before the 
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public. He wrote many books to make the Quakers better known, 
and answered every attack made against them. It seemed to be a 
matter of real importance in France to determine whether the Quaker 
was as good as he was painted by his friends or whether he was the 
Jesuit in disguise of his enemies. It was not an idle discussion of 
theories about a distant people. There was a vital need to believe in 
the Quakers. If the authority of kings was to be replaced by democ- 
racy it was necessary to have faith in the goodness of common men. 
Rousseau had made it sound very beautiful but his chief proof was 
his consciousness of his own goodness and his certainty. of the good- 
néss of the savage. If Pennsylvania could be proved to be a real 
utopia, then there was hope that organized society could be as good © 
as natural man, and perfect equality was possible of realization. An 
article in the Journal de Paris, February 10, 1785, expresses the 
opinion of many idealists: “ Among them (the Quakers) there is no 
first nor last; all are equal. They offer the most constant model of 
simplicity and justice, gentleness and patience, real humanity.” 

When Brissot first wrote of Quakers in his Journal du Lycée de 
Londres (1784) he had never been to Pennsylvania and his chief 
interest was not in: making known their faith.. But the English 
Quakers had inspired his respect, and he was. one of | the most eager 
readers of the Lettres d'un Cultivateur, which seemed to prove the 
truth of what he wished to believe. Chastellux inspired him to write 
a vindication of the Quakers, the Examen Critique des Voyages dans 
PAmérique Septentrionale de M. le Marquis de Chastellux (London, 
1786). His deep interest in the United States led to the publication 
of his next book, which he wrote in collaboration with Claviére, De 
la France et des Etats-Unis (1787), and which was intended to 
promote commercial relations between the two countries. In 1788 
he visited the new republic and the result was his Nouveau Voyage 
en Amérique, published in 1791. Until his death, in the midst of con- 
tinuous publication of pamphlets and great political activity, he never 
ceased praising the Quakers in the Journal de Paris and the Patriote 
Frangais.- No opportunity to speak of them was missed. In 1786 
his wife translated Goldsmith’s Letters Concerning ‘the History of ` 
England. Brissot added notes to compensate for certain omissions 
of Goldsmith, among them the history of the Quakers and the found- 
ing of Pennsylvania. Brissot de Warville was undoubtedly a real 
idealist. We can not here discuss all of his motives ;|possibly he was 
ambitious for personal gain. So were his enemies. _ There is at least 
one witness to his disinterestedness, the Mémoires of Garat, who says 
of him: 


? 
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In the midst of great activity and great poverty his way of life always 
seemed to me simple and pure, and his ambition the liberty and happiness 
of peoples. This feeling was a religion to him more than a philosophy, 
and although he liked glory he would have consented to eternal obscurity 
in order to be the Penn of Europe, to convert the human race into a 
community of Quakers, and to make of Paris a new Philadelphia. And 
this is the man whom they put to death as a conspirator ! 


Brissot’s vindication of the Quakers against the Marquis de 
Chastellux, which was also published in English (Philadelphia, 1788), 
is, in spite of the evidence of strong feeling, logical and reason- 
. able. He points out what the modern reader, whose feelings are not 
concerned in the matter, can easily see; that whatever anecdotes 
Chastellux relates put the Quakers in a favorable light and that his 
accusations against them are not supported by facts. According to 
Brissot, Chastellux is not worthy to be called a philosopher, for 
“if proud men of learning who claim the title of philosophers really 
had philosophy in their hearts, they would wish to imitate the Quak- 
ers”. But Chastellux is not capable of understanding the people 
he describes: “ Your moral and religious opinions, your aristocratic 
spirit, bound up with academic and military views, this triple esprit 
de corps which the Quakers so rightly despise, make you in advance 
an unsafe witness and a partial judge.” But Brissot himself, years 
before, when he saw them in London had immediately appreciated the 
value of the Quakers, their “simplicity, candor, good faith and sin- 
cerity. They are not polite, but humane; they do not have wit, but 
good sense. Their wives are faithful, tender and simple. They are 
upright and honest”. Through scores of pages Brissot embroiders 
on this theme, showing how these model people have founded a 
model state. 

In the years from 1785 to 1788 the Journal de Paris published 
an article or an extract from some book about Quakers in almost 
every number. There were selections from Crévecoeur and Chas- 
tellux alike, although the general policy of the paper seems to have 
been to discourage the idealization of the Quakers, and Brissot com- 
plained that he had sent them many articles and letters which they 
refused to publish. Some of the articles which oppose the belief in 
the perfection of the Quakers:were by Giovanni Ferri, Conte di S. 
Constant, who later changed his attitude completely. In the Journal 
' de Parts, 1786, he says: “ Even Voltaire who dares to laugh at what 
is ridiculous in this sect gives it and its chief such praise as even the 
Republic of Plato would scarcely deserve if it had ever existed.” 
In the year XII. the same author wrote in Londres et les Anglais: 
“Tf the Quakers had originated in Greece and Fox instead of found- 
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ing a religious sect had founded a philosophic sect, he would have 
acquired a great name, and his followers would be regarded as the 
best among the philosophers.” It is probably another case in which 
the first opinion is affected by the Quaker attitude toward war, for 
the article of the Journal de Paris quotes Thomas Paine as authority 
to prove that the conduct of the Quakers during, the war was 
“odious ”. He-eannounces that “an eloquent American philosopher 
will soon publish a work on the United States of America in which 
he refutes the errors so widely spread by those who have written as 
orators or romancers on this same subject. The exact and detailed ` 
history which he gives of the Quakers will no longer permit anyone 
to believe in the Utopia of Penn”. This eloquent American philoso- 
pher was probably Mazzei, whose book, however, did not appear until 
1788. But the legend was firmly fixed and the opposing voices were 
faint in comparison to the eloquence of those who believed in the 
“Utopia of Penn”. Even Thomas Paine made no impression, a fact 
which is sufficient evidence in itself that we are dealing with an almost 
religious faith. If it had been a scientific search for truth, Paine, ` 
who had been a Quaker himself, would-have had a hearing. After 
the article in the Journal de Paris by Ferri, the Abbé Robin came back 
‘to the defense, telling of the noble Quakers whom he had seen, who 
had kept to their principles of simplicity, and who were most tolerant, 
treating him with kindness and offering him the best of their hos- 
pitality although he was a priest. The will to believe in liberty and 
equality was at its height, and the sentiment which finally won over 
the critics was that expressed in Les Baisers de Zisi (1786). 


J’errai longtemps dans la vaste Amérique 

J’étudiai le caractère unique 

Des fils de Penn et de la Liberté. 

Peuple droit, bizarre et pacifique 

Fou de Ja Bible et de l'égalité. 
The Mercure de France in commenting on the poem considers the 
last line very beautiful. 

Probably the best book on the United States which was written at 
the end of the eighteenth century was the Recherches Historiques et 
Politiques sus les Etats Unis, by Mazzei (1788). Most of the book 
is reasonable, impersonal, and informing. The statements are sup- 
ported by many citations from documents and personal observation. 
But the author can not treat the Quakers in the same spirit. Here 
there are popular illusions to be fought and they are attacked with 
great bitterness. The Mercure de France quoted liberally from the 
_ book and apparently looked with regret on the destruction of the 
ideal Quaker. 
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Mazzei picks out all the weak points in Raynal’s eulogy of the 
Quakers, but weakens his own arguments by unnecessarily vilifying 


_ the character of Penn and relating old stories which were current in 


England during the Revolution of 1688, according to which the Quak- 
ers were often accused of being Jesuits in disguise. After pointing 
out that the famous purchase of the land from the Indians differed 
comparatively little from the seizure of the land by the other English 
colonists, and that Penn’s dealings with his own colonists were not 
above the suspicion of self-interest, he concludes: “ As for the reli- 
gious principles of Penn, opinions are quite divided. Some people 
have thought him to be a Quaker, others a Jesuit. One thing is cer- 
tain; his conduct was absolutely Jesuitical and resembled that of the 
Quakers only in the points where the Quakers resemble the Jesuits.” 

Brissot immediately came to the defense of his beloved Quakers 
(Réponse à une Critique des Lettres d'un Cultivateur Américain, - 
faite par l'Auteur anonyme des Recherches sur les Etats Unis, Paris, 
1788), but he brought no new proofs of the virtue of his ideal state. 
During the same year another hostile account of the Quakers ap- 
peared, this time from the church, in the Eucyclopédte Méthodique 
of the Abbé Bergier, a vain attempt of the liberal Catholics to defend 
the Church from the attacks of the revolutionary leaders and the 
popularizing of the so-called philosophic spirit. The article on Quak- 
ers, giving Mosheim (Histoire Ecclésiastique, 1766) and Mazzei as 
sources, shows that this controversy, apparently so far removed from 
the actualities of the moment in France, was really a burning subject 
which symbolized for both sides the ideals of the encyclopedists: 
“The praise of this sect in the old Encyclopedia was copied from 
the Letires Philosophiques whose author was never known for sin- 
cerity. The author of the Histoire des Etablissemens des Européens 


dans les Deux Indes has only repeated and amplified the same fables.” 


After defending the accuracy of his sources, the author spoils his 
effect by relating the most extravagant rumors about the early Quak- 
ers, calling them fanatics and unbelievers who hold Christianity up 
to scorn. ; 

But the Abbé Bergier with his concern over unbelievers and 


_ fanatics was behind the times.: The defenders of the Quakers in the 


ten years preceding the French Revolution were not trying to estab- 
lish a sect in France nor to purify the church by discussions of primi- 
tive Christianity. They were seeking for an ideal republic on which 
to base their hopes for France, and to prove that man could success- 
fully return to a state of comparative simplicity without going back 
to barbarism. Raynal himself did not believe that a pure state of 
nature was the ideal. “It is foolish to believe that men animated 
only by the workings of nature were better than they are today. .. . 
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Savage riations have always been the most barbarous.” But accord- 
ing to him, in so far as a return toward nature was practicable, the 
Quakers in Pennsylvania had attained it, and prosperity and peace 
had rewarded the practice of liberty, equality, and fraternity. This 
idea that prosperity is the natural reward of civic virtue is often 
expressed, and Philadelphia is considered to be one of the most flour- 
ishing cities of the New World because the Quakers established there 
a simple life purified of the corruption of other cities, 

The incorruptible Quaker was a frequent character on the stage.in 
these pre-revolutionary years. His virtues were also lauded in 
poetry..° But the greatest heights of rhetoric were probably reached 
by Marsillac in the introduction to'his Vte de Guillaume Penn (1791), 
_ when he said, “ Ferocious conquerors, bloodthirsty tyrants seeking 
happiness! You whose names have been remembered for your 

cruelties, your murders and your thefts! Answer me. Have your 
= evil deeds made you happier? No! Then look on Penn, tremble, 
and weep!” ' 

Marsillac, however, wrote after the outbreak of the French Rev- 
olution and it is quite beyond the bounds of this article to trace the 
criticism and defense of Quakers during the Revolution. The feel- 
ing for and against them became more partisan when the “ tyrants ” 
were at last.overthrown and the work of finding a practical road to 
liberty began. Certain beliefs about the Quaker “ republic” were 
well established by 1789, whether they represented true conditions in 
Pennsylvania or not, and they persisted in spite of the protests which 
have been indicated. According to these beliefs Penn was the great- 
est lawgiver and moralist in modern history; the Indians and the 
negroes had received better treatment from the Quaker than from 
other Europeans; Pennsylvania with its ideal constitution needed no 
other laws, no police, no army, no oaths. The Quakers had attained 
to absolute equality; in private life they were. honest, in public life 
incorruptible; all this because they preached and practiced simplicity. 
To quote once more, this time from the Abbé Coyer, who wrote before 
Raynal (La Prédication, Paris, 1766) : “ William Penn! You were a 
conqueror, but peaceful and just. You left the delights of titles and 
grandeur in London to go to establish-the reign of virtue among the 
Savages of America. Without arms or force or violence you bought 
your empire from them and you gave to your capital the beautiful _ 
name of Philadelphia because it was truly founded in brotherly love.” 

Goucher College. : EDITH PHILIPS. 

® Faur, La Veuve Anglaise (Paris, 1786); Gorgy, Les Torts Apparents (Paris, 
1787); Boursault-Malherbe, Les Quakers (n.d.). 
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A NEW MADISON MANUSCRIPT RELATING TO THE 
FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1787 


IN 1926 there came to the Yale University Library + a manuscript 
purporting to be a copy of the Journal of the Federal Convention of 
1787 in the handwriting of James Madison. Historians have made 
no mention of a manuscript copy of Secretary Jackson’s Journal and 
do not even seem to have suspected the existence of this particular 
document. It has, therefore, been subjected to a thorough study, 
with a view to determining its authenticity, its historical importance, 
and its intrinsic interest. The results of this study are given below. 

In physical appearance. the manuscript is a folio of 140 unnum- 
bered pages, approximately 12%. by & inches, stamped with the 
watermark of Joshua Gilpin’s mill in Delaware, and bound in a 
“wall-paper ” cover. On a preliminary leaf are the words “ El- 
liott’s Debates ”., a number of illegible marks, and an outline sketch of . 
a triumphal arch, all these being in pencil and foreign to the original 
content and hand of the document. Then the main body of the 
manuscript begins, with the writing in ink covering 108 of the re- 
maining pages. ‘The rest are blank. At the end two sheets have 
been cut off with scissors. The 108 pages obviously record the 
minutes of some deliberating body; and at the top of the first page 
of the manuscript proper stands the caption: “In Federal Conven- 
tion”. Just over this appears also the heading: “ (Copied from the 
original by James Madison Jr. N. York Sept & Oct”. The right 
hand corner of the page has been either torn or cut, so that the year 
of the copying and the parenthesis which probably concluded the 
line are missing. 

The manuscript bears no other title, but careful examination has 
shown that it is in fact a genuine copy in Madison’s hand of the 
Journal of the Federal Convention. The writing is undoubtedly 
Madison’s, strongly resembling that of his Debates manuscript of 
1787. Madison’s peculiarities—such as his usual abbreviations and 
his spelling of “ Pinkney ” without a “c” and “ Rutlidge” with an 
“i”—are also in. evidence throughout. And the contents are the 
minutes of the Federal Convention as taken down by Secretary 
Jackson. On this point there can be no question. Under the head- 

1 Through the generosity of Mrs. Edward S. Harkness of New York City. 


2 The watermark consists of a drawing of a plow on one sheet of the folio and 
“J G & Co/Brandywine ” on the other. Hee 
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ing “In Federal Convention” follows the record of the official 
Journal, opening in the same words, continuing with the;same minutes, 
and lacking—as does the original—the last two days. 

This document differs from the Journal chiefly in three respects. 
It puts the proceedings of the Committee of the Whole i in their cor- 
rect place in the minutes, instead of in a second book; it omits the 
tables of votes which composed the third book of Jackson’s record; ° 
and the Rules governing the Convention * are copied ftom some other 
source. Otherwise it is a direct and strikingly faithful copy, and 
does credit to Madison’s accuracy and patience. The general varia- 
tions between the manuscript and the original J ournal are so slight. 
as to rule out the possibility of an intermediate copy; in fact whole 
passages, such as the table of electors of July 20 and the resolutions 
on the executive of July 26, are reproduced so carefully as to make 
them almost identical with the original in lines, spacing, and general 
appearance. Sometimes, it seems, Madison followed Jackson even 
more closely than later editors have done; and it is interesting to find 
that he noticed that the pencil insertions in the J ournal for September 
_ 4 were made by George Washington, a fact which has since escaped 
remark.’ At other times he was so meticulous in copying every 
meaningless scratch in the margin that he appears like a medieval 
scribe. On occasions he even started to repeat Jackson’s careless 
mistakes, with the result that he was forced. to follow his corrections, 
too.” Only once, apparently, did Madison lose patience. Having 
written the motions at the beginning of the. August 8 minutes in the 
wrong order, he crossed them out, turned the leaf, and began the 
day over again; but, in’ his hurry, he inadvertently turned two . 
leaves instead of one, and the only two blank pages within the text 
were left, to bear mute testimony. Otherwise his mistakes were few. 
He copied, for example, the two halves of the minutes of September 
13 in inverse order, because the sheet in the original Journal was 
loose and had become reversed. But in general] the defects of the 

8 Jackson kept his records in three books: (1) the formal journal of the Con- 
vention; (2) the journal of the Committee of the Whole House ; (3) the tables of 
votes. Some of the latter were also on loose sheets of paper. , Why Madison did 
not copy these tables of votes is not clear, but it is at least possible that he saw 
that the work involved in getting order out of Jackson's chaotic arrangement would 
be too great and the results too uncertain to warrant the effort. oe j 

4 These are the Rules agreed to, on May 28. 

ë See Max Farrand, The Records of the Federai Coie ition, IT. 493-405, foot- 
notes, for his notice of these insertions. 

8 The Jackson manuscript has interlinear double lines in the minutes of August 
20 and 22. Madison copied these, although there seems to have been no reason for 


- so doing. 
T Examples of this may be found throughout the Yale manuscript. 
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manuscript are only such as to give it a certain individuality without 
detracting from the accuracy of the reproduction. 

In attempting to piece out the curiously obscure history of this 
document since it was first made, a gap of more than one hundred 
and thirty years has to be bridged, and only two printed references to 
it have as yet been found. Fortunately, these reveal the general out- 
line of its wanderings and serve to trace it for nearly a century, from 
the hands of its original owner and author almost to the time when 
it came into the possession of the dealer, A. S. W. Rosenbach, from 
whom it was last purchased. The first reference appears in a letter 
of June 13, 1820, from Madison to John Quincy Adams, written 
shortly after the Journal had for the first time appeared in print. 
Thanking Adams, the editor of the printed Journal, for sending him 
a copy, Madison called attention to an error in it, and in proof cited 
the contents of a document which he described as his “ extract ” 
from the “ original journal’’.® The “ extract ” thus referred to was 
undoubtedly Madison’s copy of Jackson’s record. In 1820, then, 
the manuscript now in the Yale Library was in Madison’s possession, 
. and it may reasonably be assumed that he had had it since he first 
copied the Journal. 

The other reference is found in an auction catalogue compiled by 
Stan. V. Henkels for Thomas Birch’s Sons, Auctioneers, in Phila- 
delphia. This was put together for the sale on December 6 and 7, 
1892, of “ \Vashington-Madison Papers ” from the estate of J. C. 
McGuire, a connection of the Madison family. Item go in the cata- 
logue seems to have been the manuscript under discussion, and a 
description of itis given. The heading is quoted as follows: “ Copies 
from the original by James Madison Jr., N. York, Sep. & Oct., 1787. 
In Federal Convention.” The correct number of: pages, 108, is also 
given; so there can be no doubt as to the identity. In the introduc- 
tion to the catalogue it is further stated: “ All the letters and papers 
enumerated in this catalogue, from lots ņ to 139 inclusive, were 
purchased by the late J. C. McGuire of Washington, D. C., from 
Payne Todd, son of Mrs. Dolly P. Madison, by her first husband, 

.’ This impecunious stepson of the fourth President had evi- 
dently parted with a number of these papers after receiving them 
from his mother. And she had come into possession of them after 
her husband’s death in 1836.° Thus the link is established. What 
happened to the manuscript after the auction is not as yet clear, but 
the two references sufficiently corroborate its authenticity and sug- 
gest the vicissitudes of its history. | 

8 Farrand, op. cil., II]. 445. j 


9 Madison’s will, April 19, 1835, in The Writings of James Madison, ed. Gail- 
lard Hunt, IX. 548-552. 
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The dating of this manuscript is a difficult and fascinating ques- 
tion, raised by the mutilation of the corner of the first page and not 
fully settled by the description in the 1892 auction catalogue. It is 
a problem which depends for solution entirely on circumstantial 
evidence, with the result that-the conclusion here reached must be 
regarded as open to possible future modification. For the sake of a 
fair presentation, therefore, the conflicting evidence will be given in _ 
some detail. 

It will be recalled that the heading of the manuscript reads: 
“ (Copied from the original by James Madison Jr. N. York Sep & 
Oct ”, the corner of the page with the date and the parenthesis being 
missing. The definite statement of Henkels in 1892 that the heading 
then read “ Sep. & Oct., 1787 ”, must at first be classed as interesting 
rather than conclusive, as it may have been merely a guess from the 
probabilities of the case. As a matter of fact it will appear that 
this.is but one of several inaccuracies marring. Henkels’s quotation of 
the line. 

Madison’s letter to Adams makes it clear that he had the manu- 
script in 1820; and references in the document to “the Journal”, 
subsequently altered to read “the original Journal ”,!° prove that he 
had it at least a short time before receiving the Adams edition of — 
Jackson’s record. Further, the “ N. York” of the heading eliminates 
the years after 1796, for on March 19 of that year Washington, who 
had received the Journal from Jackson on the evening of September 
17, 1787, after the Convention’s dissolution, deposited it with the 
Department ot State. Thenceforth the Journal remained with that 
department in Philadelphia and Washington. Finally, the “ Sep" & 
Oct” clearly limits the possibilities to the years when Madison was 
in New York during those months, that is, to 1787, 1788, 1789, and 
perhaps 1790.7" 

Madison, as has already been suggested, seems to have referred 
to the manuscript but once in all his printed correspondence. And 
Washington seems never to have mentioned lending the Journal to 
Madison at all. Nothing but circumstantial evidence is therefore 

10 See the minutes for August 29 and September 14 in the Yale manuscript. 
In the latter case Madison called attention to the fact that the Jackson Journal did 
not contain the record of the last two days by writing: “The Journal is not con- 
tinued farther.” Later he inserted ‘ Original” before “ Journal”, presumably be- 
cause Adams in his edition of the Journal did print the proceedings of the last two 
days. This information Adams had secured from Madison, .who had made a 
summary from his Debates manuscript. 

11 The Diaries of George Washington, ed. J. C. Fitzpatrick, I. 237; Farrand, 


op. cit, III. 82, 370; Documentary History of the Constitution, I. 47. 
12 The Writings of Madison, ed. Gaillard Hunt, I-IX. 
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available to determine in which of these four years it was copied. 
The nature of this evidence makes it appear fairly certain, however, 
that the copying was done in the fall of 1789, two eee after the 
holding of the Federal Convention. 

In reaching this conclusion 1790 is eliminated as being the least 
likely, for there is no evidence whatsoever that points to this year; 
and furthermore Madison was probably not in New York during 
September and October. The year 1788 is likewise eliminated, be- 
cause, although Madison was in New York during September and 
October, Washington, who had the manuscript which Madison 
needed, was not. To have done the copying in this year Madison 
must have secured the valuable document when he visited Washington 
in Mount Vernon early in July and then kept it two months before 
setting about his task and four more months before returning it.78 

The year 1787 seems at first to be the logical one, not only because 
it is given in Henkels’s catalogue, but also because the Convention 
was just over, and Madison, having finished taking down his Debates 
notes, was probably very much interested in the idea of keeping a full 
record of the proceedings. Such a theory encounters two difficulties, 
however, which make it seem on the whole unlikely. Madison was 
so tired at the end of the Convention from his work in that body and 
from the labor involved in keeping his notes that it is doubtful 
whether he would have had the energy necessary for so exacting a 
task. As he is reported to have said later to Governor Edward Coles, 
the work of writing up his Debates and the confinement to which he 
was subjected during the Convention “ almost killed him ”.1 

The second difficulty with the 1787 hypothesis is that Madison’s 
copy 1s written on paper bearing the watermark of Joshua Gilpin’s 
mill on the Brandywine. This mill, as far as can be ascertained, 
began to manufacture paper in that very year, 1787 **—a coincidence 
that makes the copying that fall possible, but any assertion to that 
effect extremely hazardous. 

The objection to 1789, on the other hand, is that Madison was 
busy in Congress with the first amendments to the Constitution in 
September, and that he appears to have left New York on Octobet 
81° But this does not preclude the possibility of his having copied 

18 After his visit of July, Madison was not at Mount Vernon again until 
December 19, 1788. The Diaries of George Washington, III. 384, 456. 

14 H. B. Grigsby, The History of the Virginia Federal Convention of 1788, 
Collections of the Virginia Historical Society, n. s. IX. 95, footnote. 

18H. C. Conrad, History of the State of Delaware, Il. 423; L. H. Weeks, 
A History of Paper-Manufacturing in the United States, 1690-1916, p. 92. Letters 


of inquiry have elicited no further information. 
18 The Diaries of George Washington, IV. 17. 
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the Journal in those months, and all the rest of ie dramen 
evidence combines to make 1789 seem the logical year. In the. first 
place, both Washington and Madison were then in New York, so 
that no call at Mount Vernon was necessary, and Washington did 
not have to let the Journal get far out of his hands. | In the second 
place Madison was evidently going through his Debates during 
August of this year, for having noticed that he did not have enough 
material in his record to reconstruct the speech which Randolph had 
made in the Convention in connection with his resolutions, he wrote 
to Randolph requesting him`to supply the deficiency.7 That Madi- 
son at this time may have decided that he needed a copy of Jackson’s 
Journal to fill in other gaps in his Debates is altogether likely. And, 
finally, the evidence of the watermarked paper is almost conclusive. 
Madison, as far as can be ascertained from his letters preserved in the 
Library of Congress, used paper exactly the samej as that of the 
mantiscript only from June to September, 1789.78 : 

Of possible importance in connection with the dating of the manu- 
_ script and of intrinsic interest as well, are Washirigton’s pencilled 
notations in the September 4 minutes of the Jackson Journal, which 
Madison noticed in copying. These interlinear corrections were 
made in the clauses having to do with the election!and the powers - 
of the President—should the proposed Constitution ever go into effect 
—and constituted amendments to these clauses which were agreed to 
on subsequent days.*® Should. the discovery of new evidence make 
it seem likely that Madison’s copying was done in 1787, it at once 
becomes clear that Washington must have made these insertions and 
turned the Journal over to Madison before the early afternoon of 
September 18, when he drove out of Philadelphia for Mount Ver- 
non,” leaving Madison to go on a few days later to New York. That 
is, he must have added them, either at the end of some day late in the 





17 In his interesting letter to Randolph of August 21, 1789, Madison said: “I 
find in looking over the notes of your introductory discourse in the Convention at 
Philada that it is’ not possible for me to do justice to the substance of it. I am 
anxious for particular reasons, to be furnished with the means of preserving this as 
well as.the other arguments in that body, and must beg that you will make out & 
forward me the scope of your reasoning. You have your notes I know & from 
these you can easily deduce the argument on a condensed plan. I make this request 
with an earnestness wch. will not permit you either to refuse or delay a compliance.” 
Farrand, op. cit., III. 358-3509. 

18 See, among the Madison Papers in the Library of Congress, letters of June 24, 
1789, to E. Randolph; July 5 to James Madison, sr.; August 21 to Randolph; 
September 14 to E. Pendleton; and September 23 to Pendleton. : 

18 September 5 and 7. The word “immediately” which Professor Farrand 
considers a later insertion reproduces an amendment of September 6. It is in ink 
and not in Washington’s handwriting. 

20 The Dtaries of George Washington, III. 237. 
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rich brown or dark gray inks characteristic of the post-Adams period 
of revision, it was almost certainly written in the ’twenties. Though 
an exact estimate is as yet impossible, it would appear that perhaps i 
five per cerit. of the entries and as much as fifteen per cent. of all the 


“material added during the course of years—many of the slips are 


quite ‘long—belong to the early period of revision, about 1789, and 
came from the manuscript; while the rest of the corrections were 


probably inserted after Madison retired from, the Presidency. At 


best these conclusions are somewhat tentative, but if ever Jefferson’s 
copy of the Debates (1795-1796?) comes to light, it should be found 
to include many of these slips and corrections in its running text. 

The significance of these investigations into the composition of the 
Debates is two-fold. It will be recalled that although it has been 
realized that several sets of revisions were made by Madison in his 
Debates, the general supposition has been that almost all the correc- 
tions were made during the 1820’s.** And those additions which 
could obviously be traced to Jackson’s Journal were assumed, nat- 
urally, to have come from the 1819 Adams edition of it. From this 
it has been argued that these corrections, made at least thirty-three 
years after the event, have only the single authority of the source 
whence they were borrowed plus the doubtful authority of an old 
man’s failing memory, and that they therefore carry less weight than 
the original text of the Debates, while the Debates as a whole are 
not so reliable as has been supposed.® 

Now, however, it appears that a considerable fraction of the addi- 
tions may have been early ones, and that most of the really long in- 
sertions—totalling possibly one-sixth of the whole increment—-came 
to the Debates from the Journal by an entirely different channel, 
the Yale manuscript acting as an alimentary conduit at a time when 
Madison’s memory was still fresh and selective. Madison was, it is 
true, such a faithful copyist that the meaning of these passages (and 
the sense of the Convention) can scarcely be said to have been altered 
by his copying them twice in the process of transfer; they differ 
hardly at all from the way they would have read had he borrowed 
them from the printed edition thirty years later. But the authority 
of these passages and the trustworthiness of the Debates on these 
points is undoubtedly strengthened. 

The conclusion is, then, that this manuscript is a valuable Madison 
holograph and an authentic copy of Jackson’s Journal of the Federal 

% Farrand, op, cit, I. xiv. 


85 Farrand, op. cit., I. xv—xix, especially the bottom of page xvi, top of page 
xvii, and footnote ao on page xviii. 
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Convention, which was made because of, and used to remedy, the 
defects and omissions Madison found in his Debates. Its intimate 


-. connection with the two greatest records of the Convention, the in- 


formation it gives about Washington, and the light it throws on: the 


scholarly methods of Madison make it a suggestive historical docu- 


ment. Particularly, it would seem that students of the sources of 
the Federal Convention may not in the future overlook the evidence 
this manuscript presents: first, that Madison was almost from the 
beginning in possession of the contents of the Journal; and secondly, 


that the Debates were pretty extensively revised within a few years 


after the Convention closed. 


Wiliams College. ` CHARLES Roy KELLER, 
Yale University. .- ' Georce WILson PIERSON. 
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ECONOMIC IDEAS AND FACTS IN THE EARLY PERIOD 


OF THE RISORGIMENTO (1815-1848) 


THE modern student who devotes himself to an attentive study 
of the standard histories of the unification of Italy soon feels the 
need of a less strictly political description of the Risorgimento than 
that which they offer him. The purely political history of the 
Risorgimento has a discouragingly episodical character, at least until 
Cavour comes on the scene. The outbreaks of 1820, 1848, and 1859- 
1860 reveal an unmistakable crescendo in the force of the’ national 
movement. But a satisfactory account of the development of that 
movement in the long intervals between crises is lacking. In the at- 
tempt to provide one, the best of the historians, from Tivaroni to Rosi, 
flounder amid episodes, and end with giving excessive emphasis to 
isolated acts of patriotic, heroism which are far more impressive in 
retrospect than they could possibly have been in their immediate 
practical effect. One feels that the main stream must have been 
taking another course. This feeling is deepened when one contem- 
plates the strength and consistency of the party that rallied to Cavour - 
and the National Society in the period between 1852 and 1859. Such 
a party could not have been created in a.day or even by such.a magi- 
cian as Cavour. To find the main stream, to understand the strength 
of this party, it is necessary to go back to the period when Cavour 
and his generation were coming of age, the period between 1815 and 
1848; and one realizes at once that their education could not have 
been political, but was the product of forces primarily economic and 
social, They were excluded from the political scene, the young men 
of that generation; or they rushed into it only to make martyrs of 
themselves. Economic and social questions they were free to discuss 
openly. They did so with competence and- a fine ardor and with a 
remarkable consistency of direction; and through their discussion 
they developed a compact and intelligent body of public opinion on 
which the success of Cavour’s masterly project was based. 

If one studies this period-of preparation, previous to 1848, leaving 
on one side the revolutionary propaganda of Mazzini and the semi- 
religious propaganda of Gioberti, one finds that two powerful cur- 
rents entered into the education of the new generation. One was a 
current of thought, the other a current of fact, of circumstance. Let 
us take them in order, . l 

One of the striking phenomena of Italian life in the period 1815- 
1848 was an earnest discussion of the economic and social interests 
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of the several states of Italy, and of the nation as a whole. This dis- 
cussion was accompanied by the evolution of a group of publicists. 
They were recruited from the aristocracy and the middle class. 
Though originally separated by the barriers that divided their nation 
into eight thought-proof compartments, they started from a common 
point of view, a common philosophic preconception. This was eco- 
nomic liberalism. They attached themselves to the school that had 
been founded by Adam Smith, and that was being carried.on by 
Ricardo, McCulloch, and Mill in England, and by Jean Baptiste Say 
and Sismondi in France. In their own tradition jts doctrines had 
been brilliantly represented by such writers as Genovesi, Beccaria, 
Carli, and. Verri in the eighteenth century, and were receiving fresh 
elaboration and criticism at the hands of Melchiorre Gioja and Gian 
Domenico Romagnosi when they themselves came on the stage. 
They were free traders, and believed in the doctrine and all of its 
corollaries with a semi-religious faith; they were humanitarians ; and 
finally, they belonged to the “cult of progress ” and were animated 
by the conviction that the nineteenth was the greatest of centuries, 
destined to witness an unexampled advance in what they enthusiasti- 
cally called “ civilization ”. 

The master-mind of this movement of thought in Italy was Gian 
Domenica Romagnosi (1761-1835). ‘It was he who gave it the 
peculiar turn that it took in Italy. The secret of: his powerful in- 
fluence is not to be found in his cumbrous and difficult writings, but 
in his magnetism as a teacher. He was the Socrates of a group of 
young: scholars, aristocrats, and borghesi, which centered at Milan 


t ? 


and included Confalonieri, Luigi Azimonti (the Milanese sugar 


magnate), and such brilliant young thinkers as Carlo Cattaneo, Cesare 
Correnti, Carlo Tenca, Giuseppe Ferrari, and Cesare Cantù. Roma- 
gnosi indoctrinated them with an idea upon which they eagerly seized 
as the foundation of a patriotic program, namely: that of the in- 
separability of economic, social, and political processes. An anti- 
Utopist, Romagnosi insisted that any political order is a function of 
existing economic and social conditions. He believed furthermore 
that free institutions, and the unified nation, were the necessary ex- 
pression of nineteenth century civilization in Europe. Once the con- 
dition of society was ripe, and the necessity for a government in 
harmony with it was generally felt, a political revolution would be 
inevitable; and unless it came thus naturally, it would fail to produce 
enduring results. The task for the present, then, was progress in 
“civilization ” and a general discussion of it. Given these, freedom 
and nationality would follow as day follows night. 


Economic Ideas in the Risorgimento aa 


Seeking an outlet for this gospel the group of young men to which 
I have referred acquired organs of expression in a type of journalism 
which had first appeared in Italy under the French and which they 
now revived. It was a combination of the journal of literature and 
of “useful knowledge”. The series may be said to have begun with 
the ill-fated Conciliatore, edited by Silvio Pellico, and snuffed out by 
the Austrian government in 1819. But it assumed a fuller develop- 
ment in such periodicals as L'Antologia, published by Vieusseux at 
Florence between 1821 and 1832, and the Annali Universali ds Statis- 
tica, of Milan, which was founded in 1824 and continued to flourish 
throughout the period. This jrurnalism reached its maturest ex- 
pression in the well-known Polite: nico, founded by Cattaneo in 1839, 
and the Rivista Europea (1838°4.), edited by Carlo Tenca, which 
absorbed the Politecnico in 1845. ` 

These journals ambitiously aimed to launch their readers into the 
full current not only of Italian but of European life. They soon 
brought about an exchange of views and information. This in turn 
operated to confer a more than local reputation on certain figures 
who distinguished themselves as leaders in liberal thought, or in 
public action that was in harmony with it. This included, with the 


‘Lombard group whom I have mentioned, such men as Raffaele Lam- 


bruschin1, Ricasoli and Ridolfi at Florence; the Balbos, Prospero and 
Cesare, Giovanetti, and eventually Camillo Cavour, in Piedmont. 
Finally, the discussion led to the definition of objectives, which, at 
first vaguely patriotic, eventually took the form of a definite and 
well-recognized program of national action. 

Such, in general terms, was the journalistic phase of that action 
which D’Azeglio'so admirably defined'as a “conspiracy in the open 
sun ” 

The spirit-in which patriotic young Italians dedicated themselves 
to these journals may best be represented by the following passage 
from a letter of Cesare Correnti to a friend in 1876: 


Forty years ago... our venerable master, G. D. Romagnosi, had 
begun to see how the science of statistics might be a weapon less worn 
and blunted than historical lamentations and poetical anathemas manip- 
ulated by so many—so well and so uselessly. For this reason I resigned 
myself, an impatient conscript, to the discussion of averages, tables and 
numbers, which gave us a chance to talk in jargon and in a cipher, and 
to withdraw ourselves from the mutilation of the censorship, accustomed 


1 The full title with which this journal was launched is instructive: Annals 
Universali di Statistica, Economia Pubblica [the term politica was, studiously 
avoided], Storia, Viaggi e Commercio. i 

2 F} Politecnico: Repertorio Mensile di Studi Applicati alla Prosperità e Cultura 


Sociale. 
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as it was from long usage to sniff only at phrases'and epithets. The 
thing was done. Numbers spoke their language only’ to those who knew 
how to read their hidden meanings: true language of mutes! Sometimes 
these guesses piqued the curiosity; sometimes one felt in them a reflec- 
tion of poetry, a correspondence of sound to sense more intimate and more 
` intellectual than the casual chiming of rhymes,’ | 


By 1847 this intellectual group had not only become self-con- ` 
scious and well organized, but had come to be united by a program. : 


The foundations of this program were certain convictions about the 
nature of social progress. The corner stone was free trade, in all its 
implications—among which was a firm belief in commerce as a good 
_ in itself, as the great vivifying element in civilization. The liberal 
publicists sought therefore to stimulate commerce in Italy—~by good 
roads, canals, free ports, steam navigation; by joint stock corpora- 
tions, insurance companies, and modern banks; by the removal of 
tariffs and the introduction of uniform weights, measures, and coin- 
age—by every possible means, until the circulation|of goods and ideas 
would acquire a force that would sweep away all barriers of ignorance 
and municipalism. They desired to promote industrialism by the 
dissemination of technical science and new inventions; but, horrified 
by the social misery that had attended the sudden ‘revolution in Eng- 
land and France, they wére not ready to go fast in that direction; 
and some wished to exclude the new industrialism altogether. They 
were one in recognizing agriculture as the great, industry of Italy; 
and in this field their aim was to substitute the new science for its 
blind empiricism, and to inject into its sluggish practices the stimu- 
lant of the new chemistry, physics, and zodlogy, elaborating for this 


purpose the precepts of a popular technology, and a program of. 


agricultural societies, model farms, and rural education. They 
showed the deepest interest in all humanitarian enterprises designed 
to promote the thrift and enlightenment of the poor and give them 
a social stake in the coming prosperity: such institutions as savings 
banks, free public schools, Sunday and holiday schools and kinder- 
gartens of the type founded by Owen in England) for the children of 
laborers. In all these enterprises they saw means of promoting that 
blessed “ spirit of association” which they felt to be so lacking in 
their nation, and which they believed to be the key to all the good 
things of modern life. In short, sanely recognizing the fact that 
Italian life must grow in its own way, they aimed to liberate it, and 
seriously and competently set themselves to the task of exposing it to 
all the fertilizing influences of modern civilization. 


i 
8 Massarani, T., Cesare Correnti nella sua Vita e nelle sue Opere (Rome, 1900), , 


pp. 62-63. 
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Convention by borrowing the record temporarily from Jackson, or 
in the half day between the evening of.September 17—-when Jackson 
turned the Journal over to him—and the afternoon of the next day. 
-© Both of these alternatives present difficulties. 

The objectian to the first is that Washington’s insertions were 
neither complete nor—if they were made after September 7—ac- 
curate. There were several amendments to the report of September 
4 which Washington did not incorporate in the Jackson record for 
that day. Furthermore, the one amendment to a clause on the powers 
of the President which he did insert should not have been so included, 
as it was reconsidered and voted down on the day after it was 
originally passed." . . 

The same objection applies. to. the second alternative, with an " 

added difficulty. It is unlikely that Washington could have spared 
the time when he was getting ready to-go away to read through the 
Journal to the point where he made his notations, orto make inser- 
tions involving—as they appear to have done—considerable thought 
and study.#? The argument may be presented’ that Washington, fore- 
seeing his own rôle, was particularly interested in the sections refer- 
ring to the election and the powers of the President and did not need 
to read over the whole Journal to come upon the subject that he was 
seeking. But that he could have found time to give the matter any 
consideration on the last half day is open to doubt. 

If, on the other hand, Madison copied the Journal in 1789—~as 
now seems more likely—a much wider latitude in dating Washington’s 
insertions is allowed, although the explanation of them is nò more 
satisfactory. It is possible that at some time between the ending of 
the Convention and September, 1789, perhaps either just before or 
just after his election, Washington wanted to recall the action taken 
by the Convention in regard tô the election and the powers of the 
President, and chose this method of informing himself. The obvious 
objections to-this are: first, that if Washington wanted to get at the 
final sense of the Convention, the fragmentary nature and the in- 
accuracy of his insertions would have prevented this; and, secondly, 
that at any time after the Convention finished its work he must have 
- had a printed copy. of the Constitution in his possession to which he 
could have referred. _ Although these insertions neither explain them- 

21 Cf., votes 
and the beginning 


22 An exami 








since except Treaties of Peace”. at the end of September 7 
September 8. 

of Jackson’s manuscript shows that there are marks in 
pencil on the recor r September 4 which even Madison did not note—crosses and 
lines and “agreeds Which give us a picture of Washington, pencil in hand, going 
over the resolutions sentence by sentence and turning the pages of the Journal to 
look up the later amendments. 
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selves nor date the manuscript conclusively, then, it should neverthe- 
less be noted that this somewhat surprising disclosure—-that these 
notations in the Jackson Journal were made by Washington, a facr 
hitherto apparently overlooked by historians and revealed for the 
first time by the Yale manuscript—greatly enhances the interest and 
the value of this manuscript. ; 

Incidentally, also, it is interesting to observe how ‘this manuscript 
illustrates the trust and friendship existing between Washington and 
Madison in 1789. For in lending the Journal to Madison, Washing- 
ton was breaking the letter of the final vote of the Convention to the 
effect “that he retain the Journal and other papers, subject to the 
order of Congress, if ever formed under the Constitution”. This 
was the resolution made in answer to Washington’s question as to 
“what the Convention meant should be done with the Journals &c, 
whether copies were to be allowed to the members if applied for”. 
Washington, however, evidently felt that he was’ not violating the 
spirit of the Convention’s instructions, since he was confident Madi- 
son would never put the minutes to an improper use.”® ' 

This manuscript, then, is a faithful copy of Jackson’s Journal of 
the Federal Convention, made by Madison probably during Septem- 
ber and October, 1789. But why Madison undertook so arduous a 
task has not yet appeared. He had his own notes, since called the 
Debates, which, as he and the other members of the Convention well 
knew, were far superior to Jackson’s dry record bf motions and 
decisions. Clearly he can not have intended to refer to his new 
manuscript in congressional debate—~s Washington would not have 
lent the Journal to him for any such purpose, and it would have 
helped him little, in any case. And obviously Madison can not have 
intended that a copy of so much less complete and intimate an account 
should supplant his Debates. Rather it seems reasonable to suppose 
that he intended his copy to supplement the Debates and give him a 
complete record of, the Convention. That his own notes were de- 
fective he can not have escaped knowing, especially as he had been 
examining them in the summer of 1789.74 It would seem probable 
that his intended remedy was, therefore, to copy the Journal, and to 

28 Farrand, op. cit., II. 648. James McHenry, a delegate to the Convention, in 
making his report to the Maryland House of Delegates on November 29, 1 787, went 
.so far as to assert that the Convention “by a Resolve prohik , ed any copy to be 
taken, under the Idea that nothing but the Constitution thus, ‘tamed & submitted 
to the Public could come under their consideration .,. . -i bid., IIL 144-145. 
Mr. King “ thought if suffered to be made public, a bad use v Jaa be made of them 
by those who wish to prevent the adoption of the Cons nn—” See Debates, 


September 17. aia. "g 
24 Madison to Randolph, August 21, 1789. Letter previously referred to. 
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compare it with the Debates and so correct the latter, when he should 
have the opportunity. 

That such was in fact Madison’s intention is at once borne out 
by a study of certain hitherto unmentioned features of the manu- 
script. Madison’s copy is peculiar in that it contains a small amount 
of material which is not to be found in the original Jackson Journal. 
This extraneous material consists chiefly of five marginal notes, made 
apparently at the time of copying, and referring to the Debates or 
to the original appendix of the Debates. Thus, on May 25 opposite 
the list of members appears ‘a “See Note A”, referring to a note 
which contained a similar list of members and was at that time the 
first appendix in the Debates?” Of a like character are the other 
marginals occurring in the minutes for May 28, June 13, and June 
r5.7° The existence of these references proves that Madison’s pur- 
pose was to compare his copy of the Journal with his Debates. And 
it shows as well that the manuscript was for his own use, as the 
marginals would have been meaningless to anyone not possessing a 
copy of the Debates at the same time. 

The only other possibility is that Madison was following his usual 
habit of supplying Jefferson with important documents, and was mak- 
ing this duplicate for him. Madison later allowed his chief to have a 
copy made of the Debates," so that comparison of the two records 
by the aid of the marginals might have been intended. However, 
Jefferson did not secure his copy of the Debates until at least six 

25 The original Debates manuscript for May 25 omitted this list and contained 
instead a similar reference to Note A 

26 (1) On May 28.Madison’s copy otiginally omitted the Rules of the Conven- 
tion and contained instead a blank space and the marginal “ See Note RB”, referring 
to the second appendix in the Debates. The Debates had a similar note at the time; 
and in both cases this was later stricken out and the Rules were inserted. A careful 
collation of these Rules with those in the printed Journal leads to the conclusion that 
they were copied from some other source than this Journal, perhaps-——as originally 
intended—from “ Note B”. i 

(2) Again on May 28, both the manuscript and the Debates contained marginal 
references, “ See Note C”, to a letter from some men of Rhode Island, which was 
then in the appendix. In Madison’s copy of.the Journal this has never been stricken 
out; and the letter is still in the Debates appendix. 

(3) On June 13, a “See debates of Convention June 13 & 19” refers to a 


report given to the Secretary. The original date was “July 19”; later the June 
dates were substituted. 

(4) On June 5, a {See them in debates June 15” refers to the Patterson 
resolves; later “ta? 1 by J. M.” was added. 

27 John W. Ep? _ to James Madison, in Farrand, op. cit., IIT. 417—418. Eppes 
was Jefferson’s son, -law. Madison noted in his Debates manuscript: “ From 
June 21 to July 18 i, ~ie not copied by Mr. Eppes.” Madison’s letters to Jeffer- 
son while the latter, v in ‘France furnish numerous examples of his method af 
keeping his friend fitquairied with developments in the United States. 
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years later (1795-1796), and there appears to be no evidence to 
show that he ever had the copy of the Journal in his hands. + It 
would, in fact, have been practically useless to him, because of. its 
limitations. The hypothesis involves, therefore, the unreasonable 


assumption that Madison was planning a very ‘long time ahead to 


confer a very doubtful benefit. 

The second fact established by an examination of this -manuscript. 
and a collation with the Debates—and one that eliminates the Jefter- 
son theory entirely—is that the intended comparison of the two by 
Madison himself was actually carried out. This is suggested by the 


manuscript where are found two minor insertions,?* which could ap- 


parently have come only from the Debates, and some.changes in the 
marginal notes,®° which indicate that it was kept on hand for refer- 
ence purposes for many years. And it is proved by the significant 
fact that Madison made a number of additions and improvements in 
the Debates manuscript from his copy of the Jackson Journal. In 
the record of two separate days in the Yale manuscript appear cer- 


tain extraneous marginal lines evidently indicating where the copy-’ 


ing was to stop. And at corresponding passages in Madison’s 
Debates notes for these same two days, are to be'found slips of paper 
which have been pasted over the original crossed-out portions of the 
record and which follow the text of the manuscript copy of the 
Journal, rather than the Adams edition of it, whenever there are 
variations between the two. 

Thus, on August 18 there appears in the margin of Madison’ S 
manuscript copy a line dividing a long series of propositions: into 
those suggested by Madison and those suggested by Pinckney, as it 
develops. Jackson’s minutes had no such distinguishing line. The 
Debates originally contained Madison’s propositions in full and a 
mention of the fact that Pinckney had also submitted some resolu- 
.tions; then an instruction, “ See the Journal ”, was added; and finally 
these notes were stricken out and over them was pasted a copy of 
the two sets of resolutions as given in the manuscript, but with proper 

. 28 Madison left important papers for Jefferson on November 8, 1795. (See 
Madison’s letter to Jefferson of that date.) That these were the Debates is prob- 
able, for in April, 1796, Jefferson had the Debates manuscript. See letters, Madi- 
son to Jefferson, April 4; Jefferson to Madison, April rọ; Madison to Jefferson, 
May 1. 

29 Yale manuscript, August 9 and 17. 

30 For an example, consult the June 15 minutes in the Yale manuscript, where 


is found the marginal note, “ See them in debates June 15”, with the later addition 
“taken by J. M.”. Madison qualified his original reference to the Debates to 


a 


. distinguish the Patterson resolutions taken down by himself from those furnished by , 


Brearley to Adams and appearing in the printed Journal. 
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EE oe sentences for the proposals of each man. Hence, the 


line in the manuscript came from a comparison with the Debates, 


and the pasted slip was composed of what had been in the Debates 


- and what was found in the manuscript. The slip was not copied 


+? 


from the Adams-edition because it differs from the latter on at least 


-three words and i in a while agreeing throughout with the 


manuscript text. 

Similarly, on August 20 Madison’s Debates originally contained 
Pinckney’s resolutions but not those of Morris. A “See the 
Journal ” was later added, the whole. stricken out, and the resolutions 
were copied from the manuscript on a slip of paper and pasted into 
the Debates. As before, at the end‘of the Morris resolutions in the 
manuscript appears a line, not to be found in Jackson, indicating 
where the copying was to stop. And again the slip was probably 
not copied from the Adams edition of Jackson’s Journal, because it . 
agrees in every vital particular with the reading given in the manu- 
script and differs from the other on three words and in punctuation. 
The two slips of August 18and 20 resemble each other also in quality 
of paper and color of ink, and.therefore appear to have been made. 


. at the same time. 


Investigation of the original Debates manuscript, now lodged in 
the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress, shows that | 
among the mass“of corrections, interlineations, and insertions in the 
text made by Madison in the course of his revisions are twenty-two 
such pasted slips, varying in length.from three to more than thirty 
lines. Of these, two were clearly copied from the Adams edition of 
the Journal, as one contains a direct reference to the “ printed 
Journal ” and the other.a-record of votes. The manuscript, it will 
be remembered, lacks precisely this feature of the original Journal. 
Two more were evidently copied from notes in the original appendix 
of the Debates ; and a third pair * are very doubtful, as they resemble 


_ the manuscript in text but contain votes (possibly added later). All 
_- the remaining sixteen may have come from the manuscript. The 
` textual differences ‘between Madison’s copy and the Adams printed 


edition are so slight that it is. often impossible to be sure; but those 
of August 18 and-20 were certainly copied from the manuscript. In 
the case of at least seven others ** the same thing seems altogether 
probable, and-with the remaining seven quite possible. At all events, 


' eighteen of the’slips resemble one another and those of August 18 and © 


20 in texture of paper and color of ink. 


` 81 June 15 and July 253 May 25 and May 28; June 1 and June 12. 
82 May 30, July_s; 12, 13, 16, I7, a 20. % 
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The inference is that most, perhaps as many as twenty 
slips were pasted in before Madison secured his copy of t 
edition in 1820, as after that date Madison would have co 
the more authoritative printed text rather than from his ox 
plete manuscript. The evidence, however, is even more s{ 
points to an early date for these additions to the Deb: 
twenty of these slips the ink is fairly uniform, and the p 
the “laid” type universally used about 1789 or 1790. 
might have saved some of this paper until a later time, it i: 
it is a noteworthy fact that only for the two slips which | 
text must have been copied from the Adams edition is th 
tinctive and the paper of the “ woven” variety prevale 
twenties of the last century. Unfortunately the slips 
down by Madison so that all but one of the watermarks 
but in the one case where the watermark still remains it pr 
the same as that of the paper used in the original Debat 
record of the last days of the Convention." The evidenc 
show, therefore, that at a very early date, either during the 
1789 or within a few years thereafter, Madison actually c 
his intention and used his copy of the Journal to correct ai 
ment his Debates. 

An examination of the first. few pages of the Debates r 
indicates, as well, that a few of the many insertions, whict 
made directly in the text, may have been added at about 
time, either from the manuscript (as in the case of the addit 
in the record for May 29), or from Madison’s memory or f 
other source (as illustrated by the note on the letter fron 
of Rhode Island in the record for May 28). A full stu 

question has yet to be made. Enough has been said, he 
= show that whenever a published edition of the Debates ind 
a correction appears in the original text, and especially 
such a correction is marked as “revised” or “ copied ” 
Journal, it has to be determined whether the addition came 
Journal at all, and, if so, whether it came from the 1819 A 
tion, or from the earlier manuscript copy, of Jackson’s recor« 
ever a crossed-out reference to “the Journal” is found i 
bates, the presumption is in favor. of the insertion havin; 
early one. Whenever, on the contrary, the addition follow 
ence to “ the printed Journal”, or contains votes, or is writ 

88 The watermark is “ BUDGEN ”. The one pasted slip which f 
mark contains the Rules of the Convention. The arrangement and the 


Rules on this slip are such as almost to' preclude the possibility of their 
copied from the printed Journal. 
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Such a program embodied in fact a consummate strategy. Many, 
in fact most, of its specific desiderata could be granted by the govern- 
ments of Italy without a radical departure from their conservative 
and anti-national policy. Stich for instance were free schools, good 
roads, local railways, the encouragement of agriculture and industry. 
But it will be seen at once that taken as a whole the program could 
not be realized without a reconstitution of the political order. If. 
the princes of Italy pledged themselves to it, they would be admitting 
a camel into their tent. The first step to free trade was a pan- 
Italian customs union; the indispensable condition of a flourishing 
_ commerce was a truly national railway net; the only régime under 
which a free circulation of technical knowledge and a development 
of the precious spirit of association was imaginable was one from 
which the devils of censorship, police suspicions, and bureaucrats 
had been cast out. A strong group of the propagandists of the 
journals realized this with an increasing confidence in the strength 
of their cause. Shunning violence on principle, placing a noble con- 
fidence in the force of ideas, and in the irresistible power of economic 
and social necessities, once thoroughly felt, to break through all 
barriers, they worked their way forward within the irritating bounds 
imposed by the law. But there is no doubt of their intimate purpose, 
which was to create a new Italy. Cesare Correnti, publishing in the 
Annali, from 1840 onwards, articles passed by the Austrian censor, 
could in 1847 launch anonymously, from the same editorial desk, his 
terrific indictment L’Ausiria e la Lombardia, proclaiming his deliber- 
ate conviction that the Austrian government “in every circumstance 
is our enemy by nature, by choice and by necessity ”. 

It is evident that in this journalistic propaganda, from its incep- 
tion, were implicit the spirit and ideas of the well-known program of 
the moderate party as formulated by Balbo and D’Azeglio and its 
other representatives from 1844 to 1848. One finds in it the same 
sane opportunism, the same idealization of “legality”, the same 
“active resignation ”, based on the conviction that sound and durable 
progress was possible only in so far as it was supported by a wide- 
spread sense of common interest and necessity, intelligently recog- 
nized by the public and therefore by the princes themselves, if they 
would face the facts, as a proper object of policy. One also finds,, 
gradually developing, the specific items of a political program as 
answering to these necessities. These were brought together and 
formulated clearly by Cesare Balbo in his Speranze d’Italia (1844), 
and summed up by Massimo d’Azeglio in-his Proposta di un.Pro- 
gramma per VOpinione Nazionale (1847). In these great “ Primary 
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Works of the Risorgimento ” anyone who has paged such a journal 
as the Annali from 1824 onwards finds nothing new except the 
political emphasis. ‘The reforms that had been discussed for twenty 
years were merely invested with a frankly political character by 
Balbo, Durando, D’Azeglio, Cavour, and by the course of events 
after 1840 which pointed to an impending opportunity for action. 

` It was not only by a gathering stream of propaganda that the 
minds of Cavour’s future associates in the task of reconstituting 
Italy were formed. Behind that propaganda was a ressure—the 
pressure of a changing environment, of the forces of| a revolution 
in the economic and social order, which experience as well as 
books and journals brought home “to their business and their 
bosoms ”. Journals like the Annali aimed to provide their readers 
with a mirror of this new and changing world, or more precisely, a 


burning glass which would concentrate its rays upon the public con-. 


sciousness which they were striving to foment in-IJtaly.| What were 
the facts that loomed up before them as the most imposing and 
influential? ý j 
The foremost was the advent of industrialism, mechanical and 
capitalistic. This meant England, Belgium, France, and the United 
States. England was a theme on which the writers of the Annali 
never tired of descanting—-England “ so industrious, co! mercially so 
active, so enterprising, so powerful, in a word the istress of the 
earth”.* Where else prevailed that “ union of knowledge of in- 
terests, of power of all sorts that are to be found at London, at 
Manchester, at Liverpool? ”* No pains were spared to bring home 
to the reader the tremendous phenomenon. He received a full and 
competent delineation of England’s .factories, her trade, banks, 
finances, poor laws, schools, prisons, -cities, political inptttions, her 
possessions overseas. He was familiarized with the fidea that the 
new industrialism was a revolutionary force, that it required a root- 
and-branch reconstruction of society; and furthermore, that having 
started in one country it was bound to spread throughout Europe.’ 
If industrialism was impressive, not less so was j|its inevitable 
concomitant, the railroad. At first the Italian writer assumed the 


mea 


4 Annali (1833), Bulletin, p. 431. 
% Annali, 1. (1824), 233—236. 
6 The compilers of the Annali pointed out that even the ig. to exclude 
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British ‘manufactures by means of high tariffs only contributed to the spread of 
industrialism elsewhere. “One sees that in spite of all obstacles which seem to 
oppose the new European system, the commerce of [France] goes on expanding, as 
does that of Germany and other states, precisely because since 181l4 everyone seeks 
to exclude, and with his own means to imitate, Great Britain.” Annali, X. (1826), 
282-283. 
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attitude of curious spectators.” But their conversion was rapid. 
By 1830 they were eagerly reporting every step in the progress of 
the invention abroad. After 1835, when Austria began to build rail- 
ways,® the discussion became urgent and practical; and it entered the 
phase of full commitment with Cattaneo’s famous article, published 
in the Annali in 1836: “ Researches on the Project of a Railroad from 
Milan to Venice ’”’,® a project authorized in February, 1837. 

The discussion was the more fervid as the writers soon realized 
that the railroad was the most powerful instrument yet found to 
advance all of their ulterior purposes both economic and political. 
They saw in it the triumphant vindication of their philosophy that 
progress is not a dream, but a fact imposed “by the science of 
interests ”.® The locomotive would make free trade, at least within 
the Italian peninsula, a necessity.14 And after 1840 it began clearly 
to be seen that the locomotive, if properly directed, was the greatest of 
national revolutionists, and might be made to “stitch the boot”. 
This is the idea that dominates the discussion of railroads in Balbo’s 
Delle Speranse d'Italia (1844), in Petitti’s Delle Strade Ferrate 
Italiane e del miglior Ordinamento di esse (1845), and in the famous 
review of Petitti’s work by Cavour in La Revue Nouvelle (May, 
1846). l 

While the liberals were discussing the railroad, the steamship 
began to trail its smoke across the Mediterranean. Steam navigation 
brought in its train a consequence that was quickly apprehended as 
having a tremendous importance for Italy. For it was seen to be 
drawing the line of communication between England and the East 
back from the Atlantic and the Cape of Good Hope, to which this 
had shifted in the Renaissance, leaving Italy to languish, and to be 
restoring it to the Mediterranean, to the very gates of the Italian 
cities. The British government became deeply interested in finding 
a way through the Levant, by Egypt or by the Euphrates. In 1835 
the Annali announced that in March the British had established a. 
monthly service of steamships from London to Alexandria; connect- 
ing with the East India Company’s steam packets from Suez to Bom- 
hay.° By 1835 the traffic of dispatches and passengers from the 
whole Continent, including England, to the East was passing through 

7In 1827 a reviewer could write: “ Perhaps the epoch is still distant when 
Italy can profit by this kind of resource.” B...iin Annali, XI. (1827), 229. 

8 Stern, Geschichte Europas, VI. 10. 


6 Annali, XLVIII. (1836), 283-332. 
` 10 For this argument see Balbo, C., Delle Speranze d'Italia (Paris, 1844), Àp- 
pendix. 
11 Cattaneo, in Annali, XLVIII. (1836), 304~305. 
13 Annali, XLV. (1835), 150. 
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France to Marseilles, thence by French packet boats to Alexandria." 
Austria bid for a share of this traffic at Trieste,-and that port grew by 
leaps and bounds on its trade with the Levant. 

The Italian writers watched all these changes with an increas- 
ingly anxious sense of the need for prompt and radical action to*give- 
Italy its proper place in relation to them. An Italy without partitions 
„must be thrown open to the transit trade between Fast and West. 
A railroad line must be built from the Rhine to Genoa to enable that 
port to compete with Marseilles and Trieste, or bette still, a penin- 
sular line from the Alps to Brindisi, which would make Italy once 
more the thoroughfare between Europe and the East.| The effect of 
this great shift in the trade route to the Orient upon the national con- 
sciousness of the Italian publicists can hardly be overemphasized. It 
placed Italy, with its antiquated institutions, squarely in the. midst 
of “the new European system”. The realization of this reacted on 
the discussion of railroads, making a truly national|/ network seem . 
imperative; and contributed powerfully to a sense jof the urgent 
necessity of modernizing both the economic and the. political equip- 
ment of the nation. . 

Another fact made a profound impression on the Italian journal- 
ists as they looked out upon the new Europe, and was the Ger- 
man Zollverein. The Annali hailed the news of the meeting at 
Berlin in September, 1833, which insured its completion with the 
exclamation: “ Heaven grant that like combinations: may~be pro- 
‘posed and adopted for the states of Italy!” 14. The event gave a 
tremendous impulse to the discussion of an Italian qustoms league. 
The Zollverein supplied the propagandists of liberalism with an in- 
valuable weapon, for it was a fact that could be discussed openly; it 
was a working model of what they wanted; it was | furthermore a 
measure. at once indispensable to the success of the railways that 
were being built, and inseparable from the idea of a national network 
and the dream of making this a link in the transit to the East; finally, 
the Zollverein indicated a step, couriselled by obvious |practical inter- 
ests, which must inevitably be accompanied by an actlof political as- 
sociation, and which would, they believed, throw i the doors to 










Liberty and Union. ; . 

The European scene was changing, and we hav abundant evi- 
dence that in Italy a powerful intellectual minority were eagerly 
and hopefully studying this revolution; but also in Italy itself the 
economic and social order was undergoing changes|in the critical 


13 Annali, LXI. (1839), 145-165. 
14 Annah (1833), Bulletin, p. 463. 
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period between 1815 and 1848. This is not the place for a descrip- 
tion of them, and the materials for an adequate description are still 
painfully scanty. With the scarcity of good studies, and in a few 
words, one can only offer some cautious generalizations. 

In the first place, it is sufficiently clear that when the Italian states 
were swept by the first war of independence, in 1848, their industries 
had only begun to feel the effect of the economic revolution that was 
transforming those of northern Europe. Agriculture retained an 
immense preponderance. Nevertheless there was an industrial move- 
ment. The factory, though still comparatively rare, had entered the 
scene; and modern machinery was being introduced and multiplied. 
The force of this statement is not seriously weakened when one adds 
that it is applicable only to Lombardy, Tuscany, and Piedmont, and. 
with much less emphasis to the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

Also commerce was increasing. It is true that internal circula- 
tion of any scope was almost paralyzed by the customs barriers and 


. bad roads, and that commercial speculation was characterized by ex- 


treme caution, even in Lombardy where capital was the most abun- 
dant. Nevertheless there was movement. In Lombardy-Venetia and 
Piedmont great transalpine highways were opened, and in Tuscany 
and Naples, as well as in these states, the period saw a new skeleton 
system of main roads constructed, and in Lombardy an admirable 
network connecting these with the rural communes. A steadily in- 
creasing mass of goods was cleared at the ancient fairs of Brescia, 


' Bergamo, and Sinigaglia; and the shipments of silk to Switzerland, 


England, France, Germany, and Russia assumed very considerable 
proportions. The statistics of the seaports tell the same story of 
expansion. Insurance companies were established; joint-stock cor- 
porations, savings banks, and banks of discount were introduced; 
and these institutions gave a facility to the mobilization of capital 


, which Italy had not known since the Renaissance. In commerce as 


in industry it was a period of beginnings, but there was movement. 

Finally, in all of the states of Italy agriculture was showing signs 
of progress—a progress that was a phase in a profound revolution. 
This had begun in the eighteenth century as a result of the steady 
pressure of population on the means of subsistence and the general 
rise in the price of foodstuffs. It received a great impulse under 
the French régime with the abolition of feudalism, the sale of church 
lands, and the application of a code of law that exalted the rights of 
the small proprietor. It is important to note that in this field the 

15 For a pioneer study of the influence of this and other factors in Piedmont, 


see the invaluable study of Prato, G., L’Evolusione Agricola nel Secolo XVIII. e le 
Cause Economiche dei Moti del 1792-98 in Piemonte (Turin, 1909). 
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in the important: states of Italy, and the remnants of the old order 
went on disappearing. Land had become negotiable, and the class 
of small proprietors multiplied. ‘he result, on the jeconomic side, 
was the application of individual initiative to the prablems of agri- 
cultural production. The effect on the social order was to promote 
' an interpenetration of the old nobility with a new proprietary bour- 
geoisie, which made itself felt as those who had acquired capital in 
- trade or by. their labor bought up the land or rented jit for specula- 


Restoration did not seriously disturb the Napoleonic fhe at least 


tive purposes. This fact must be’ kept constantly in}mind for it is- 


the key to the social complexion of Italy in the states that were the 


true centers of the Risorgimento. The proprietors jones, not on 


the soil, but in the towns and cities, and therefore formed a bour- 
geoisie, which was conservative, but which was profoundly attached 
by its interests to the principle of private property and free contract. 
It was therefore readily penetrated by the economic liberalism which 
dominated the thought of the intellectuals, and which was founded on 
the principle of personal responsibility and individual] rights. With 
this gradual social transformation came the introduction of the new 
scientific technique, eagerly adopted and disseminated by’ the great 
liberal proprietors like Porro, Confalonieri, ia and- Ricasoli, 
Cavour and Balbo, and vigorously propagated by the new journalism 


and by the agricultural societies, such as the Georgofili of Tuscany, 


and the Associazione Agraria of Piedmont. 

It is not as yet possible, as I have already remarked, to ascertain 
precisely the extent of the economic changes that occurred in Italy 
during the Risorgimento. But far’more important than a descrip- 
tion of those changes are the beliefs about them that were commonly 
entertained, for it was the picture of them in the mihd of the con- 
temporary observer, and not the picture that. we can/ piece together 
only with difficulty after a century, that determined action. Regard- 
ing this our evidence is full and positive. However slight the 


measurable progress of Italian industry, commerce, and agriculture, - 


the young liberals of Cavour’s generation, seeing it as a part of the 
great revolution that was transforming Europe, attached a tremen- 
dous significance to it. Most of them, with their fine dream of 
human perfectibility, hailed it with joy and eager impatience. But 
the important fact is that, whether optimistic or not, the liberals were 
"united in representing it to themselves and to, their readers as‘an in- 
exorable destiny. Cattaneo, flaying the opponents of the Milan- 
Venice railway in 1836, writes: “ If they do not want to build it now, 
they will have to build it later. . . . Willing or unwilling they will 
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have to obey the force of the times which stands over us inexo- 
rable.” 1°. Another writes: “This utility . . . by the law of levels 

. assumes inevitably the character of a necessity.” '* And nothing 
is more important, in this contemporary discussion, than the rapidly 
increasing insistence of the notg of urgency. The Italians must 
align themselves with the general movement or be ruined. “In the 
present state of Europe the status quo is the ruin of a nation,” 1° 
“ Those who do not progress with the times will by the times be over- 
taken, overthrown and punished.” "° This insistence upon the need 
of immediate action reaches its climax in Balbo’s Speranze: “ In 
these years about the middle of the nineteenth century, perhaps in the 
few that remain of its fifth decade, our future, commercial, industrial 
and agricultural, will be decided for centuries and centuries. These 
are the climacteric years of the public economy of all the nations of 
Europe, but more than all for that of Italy.” For Italy it is a race, 
a question of “ seizing the single advantage that remains to us”, the 
providential advantage of a position on the “reopened thoroughfare 
to the Orient ”.?”? . 

Finally, to understand the relatively rapid penetration and triumph 
of the propaganda that I have been describing, one must take into 
account not only the changes in the fabric of Italian society, and the 
change in Italy’s position with reference to the rest of Europe, but 
also the attitude of the aristocracy of: the Italian states, and later, 
the action of the princes. The Italian communities remaining pre- 
dominantly agricultural were profoundly conservative. They would 
not have responded to the leadership of a parvenue bourgeoisie, and 
it is therefore a fact of capital importante that from 1815 onwards a 
group of young nobles devoted themselves to the propagation of 
“improvements ” and of the order of ideas associated with them. 
They traveled in England and France; they gave of their wealth to 
introduce the new technique, to found schools and savings banks, to 
finance new enterprises, to form charitable associations that would 
bring into codperation men of all classes and awaken a civic spirit. 
When, in the ’forties, the princes, the natural leaders of.the aristoc- 
racy, began to move; when, above all, Charles Albert, King of 
Sardinia, adopted new civil and commercial codes, reduced the 
Piedmontese customs duties, projected a railroad, and founded a 
bank of discount, such steps were immediately interpreted in terms 

16 Annali, XLVIII (1836), 331. 

ir Annak, LIV. (1837), 313. 

18 Annali, LII. (1837), 271. 


19 Annali, LXXVII (1843), 271. 
20 Balbo, C., op. cit., p. 310. 
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of the-whole program of action which had been dei and dis- 
cussed for twenty years and which was inseparably; connected with 
the thought of political liberalism; and the princes a immediately 
found themselves caught in an avalanche which swept them towards 
constitutionalism and union. And. jn the accompanying outburst of 
national feeling, the intellectual leadership passed ds by right into - 
the hands of those who seemed to be triumphantly vindicated ïn their ` 
affirmation that “independence is not a cry of révolution but a 
principle of, political economy”. The hour of the|Moderates had 
arrived. , | 

With the yielding of the princes, the “ Moderates ”—for by that 
name was called the party that had rallied to the ideas that I have 
been disctissing—were suddenly swept into the field, of political ac- 
tion. Here their lack of experience and of a previous opportunity 
for free discussion told heavily against them. These shortcomings 
combined with municipal and sectional jealousies, and with the apathy 
and clericalism of the masses, to, produce the dissehsions, the dis- 
orientation, and the swift and tragic failures of 1848+1849. But the 
long campaign of free discussion in the economic field had done its 
good work. It had cleared the air, and produced a unanimity of 
sentiment regarding the fundamental principles of aaa ir and social 





reforms. Between 1852 and 1859 Cavour could carry out a program 
of such reforms on which substantial agreement had already been 
reached. For him remained only the task—and a Herculean one it 
was !—of finding the political and diplomatic combinations that the 
necessities of: the new situation required. It was a factor of the 
greatest importance in his success that for eighteen years before 
his political début, as a commercial farmer, tramping the fields at 
. Leri in his “enormous straw hat”, he had felt in alljof its practical 
“urgency the need of a reconstruction; and as a liberal “of the first 
hour ”, active journalist from 1843, editor of the Risorgimento in 
1847, and therefore a brother craftsman in the group of liberal propa- 
gandists, he fully shared their vision, and was recognized by them 
as one of themselves. l | 
The current of thought which I-have sought to define, as distinct 
from those dominated by the nationalistic idealism of Mazzini, and 
the Neo-Guelf idealism of Gioberti, together with the radual changes 
in the Italian economic and social order on which the hopes of this 
movement were founded, presents a field of research that has re- 
mained unexploited and that is far from being the dusty scrapheap 
of statistics which it might seem at first sight. It involves the study 
of a philosophy and of social. and political action in the broadest 
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sense; and it brings into view a most interesting and instructive 
variant of the liberal democratic movement of the century. Although 
the theme has been curiously underemphasized by the Italiąn his- 
torians, a foundation has been laid by the precious studies of Ciasca, 
Prato, Pugliese, Rota, and Tarlé. What is now most needed is a 
series of monographic studies which will reveal, state by state, the 
nature and extent of the social and economic changes that took place 
in the critical period between 1815 and 1848, and will relate these to 
the thought of the liberal group whose writings determined the im- 
pression that they made. The material is abundant in Italy, and is 
sufficient for a good beginning in such substantial Risorgimento col- 
lections as those at Harvard and Yale. The student who approaches 
it with a sufficiently broad “ discourse of reason” could make a most 
useful and interesting contribution to the history of nineteenth cen- 
tury Europe. 
KENT ROBERTS GREENFIELD. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


21 Ciasca, R, L'Origine del ‘ Programma per ?Opinione Nazionale Italiana’ del 
1847—48, in the Biblioteca Storica del Risorgimento Italiano, serie VIII. n. 3 
(Rome-Milan-Naples, 1916); Prato, L’Evolugione Agricola nel Secolo XVIII. e le 
Cause Economiche dei Moti del 1792~1798 in Piemonte (Turin, 1909); also, by the 
same author, La Vita Economica in Piemonte a Mesco ti Secolo XVITI. (Turin, 
1908); and his Fatti e Dottrine Economiche alla Vigilia del 1848 in Biblioteca di 
Storia Italiana Recente, IX. (Turin, 1921)—a study -centered on the Piedmontese 
Agrarian Association of 1842, but of extraordinary suggestiveness and scope; 
Pugliese, S., Condicionit Economiche e Finansiarie della Lombardia nella prima Metà 
del Secolo XVIII. (Turin, 1924); Rota, E., L'Austria in Lombardia e la Prepa- 
razione del Movimento Democratico-Cisalpino, in Biblioteca Storica del Risorgimenio 
Italiano, serie VI. no. 10, t911; Tarlé, E., Le Blocus Continental et le Royaume 
Vitalie—la Situation Economique de I’Jtalie sous Napoléor I. (Paris, 1928). 


THE REHABILITATION OF A RURAL 
_COMMONWEALTH ! 


We North Carolinians are a modest people. Indeed, our modesty: 


is our favorite boast. We love to think of North Carolina as “a 
valley of humility between two mountains of conceit|/’—but we love 
still more to brag about it. That is what we call our “f honest pride ”’. 
We, of course, fully understand and appreciate our rdal worth. The 
Cherokee Indians, who once inhabited a large part of North Carolina, 
had no such word as “ Cherokee” in their own language; they called 
themselves the Ani-Yin’-Wiya—that is, the “real ple” or the 
“principal people ”. They were true Carolinians. It was this same 
modest appreciation of ourselves, doubtless, that inspired the chair- 
man of your program committee—himself the most modest of North 


Carolinians—to select the topic for this evening’s address. Irvin . 


~ eee 


Cobb once said that North Carolina’s greatest need is a press agent; 
Professor Boyd evidently hopes to supply the need by recruits from 


the American Historical Association. Gentlemen, North Carolina 


Ses every man to do his duty !. 

' As for myself, I confess to no little embarrassment at the part 
assigned to me in this conspiracy. Really, it seems to smack too 
much of that form of egotism which inspires a man b: invite you to 
his house in order to talk about himself. That offends the feeling 
of humility which I inherited in so marked a degree from the O’Con- 


nors of County Cork. To mitigate the offense as much as possible, . 


therefore, I shall ask you to think of this address ag a part of the 
program of the general session that is to follow. That program 
~deals with certain economic and social phases of he recent and 
contemporary South. Let us think, therefore, of North Carolina 
merely as a typical Southern state, and bear in mind 4 t what may be 
‘said of it is applicable, in varying degrees, to all the Aa Southern 
states. It at least reconciles me to my part in this affair to pretend 
that a discussion of certain recent and contemporary aspects of this 
one state may contribute to a clearer understanding of jthe recent and 
contemporary South as a whole. 

Since 1876 the life of the South has been influenced chiefly by its 
heritages from civil war and its. aftermath. maa among these 
heritages, in my judgment, was the loss of self- ont nce. In 1860 

1 An address delivered at the North Carolina meeting of a American His- 


torical Association. . 
(44) 
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the South challenged the power of the nation in full confidence of 
victory; the result did not justify its faith, and from its crushing 
defeat and subsequent humiliation the South emerged with an obses- 
sion of failure which undermined its confidence in its capacity for 
leadership and achievement and has made it content to accept a lower - 
position in the national life than the ante bellum South would have 
tolerated. 

The effect of this heritage of failure has been accentuated by the 
heritage of poverty. The poverty of the South is concrete evidence 
of its failure, and poverty is never conducive to a feeling of self- — 
confidence. Military defeat left the South prostrate and bankrupt, 
but it did not destroy its natural resources, nor impair the reserve 
powers of its people. Had they been left free to work out their own 
salvation, they would doubtless have quickly repaired their material 
losses; but this was not to be; it did not suit the purposes of their 
conquerors. Reconstruction followed, and Reconstruction meant not 
only political, but also economic and social destruction. The South 
was thus compelled to begin the process of rebuilding at the bottom. 
That process was slow and difficult. In 1890 the per capita wealth 
of North Carolina, $361.00, was exactly the same as it was in 1860, 
and North Carolina was typical of the South as a whole. In 1900 
the wealth of the South was less than twice what it was in 1860, but 
while the South was thus barely recovering its lost ground, the rest 
of the country was multiplying its wealth sevenfold. We call the. 
contemporary South wealthy; it is so, however, only by comparison 
with itself of half a century ago; its economic life is still on a lower 
plane than that of the country as a whole. ; 

The South’s economic development has been retarded by its 
political heritage from “The Tragic Era”. The revival of business 
and agriculture depended upon political peace and stability and the 
restoration of the Southern states to their proper place in the Federal 
Union. Reconstruction made both impossible. It gave the South 
a unique problem that for two generations absorbed its political 
genius and drew a sharp distinction between it and the rest of the 
country. The granting of political power to the negro, without mak- 
ing provisions for training him in its proper exercise, lowered the 
whole tone of Southern politics, while the attempt to force the forms 
of democracy upon a people ignorant of its essence made the practice 
of democracy impossible. The white South believed itself justified 
in saving its civilization by any method, and Ku Kluxism followed 
in the wake of negro suffrage. Moreover, unrestricted negro suf- 
frage forced the South into an anomalous position in the Union, and 
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for fifty years caused it to feel the power of the Federal government 
chiefly as a restrictive and coercive force. The Federal Congress 
forced negro rule upon the South at the point of the bayonet; the 
Federal courts became the chief instruments of its degradation; and 
the Federal executive was usually represented here by officials who 
could seldom command either respect or confidence in their com- 
munities. A Republican President, the present Chief Justice of the 
United States,? once declared that the custom of appointment by 
“a distant appointing power ” of “men to perform official functions 
in a community politically hostile to those men ” was one of the chief 
political evils under which the South has suffered. After 1865, 
except for rare and brief intervals, the South was rigidly excluded 
from high administrative positions in the Federal government; even 
today, sixty-five years after Appomattox, it is without such repre- 
sentation. The South is in the Union, but not of it, and Southerners 
are still made to feel as strangers in the house of their fathers. Ex- 
cluded from national affairs, morbidly sensitive to a local problem 
that separated them from the rest of the country, Southerners in- 
evitably became politically introspective and provincial. Thus what 
was once the most nationally minded section of the country ceased 
to think nationally—and the Nation pays the piper! 

To the heritages of failure, of poverty, and of provincialism, let 
us add one other—the most perplexing, the most difficult, the most 
‘ all-absorbing problem, I venture to assert, that any people ever had 
to deal with. I mean, of course, the race problem. | I do not mean 
the negro. The negro has always been with us, but the negro in 
„slavery presented no race problem. The race problem is a heritage 
of civil war and Reconstruction. It followed emancipation with its 
consequent problem of the status of the free black man in a white 
man’s civilization. The race question sets the South apart; it 
permeates every phase of Southern life; it is, indeed, the one thing in 
the South from which even the casual visitor can not escape. 

The South, conscious of the handicap of its hetitages, has long 
struggled, sometimes hopefully, sometimes despairingly, to escape 
from them. This evening, it is my task to trace the struggle in a 
single typical Southern state and to sum up what it has accomplished 
toward that end. The struggle began in 1868. In North Carolina, 
as elsewhere in the South, political disorganization, economic ruin, 
and social disintegration followed the military collapse of the Con- ` 
federacy. The immediate problem was the establishment of a stable 
government and the restoration of the state to its proper Federal 
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relations. Both processes were well under way when they were 
checked by Reconstruction. The people submitted, but with the sub- 
mission of despair, not of conviction, and with the firm determina- 
tion to restore constitutional government at the first opportunity. In 
the struggle for and the final triumph of this’ principle lies the sig- 
nificance of the political events from 1868 to 1876. 

As Reconstruction rested on the basis of a solid black vote, so its 
overthrow was accomplished by a-solid white vote. It is well to 
remember that such political solidarity was a new thing in the South. 
Before 1868 the same political divisions existed here as existed else- 
where in the country; it was Reconstruction that made the South 
solid. In 1876 the great mass of the white voters of North Carolina 
regardless of former divisions, welded into a single party and led by 
an old-line Whig who would have challenged to mortal combat any- 
body who had called him a Democrat before 1868, rose in revolt 
against the Reconstruction government and swept the es from 
their places of power and pillage. 

The political order which this victory placed in control of the 
state for the next two decades was dubbed by its opponents the 
“Bourbon Democracy ”. They meant to imply by that term that 
the ante bellum slaveholding oligarchy, having “learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing ”, had returned to power bent upon restoring the 
old régime. There was a certain element of truth in the implication. 
Elderly statesmen—mostly ex-Confederate colonels and brigadiers— 
whose minds dwelt chiefly on the “ glories” of the past and the 
“ degradation ” of the present, controlled the party machinery and 
exhausted their political genius in the twin tasks of keeping the negro 
out of office and themselves in. Huigh-minded, patriotic men, they 
furnished clean, honest government, and assured the political su- 
premacy of the white race, but they little understood the social and 
economic problems of the new day. 

The economic and social conditions with which the “ Bourbons ” 
had to deal were quite as bad as the political conditions. Between 
1850 and 1860 North Carolina had gone through a decade of re- 
markable economic and social development. The great schism of 
1860 had checked the movement, but the necessities of war itself had 
revealed to this agricultural community that it possessed an inventive 
genius and mechanical capacity which it did not know it had, and 
this revelation became an important factor in the subsequent in- 
dustrialization of the state. North Carolina’s two great industries— 
textiles and tebacco—had taken root before 1860 and both were 
stimulated by the demands of war. 
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This, was especially true of the latter, for the habits contracted by 
the soldiers in the army continued during peace and after 1865 “all 


over the country a new era opened for good tobacco”. During the 
war, within sight of where we are now assembled, James R. Green 
was manufacturing for the local trade an excellent bry id of smoking 


before Sherman, passed through Durham, then a mere flag station, 
and became acquainted with Green’s product. Hard jipon their heels 
came the “ Damyankees ”, who raided Green’s little ory, and left 
him facing what seemed irretrievable ruin. But the soldiers, 
“ Johnny rebs ” and “ Damyankees ” alike, liked his prand; with the 
restoration of peace from all parts of the United States orders began 
to pour in; Green revived his business, and was soon seeking addi- 
tional capital for expansion. At the happy suggestio of a friend, he 
adopted a Durham bull as his trade mark, and before many years" 
“ Bull Durham Smoking Tobacco ” became known wherever men are 
accustomed to seek solace in what William Byrd long ago called “ that 
_ bewitching Vegetable”. At the same time, on his f fifteen miles 
away, another pioneer of the tobacco business was| building a new 
and larger log factory, twenty by thirty feet, to meet ithe needs of his 
expanding business. After Appomattox, Washington Duke returned 
from the Confederate army to pick up the broken threads of his life ` 
on the red clay hills of his little farm in Orange County. He found 
the place a wreck; Sherman’s “bummers” had passed through. 
Then forty-five years of age, the father of five children, he possessed 
a cash.capital of fifty cents in United States money) for which, with 
characteristic business acumen, he had sold a five dollar Confederate 
note to a Yankee soldier. His outlook, not to sp too boastingly, 
was none too bright. It happened, however, thatthe raiders had 
overlooked a small quantity of leaf tobacco in an outhouse. Gather- 
ing this windfall into a tumbled-down log barn, Mr. Duke and his 
three sons pulverized it into smoking tobacco, packed it in bags, and 
modestly labeled it “ Pro Bono Publico”. The founder of the for- 
tune which endowed Duke University had an ea Loading 
his output into an old patched-up wagon, drawn by two blind mules, 
Mr. Duke set out to peddle it through eastern North Carolina. In 
that wagon rode the American Tobacco Com , the Southern 
Power Company, and the Duke Foundation. 
Washington Duke’s story is not unique; it is the story of many 
another pioneer of the tobacco business in North Carolina. The early 
tobacco factory was usually a log barn located oni the farm. The 
farmer himself was producer, manufacturer, and salesman. By 1870 
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the business began to attract men with capital. Two results fol- 
lowed—the farmer ceased to manufacture his own product'and the 
business became concentrated in a few centers. In 1868 Durham 
had but one tobacco factory, in 1872 it had twelve. Two years later 
the Dukes moved from their farm to Durham, and the next year 
R. J. Reynolds moved from his farm. in Virginia to Winston-Salem. 

This shift from country to town was due to the necessity of seek- 
ing better transportation facilities. For many years the search was in 
vain. Transportation systems had suffered from war, but war was 
less destrjictive than Reconstruction. It was the pressing necessity 
for rebuilding the railroads that opened the door for the waste, ex- 
travagance, and corruption of the Reconstruction government. In 
North Carolina a ring was able to control the legislature through the 
venality of corrupt white and ignorant black legislators. Its direct- 
. ing genius was a New York carpetbagger, its paymaster a North 
Carolina banker, its members the carpetbag and scalawag leaders. 
The activities of this ring beggar description. With lavish entertain- 
ments, free distribution of liquor, services of prostitutes, open and 
unblushing bribery, it bought and sold legislators like so many cattle 
on the hoof. It overlooked no item of graft known to the legislative 
mind, but it made railroads its specialty. It cut existing lines in two, 
revived defunct companies, and chartered fictitious corporations. Its 
procedure was simplicity itself. Railroad companies, officered by 
members of the ring, applied to the legislature for aid in the form 
of state bonds; the ring put through the necessary measures for ten 
per cent. of the proceeds; the railroad officials sold the bonds and 
disposed of the money without accountability to anybody. All told 
$13,315,000 were thus disposed of, for which not a mile of railroad 
was built. 

Industry, as well as transportation, paid the penalty. New rail- 
road lines were abandoned, existing roads forced into bankruptcy, 
and transportation facilities wrecked at the very time they were most 
needed, while on the back of property was piled a crushing load of 
debt and taxation. Within four years the state debt was increased 
threefold, the rate of taxation tenfold. 

Social institutions shared the fate of industry. Churches, chari- 
table agencies, schools and colleges, all had emerged from war and 
Reconstruction in ruins. The history of education best illustrates the 
conditions. Between 1840 and 1860 North Carolina had developed 
a good system of common schools; in 1860 its 2,854 public schools 
enrolled 116,567 pupils. At the outbreak of war, the University of 
North Carolina, founded in 1789, was teaching 430 students; the 
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church colleges, Davidson, Wake Forest, and Trinity (now Duke), 
were teaching as many more. Ruin was their, common lot. War 
wiped out a public school fund of $2,500,000; Reconstruction com- 
pleted the job. Wake Forest closed in 1862, Davidson and Trinity in 
1865; their endowments were gone. The University of North Caro- 
lina survived the war; Reconstruction wrecked it. The causes were 
two-—poverty and politics. Appomattox converted its securities into 
scraps of paper; party politics turned out the old faculty of scholars 
and replaced them with political spoilsmen. Friends of education 
mourned the fate of the institution; students refused ‘to entgr; and in 
1870 America’s oldest state university closed its doors. A former 
student, more realistic than sentimental, recorded the event in this 
memorandum on the wall of a recitation room: “ ae old University 
has busted and gone to hell today!” 

The destruction of the physical properties of these institutions 
was less disastrous than the destruction of the people’s morale. 
' Ovet the state hung the constant threat. backed by the sword of the 
nation, of social equality between’ the races and mixed schools and 
this threat planted a deep-seated prejudice against pers schools in 
the minds of the whites. 

Thus the heritages of Reconstruction, involving as they did the 
elemental things of society—law, order, peace, security of property, 
the preservation of society itself—exhausted the physical and mental 
resources of those who alone were competent to rebuild and direct 
the social institutions of the state. Though it was manifestly im- 
possible to accomplish these tasks out of the current revenues of the 
bankrupt state, the memory of Reconstruction and!its saturnalia of 
corruption made “ Bourbon ” law-makers chary of bond issues; they 
‘trembled at the very suggestion, and for five decades it was only 
necessary to quote Jefferson’s motto, “ Pay as you go; if you can’t 
pay, don’t go”, to send timid legislators scurrying to cover. And 
North Carolina didn’t go! Industry languished for lack of access 
to markets; agriculture waned under its burden of isolation; two 
generations of children grew up illiterate. 

Such were the conditions that confronted the “ R after 
1876. As the party which sought to perpetuate Southern traditions, 
which reflected the popular abhorrence of negro rule, which pro- 
claimed its guardianship of Anglo-Saxon civilization, the “ Bourbon 
Democracy ” frowned upon the agitation of any question that might 
tend to divide the white vote. To the cause of public education it 
gave generous lip service, but little else. The demand of the land- 
owner for relief from an unfair tax system found it lukewarm. It 
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turned a cold shoulder to the farmer’s cry for release from a vicious 
credit system which held him in the grip of the time-merchant. In 
its councils any form of governmental regulation of railroads was 
anathema. It denounced complaints against courthouse rings and 
demands for honest elections as insidious efforts to restore the negro 
to political power. In short, its idea of statesmanship was to preserve 
the status quo, and that at a time when society all around it was in a 
state of unprecedented ferment. 

However, the term “ Bourbonism~’’ tells but half the story. To 
be sure familiar faces appeared in the councils of the new Democracy, 
but its rank and file did not represent, as the old Democracy had 
done, the interests of an aristocratic landowning class. Among the 
motley mass which made up its following, the largest single group was 
composed of the small farmers. No other class had been so com- 
pletely ruined; nor did any other find the task of rehabilitation so 
- difficult. Their labor disorganized, their farms run down, their 
land a drug on the market, their products constantly falling in value, 
their interests sacrificed to those of industry by a protective tariff, 
the farmers found themselves in the toils of ever-mounting debts, 
while returning prosperity reserved its smiles for merchants and 
manufacturers, bankers and railroad promoters. Business with its 
more favorable credit relations and governmental protection recov- 
ered more rapidly than agriculture and the farmers became more and 
more restive. Thus while the Democracy was “ Bourbon” in the 
sense that it was conservative, it was not an aristocracy; it was not 
even planter-control; and while it sought to perpetuate old traditions, 
it actually fostered a new economic and social order. 

But a new power had risen in the old South—the power of the 
common man! Before 1860 the slave system had held the non- 
slaveholding white in an economic and social bondage only less 
rigorous than that of the negro. Illiterate and inarticulate, poor and 
unorganized, his social interests had been sacrificed to the planter’s _ 
creed that no education was needed for the laborer, his economic 
interests to his own pride which forbade him to engage in those forms: 
of labor which he associated with a servile class. When, therefore, 
Lincoln emancipated the negro, he proclaimed freedom no less for 
the non-slaveholding white. But a new generation had to grow up 
before this newly emancipated class could realize its new power; 
and for a quarter of a century the “ Bourbons” held it in line by 
its fear of negro domination and social equality, while they ex- 
ploited it in the interest of the commercial and industrial classes. _ 
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- Here and there voices of protest were raised—none louder or 
more persistent than that-of young Walter Hines Page. Page 
personified the ideals of the new generation. Born of pioneer stock, 
unidentified with the old slaveholding aristocracy, his search for an 
-education had carried him far afield for a Southern country boy of 
the ’seventies. Before reaching manhood he had traveled extensively 
in his own country and in Europe and had greatly broadened his 
intellectual and spiritual outlook. From school and travel he re- 
turned in the ’eighties to North Carolina afire with zeal to have a 
- hand “in the rebuilding of the old Commonwealth, and at Raleigh 
gathered around him a small group of like-minded young enthusiasts. 
He found North Carolina sitting disconsolate amid the ruins of her 
former glory, absorbed, as it seemed to him, in nursing her grievances. 
To arouse her out of her lethargy, to start her on the road of social 
and economic progress, seemed simple tasks to the eager, optimistic 
youth. Establishing a newspaper as his vehicle, he preached in- 
cessantly a trinitarian gospel of education, industry, and scientific 
agriculture. He spared nobody and no thing that stood in the way 
of his program; he poured forth a steady stream of argument, wit, 
satire, and ridicule against the ‘ Bourbons ” ; he exposed with merci- 
less frankness the fraudulent character of the three ghosts which he 
declared were strangling North Carolina in the grip of dead men’s 
hands—“ The Ghost of the Confederate dead, the Ghost of religious 
orthodoxy, the Ghost of negro domination”. He likened North 
Carolina to a mummy—a political, social, and economic Thothmes. II. 
—into whose dead body it was his mission to breathe the breath of 
life. But Page soon found it an “awfully discouraging business to 
undertake to prove to a mummy that it isa mummy”. The grinning 
old thing seemed satisfied to rest quietly in its ancestral tomb and ` 
protested loudly against the sacrilegious efforts of the young Knight 
of Progress to disturb its slumbers. However, Page’s crusade awak- 
ened a sympathetic response in a few kindred souls—such men as 
Charles W. Dabney, Charles D. Mclver, Edwin A. Alderman, and 
Charles B. Aycock—all men of his own generation. 

_ . Reforms move slowly, and after two years of apparently fruitless 
effort, the discouraged editor gave up the contest, “cast off the 
shackles of provinciality for the freedom of cosmopolitanism ”, i.e., 
the “went North’, and abandoned the- field to that “ mummified 
aristocracy ” which, he modestly lamented, “was driving the best - 
talent and initiative from the state”. Page understood the economic 
and social problems of his day; what he did not understand was that 
their solution awaited upon the solution of the political problem. 
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Perhaps nowhere in American history can be found a better illustra- 
tion of Jefferson’s theory that in a democracy a thunderstorm is 
necessary at least once in every generation. The storm came in the 
‘nineties. It was not, of course, confined to North Carolina, nor 
even to the South. In the agricultural West as well as in the agri- 
cultural South, as Professor Dodd has recently written, men rose in 
“wild protest ”. 


They talked of imminent vassalage, of subordination and final -slavery. 
Their language sounded like that of 1776. Their history and their eco- 
nomics were not perfect, but their sense of grievance was as great as that 
of the Boston rioters. They denounced the “hoarders of the world’s 
supply of gold”; they would take banks and railroads under the control 
of the government; they would, like the fathers of the republic, issue 
cheap money. But Westerners would not unite with Southerners, they 
remembered 1861 too clearly; Southerners could not vote with Westerners, 
they remembered 1865; and the hot campaign closed without changing the 
current of history. 


In the nation, perhaps, but not in the South. It was, indeed, the re- 
volt of the ‘nineties against “ Bourbonism” rather than the revolt of 
the ‘seventies against Reconstruction, that in the South opened the 
road to regeneration. 

The revolters were the small white farmers whom Lincoln had 
emancipated. Nine-tenths of them would have resented any sugges- 
tion that they were not loyal Democrats. Political revolution was no 
part of their original program; with a certain naive faith they expected 
their own party to work out their salvation. But'the “ Bourbons ” 
would have none of them; tradition was too powerful. After a dec- 
ade of vain appeal, the farmers were in a mood to listen to the seduc- 
tive whispers of an alliance with the West, and thousands of them 
broke the shackles of tradition to follow the West into the Populist 
movement. Populism spelled the doom of Bourbonism; it wrested the 
scepter from the Gordons, the Hamptons, and the Vances of the old 
order to confer it upon the Watsons, the Tillmans, and the Butlers 
of the new. 

The transition was not made without a bitter struggle. Unable 
to stand alone, their proffered alliance scornfully rejected by the 
“ Bourbons ”, North Carolina Populists sought allies in the camp of 
the common enemy, hoping in the face of good authority to the con- 
trary to find that the Ethiopian had changed his color. In 1894 and 
1896 in alliance with white Republican leaders and their solid phalanx 
of a hundred thousand negro voters, they swept the “ Bourbons ” 
from power. Once more the Republicans had an opportunity in 
North Carolina—the most fertile field for their cultivation in the 
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South—to build up a party able to meet the Democracy on equal 
terms; once more they saw the opportunity struck from their grasp 
by the ghost of the black Banquo that appeared at every Republican- 
Populist feast, and would not down! 

If the “ Bourbons” failed as statesmen, they scored heavily as 
prophets. The alliance of fifty thousand white voters with twice 
that number of black voters again gave to North Carolina a govern- 
ment resting chiefly upon a black constituency, and once more North 
Carolina lived through the hideous nightmare of Reconstruction. 
Waste, extravagance, and corruption characterized this second ex- 
periment in negro rule as it had characterized the first. Robbery, 
burglary, and murder were daily occurrences. Rape became a com- 
mon crime, and so did lynching—the white man’s lawless answer to 
the challenge of the negro’s lawlessness. In the chief city of the 
state, in many a smaller town, and in the black counties, neither life, 
ñor property, nor woman’s honor was secure. The whites armed 
for self-protection; Governor Aycock declared without contradic- 
tion that more guns and pistols were sold from 1896 to 1898 than 
had been sold in the previous twenty years, and I do not think he 
exaggerated the conditions when he said that during those years 
“lawlessness walked the state like a pestilence—death stalked abroad 
at noonday—' sleep lay down armed ’—the sound of the pistol was 
more frequent than the song of the mocking-bird—the screams of 
women, fleeing from pursuing brutes, closed the gates of our hearts 
with a shock ”. 

Then came the inevitable result. The first reaction from a de- 
bauch is a return to sobriety. Once more the whites united in solid 
ranks to open an avenue of escape through the door of “ white 
supremacy ”. They frankly acknowledged their appeal to race 
prejudice, recognized all the evils that might arise from it, and ad- 
mitted that it was charged with dynamite; but they declared it better 
to face the issue once for all than to have it recurring with accumulat- 
ing force every second year. It must not be supposed that Democrats 
alone made this fight. Thousands of Populists, horrified to find that 
the Ethiopian was still black, and many white Republicans, eager to 
be rid of their black incubus, marched in step with Democrats. 
They were the white hosts of the new era. Their very solution of 
the problem—a literacy test for suffrage applicable after a decade to 
whites and blacks alike—stamped them as men with a new vision. 

In 1924, writing in Walter Page’s magazine of North Carolina’s 
achievements in industry, road-building, agriculture, and education, 
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turer, or educator, or public officer, how these amazing things came 
to be, and he will begin by saying: ‘ Well, about twenty-five years 
ago, there was a man named Aycock.’” Charles B. Aycock, the 
leader of the new movement, was himself the son of a small farmer. 
He was only two years old when North Carolina adopted her Ordi- 
nance of Secession. As a youth he had seen his mother make her 
mark when signing her name. Graduating in 1880, he was the first 
fruit of that new University of North Carolina which had been raised 
upon the ruins of the old. In 1886, while a struggling young lawyer 
in a sleepy North Carolina village, he wrote Walter Page, then in the 
midst of his battle with the mummies: “ Three fourths of the people 
are with you and wish you Godspeed in your effort to awaken better 
work, greater activity, and freer opinion in the state.” From sturdy 
ancestors, Aycock had inherited a sympathetic understanding of the 
common man, and it was this quality, which he possessed in a super- 
lative degree, that enabled him to arouse the small farmers of North 
Carolina to a successful revolt against their heritages from Recon- 
struction. Nominated for governor in 1900, he expounded the new 
program as embracing the trinity of good government, universal 
education, and economic progress. Adopt that program, he prophe- 
sied, and “ There will be rest from political bitterness and race 
antagonism. Industry will have a great outburst. Freed from the 
necessity of voting according to our color we shall have intellectual 
freedom. With freedom of thought will come independence of 
action and public questions will stand or fall in the court of reason 
and not of passion”. The key to the problem was education. “ The 
man who seeks in the face of these provisions to encourage illiteracy ”, 
he declared, discussing the proposed literacy test, “is a public enemy 
‘and deserves the contempt of all mankind.” If elected, he promised 
the tens of thousands of small farmers. who flocked to hear him, “I 
shall devote the four years of my official term to the upbuilding of the 
public schools of North Carolina. I shall endeavor for every child to 
get an education’, And by “every child ”, he carefully explained, he 
meant blacks as well as whites. Thus he skilfully turned a heated 
political campaign into a campaign for universal education. 

Aycock reached the highest point of his leadership, and presented 
the sharpest contrast between the new and the old régime, when he 
came to deal with the relations of the two races. To appreciate fully 
the significance of -his position, you must bear in mind the circum- 
stances under which he took it. North Carolina had just passed 
through a second period of negro rule; that rule had been overthrown 
after a bitter contest in which the chief appeal had been to race 
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. passions, and the victorious whites were endeavoring to make perma- 
nent their power by an appeal to the principle of “ white supremacy ”. 
There was grave danger that such a principle would lay the basis 
of permanent hostility and hatred between the two races; that it did 
not do so was due to a small group of white leaders whose views 
ound expression in Aycock’s unalterable stand for justice to the 
negro. “ Universal justice is the perpetual decree of Almighty God ”, 
he told the convention which had just nominated him, “and if we 
fail to administer equal and exact justice to the’ negro... we 
shall in the fullness of time lose power ourselves.” “ God, who is, 
Love, trusts no people with authority for the purpose of enabling 
them to do injustice to the weak.” His constant repetition of these 
sentiments on the stump, his insistence on making universal educa- 
tion the chief theme of his speeches, and his determination that the 
door of hope should not be slammed in the face of the negro by 
permanently barring him from the privilege of suffrage, gave the 
whites a new conception of their duty to the. blacks, convinced 
thoughtful negroes that their race had nothing to fear from the new 
movement, and saved North Carolina from the unspeakable calamity 
of a perpetual heritage of ignorance and race hatreds. Eight years 
later a convention of negroes at Raleigh adopted a resolution de- 
claring their acceptance of “the restrictions recently placed upon the 
electors in this.state”’. 

The spirit of Aycock still lives in North Carolina. All that he 
dreamed and prophesied, indeed, has not yet come to pass. There 
is still an appalling amount of ignorance; chill penury continues to 
stifle thé aspirations of thousands; negroes do not yet enjoy their 
political rights as fully as whites; industrial development has brought 
unsolved problems of adjustment between labor and capital; race 
animosities still linger, but North Carolina has the will to solve these 
problems, and with time and patience and freedom of action, will do 
so. The new generation, to whom the Civil War and its aftermath 
are as remote as the Wars of the Roses, will see to that. But a few 
days ago the last Confederate soldier who will ever be elected to 
office in North Carolina, if not in the South, announced his early re- 
tirement from Congress, and with his passing will pass not only- a 
noble and picturesque representative of the Old South, but also a 
great and picturesque generation. The khaki of 1917 succeeds the” 
gray of 1861! 

Results of national significance are already apparent. A political 
tolerance and independence, impossible under former conditions, are 
slowly but surely developing. In 1856 a professor in the Uni- 
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versity of North Carolina was dismissed from the faculty by the 
trustees, and driven from the state by a mob, because he expressed 
a desire to vote for Fremont; in 1928 Mr. Hoover carried Chapel 
Hill precinct and the university faculty is still intact. Indeed, the 
closed season for Republicans now extends from January 1 to 
December 31, and even migrant Republicans no longer need the pro- 
tection of the game laws. In many respects, indeed, the Republican 
party has beer the chief beneficiary of the new political conditions. 
These conditions have enabled it to recruit its strength with former * 
Democrats upon whom party ties have begun to sit lightly. The 
growth of this group may be traced largely to the recent industrial 
development of the state and to the emphasis which parties now 
place on economic and social, rather than purely political problems. 
In 1928, the nineteen counties which contain more than ten cotton 
mills each cast 37.6 per cent. of the Republican vote for President, 
although they contain only 29 per, cent. of the population of the 
state. Fourteen of these counties went for Davis m 1924, but 
shifted to Hoover in 1928, and two of the other five were already in 
the Republican column. Drawn from the ranks of the industrialists 
and their allies, these voters had been alienated from the Democratic 
party by the rise of Bryanism, but theretofore had been held in line 
by the fear of the negro vote;.that fear was allayed forever when 
the Republican State Convention in 1922 declared: “the Republican 
party of North Carolina is an organization of white men and 
women”, and “has no intention of appointing negroes to office in 
this state”. Since then the word “negro” has not appeared in the 
platform of either party. In 1928, for the first time since 1872, 
‘North Carolina’s electoral vote landed in the Republican column. 
The result did not surprise those who were familiar with the de- 
velopment of North Carolina politics since 1g00. With the Re- 
publicans polling their full strength, it required a shift of only about 
- ten per cent. of the normal Democratic vote to turn the trick. This 
ten per cent. was easily supplied by Klucker patriots, who could not 
stomach Tammany ; by “ good wimmin, God bless ’em!”’, who would 
not look upon the cup when it was red; and by pious Protestants, 
_who had registered an oath in Heaven that the Pope should not pass. 
But it is well to remember that the Kluckers would have swallowed 
the Tiger, the “ good, wimmin ” would have risked the resurrection 
of John Barleycorn, and the Protestant bishops would have bowed 
the knee to Baal had their alternative been the return of Sambo to 
power. Southern politics are slowly but surely taking on the same 
characteristics, good and bad, of politics elsewhere in the country; 
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they have ceased to be unique, and the South should again be accorded 
its proper place politically in the Union. 

Liberate North Carolina from the shackles of its political heritage 
from Reconstruction, predicted Aycock, and “Industry will have a 
great outburst ”. First thé dream, then the realization. Along came 
James Buchanan Duke. “ There are two things in nature”, Wash- 
ington Duke used to say, “that I just can’t get through my head. 
One of them is that the earth is round; the other is my son Buck.” 

And no wonder; Buck Duke was a world in himself. As his name 
- indicates, he was born too late to be a Confederate soldier; like Page 
and Aycock, he was of the new generation. At the age of twelve 
he began work in his father’s factory; at eighteen he was a full part- 
ner; at thirty-two he organized the American Tobacco Company. 
Twenty years later he controlled from seventy to eighty per cent. of 
the tobacco trade of the country. Then came the day when the 
Tobacco King succumbed to a sore toe, and took to his bed. His 
surgeon, a native of South Carolina, attempted to distract his mind 
from his twitching digit with the story of a little hydroelectric plant ‘ 
which he had built on his South Carolina farm. That story gal- 
vanized Buck Duke into action; he forgot his toe in the excitement 
of finding a new economic world to conquer. In Piedmont Carolina 
were streams flowing unimpeded to the ocean; why not harness them 
in the service of man? Buck Duke’s answer to this, question is the 
two-hundred-million dollar Southern Power Company with its capacity 
of 850,000 horsepower. “In Great Britain”, according to French 
Strothers, “. . . every laborer, on an average, is aided by half a 
horsepower of artificial power. In North Carolina, every laborer in 
a factory drives a team of eight invisible horses, brought to his 
service over the wires of the leashed strength of the Catawba River.” 
But the Southern Power Company is only one of half a dozen such 
corporations, and as their hydroelectric plants arose along the banks 
of Carolina rivers, factories sprang up like magic; spreading and 
following the ever-lengthening transmission lines, they have covered ` 
the state. 

Lengthening transmission lines explain one important phase of 
the industrialization of North Carolina. They have industrialized 
this rural community without destroying its rural character. In 
North Carolina, eighty per cent. of the people still live in rural areas, 
and the state can not boast of a single city of a hundred thousand 
people. Nor have industries been localized. Variety rather than 
specialization characterizes their development. Cotton mills, tobacco 
factories, furniture plants, and other industrial enterprises exist side 
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by side in the same communities. Winston-Salem and Durham are 
famed as tobacco centers, but both are also large manufacturers of 
cotton goods. -In the Greensboro area are great cotton mills, but 
High ‘Point, twenty miles away, is second only to Grand Rapids as a 
furniture mart. The Charlotte-Gastonia district 1s the textile heart 
of the South, but at Badin, in an adjoining county, is the world’s larg- 
est aluminum plant. The 535 cotton mills of the state are found in 
sixty-two, the 109 furniture factories in twenty-four of the state’s 
one hundred counties. 

To tell the story of industry in North Carolina since Aycock 
released the energies of the state in 1900 is to leave the low grounds 
of sober history and climb to the high plateaus of fairyland. To 
credit it one must hear it told in the cold figures of the United States 
Census. ‘I choose to enter into these minute and particular details ”, 
said Burke in 1775, discussing the trade of the American colonies, 
“ because generalities, which in all other cases are apt to heighten and 
raise the subject, have here a tendency to sink it. When we speak 
of the commerce with our colonies fiction lags after truth, invention is 
unfruitful, and imagination cold and barren.” 

You will, I am sure, pardon me if, with becoming modesty, I 
emulate the example of the great orator. From 1900 to 1925, the 
number of wage-earners in industry in North Carolina increased 
from 72,000 to 173,000, their annual earnings from $14,000,000 . to 
$127,000,000, the cost of the raw materials they used from $45,000,- 
000 to $380,000,000, the value of their output from $85,000,000 to 
$952,000,000. | Agriculture kept pace with industry. In the same 
period the value of North Carolina’s farm products rose from 
$89,000,000 to $514,000,000, the value of farm lands from $233,- 
000,000 to $1,050,000,000. The estimated true value of all prop- 
erty in the state was $682,000,000 in 19gc0; it was $5,284,000,000 in 
1925. As I have stated before, the per capita wealth of the state in 
1890 at $361 was the same as it was in 1860; in 1925 it was $1,879. 

At this point I must pause to brag a little; indeed, the chairman of 
the program committee expects it of me, and I can hold myself in 
leash no longer. For it would never do to allow you to return to 
your homes without being told that North Carolina leads the nation 
in the number of cotton mills; that in the value of their output it 
challenges the primacy of Massachusetts; that in furniture it treads 
on the heels of Michigan; that in tobacco it outstrips all competitors ; 
that the value of its farm products surpasses that of any Southern 
state except the empire of Texas, which is five times its size; and that, 
excepting New York alone, it pays into the United States treasury a 
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larger revenue than any other state in the Union. Pardon the di- 
gression; North Carolina would never have forgiven me if I had 
neglected to mention these things. But to appreciate fully what they 
mean you must remember that when Charles B.- Aycock and James 
Buchanan Duke were tow-headed lads on their fathers’ worn-out 
_ farms in Wayne and Orange counties, North Carolina lay prostrate 
. and bankrupt under the iron heel of war! l 

It is only when this economic progress is translated into terms of 
social development that its full significance appears. The old Com- 
monwealth against which the farmers revolted in the ’nineties was 
primarily a political institution; the new. Commonwealth of the 
twentieth century: is primarily a -social institution. Public interest 
in race relations, education, health, temperance, public welfare work, 
the relations of labor and capital, and other similar questions, have 
almost driven politics off the front page of the newspapers. The 
establishment by the state since 1900 of half a hundred charitable, 
correctional, and educational agencies to meet the growing public 
interest in such problems is expressive of the popular conception of 
the state as the chief social agent of its people. To the solution of 
these problems North Carolina, through both public and private 
sources, for twenty-five years has been devoting her best thought and 
her treasure. 

Last year a bright young German student, on her first visit to 
America, said to me that everywhere she had gone in the East and in 
the North she had been told that there were better race relations in 
North Carolina than elsewhere in the South. Her inquiring mind 
desired an explanation. I replied: “ Twenty-five years ago there 
was a man named Aycock.” Aycock pledged North Carolina to a 
policy of social justice to the negro; North Carolina has been ear- 
nestly endeavoring to redeem that pledge. A quarter of a century 
passed; a hard-headed, trained business man with the Scotchman’s 
shrewdness and penchant for economy sat in the chair vacated by 
Aycock. Ina message to the legislature he laid it down as a primary 
state policy that, because of the negro’s peculiar social and economic 
status, he “ must be regarded as an especial object of our generous 
care and solicitude”. His physical and mental defectives must be 
cared for, his youthful delinquents salvaged, his children educated, his 
security against lawlessness guaranteed. Were these sentiments mere 
words? Again the Census answers. Since Aycock pledged the state 
to justice for the negro, North Carolina has increased her annual ex- 
penditures for negro hospitals from $115,000 to $410,000, for negro 
schools from $300,000 to $3,560,000, and has invested more than 
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$5,000,000 in the physical plants of his institutions. Complete pro- 
tection against the spirit of white lawlessness is not yet guaranteed, 
but an awakened public conscience would make impossible to-day a 
repetition of the verdict of a coroner’s jury which, in 1902, declared 
that a mob that had just lynched a negro “ would have been recreant 
to their duty as good citizens had they acted otherwise ”. The strong . 
‘arm of the law has sent lynchers to prison; the accurate aim of 
soldiers who fought through the Argonne and charged the Hinden- 
burg Line has sent them elsewhere. These things have taken the 
joy out of lynching parties, and for a decade there have been no 
informal executions of negroes charged with crime in North Caro- 
lina. It would be impossible to overestimate the influence of these 
things on race relations. They have tempered the prejudice of the 
whites ; they have allayed the apprehensions of the blacks. You have 
heard ad nauseam the claim that the Southern whites understand 
the negro; as a factor in the solution of the race question, it is an 
even more important fact that the negro understands the Southern 
whites. The spirit of mutual respect and confidence, inspired by 
this reciprocal understanding and sympathy, is the basis of the peace 
and good-will between the races that have orota existed in 
North Carolina since 1900. 

North Carolina has made industry the TE of social de- 
velopment. To the rejuvenating powers’of universal education this 
new Commonwealth pins its faith, In 1897 Walter Page summed 
up the educational tragedy of “ Bourbonism” in the single phrase, 
“The Forgotten Man”. At that time, twenty-six per cent. of the 
white population of North Carolina above ten years of age was 
illiterate! Public education had not then become an interest of the 
average person; the traditions of education as a luxury and a 
privilege of the rich and the well-born still lingered in the mind of 
the common man. In 1900, three years after Page coined his phrase, 
North Carolina spent a trifle more than $1,000,000 on her public 
schools, and for a like sum valued the entire public school property 
of. the state; twenty-five years later she spent $34,000,0c0 on public 
education and valued her public school property at $70,000,000. 
Higher education has had a similar development. The old university 
at Chapel Hill, with its fine classical traditions, has passed;.a new 
university has arisen from its ashes—a university which, in the words 
of a well-known journalist, is not merely “a picked battalion of 
youth shining their intellectual armor at the feet of learned men” 
but is also “a great service bureau for the state, eager to serve, and 
eagerly sought for its counsel”; while at Durham, within a stone’s 
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throw of the ruins of Washington Duke’s first log tobacco factory, 
is rising a noble institution in which James Buchanan Duke, in'‘a 
unique way and with rare vision, has linked together the industrial 
and intellectual resources of the New South. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Association, the South has shaken 
itself free from its heritages of war and Reconstruction. Its self- 
confidence restored, its political stability assured, its prosperity re- 
gained, its social problems on the way to solution, is there any 
legitimate reason why it should not once more be permitted to devote 
its full strength and its high ideals to the service of the Union of its 
fathers? : 

4 R. D. W. Connor. 

The University of North Carolina. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


THE BATTLE ABBEY RECORDS IN THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 


Taer Battle Abbey manuscripts in the Huntington Library at San 
Marino, California, cover a period extending from William the 
Conqueror into the eighteenth century. At the dissolution of the 
monastery the properties passed to the house of Montague and much 
later were purchased by Sir Thomas Webster. After coming into 
private hands the documents appear to have been well taken care of 
for they include two thick quarto volumes compiled in 1726 by David 
Casley of the Cottonian Library which contain registers of the 
charters then in possession of Sir Thomas Webster. In 1835 a 
London bookseller, Thomas Thorpe, printed a descriptive sale-cata- 
logue (Gross, no. 2644) and the collection passed into the hands of 
Sir Thomas Phillipps. After more than three-quarters of a century 
it moved from England to California. 

At some point in their later history the documents were roughly 
classified and mounted in large morocco-bound folios which with 
the few smaller bound manuscript books bring the total up to ninety- 
nine volumes. Of these I have examined sixty-one volumes con- 
taining more than 2800 pieces, which carry the matter far beyond 
the Middle Ages. Some forty-four volumes are of direct interest 
to the medieval student, although the abundant evidence of the con- 
tinuation of medieval legal ideas into the Elizabethan period is highly 
important. 

The documents as a whole are divided into two large groups 
labelled Deeds and Rolls, the latter including rent rolls, manorial 
court records, and monastic accounts. Each group begins with a 
series of volumes without date followed by others assembled under 
reigns of English kings. The arrangement is not faultless for 
numerous pieces will be found out of chronological order, but the 
errors can be controlled if required. 

The Deeds which lie between William I. and Henry VIII. number 
g16 pieces and occupy twenty-two volumes of which eight contain 
those without formal date. Among the latter, however, are many 

which can be given a chronological period through the names of the 
` parties or witnesses, and further study may identify more of them. 
They offer an excellent field for practice in research. The most 
ancient of the identifiable scripts is a brief charter from William the 
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Conqueror granting immunity to the circuit of Battle and dating 
probably about 1070. A century passes until we reach an insperinuies 
of the documents of the abbey made by an assembly of bishops and 
abbots at the request of Abbot Odo. The next in order of time is a 
deed given a generation later under Abbot Ralph in which the actual 
signatures of the witnesses are present, the only case of the kind ob- 
served in the whole medieval collection. The longer gaps between 
documents naturally appear in the earlier reigns and the preservation 
of the seals of the later periods is more complete. As it is, more than 
500 seals are still attached to these deeds, all of them of private or 
local character and many in excellent condition. Included in the 
multifarious forms of handwriting are many delightful specimens of 
clear and careful script. ) 

The Rent Rolls of Battle are not so numerous as one might expect, 
many of them being fragmentary or confined to a portion of the 
abbey’s possessions and widely scattered in time. They are no longer 
in roll form, the sheets having been separated and filed in the folio 
volumes. The earliest identified is a single piece about 24 by 7 inches, 
written in a small court hand in 36 Henry II. (1252) and covering 
the circuit of Battle only. A rental of 6 Edward III. in seven pieces 
of various sizes, making all together about fourteen linear feet of 
parchment, includes some sixteen manors or administrative centers, 
chiefly in Sussex. Another of 1360, not quite so long, is arranged 
in quarterly columns. Compared with the Costumal of Battle of the 
period of Edward I., published by the Camden Society (1887), the 
names of tenants and places in these are quite different. 

After a gap of fifty-three vears a few fragments appear from the 
reign of Henry V., but under Henry VI. are found the two best speci- 
mens of the rental collection. From one of these the date has been 
lost but the other is distinctly marked 1433. This consists of eight 
long sheets, the first of which is elaborately decorated and betitled 
as the report of William Mersh, Cellarer. The script is an elegant 
_book-hand with headings -rubricated. The undated one of seven 
sheets is as clearly written by the same hand, and the entries show 
that it must have preceded the rental of 1433, since the latter speaks 
of the heirs and successors of the same names. This William Mersh 
was evidently fond of making artistic rentals, for Dugdale mentions 
one in the Augmentation Office as a handsome folio on vellum of 292 
pages. 

Omitting various fragments of uncertain value, the list closes with 
a portion of a rental on three sheets of paper in which the watermark 
shows that it must have dated after 1482. In addition to these 
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originals some early transcripts and registers of documents have been 
preserved. Volume XXX., a quarto of 135 leaves of parchment in a 
careful cursive with rubrications, purports to contain copies of all 
documents pertaining to the sacristy of Battle to be found in the 
chests of the villa of Battle and elsewhere, “ which documents were 
transcribed by the hand of Master John Waller, Sacristan of Battle 
in the roth and ith year of King Henry IV.” (1409-1410). 
Volumes XX XIII. and XXIX. were formerly bound together in a 
continuous quarto of 305 leaves the first part of which is a highly 
ornamented register of the liberties and privileges-of Battle, written 
in book-hand in double columns, and was probably separated for 
bookselling reasons. The remaining 260 leaves in various hands 
contain copies of royal charters from William I. to Edward III; 
papal and British ecclesiastical charters; and a register of Battle 
properties with valuations. The more important of the charters have 
been printed in Dugdale’s Monasticon, volume III. 

Monastic accounts are abundant. In volumes LXXVII. -to 
XCIV., arranged as they came from the Phillipps collection, will be 
found a long series of reports as they were rendered annually or 
half yearly by the various responsible officials of the monastery. At 
- the outset there are some fifty pieces of manuscript without dates 
which closer examination may be able to assign to their proper places, 
but dated accounts have been preserved since the last quarter of the 
thirteenth century. 

The separation of the membranes makes some confusion for ex- 
amination and I have noted simply dates given and have enumerated 
the pieces without attempting to determine whether the reports for 
the year stated are complete, Usually there should be separate ac- 
counts from the cellarer, sacristan, and other officials, and frequently 
a number of them are represented here for the same year, but it will 
be understood that my enumerations refer to pieces of manuscript. 

The dated accounts begin with 6 Edward I. and for the forty- 
nine years to the end of the reign of Edward II. twenty-seven pieces 
remain. With Edward III. the material becomes more abundant 
and for his period of fifty years there are 130 membranes. Under 
Richard II. the accounts touch every year of his reign of twenty-two, 
and so on down to Henry VII. the proportion of manuscripts to the 
length of the reigns is about the same. Under Henry VIII. the 
accounts came forward steadily for thirty years until the dissolution 
of the monastery in 1539. The relation of this house to the religious 
revolution may be seen in the dating of a local court record of Battle 
in 1538 which accepts the situation and includes in the royal titles 
“ac in ierris sub Christo Anglicanae Ecclesiae Supremi Capitis ”. 
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Not including the undated accounts we have here a period of 260 
years in which the economic life of Battle Abbey is on exhibition in 
more than 700 manuscripts. Allowing for any missing years there is 
evidence enough for every reign to typify the age in which the docu- 
ments originate. These household and manorial accounts indicate 
the scope and duties of numerous officials, the various sources of 
income, the cost of maintenance, many items in the cost of labor and 
materials, and other data in the. life of a monastic community. For 
students of English economic history it is a compact mass of material 
out of which much may be extracted. The statement is made ad- 
visedly, for the Latin of the accounts, written in many different 
hands, suffers more than some other kinds of manuscript from the 
habit of abbreviation. The study requires a supply of patience as 
well as a fondness for statistics.. 

By the charters of Battle Abbey, both early and late, the monas- 
tery was endowed with the immunitites and jurisdictions of a feudal 
lordship and, consequently, was charged with the administration of 
justice up to the point where this met with the powers of the county 
court. Its duties included the settlement of disputes among tenants 
and the punishment of disorder and crime as far as manSlaughter. 
Even theft in those days was no trifling misdemeanor. These 
charter rights are amply documented, but still further their exercise 
is bountifully certified in the long series of court dockets which have 


been preserved. They assume the various forms required by the 


feudal conceptions of law and are entitled Hallmote, Hundredmote, 
Court Baron, View of Frankpledge, Gaol Delivery, as the case may 
be. All together they make up the most interesting group of manu- 
scripts in the Battle Abbey Collection. 

Chronologically they begin with Henry III., a few remain from 
Edward I., but for. several reigns they are rather scattered until 
under Henry VI. they may be said to be abundant. Dated under 
Edward IV. alone there are 177 membranes for these twenty-two 
years. For the half-century which follows until the dissolution there 
are 180 more pieces of like character, making for the whole period 
some 440° manuscripts, each with the capacity of a sheet of closely 
written legal cap, frequently using both sides of the membrane, so 
that judging from a partial count the number of sessions recorded 
must be more than one thousand. 

From this enumeration it is apparent that the bulk of the material, 
so far as date is concerned, is late medieval or early modern. In the 
legal aspect, however, the contents show how persistently the Middle 
Ages continued in local courts. This is evident even after the dis- 
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solution in 1339 when the property went into the hands of private 
owners. The house of Montague succeeded to the baronial rights as 
well, and the manorial courts continue for a long time in the names 
of that family. For the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth there are 
more than 300 parchments continuing these court documents and even 
under Charles IJ. there is one final record. Hence the legal study 
continues to be both interesting and important. 

A detailed account of the matter to be found in the court dockets 
would require another article; hence a few examples will serve as 
illustrations from the medieval period. In the fifth year of Edward 
III. (1331) a “ Deliberatio Gaole ” was held at Battle. The record 
contains the full text of the royal commission directing three gentle- 
men of the vicinity to proceed to the said jail and try every prisoner 
there according to law and custom. Having assembled, a rule was 
passed stating the fees to be given to all persons engaged in the trials 
and the cases are called. To cite one of these to show the rate of 
speed in administering justice, there was the case of Roger Lokyer, 
who was indicted for the theft of two lambs in. the night of Decem- 
ber 27, 1329, also for two sheep which were missed on April 6, 1330. 
The sheep were valued at 2sh.4d. Trial was held on March 7, 1331. 
Roger pleaded not guilty, and the jury said the same. One is struck 
by the number of verdicts of “ not guilty ” in all of these records of 
serious cases, and the eminent success of this method of clearing 
jails. l ; 

At a court held in March, 1345, John Sycoler, Emma at Stonehall, 
William Grey, and Philip Pope, with others unknown, were tried for 
a series of thefts from various persons, the plunder mostly in ells of 
= woolen cloth. The total value of all items was £ 1. 6 sh. 4 d. and 
when laid before the jury Philip was set free, but John, Emma, and 
William were found guilty and sentenced to be hanged. 

In 1405 and 1406 the View of Frankpledge is occupied with many 
smaller breaches of law brought before it from the various hamlets. 
Suits for debt, for assault and battery, and fines for obstructing or 
neglecting the king’s highway are always in evidence. The assize of 
bread has its violators, but the Beer Taster seems to have the most 
trouble. In x405 some eighty-two cases from four circuits were 
brought in and the persons fined from twopence to twelve pence 
each for not having the drink up to the proper standard. 

The diffigilty of defining the scope of these minor courts is illus- 
trated by a docket of 1 Edward IV. about half a century later, for 
here the Hundred Court is occupied with the same class of cases. 
Numerous persons committed assault, drew their daggers, or attacked 
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a man in his house. Where blood was drawn the fine was increased. | 
Failure to attend the Hundred Court was fined twopence and persons 
residing in that territory without holding tenements were taxed one 
penny each. Watch was kept not only over the bakers and brewers, 
but a butcher was fined 4 d. for overcharge and two tanners had to 
pay 2d. and 3d. for like reason. Farm labor in this reign was 
paid 14% d. to 2 d. per day. At this court the tithingmen and 
the “ Tastators ” of bread and beer were elected for the coming year 
and certain cases were referred to the royal assize. In rare instances 
a settlement of an estate goes on record in one of these courts. One 
dating from 1461 has an inventory of household chattels with most 
interesting examples of English spelling. 

A great quantity of Hallmote dockets provides the feudal property 
background for this view of legal history while the jurisdictions of the 
various courts overlap. The materials found in these manuscripts are 
not without parallel in English history, because similar conditions are 
found elsewhere, but the documents of this particular religious in- 
stitution have not been thoroughly studied, and it is a great satis- 
faction to have them available in the Huntington Library. 


The Johns Hopkins Umversity. JoHN Martin VINCENT. 


FIELDS FoR RESEARCH IN THE DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO 1900 1 


To say that diplomatic history can not be written definitively from 
a single archive is to affirm the obvious, It is true that study in one 
archive may result in important contributions upon such subjects as 
the formulation of policy, which may be closely limited and defined 
at the outset. Biographical chapters may also be written. I have in 
mind such contributions as Alice Felt Tyler’s Foreign Policy of James 
G. Blaine, J. M. Callahan’s Evolution of Seward’s Mexican Policy, 
and F. A. Golder’s The Russian Fleet and the Civil War. But the 
broader chapters in diplomatic history, which concern more than one 
government, can not be written satisfactorily without a knowledge 
of the archives of all the governments in question. A history of the 
diplomatic relations between Bolivia ahd the United States, for ex- 
ample, can not be based on the archives of the United States alone. 
Yet how frequently has this been attempted in the past! College 
professors still assign to doctoral devotees subjects requiring in- 
vestigation in foreign archives which the investigators; if’ only for 
practical reasons, can not consult. How constantly does archjval 
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investigation abroad overthrow the conclusions of these earlier one- 
archive studies! Witness the havoc wrought by Die Grosse Politik. 
The purpose of these remarks is, in the first place, to indicate 


` bibliographical apparatus, documentary publications, facsimiles, and 


other aids, which may offer further assistance to research work in the 
diplomatic history of the United States from the point of view of 
multiple-archive investigation. These may reasonably be expected in 
this age of gift-funds, stipends, scholarships, and endowments made 
by citizens or institutions yearning to deserve well of the historical 
guild. In the second place, I wish to suggest fields in which research 
remains to be done. 

First of all, a guide to the investigation of American diplomatic 
history is needed. It should include an up-to-date bibliography, 
topically and chronologically arranged, with abundant cross refer- 
ences and copious indexes. For this a foundation exists for recent 
years, where the material is most voluminous, in Miss Grace Griffin’s 
annual Writings on American History. In addition, such a guide 
should include chapters on bibliographical aids in the principal lan- 


_ guages; references to archival collections and catalogues, to be found 


in the United States and abroad; and a list of facsimile material 
existing in the United States and Canada. An important section 
should deal with printed diplomatic correspondence, public. and 
private. 

Secondly, the work of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Division of Historical Research, in producing guides to material re- 
lating to American history in foreign archives, recently diverted to 
other efforts, should be completed. Guides for Dutch, Scandinavian, 
and Portuguese archives, and perhaps more detailed guides to Spanish 
archives, might be provided. There will be increasing need in the 
future for a guide to the material in South and Central America 
relating to the historv of the United States, which conceivably might 
turn out to be a guide mostly to diplomatic material. The guides 
already published by the Carnegie Institution are the very basis and 
backbone of multiple-archive research into the diplomatic history 
of the United States. 

Thirdly, the publication of diplomatic correspondence under pub- 
lic and private auspices should be stimulated in order -to bring it at 
least to the level of production in European countries. It is possible 
to edit series of instructions of the Department of, State to, and 
correspondence with, our diplomatic representatives in the principal 
countries of the world. A good model for this is the publications by 
the Royal Historical Society of dispatches to the British Foreign 
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Office, but it is to be hoped that in the United States this might be 
an official publication, a hope inspired by the competent publications 
of current diplomatic correspondence now coming from the Depart- 
ment of State. The number of such series would be comparatively 
small for the first fifty years of our independence; and the relatively 
short history of the United States as an independent nation might 
make entirely practical the preparation-of such publications down to 
a date compatible with the public interest. An excellent beginning 
has already been made, through the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, in Manning’s edition of the diplomatic correspond- 
ence of the United States, with the republics of South America, in 
the recognition period. 

It might be hoped that endowments interested in promoting the 
study of our international relations could arrange for the publication 
of foreign series supplementing these American series, providing the 
sympathy of the several foreign governments could be elicited. For 
example, the relevant instructions and dispatches of the several South 


American states to their agents in the United States, for the period’ 


covered by Manning’s edition of American diplomatic correspond- 
ence, would assist immensely the more thorough study of our dip- 
lomatic relations with the countries of Latin America. Where pub- 
lications of correspondence in extenso are not possible, calendars are 
helpful. To add to the stream of published private papers of diplo- 
matists, private organizations and historical societies must be relied 
upon. A much-needed publication would be a documentary history 
of neutral rights and duties, as involved in the history of the United 
States. : 

As to facsimiles, the possibilities of assistance to the investigator 
are almost infinite, particularly in the age of cheap and excellent 
photography. The work of the Library of Congress Historical Mis- 
sion, operating under the John D. Rockefeller, jr., gift for the acqui- 
sition of source material in American history, has added during the 
last three years invaluable series of correspondence between various 
foreign offices and their respective agents in the United States. Thus 
the British Foreign Office, Series America, was (August I4, 1930) 
complete through 1849; France, through 1814; Sweden, through 
1862; Prussia, through 1859 (with a few exceptions) ; Lübeck and 
Bremen—correspondence of Schleiden—-through the year 1867; the 
Netherlands, through the year 1882; Austria, instructions through 
1894, dispatches through 1894; Sweden, through 1862. These series 
are being continued and will eventually be brought up to the date 
line established by the respective archives through the courtesy of 
which the work is permitted to go on. The French and English 
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series, however, are so voluminous that it is open to some question 
whether the series in those countries can be completed within the 
remaining two years, which is the lifetime of the project. It is 
greatly to be hoped that means will be found to continue this im- 
portant project beyond its present ‘bounds of time and money, if 
only to make possible similar foreign office facsimiles for several 
other European countries and-for the republics of Hispanic America. 
Through the inter-library loan system these facsimiles are to be 
available ultimately to responsible investigators nearly anywhere in 
the United States. 

The execution of such suggestions would make available multiple- 
archive resources for the proper training of investigators, and would 
do much toward replacing the one-archive type of diplomatic history 
which has been so persistently prevalent in the United States and 
other countries. Added to this is the increasing number of traveling 
fellowships founded for research of all kinds, to the benefits of 
which the student of diplomatic history, if adequately qualified, has 
a peculiarly strong claim. 

Turning now to fields for suggested research. The following 
indications proceed upon the assumption that the work is not to be 
limited to the contents of a single archive, a premise which greatly 
widens the unexploited areas. One of the most fertile fields to be 
tilled is that of the diplomatic history of North America before 1776, 
in those centuries during which this continent furnished the stakes 
of European diplomacy, at first rather gradually increasing in im- 
portance, until they came to be vital in the international relations of 
the day. Here is room for a whole seminar of research on many 
borderlands, carrying on work similar to that of the California school 
for the frontier issues of the Southwest. Studies like Julius Goebel’s 
Falkland Island Controversy, or Harrisse’s Diplomatic History of 
America, or E. G. Bourne’s Demarcation Line of Alexander VI. might 
be made of the international aspects of various topics of North 
American history for this period, such as: the controversy between 
Great Britain and France over the limits of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany territory, out of which by a curious cartographical fiction came 
the origin of our northern boundary of forty-nine degrees north 
latitude; the long controversy as to the boundaries of Acadia; the 
idea of a buffer territory in Central America, Mexico, and Louisiana 
between Anglo-American and Latin colonial systems; the rôle of 
naval stores in the diplomatic history of Western Europe, with par- 
ticular reference to North America; the diplomatic history of the 
fisheries, which so far has been approached rather from the angle of 
legal briefs; studies of the successive challenges made by the mari- 
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time powers of Western Europe to the Spanish colonial monopoly ; the 
history of important European treaties disposing of North American 
territory, like Utrecht (already presented in part by Professor 
Morgan), Aix-la-Chapelle, even the Treaty of Paris from the Ameri- 
can point of view. The more this field 1s penetrated, the more the 
significance of North America will be revealed in the counsels of 
Europe, and the more it will be realized how sharp was the shock to 
European diplomacy given by the separation of the American colonies 
from their automatic involvement in the wars of Europe. 

Another untouched field, ready for a productive seminar, is the 
place of map controversies in diplomatic history, or perhaps better 
put, of maps in diplomatic controversies.” A fine example of this 
kind of work was the paper read by Colonel Lawrence Martin for the 
1927 Washington meeting of our Association, on John Mitchells map 
and the diplomatic history of the United States. As suggestions to 
start work in this field I cite: the history of the Disturnell Map of 
1847 attached to the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo; of Mellish’s Map 
of January 18, 1818, attached to the treaty of February 22, 1819, 
between Spain and the United States; map evidence in the Palmas 
{sland arbitration; in the Isle of Pines case; in the Venezuela bound- 
ary arbitration; in the Labrador-Newfoundland boundary contro- 
versy, which is not altogether unrelated to the diplomatic history of 
the United States; in the fisheries question; and, important enough, 
in the peace negotiations of 1782. A good map research involving 
a wide domain of our diplomatic history might be found in the 
subject “ Where is and what was the Red-Line Map?” As this field 
is studied, many more significant subjects will appear. _ 

A reference to the literature on the subject will reveal the gaps 
to be filled in by subsequent investigators on a multiple-archive basis, 
in the relations between the United States and the other states of the 
world. The diplomatic history of-the American Revolution remains 
to be completely set forth. Despite the brilliant monograph of 
Corwin, and the monumental publication of Doniol, there are left im- 
portant opportunities in this field. Running over the field-of Anglo- 
American relations one notes the following subjects pleading for 
more, complete investigation: Anglo-American relations, 1795-1802; 
the Treaty of Ghent, after a careful study of the archives of the 
several nations indirectly involved, as well as of Great Britain and 
the United States; the history of the impressment issue; the Oregon . 
question (now being worked up, it is understood, by Professor 
Merk) ; the Webster-Ashburton Treaty; the slave trade controversy ; 
the carrying trade; in general the field of British-American relations 
between the Treaty of Ghent and the Civil War needs much cultiva- 
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tion; so does the field between the end of the Civil War and the 
Spanish American War, and this is now facilitated by the opening of 
the British Foreign Office Archives to 1885. 

In regard to Franco-American relations the following fields 
beckon the research student: the Treaty of 1800 and its background 
(it is understood that Professor James is working on this); the 
Louisiana Purchase—yes, there remains much to do on this, par- 
ticularly in the Spanish archives, not all the documents having been 
read by Henry Adams; the debts controversy of the Jacksonian 
period, and in general Franco-American relations between the 
Napoleonic wars and the American Civil War; the Maximilian epi- 
sode—a magnificent chance for multiple-archive investigation; and 
the comparatively quiet field of Franco-American relations from 1867 
to 1900, as soon as the French archives shall have been opened for 
that period. For Spain, we have the field between 1795 and Henry 
Adams still to be brought before the American historical reader (it 
is understood that Professor Whitaker is at work on this); Henry 
Adams’s own period stops in 1808, so far as Spain is concerned ; 
from that time to the recognition of the restored Spanish monarchy 
and the advent of the Florida question, we-have a chance for an in- 
vestigation into the relations of American privateers and‘ gun-runners 
to Spanish-American affairs; the Florida treaty might be illuminated 
by a study of the archives of the Spanish Foreign Office, as well as 
those of Great Britain and perhaps France; the whole Cuban question 
remains to be handled from the advantage of work in Spanish 
archives ; Spanish-American relations during the American Civil War 
are yet wholly to be understood; and of course the Spanish-American 
War is still to be studied in other than American archives. 

In regard to the other nations of Europe we might indicate 
briefly the following fields: diplomatic relations between Prussia and 
the German states, on the one hand, and the United States, on the 
other, to 1870; German-American relations, 1870 to 1906 (now being 
done by two competent German scholars); Austrian-American rela- 
tions, so far seriously touched only by Curti’s brief and satisfactory 
monograph on Austria and the United States, 1848-1852, and Dr. 
Hans Schlitter’s work for the period of 1783-1789; Russian-Ameri- 
can relations, where Golder’s articles leave gaps; Swedish-American 
and Danish-American relations, from a study of the Scandinavian 
archives; Portuguese-American relations; Dutch-American relations, 
several phases, during the nineteenth century, as well as American 
diplomatic relations with Belgium. The relations between the United 
States and the several Italian states have not yet been definitively 
covered (though Professor Stock’s work on the Papal States is 
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awed), and there is the whole field of Italian-American relations 
since 1870, on which so far only a few, brief, disparate monographs 
exist. J know of no study of the diplomatic relations between the ` 
United States and Greece, although at least one French ‘historian . 
who has worked the Greek archives for the whole nineteenth Century 
has found them open. Turkish-American relations; our relations 
with each of the Balkan states; Persian-American relations, these: are 
other fields still to be cultivated by students of American : Cyplomane 
history. 

We have had several studies of the relations between the United 
States and Japan, and China, in the nineteenth century, excellent 
narratives built up on American sources carefully and diligently 
" perused, but there appears to be none which has utilized the relevant 
Chinese or Japanese sources. Perhaps this is too much to expect, 
if only because of difficulties of occidental students with oriental 
documents; but still it is not improper to apply our rule of multiple- 
archive research to the Far East as well as to Europe.. A diplomatic 
history of Hawaii, involving labor in many archives, will be well 
worth while. Finally, aside from. Mexican-American relations to 
1848, we have the whole field of our diplomatic relations with the 
Hispanic-American republics. Can not the archives of these coun- 
tries be brought in to use for the study of our diplomatic history, as 
well as their own? ‘There have been a few attempts to write chapters 
of the diplomatic history of some of these countries, notably Colombia 
and Argentina, from their own archives, but I know of no printed - 
study of relations of a South American republic with the United 
States on the basis of both sets of archives. Generally speaking, too, 
| English and French archives can not be overlooked for the study of 
Hispano-American diplomatic relations. 

In these remarks I have limited myself somewhat to general fields 
rather than to specific subjects. As the fields are tilled special sub- 
jects will appear. Among special subjects that might attract research 
are the careers of American diplomatists, pursued even from a 
biographical point of view; of foreign diplomatists like Barbé-Mar- 
bois, the Chevalier de la Luzertie, Liston, Otto, Bagot, Foster, etc., 
to mention only a few whose trails crossed American paths in sig- 
nificant ways. And of adventurers like William Augustus Bowles, 
James Wilkinson, and William Walker. Individuals a-plenty like 
these will spring out of the records of foreign archives once they | 
are read by the student of our diplomatic history, and their colorful 
careers will be woven into the great pattern. 

Outside the field of relations strictly between the Üa States 
and a particular foreign power, to be approached from the point of 
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view of diplomatic history rather than international law, may be dis- 
cerned: fisheries, Pacific islands, embargoes in general (Jefferson’s 
has been covered), trade in munitions, freedom of the seas, seals, in- 
ternational communications, naturalization, executive agreements, 
control of emigration and immigration, double taxation, the press, 
consuls, commercial treaties (individually and in general), sctentific 
expeditions, peace efforts and conferences, etc. It would take a 
John Bassett Moore to enumerate all the possibilities in this connec- 
tion, always from a multiple-archive point of view. 

The question is likely to arise in any discussion of this kind, is 
it practical to pick out the untouched fields and organize systematic 
research by which, with well-planned cooperative work, the whole 
may be adequately covered? It is my opinion, based on some experi- 
ence of this nature, that such a systematic cooperative collaboration 
is not practical. The field should be open to all, but this does not 
mean to say that some degree of arrangement and forethought might 
not be exercised to prevent collisions and duplications. A more 
careful consultation of the Carnegie Institution’s annual lists of doc- 
toral dissertations in progress in the leading American universities, 
and a more systematic and comprehensive communication of chosen 
subjects to that publication, might be very helpful. It 1s also sug- 
gested that, for subjects of the diplomatic history of the United 
States, a register might be kept at the Department of State Archives, 
and later at the National Archives when they are organized, of such 
investigations as are under way, together with the character of sources 
on which it is planned to base the research. The suggestions for 
research which have been made in this paper concern subjects on 
which nothing complete in print has come to my attention. 

If the fields still to be cultivated are wide and far, recruits are 
near, numerous, and energetic. Facilities for study are increasing. 
Instruction in diplomatic history is more and more widespread in 
American graduate schools. The subject is commanding greater and 
greater attention in the practical as well as the academic world. It 
is not too sanguine to expect that during the next generation, possibly 
during the next twenty or twenty-five years, a numerous group of 
monographs may be produced which will make it possible to expect 
a scholarly general diplomatic history of the United States during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, a history which will rest on the 
foreign as well as the American sources, with most of the surviving 
documentary record, itself. too incomplete, placed before the his- 
‘torian’s eyes. l 
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Tariff Strategy and Propaganda in the United States, 1887-1888 + 


THE documents which follow throw light on the methods by 
which the high command of organized industry in eastern United 
States established and carried out cordial working agreements with 
the leaders of the Republican party. This politico-industrial alliance 
aimed to influence American voters, especially Western farmers, to 
support high protection as the permanent tariff policy of the United 
States. To achieve this aim required a quarter of a century of 
effort, culminating in the presidential election of 1888. 

For a long time the American people had regarded high protection 
as a temporary war policy. Before the Civil War, the average rate 
on dutiable imports was less than twenty per cent.; during the war, it 
reached nearly fifty per cent.; after the war, import duties, along 
with internal taxes, were expected to recede to a more normal, peace 
time level. Industries, which had enjoyed the higher profits made 
possible in part by high tariff rates, were loath to see rates lowered. 
As Mr. Howard K. Beale showed in the January number of this 
journal the radical leaders in the Reconstruction period were anxious 
to delay the appearance of Southern representatives and senators in 
Congress partly because they did not wish to increase the low tariff 
vote. To keep the Western farmer from supporting the Johnson 
policies or from insisting himself upon a substantial reduction of the 
war tariff these radical leaders vigorously “ waved the bloody shirt”. 
Political leaders and parties were slow to take a definite position upon 
the issue thus presented, but by 1887, when President Cleveland sent 
his famous tariff message to Congress, battle lines were definitely 
formed. . 

The industries most vitally affected now: redoubled their efforts 
to save the cause of high protection. Among the important organiza- 
tions working toward this end were the Industrial League ? and the 

1 These documents were obtained while the writer was engaged in work made 
possible by assistance from the American Council of Learned Societies, the Social 
Science Research Council, and certain friends of historical research. 

2The Industrial League was originally the Pennsylvania branch of the 
American Industrial League, organized after the Civil War to protect high tariff 
interests. The parent organization died in 1868, but under the able leadership of 
such men as Daniel J. Morrell, Joseph Wharton, James M. Swank, and Henry C. 


Lea, the Pennsylvanig league continued the work. Membership dues from in- 
dividuals and regular assessments from industrial organizations which were mem- 
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American Iron and Steel Association. Both were dominated by the 
same group of Pennsylvanians and had their headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. The powerful American Iron and Steel Association was 
formed in 1864, the year when Bessemer steel was first produced in 
the United States, and existed till 1912.4 Under the guidance of 
James M. Swank,* this association, representing the chief manu- 
facturing industry of the United States, took the lead in defending 
the general principle of protection at a time when the strength of the 
Republican party in Congress was decreasing and when the iron and 
Steel industry feared the return of crushing European competition. 

In searching for means to combat attacks, protectionists turned 
naturally to the newspapers, but soon discovered that the newspapers 
in the South and West-—the very sections they needed most to reach 
—were hostile. To reach voters in these sections the association 
undertook the publication and distribution of well-edited and printed 
tracts of from four to twenty-four pages. Usually, prominent 
speeches made in Congress or outstanding magazine articles were 
utilized, though some tracts were composed of original material. 
Permanent results based on a secure foundation of education were 
désired and hence distribution went on between campaign years as 
well as during campaigns. In 1887, for example, before Cleveland’s 
message had startled protectionists, over 190,000 tracts covering 
various phases of the question had been distributed. Not one con- 
tained a special plea for iron and steel. Cleveland’s message stimu- 
lated feverish activity and resulted in the careful distribution of over 
bers of the League made possible the free distribution on a large scale of a 
monthly Bulletin, a protectionist almanac, and speeches made by protectionists in 
Congress. College libraries were supplied also with textbooks teaching the “ Ameri- 
can science of political economy ”. 

The tracts mentioned in these documents bore the imprint of the Industrial 
League, from 1885 to 1889; before 1885 and after 1889 the imprint was of the 
American Iron and Steel Association. ; 

3 It was succeeded by the American Iron and Steel Institute. The American 
lron, Association, organized in 1855, the year when Bessemer was granted his 
first patent, was its predecessor. 

4 Few men of his time had more influence on tariff bills than did James Moore 
Swank (1832-1914); for forty years he was the executive head of the American 
Iron and Steel Association. He edited its Bulletin and wrote voluminously in 
support of protection. His statistical work gained him international recognition. 
Andrew Carnegie said that “iron and steel owe an unpayable debt to Mr. Swank". 
During the period of Swank’s service to the association he saw pig iron production 
increase from 2,560,963 to 29,726,937 gross tons and steel production from 198,796, 
to 31,451,303 tons; he also saw the deadening fear of British competition in this 
field disappear. He wrote a number of books, chief among which is History of 
the Manufacture of Iron in all Ages. Cf., Jchn Bruce McPherson, James Moore 


Swank, Protectionist, in the Bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, XLIII. 260-274 (Sept., 1913). 
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1,000,000 tracts in 1888. “No other organization in the country 
distributes tariff literature, or has ever distributed it, as methodically 
and liberally as the American Iron and Steel Association has done ”, 
wrote Swank.’ In addition to sending out tracts, the association 
during the years 1886 and 1887 gave away to college professors and 
others, over 1600 standard books dealing with protection.® The 
work of such organizations was supplemented by tariff speeches sent 
out by members of Congress.’ 

The chief problem which confronted Eastern industrialists in 
1887 and 1888 was to “educate” Western farmers into believing 
that a high protective tariff policy would redound to their economic 
welfare. The latter did not usually realize that through the 
cordial coöperation of their political leaders with Eastern capitalists. 
they were being made the subjects of such a process of “ education”. 
Tariff tracts, for example, which were written and printed under 
the supervision and at the expense of the Pennsylvania iron and steel 
interests, were wrapped and addressed, not in Philadelphia, but in 
county seats in Minnesota by secretaries of local Republican organ- 
izations and then mailed to neighboring farmers and laborers. Such 
propaganda met conflicting propaganda carried on under the auspices 
of the Democratic party and supported by Eastern importers and 
European manufacturers who would profit by lowered tariff rates, 
but they were not in a position to command such strong, continuous 
financial support as their opponents. The advocates of high protec- 
tion won; in spite of temporary setbacks in thé elections of 1890 and 
1892, their point of view and their ideas have become the basis of 
the subsequent tariff policy of the United States. The documents 
which follow illustrate the material upon which a satisfactory tariff 
history of the United States must be based. 

The letters to and from Hon. Eugene G. Hay, now living at 
Summit, New Jersey, were secured from his private papers. He‘ 
very courteously permitted unrestricted access and use of his. papers 
and generously acted on the suggestion that they be given to’the 
Library of Congress. The letters to and from Wharton Barker 

5 Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel Association, Dec. 21, 1887, p. 351. 

€ The chief books so distributed were H. M. Hoyt, Protection versus Free 
Trade (New York, 1886); G. B. Stebbins, The American Protectionist’s Manual 
(Chicago, 1883) and Progress from Poverty (Chicago, 1887): R. E. Thompson, 
Protection of Home Industry (New York, 1886). Thompson supplemented his 


salary as professor in the University of Pennsylvania by serving on the editorial 
staff of Wharton Barker’s American. 


TS. S. Olds, for example, wrote to John Sherman on Feb. 17, 1888: “I have 
just sent 20,000 tariff speeches into the State [Michigan] and have exhausted the 
supply. I require 4,000 more (Senator Frye’s speech and your own). The de- 
mand is urgent.” —-John Sherman Papers, 
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were secured from his private papers in the possession of his son, 
Rodman Barker, treasurer of John Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, who 
also very courteously permitted unrestricted access and use thereof. 
The letters to Senator John Sherman are taken from his private 
papers; these constitute the most voluminous collection of private 
papers possessed by the Library of Congress. The letters to Senator 
William B. Allison are taken from his private papers; they number 
over 300,000 and are in the custody of the Historical, Memorial, and 
Art Department of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa, and are here used by 
permission of its curator, Hon. Edgar R. Harlan. The letter from 
Theodore Roosevelt to Benjamin’ Tracy was found among General 
Tracy’s private papers, now in the possession of his son, Frank B. 
Tracy, of Owego, New York, who courteously granted unrestricted 
access to them. Mr. Tracy also generously acted upon the suggestion 
that his father’s papers be transferred to the Library of Congress. 
They will be opened to scholars generally upon the completion of a 
biography of General Tracy. All of the letters here printed were 
considered private and confidential when they were written. 
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+4 
MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. II, 1887 
Wharton Barker, Esq.® 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
My dear Str: l 

Presuming upon a slight acquaintance formed at the Republican 
National Convention of '84, in which I was a delegate from Indiana and 
at the suggestion of Senator Harrison of that State, I write you with ref- 
erence to the situation in Minnesota upon the Tariff question. 

I moved from Indiana to this city last summer and upon the invitation 
of the Republican State Committee took some part in the Campaign, 
visiting a considerable portion of the state. And the impression I formed 
was that the attitude of the masses of the republicans in Minnesota upon 
the tariff is alarming. You know that the five members of the present 
Congress from this State are Republicans and that four of the five have 
persistently voted with the Democrats on the Morrison Bill. At the 
election in November the democrats elected three members and the re- 
publicans two, and only one of these two is a protectionist. The Repub- 
lican State platform was a contradiction upon this question, endorsing 
as it did the principles of the last national platform and at the same time 
- endorsing the votes of the majority of the Minnesota members on the Mor- 


8 Wharton Barker (1846-1921), of an influential Philadelphia banking firm, 
associated with Baring Brothers, was a student of political, economic, and social 
questions. To give publicity to his views he started and financed a weekly 
periodical, The American (1880-1891 and 1894-1900). He was a pronounced 
protectionist and a personal friend of Senator Benjamin Harrison, of whose 
nomination for the presidency he became an early and ardent advocate. 
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rison Bil. The Tribune of this city which is a protection paper and the 
Pioneer Press of St. Paul, a revenue reform paper are the leading news- 
- papers of the state, both republican. The Tribune contends editorially 
that the masses of the republican party of the state are protectionists, but 
from my observations, I fear it is mistaken. Our campaign was a short 
one, and those of us taking part in it who were protectionists, found that 
the only safe thing to do in most localities was to avoid the subject all 
together, in fact I was frequently. admonished by the leading republicans 
of a town or city where I was sent to speak not to discuss the tariff issue. 
‘Many of the leaders of the party in the state are earnest believers in the 
heresy of free trade. At least two of the newly elected State officers are 
radical free traders. 

In the national campaign of 1888 it is to be supposed that protection 
will be the republican shibboleth, in which event. Minnesota must be 
classed among the very doubtful States, unless some steps are taken in 
advance to properly educate the people. And it is for the purpose of 
asking you to bring that matter before the protectionists of Pennsylvania 
that I write this letter. I have firm faith that if the people of our state 
properly understood the question they would be as strong protectionists 
as the people of Pennsylvania or Ohio. It has been my experience, or 
rather observation, that a partial understanding of a question inclines 
the masses to the wrong side, and all that is necessary to bring them 
right is more light. 

In 1874 and 1876 it was only by the vigorous efforts of a few, fore- 
most among whom was General Harrison, that the fepublican party of 
Indiana was. kept from surrendering bodily to the Greenbackers and again 
iñ 1880 the party in the same State was saved by the same men from the 
very danger which threatens the party in this state now. 

The situation would not be so alarming here were the party leaders al? 
protectionists, but they are not. I have no suggestions to offer, but have 
believed if some arrangement could be made to flood the state with protec- 
tion literature during the calm between now and the national campaign 
—that the farmers and laborers might read, think, and understand for 
themselves—it would in all probability avert the danger. Of course any 
effort of this kind would have to be carefully managed lest it should 
defeat the very object it was intended to accomplish, 

I offer as an excuse for annoying you with this long letter the fear 
which I have expressed, together with an earnest desire that the danger 
may be averted, and the hope that you may in some way be able to con- 
tribute to that end. l 

Very truly yours, 
‘TE, G. Hay] ® 


9 Eugene’ Gano Hay (1853- ) was an Indiana lawyer of note, actively 
interested in state and national politics. For over twenty years he was an in- 
timate friend and staunch political supporter of General Harrison. In 1884, as an 
Indiana delegate to the Republican national convention at Chicago, Hay vigorously 


advocated Harrison’s nomination for the presidency. In 1886, he moved to Minne- _ 


apolis to seek in the rapidly growing Northwest a larger field of action. He at 
once became active in state politics and in 1889 was elected to the Minnesota legis- 
lature. He helped introduce the highly organized and efficient Hoosier political 
system into Minnesota. When Harrison became President he appointed Hay 
Federal district attorney for Minnesota. Roosevelt appointed him Federal general 
customs appraiser for the port of New York. 
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_ PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 15, 1887 
Mr. E. G. Hay - 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Str: 


I have vour letter of Jan. 11th. It gives me pleasure to hear from 
you. The subject of your communication is one of large interest to the 
people of the whole nation and I will bring it before the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Industrial League and I am sure publications can be sent to 
your state. I wish you would let me know in what way you think the 
business had best be done. 

I send you The American of today and ask your attention to the 
editorial on “The reduction of the excess revenue”. The article is an 
expression of my views and of my position. 

I shall be glad to send the American to the Republican Leaders of 
your state and to that end I ask you to send me a list of them. The 
American takes high tariff views. The Minneapolis Tribune was and 
may now be under the control of my friend, General Nettleton. 

I trust Senator Harrison may be elected to the Senate next week. 
He is the most available candidate for President the Republicans have 
and I think we can nominate him. The hesitation of your Indiana 
people in 1884 nominated Mr. Blaine. I am not one of those who think 
Mr. Blaine can carry New York. Senator Harrison would, I think, 
carry both New York and Indiana. 

l : y Yours very truly, 

WHARTON BARKER ' 


MI 
PROTECTION TO HOME INDUSTRY. 


THE AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL ASSOCIATION, 
NO. 261 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


B. F. JONES, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES M. SWANK, GENERAL MANAGER. 
ANDREW WHEELER, TREASURER. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 18, 1887 1° 

Eugene G. Hay, Esq., 

c/o Jelly & Hay, 

634-640 Temple Court, — 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Str: l 

At the suggestion of one of the officers of this Association I wrote 
you last winter proposing to send you a large quantity of tariff tracts for 
distribution in your State. I also sent you samples of the tracts we 
then had on hand. Not having heard from you. I now send you another 
sample package, and will be glad to hear from you concerning the best 
means of securing their liberal distribution. We have sent copies of 
the tracts to the editors in your State. 

| Truly Yours, 
- James M. SWANK 


10 This same heading appears on practically all of Swank’s letters, which are 
here printed. 
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IV 


James M. Swank, Esq., 
Gen. Manager American Iron and Steel Assn., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


My Dear Str: 


I have just finished examining the tariff tracts sent me by you several 
weeks ago.!!. I should have answered your inquiry as td the best ‘method 
of circulating them among the voters of Minnesota sooner, but desired 
first to read each tract carefully, which I have not had|time to do until 
this week. I think tract No. 7 the best for general circulation excepting 
the paragraph on page 8 entitled “ The Bugbear of High Duties,” which 
seems to me to be illogical. Tract No. 5 by Senator Morrill is an ex- 
cellent presentation of the question discussed and cannot help but produce 
good results wherever circulated. No 4 by Judge Kelley I think a little 
too erudite for a popular political tract, but would be an excellent document 
to circulate among that School of economic theorists who derive their in- 
spiration in this country from Prof. Sumner, of which klass we have a 
great many in this State. | 

As. to the best means of circulating them, I have bee | unable to think 
of a plan that is satisfactory to myself which does not involve considerable 
expense. As I said in my former letter we have no political machine in 


| 

| 

| 
MINNEAPOLIS, June oth 1887 

| 

| 

| 


1i The tracts sent were doubtless the 1887 series of the Industrial League. 
Each tract bore the following heading: " TARIFF TRACT NO. = 1887, Published 
by THE INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE, at No. 261 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
where copies of this tract may be had for distribution.” The series was as follows: 
No. 1, Is there rectproctty tn trade? A paper read before the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, at Philadelphia, October 1, 1886, by Hon, Thomas H. Dudiey. No. 2, 
Reduction of internal taxes. An address before the New York Tarif Convention, 
November 29, 188r (condensed), by Hon. William D. Kelley. |No. 3, American 
farmers and the tarif of 1883. Being an analysis of some of the food and crude 
materials provisions of the present tariff, by Hon. John L. Hayes. | No. 4, A science ` 
based on assumptions. A paper in the International Review forj March, 1882, by 
Hon, William D. Kelley. No. 5, Defense of our protective policy. Extracts from 
a speech delivered in the United States Senate, December 7, 1886, by Hon. Justin 
S. Morrill. No. 6, Free raw materials and a foreign market, by Alexander H. 
Jones. No. 7, Producers and consumers. Some plain facts which show how 
protection benefits all the people of our country. No. 8, Speaker Carlisle denies 
a motion to repeal the tobacco tares. Tract No. 7 was evidently jan effective one; 
it was included in the 1886 and 1888 series, though the contents| varied somewhat 
each time. The chief topics discussed in this tract in 1887 were as follows: Wages 
and living under protection in Minnesota, What we export to foreign countries, 
How one protective duty reduced prices, The delusion of low prices, Protection 
has increased our foreign commerce; The bugbear of high duties, Prices of iron and 
steel and cost of transportation, and Why the South seceded and why the Southern 
Confederacy failed. Popular excerpts from other sources are interspersed: 

For assistance in identifying the tracts referred to by Hay and Swank, I am 
-indebted to the reference librarians of the Minnesota Historical Society, American 
Antiquarian Society, Wisconsin State Historical Society, Bostoni Public Library, 
Library of Congress, Ridgway Library, Newberry Library, and the! Oberlin College 
Library. The first four named have the largest collections of the tracts referred 


to in this article. | 
| 


— 
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Minnesota, hence the judicious circulation of political literature is at- 
tended with greater difficulties than in the older states where the party 
organization-1s so near perfect, and to circulate them indiscriminately 
would be useless, and might result in more harm than good. For political 
documents to produce the best results they should go direct to the address 
of the voter at his post office, and not in such a way as would lead him te 
believe that someone was endeavoring to influence him. The only plan 
which I am now able to suggest would be, to secure some intelligent well 
informed republican in every county of the State to prepare a careful 
‘st of the republicans of his County who have a leaning toward free 
fade (and I regret that there are many of them in Minnesota) giving 
heir post office address, nationality and such other information as would 
be of value in circulating the documents, and also a list of moderate 
idemocrats who might be influenced by the “logic of facts”, and send to 


‘these from time to time such tracts as would be deemed from the in- 
‘formation so obtained most influential with them. In many instances 


such lists could be obtained without cost, but in other instances it would be 
necessary to pay someone to prepare them. In fact it was my experience 
when connected with the republican organization in Indiana where I 
formerly resided that to obtain the best political work it was necessary 
to pay the men on whom we' relied to do it. 

I do not know the exact proportion, but I think at Jeast one eighth of 
the voters of Minnesota are of Scandinavian origin, and many of them 
can neither read, write or speak any other than their native language, 
hence it might be well if you could have some of the tracts printed in 
these languages. 

It occurs to me that another good. method of educating the people of 
this state to a proper understanding of the tariff question, would be 
through the local papers, I mean by this the Country papers, but little 
attention, as you know, is paid to the editorial department of the Country 
newspapers, in some instances this is because they are managed by men 
who have not the ability or education to write editorials, but in the 
majority of cases I think it is rather because in the multiplicity of duties 
devolving upon the publisher of a Country paper, he cannot find time for 
writing. I think the majority of the republican editors in Minnesota are 
loval to the republican doctrine of protection, and if they could be fur- 
nished from week to week with new fresh editorial matter upon the 
tariff, which had in a measure a local application, I think they would 
gladly publish it. 

The plan which I have outlined you will doubtless think involves 
considerable expense and trouble, but I think the “game is worth the 
candle,’ for as a result of its adoption and execution Minnesota would 
send five republican protectionists to the next Congress instead of one 
which is all we have in the present Congress. 

If I can be of any service in aiding to disseminate the doctrine of 
protection it will give me pleasure to render it, and any letters of inquiry 
addressed to me J will endeavor to answer more promptly than I have 
your last, j 

Very truly, 


[E. G. Hay] 
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i PHILADELPHIA! June 20, 1887 
Eugene G. Hay, Esq., 5 4 | 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sir: y 


I duly received your favor of'the oth instant and: thank you for its 
fullness and completeness. The situation in your State seems to be 
hedged about by difficulties. I will say to you confidentially that a year 
ago I wrote to Senator McMillan and Senator Sabin,}? offering them, 
tariff tracts ad libitum free of cost if they would only arrange a plan for 
their distribution. Sabin showed some interest in the subject, but 
McMillan did not even answer my letters. I suppose he was, afraid of 
the Free Trade sentiment in your State. I subsequently wrote to Gov- 
ernor Ramsey making a similar offer, but he answered substantially as 
you have done, that no machinery for the distribution of reading matter 
existed in Minnesota. The editor of your Scandinavian journal at 
Minngapolis wrote a letter to a distinguished politician concerning the 
tariff question in your State which was referred to me. He made prac- 
tically the same suggestion that you do, that tracts should be printed in 
the Scandinavian language. We have never yet printed any Scandi- 
navian tracts, but I presume we will have to do so. . 

I have recently sent a small package of tracts to every Republican and 
Greenback editor in your State. I will now send to them another 
package accompanied by a printed offer in hand-bill form to supply tracts 
to all who may ask for them. This may create a demand for English 
_tracts. We could then follow it up with an offer to send Scandinavian 
tracts. Would you advise me to translate Senator Morrill’s speech? It 
seems to me to be the best tract we have for translation. An early reply 
will much oblige. 

Truly Yours, 
James M. SWANK 


VI 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 12, 1888 
E. G. Hay, Esq., 
Minneapolis. 
Dear Sir: 


_ We have had some trouble in making up the right kind of tracts for 
circulation in your State. We have, however, finally adopted six tracts 
which are now being printed.!% [I send you inclosed proof copies of two 


12 Dwight May Sabin was Senator from 1883 to 1889, and Samuel J. R. 
McMillan, from 1875 to 1887. McMillan’s successor, Cushman K. Davis, mentioned 
in succeeding letters, held office until 1g00. Sabin, McMillan, and Davis all had 
Jong experience in Minnesota politics. 

18 The tracts sent were in all probability the first six of the 1888 series published 
by the Industrial League. Their titles were as follows: No. 1, The farmers and the 
tariff: an address delivered at ihe mecting of the Farmers Congress at Chicago, 
November rr, 1887 (condensed), by Hon. Thomas H. Dudley, of New Jersey. No. 
` 2, The western view of the tarif. Reprinted from the Forum for December, 1887, . 
by Hon. John A. Kasson, of Iowa, late Minister from the United States to Ger- 
many, ex-member of Congress, etc. No. 3, How protection benefits farmers and 
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of them. Two more will be sent to you on Saturday and two more next 
week. Please read them carefully as you may receive them, and decide 
which of them should be translated into Swedish. If you think that the 
translating should be done in Minneapolis or St. Paul we will pay for the 
work. I think, however, that the Mss. of the translations should be sent 
to me. We could then have the printing done here in good style. I 
presume that you would want to translate about two tracts out of the 
whole six we are printing. Numbers one and three, which I send you 
today, strike me as being those which you would most likely wish to 
translate. 

Senator Davis wrote me a very pleasant letter saying that he would co- 
operate in our movement. As soon as our tracts are ready I will com- 
municate with him. 

Have you made any arrangements for the systematic distribution. oł 
the tracts? I intend to send you 100,000 copies in English, Swedish and 
Norwegian, if the latter is necessary. 

Yours Truly, 
James M. SWANK 
VII 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Jan. 20th, 1888 
James M. Swank, Esq. [Draft or Copy] 
Sec. Industrial League 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
My dear Str: 


On the 17th inst. I wrote you acknowledging the receipt of your letters 
of the 12th and 14th with tariff tracts enclosed. Since I have carefully 
read them all. I agree with you that tract No. 1 should be translated. I 
had thought upon reading the speech in full which you gave me while I 
was in your city that I would condense it for translation and what you 
have done is what I contemplated. I think however that the first seven 
instead of the first 4 pages of tract No. 6 should be translated, and I 
also think it would be well to translate a part or all of tract No. 3. They 
should be translated into both the Swedish and Norwegian languages as 
our Scandinavian population’ is about equally divided, the difference if 
any being in favor of the Norwegians there being comparatively few 
Danes. 

As I understood from either yourself or Mr. Wharton,!* you have no 
one in Philadelphia competent to translate them, hence it must be done 


mechanics: a series of short tariff essays by various writers. No. 4, Reduction of 
internal taxes: an address before the New York Tarif Convention, November 29, 
188r (condensed), by Hon. William D. Kelley. No. 5, European wages: a speech 
delivered at a meeting of the Home Market Club, of Boston, October ro, r887 
(condensed), by Hon. William P. Frye, of-Maine. No. 6, Producers and consumers: 
some plain facts which show how protection benefits all the people of our country, 

14 Joseph Wharton (1826-1909), uncle of Wharton Barker, was a wealthy 
Quaker business leader of Philadelphia. He was a director in many manufactur- 
ing, railroad, and banking corporations, and the owner of iron, glass, and steel works. 
He purchased nickel ore deposits near Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and established 
nickel works at Camden, New Jersey, which soon gained international fame, 
because of their advanced metallurgical technique. He was a large contributor to 
Republican campaign funds, and for years served as chairman of the executive 
council of the Industrial League of America. He endowed the Wharton School of 
Finance of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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here. I think I can have it done at a very moderate cost and taking 
your letter for authority I will have tract No. I translated at once, and 
unless I hear from you in a few days after you receive this letter, the 
first seven pages of No. 6 also. If you are prepared to print them in 
these languages and have the proof read, I think the manuscript should 
be sent to you. We have several Scandinavian printing offices here 


where the work could be done. I will have time to hear from you in. ` 


answer to this however before the translating is done and will await 
your orders in this regard. 

We had in this city on Wednesday a conference of about 200 of the 
leading Republicans from the various parts of the State, and are com- 
mencing the work of Club organization in every part of the State, and 
will soon have much better facilities for circulating literature than we 
have ever had before. As I told you when in your city we are going to 


have a very hard up hill fight, but our people seem to realize it and are.. 


taking hold with ‘energy and determination and intend to commence the 
work at once. 

‘I think you told me that you were acquainted with Hon. R. B. 
Langdon 15 of this city. I wish you would write to him and tell him. 
of the work we are undértaking and enlist him in it, he is all right and 
I think a letter from you would get him interested with us and he would 
be of great service. I am willing to devote all of the time I can spare 
from my business to this work, but not being actively engaged in 
politics the time which I can give to it is limited. 

We will hold a State Convention of Republican Clubs in this City on 
Feb. 2nd and if you will send me some English tracts by that date can 
‘use them and after that date we will be prepared to give them tolerably 
general circulation. 


Very truly, 
E G Hay 
VIII 
PHILADELPHIA, January 23, 1888 
E. G. Hay, Esq., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Dear Sir: 


I have your favor of the zoth instant and ‘have shown it to Mr. 
Wharton, who is much pleased to know that the work of organization in 
your State is going on so actively. By this time you have received my 
letter of last week advising you to have the translations made of Tract 
No. x. I still think it wise,. as was mentioned while you were in this 
city, that only one tract should be translated at a time. It can be fol- 
lowed afterwards by others. Please, therefore, have Tract No. 1, trans- 
lated into both Swedish and Norwegian. It can, I presume, be pririted 
in eight pages. It appears to me now that it might be best to have the 
printing of these two tracts done in your city. I suggest, therefore, that 
you have an edition printed of say 25,000 copies in Swedish and 25,000 
in Norwegian, preserving the type so that a larger edition can be printed 
if found necessary. These 50,000 tracts in all may cost about $200. I 
will remit you that amount in advance if you wish, and will be responsible 
for any additional cost, if there should be any. 


15 Robert B. Langdon (1826-1895) was a prominent business man of Minne-. 


apolis. He served as a state senator for nine years and was a delegate to four 
Republican national conventions. 
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I will carefully examine Tracts No. 3 and 6, to which you refer, and 
will write you again concerning the translation of them. 

You should receive this week the 20,000 English tracts which I sent 
you last week. They were shipped by the Union Line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, and it may be necessary for you to inquire 
for them at the freight office in your city. 

I will write to Mr, Langdon as you suggest. Please let me know 
whether the whole four tracts which I have sent to you are adapted to 
your State. . 

Very Truly Yours, 
James M. SWANK 


IX 


January 25, [188]8 
R. B. Langdon, Esq., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sir: 


Inclosed I send you a copy of a confidential circular which we sent to 
some of our members a few weeks ago, after it had been earnestly 
recommended to us by members of the National Committee and other 
Republican friends that we should at once print and distribute in the West 
a large number of Protective tariff tracts. Thus far we have collected 
about $4,000 for the purpose mentioned. We have already printed 700,- 
ooo copies of what I send you by this mail. All our tracts are printed 
in English. I have already sent to Mr. E. G. Hay, of your city, for dis- 
tribution, 20,000 copies of these tracts. We are ready to send 100,000 
additional tracts to Minnesota as soon as your Republican Clubs are fully 
organized, 

Mr. Hay writes to me that it would be necessary to translate some 
of these tracts into Swedish and Norwegian, and I have advised him to 
have this done at Minneapolis, and to have as many copies printed as may 
be necessary. As this work may entail considerable expense, and as the 
depression in the iron trade may make it somewhat difficult for me to 
raise the $10,000 we have proposed to raise for use in the Northwest, I 
take the liberty of writing to you to inquire whether you can not under- 
take the task of collecting among the Protectionist Republicans of your 
city a sum of money sufficient to pay for translating and printing the 
Swedish and Norwegian tracts. The sum needed will probably not ex- 
ceed $500. I will be glad if you would see Mr. Hay about this matter. 

I write to you personally because of your prominence in the Republi- 
can party of your State. I also write to you for another reason. The 
prosperity: of this country must depend upon the maintenance of our 
Protective policy, and I have thought that as a business man you would be 
glad to help in any proper effort to maintain this policy. I would have 
written to your partner, A. H. Linton, instead of to you, but I knew that 
Lownie had not taken that active part in political matters that you have 
done. 

Very truly yours, 
Ši - James M. SWANK !6 


16 The copy of this letter which Swank sent to Hay is among the Hay Papers. 
Later letters of Feb. 2, and Feb,. 9, indicate that Mr. Langdon was not responsive. 
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re 
' PHILADELPHIA, February 15, 1888 

E. G. Hay, Esq., l 

-~ Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Mr. Hay: 


I have your letter of the 9th instant. -I1 wrote you a letter some days 
ago asking you to call on Mr, Langdon for assistance and as my letter 
crossed yours I will not remit you the $2o[0] you mention until I hear 
from you that Mr. Langdon has refused to do anything. Our expenses 
are so heavy that I am anxious to have Republicans in the different States 
help us in this work if they will. But you can rely on the $2o0[o]. 

I am glad to know that you are perfecting arrangements for a 
thorough canvass of your State. 

Please tell the printers of the Swedish and Norwegian translations of 
Tract No. 1 that I may order several thousand copies from them, to be 
sent to Iowa and Nebraska. Ask them to please give me the price they 
would charge me for an edition of 10,000 copies of each translation. 
Please send me copies of each tract. I inclose my address so that the 
printers can write to me their terms. 

Very Truly Yours, 
James M. Swank 


wal 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 16, ’88° 
Hon. John Sherman 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: 


I enclose you a memorandum of the quantity of tariff tracts we have 
distributed since the middle of January.17 We have a large force of 
clerks at work endorsing wrappers, and putting up packages. We send 
the packages largely through the mail to reliable parties whose names we 
have procured from members of Congress and Senators Manderson, 
Chandler, Stockbridge 18 and others. Most of our tracts are, however, 
sent direct to the Chairmen of State or County Committees. We .will 
keep on with this work through the winter, paying particular attention to 
Western States. 

I write to you particularly to ask you to see Senator Davis and ' 
Senator Sabin of Minnesota. A year ago I tried to interest Senator 
McMillan and Senator Sabin in our tariff work, but they would not take 
hold of it. Two months ago I had a very pleasant letter from Senator 
Davis, saying he would establish connections for me in Minnesota, but 
he has not done this. I have, however, made arrangements with the active 
men of the new Republican club organizations at Minneapolis for the 
distribution of our tracts. I have sent them two dry goods box-fuls and 
$200 in cash to enable them to translate one of our tracts into Swedish 
and Norwegian. But they have no money to carry on their work. What 
I want is to have Senator Davis take an active interest in this matter and 
help our friends in Minnesota to pick up some money to meet organiza- 


17 The totals according to this memorandum were 281,911. 
18 Senator Manderson was from Nebraska, Chandier from New Hampshire, and 
Stockbridge from Maine. 
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tion expenses and the further expense of distributing our tariff literature, 
which we are willing to ship to them ad libitum and without cost. 

I would write direct to the Senator again on the subject, but have 
thought that you could get him to go to work in the manner indicated 
while I might fail. 

Senator Sawyer and Senator Spooner of Wisconsin are also slow to 
take hold of this question of tariff, literature. I have had no trouble in 
Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Michigan. Illinois I will attend 
to later on. I do not regard the vote of that state as in any danger. 
In previous years we have thoroughly educated its people on the question 
of Protection. I suppose you know, too, that our people here have helped 
William Penn Nixon ?® in his financial difficulties, and thus enabled the 
Republican party to have a Protectionist organ in Chicago. | 

' I have a letter from a high authority in Indiana, who says that Judge 
Gresham’s tariff views are the same as those of the Chicago Tribune.°° 
Very truly yours, 
l James M. SWANK 
XII 
PHILADELPHIA, April 2, 1888 
Hon. John Sherman, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: 


I inclose vou a statement of the number of tariff tracts this office has 
distributed since the 15th of January last.”! You will be interested in 
observing where the tracts have been sent. I have sent about one-half 
of the tracts to the Chairmen of State Central Committees who agreed to 
distribute them carefully, and the other half has been sent to the Chair- 
men of County Committees, Republican Clubs, and individual applicants. 
This work will be continued. Since writing you last I have opened 
communications with the Republican League of Minnesota, which I have 
offered 50,000 tracts free of cost. I will let you know what progress I 
make in that State. 

The Republican party is all right on the tariff issue in the following 
States, and there will be no defections from our ranks in any of them 
on the issue raised by Mr. Cleveland: Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Oregon. I reach this conclusion as 
the result of a winter’s reading of a large number of letters from all the 
States mentioned, and as the result, too, of much reading of Western 
newspapers, Minnesota is the only State of which I have any doubt on 
the tariff question, and, if I had been properly helped three months ago, 
that State would also be all right today. I send you the proof of a new 
tract, to which we will give a wide circulation. 

Very truly yours, 
James M. SWANK 

19 William Penn Nixon and his brother, O. W. Nixon, purchased the Chicago 
inter-Ocean; the former became its editor. 

20 The Chicago Tribune during this period vigorously opposed high protection. 
Walter Q. Gresham was United States circuit judge for the seventh district with 
headquarters at Chicago. He had been postmaster general and secretary of the 
treasury in President Arthur’s cabinet. In 1893, attracted by the tariff views and 
reform ideals of President Cleveland, Gresham accepted the portfolio of state 
tendered to him by Cleveland. 

21 The figures had doubled since the February memorandum. 
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PHILADELPHIA, April ọ, 1888 
Hon. Jobn Sherman, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: 


I have at last been able to make the right kind of connections in 
Minnesota. I inclose you a letter from the Secretary of the Republican 
League of the State. which has the right ring to it. I have replied that 
we will send all the tracts asked for immediately. We had previously 
sent 20,000 tracts to Minnesota, and the 60,000 we will now send will 
cover the State pretty well. I have also sent a package of our tariff 
tracts to every Republican and Greenback newspaper in the State. Please 
return Mr. Bixby’s letter. 

Very truly yours, 
James M. SWANK 


XIV 


Iowa Crry NATIONAL BANK 
Iowa City, April 23 1888 
Hon Wm B Allison i 
Washington D C 


Friend Allison 


The tariff will I think be a leading question in the coming contest It 
seems to me the great mistake in the Presidents program is that his policy 
looks to the encouragement by custom duties of the manufacturing interest 
solely leaving the much larger interest, the agricultural, to take care of 
itself while supporting the other—instance the removal of duty on wool 
as raw material. This idea seems to run through his whole plan. I 
think all Agricultural pursuits should be cared for as far as possible as 
well as Manufacturing. I would keep a duty on wool, would put a duty 
on hides—also on sugar—at least until the making sugar from Sorghum 
and Beets is fully tested. In short care for Agriculture as well as manu- 
facturing. To make farmers pay tax on all they buy and get nothing on 
what they sell is not fair. 

The abominable “ Trusts” or combinations of Manufacturers & others 
to keep up prices by preventing competition is producing a great deal of 
prejudice against a high tariff among farmers and any party that is identi- 
fied with these combinations will suffer. Are we to have a President 
from Iowa? I earnestly hope so. 

Very truly, 
S J Ktrxwoop 7? 


P. S. Can you spare me the bound volumes of the Cong Record for the 
last congress? I want to prepare a Campaign speech. 


22S. J. Kirkwood was actively interested in farming and milling in Iowa. He 
served as state senator and distinguished himself as governor; to this office he was 
elected three times. From 1876 to 1881 he was United States senator. After 
serving as Secretary of Jaterior under Garfield, he retired from public life. 
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XV 


[ca. July] ’88 
Gen. Benj. Harrison [Draft or Copy] 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


My dear General: 


During the few days that I was with you immediately after the Con- 
vention °° I had no opportunity of talking to you except very briefly upon 
the situation in this State upon the tariff question, nor had I then had time 
to read our national platform. I have, since then, read with care the 
platform and since my return have talked as fully as I have had time, 
with our candidates for Congress in the country district, as well as with 
many of the leading Republicans of the State. 

By commencing almost a year ago we had succeeded in checking the 
rising tide among the republicans, in favor of what the democrats are 
pleased to call “revenue reform.” In all of our discussions both in 
public speech and private interview, we proceeded upon the understand- 
ing and belief that the republican platform of this year would be very | 
similar to that of 1884, and that a speech made by Senator Sherman (I 
think before the Home Market Club of Boston) last winter, in which 
he said “the tariff ought to be carefully revised with a view of correct- 
ing any inequalities or incongruities that have grown out of the change 
of values since the passage of the act of 1883”, was a correct interpreta- 
tion of republican doctrine. But the bravado with which the tariff plank 
of our platform is concluded has in a measure undone much of the good 
work we believed we had accomplished, and the fact that the promise in 
the platform of revision or correction of the tariff laws is so stinted, I 
fear will make it uphill work for us in the campaign and perhaps cause 
us to again lose one or two of our Congressional districts, all of which 
we had hoped to regain. The republicans of Minnesota (with a few 
exceptions) are not free traders but they are not as radical protectionists 
as Mr. McKinley and many of the eastern republicans. Your own views 
upon this subject as you have expressed them in public speech in other 
years, while not going quite so far as many of our republicans would 
desire, I think would be satisfactory to the large majority in this State, 
and I write this letter to suggest that if it may be done without dis- 
pleasing our friends in the east, a word in your letter of acceptance in 
the direction which I have indicated would be of great value to us in this 
state. Rest assured however that we are at work and whether the sug- 
gestion I make can be adopted or not we will overcome what ever de- 
fection there may be on this subject and give you a majority in November. ~ 

Yours Very truly, 
[E G Hay] 


28 The Republican National Convention closed on June 25. Hay went from 
Chicago to Indianapolis to serve as Harrison’s private secretary until a permanent 
appointment could be made. 
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AVI 


AMERICAN NICKEL WORKS 


(Confidential ) Campen, N. J. July 7 1888 
Hon Wm B Allison #4 


Dear Str 

No opportunity occurred while I was in Washington to say a few 
things to you alone, and I say them therefore very briefly-to you now in 
confidence 

1 We all know that the legitimate expenses of a general election are 
heavy, and that failure to provide for them sometimes entails defeat 

I am in position to know that the success of appeals for funds among 
the steel rail men (who are in a position of danger now with the duty 
at $17.) will be jeopardised if the party they are asked to support proposes 
a measure that looks to them nearly as fatal as that proposed by the other 
party 

_ If you propose a 1 duty on steel rails lower than the present duty on 
iron rails I cannot talk forcibly to the weak-in-the-faith among us *§ 

2 Senator Blodgett of New Jersey spent a day with Genl. Elias 
Wright of Atlantic City N. J. shortly before his election to the U. S. 
Senate, upon business of mine in South Jersey which Genl. Wright had 
in charge He then told Wright that he was a Free trader from prin- 
ciple, and that if there was no such thing as a tariff he would never go 
for making one You can judge from this, which Wright told me today, 
what you have to expect from him. 

3 Senator Payne of Ohio is interested in the ores of Sudbury Canada 
which contain nickel, and which they desire to have me use He author- 
ized me to say this to your committee if I thought best, for he does not 
mean to appear to act for his own interest I saw no proper opportunity: 
to mention this to you or to the committee without saying it to others who 
have no right to know it’ 

In writing today to Senator Payne I take occasion to say that while 
your committee would not impart to us any specific information of what 
you meant to do, I am satisfied that your aim is to report a bill better 
than the Mills bill, which can command the votes of such men as he who 
have industrial interests 


24 Allison was chairman of the Senate committee on finance. The House of 
Representatives, controlled by the Democrats, had passed the Mils Bill. When 
the Senate, controlled by the Republicans, received the Mills Bill, it was referred to 
Allison’s committee which wrote a new high tariff bill known as the Allison Bill. 
The latter was passed by the Senate in October, 1888. Neither bill could become 
law, but both served to clarify party Positions on the tariff during the campaign 
that was being waged. 

25 The Mills Bill provided for a rate of $14.00 per ton on iron and steel “T” 
rails weighing not over twenty-five pounds to the yard, and $15.00 on punched 
iron or steel flat rails. The Allison Bill provided for a rate of $14.00 on all types 
of rails. In the McKinley Tarifi Act the rate provided for all rails was $12.00: 
the Dingley Tariff Act lowered this to $7.00. : 
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I have sent to him a copy of the clauses concerning nickel which 
seem to: me best, and of which I gave Senator Hiscock a copy for the 
use of your committee. 

Yours truly 
JOSEPH WHARTON 


[Note on margin of sheet:] Mr. Randall ** told me yesterday morning 
that he has no objection to a higher rate than $14.— on steel rails. 


XVII 
Home MARKET CLUB” 


Boston, July 24th, 1888 
Hon. W. B. Allison, 
U. S. Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Will you please furnish me a copy of the Senate Bill as soon 
as it is complete? 

You will be interested to know that we are sending a great many 
documents into Iowa. I send you a sample package of some of our 
latest Flyers. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Clarkson last week at the rooms 
of the National Committee in New York. 

Yours very truly, 
HERBERT RADCLYFFE, SR. 


XVIII 


PHILADELPHIA, August 16, 1888 
Hon. William B. Allison, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator: l 


In another envelope I send you some letters which I have recently 
received from Dr. Beardsley 78 concerning the Sixth and Eighth Con- 
gressional Districts in your State. I have asked Colonel Quay for an 
appropriation of $2,000, and this sum will be forwarded, if it has not 
already been sent. I have advised Dr. Beardsley that he will get the 
money. If he goes into the fight in earnest he has a good chance of 
regaining the two districts. I have already shipped large quantities of 
our tracts to the Doctor, and within the past week have shipped him 
11,500 tracts, to be exclusively used in the two districts mentioned.?® 


26 Mr, Samuel J. Randall, an outstanding Democratic representative from Penn- 
sylvania, supported the cause of high protection in spite of his party’s position. 

27 The Home Market Club was organized in 1887 in Boston by a group of 
New England manufacturers interested in the tariff. It is still a flourishing club. 
In 1887 and 1888 its secretary was Herbert Radclyffe, Sr. J. S. Clarkson, and 
his brother referred to in this letter, owned and edited The Iowa State Register, 
one of the most powerful newspapers in Iowa during the 1880’s. He was vice- 
chairman of the Republican national committee in 1888. 

28 Dr. Beardsley was state Republican chairman in Iowa during the campaign 
of 1888. 

29 Some candidates were not so fortunate in securing assistance. Senator 
Sewell of New Jersey, for example, applied to the Republican national committee 
for help to the extent of $10,000 to $20,000 during the campaign of 1890 and was 
told that unfortunately none could be extended by the national committee, but that 
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After much delay, caused by frequent trips away from home and 
work for the National Committee, I have at last been able to sit down to 
a thorough study of the Mills bill, which I have promised Senator 
Aldrich I would do for your Committee. I will mail the Senator some 
comments to-morrow. 

Please return Dr. Beardsley’s letters in the envelope which I inclose 
with them. I was unable to see Henderson 3° about your campaign. I 
wish you would get him to back up Beardsley in any way that he can. 
Do not take the time to write to me. 

Very Hastily Yours, 
James M. SWANK 


XIX 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 13,1888 
Hon. Wm. B Allison, 
U. S Senate, Washington. (Confidential) 


Dear Senator: 


On Monday last we sent to Dr. Beardsley, at Des Moines, $2,000 to 
be used in Weaver’s and Anderson’s districts at the Doctor’s discretion. 
We have been earnestly appealed to for aid in-Governor Gear’s district. 
As so much of our funds have already been paid over to the National 
Committee we are not able at present to help the Governor, but we have, 
of course, some prospect of being in better financial position later in the 
campaign. I will keep this matter in mind. 

I wish your committee could see its way clear to make the duty on 
nickel 20 cents a pound instead of 15 cents, which is the rate in the 
present tariff. Prior to 1883 the duty was 30 cents, but the act of that 
year cut the duty in two, making it 15 cents. Mr. Wharton will now be 
satisfied with 20 cents, and I sincerely hope you can gratify his wish in 
this matter. -No American consumer has ever yet suffered by furnishing 
adequate protection to producers, and I am sure the consumers of nickel 
would not have to pay any more for this article if the duty were 20 
cents than if it were 15 cents. Mr. Wharton is at Newport and he has 
not asked me to write to you on this subject, but I know how deeply he 
feels about it, and as he gives me such valuable help in the collection of 
campaign funds and in otherwise helping our party I have thought that 
vou would like to gratify him in a matter which involves no question of 
principle. 

Very Truly Yours, 
James M. SWANK 


perhaps the congressional committee could help in the New Jersey campaign. There- 
upon Sewell wrote to a high official of the national committee that he had made 
himself liable to an uncomfortable extent and that if anyone needed assistance, he 
did. He continued: “ What in thunder is the use of breaking our necks to pass 
tariff bills, if the people who are going to make everlasting fortunes out of the 
action of the Republican Party, do not come up liberally to sustain it,—~after all 
we have done it seems to me that whenever I want anything, or want to accomplish 
any great object, such as I do now to carry the state of New Jersey, I am left to do 
it with the assistance of such men as our friend Hobart, and without any con- 
tribution of any consequence from men that ought to come up... .” 

80 David B. Henderson (1840-1906) was a distinguished member of the House 
of Representatives from Iowa. He was first elected in 1884 and served till 1903; 
from 13899 to 1903 he was Speaker of the House. l 
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PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 26, 1888 
Hon. Wm. B. Allison, 
United States Senate, (Confidential ) 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: 


The announcement in the Philadelphia Press this morning that its 
correspondent had been “ officially ” advised that the duty on steel rails 
had been fixed at $14 in your bill created a great deal of consternation 
among our steel-rail friends. I earnestly hope that the statement was 
unauthorized and untrue. I have my own reasons for begging you and 
our friends in the Committee to keep the rate at $15.68, and these reasons 
I will frankly state to you. I would go to Washington immediately 
instead of writing to you but I can not possibly get away. 

My reasons are these: I have worked hard in this office for many 
years to promote the interests of the Republican party, collecting money 
and distributing documents in every campaign since 1872. Our Associa- 
tion has been especially active in this work since 1880. I have personally 
raised large sums of money for the National and Congressional Com- 
mittees, and in addition to this we have every year for many years 
printed and distributed large quantities of tariff documents. I inclose 
you a statement.of our work for this year down to the Ist instant.’ This 
year we have undertaken to raise more money than in any previous cam- 
paign. I have personally appealed for financial aid for the National 
Committee to the Bessemer steel rail manufacturers, assuring them at 
‘every turn I have made that their interests were safe in the hands of the 
Republican party. I have particularly assured them that the duty on 
steel rails had been fixed in your bill at $15.68. Upon the strength of 
the assurances I have given these friends they have agreed to help 


81 A general statement of the work of the Association preceded this table show- 
ing the distribution of tracts. Bulletin of the American [ron and Steel Association, 
Nov. 7 and r4, 1888, p. 333. 





States and States and ‘| Num- 
Territories. Territories. ber. 
Maine,........ Wyoming.....,...... 6 
New Hampshire. Montana............ 67 
Vermont....... New Mexico,........ 32 
Massachusetts.. AYIZ ONG es paar nernso ede Ha tewd 
Rhode Island... Utah oy 5 cr Ota aioe ate Le oe as 
Connecticut... . TUONO. «5 e.d carded: 30 
New York...... Nevada.. 6 Sli sends 1,135 
New Jersey. .... Oregon. ........2200- 50,044 
Pennsylvania... Washington Territory. 1,564 
Delaware....... Californian iri arisk 7,510 
Maryland...... Indian Termite. «ude see as 
Virginia........ District of Columbia. . 2,003 
West Virginia... Foreign......... ee 122 
North Carolina . Miscellaneous........ 8,387 
South Carolina.. ttt aa 
Georgia. ....... 96,057| Total to Nov. 5th...] 1,387,864 


Florida........ 592 
Kentucky. ..... 3,084 
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Chairman Quay’s Committee. to a considerable sum of money, which 
I have hoped would reach about $75,000 or $80,000. .I have already col- 
lected and paid over to the Committee $37,000, all contributed by the 
steel rail manufacturers, $2,000 of which were sent to Dr. Beardsley. 
I am just making arrangements to call on the steel-rail manufacturers to 
duplicate the checks they have already paid. 

' All this is strictly confidential. How can I go ahead with this work 
if the impression should be generally created that your bill fixes the duty 
on, steel rails at $14? Human nature is human nature all the world over. 

We would not for one moment think of using any improper means to 
secure the favorable consideration by your Committee of the steel-rail 
duty. But our friends on the Committee are Republicans, striving for 
the success of our party in the coming election. I beg you, therefore, 
to make it easy for me, and not difficult or maybe impossible, to secure 
the $35,000 or $40,000 of additional collections which I hope to make 
from the steel-rail manufacturers. 

If I have seemed in this letter to be over-anxious I know that you 
will put yourself in my place and imagine the position which I sustain 
toward the people who have money to give for the success of Republican 
principles. 

Very Truly Yours, i 
. James M. SWANK 


XXI 
UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Nov. 2oth, 1892 
My dear General Tracy: ** 


We now have any number of prophets after the event; but as far as I 
remember you are the only one of our leaders who foretold our over- 
throw in advance. .Do you remember the dinner of the New England 
Society in Brooklyn, just after the election of 1888, when you and I sat 
together? You at that time made certain predictions which have been 
fulfilled with curious exactness. 
© We were talking over the policies to be pursued when we entered 
into power in Washington; especially with regard to the tariff and the 
election laws; and you dwelt very strongly upon the danger we would be 
in if our people took up these questions in the wrong spirit. As to the 
tariff you laid special stress upon your fear lest we might key the duties 
up too high, in a spirit of ultra-protection and thereby run the risk of a 
great rebuff at the polls; and you also spoke very strongly as to the 
inadvisability of legislation providing for Federal control of elections, 
expressing your belief that the people at large, whether rightly or 
wrongly, would not sustain such an attempt: 

Events certainly seem to have made good your predictions. 

Yours truly, l 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


82 Benjamin F, Tracy (1830-1915), a Civil War veteran, was a prominent 
member of the bar in Brooklyn and held various local, state, and Federal offices. 
As a justice of the New York court of appeals he established a fine progressive 
record. He served efficiently as Secretary of the Navy under President Harrison. 
His civil service policy in the navy yards was highly praised by the supporters of 
civil service reform. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


Selected Essays of J. B. Bury. Edited by HAROLD TEMPERLEY. ` 
(Cambridge: University Press. 1930. Pp. xxxii, 249. 12s, 
6d.) 


STUDENTS of history and historiography will welcome this publication, 
of which the varied content is indicated by the headings of its three parts: 
General Scope and Method of History, Freedom of Thought, etc., By- 
zantine History. They will find here, for example, the Inaugural Lec- 
ture on the Science of History and the Creighton Lecture on the Con- 
stitution of the Later Roman Empire, each a masterpiece of clear think- . 
ing and lucid presentation, the latter a godsend to teachers of Byzantine 
history. The famous thesis that history is “simply a science, no less 
and no more” of which the genesis is explained happily by Mr. Temperley 
in his introductory essay on the Historical Ideas of J. B. Bury, is supple- 
mented in the article entitled Cleopatra’s Nose by an examination of the 
role played by accident in the historical process. Since “it is clear that 
if a phenomenon containing lawless elements may occur, scientific re- 
search is hopeless ”, the thesis is sustained by a number of apt examples 
that an accident in history is “the valuable collision of two or more in- 
dependent chains of causes”. Bury holds (The Perspective of Knowl- 
edge) that the dominance nowadays of the idea of progress makes every 
present intelligible only in the light of every past and elevates the ade- 
quate recording by historians of every present into a work of profound 
significance for every future. He maintains that the best hope of doing 
justice to the intricacy and complexity of historical phenomena rests 
with the investigator of modern history. He contends that the history 
of mankind differs from the history of biological organisms through 
being subjected to the action of reason (Darwinism and History). An 
historian must change his ideology every so often; for he too is an his- 
torical object subject to the general rule of historical relativity. Bury 
made no fetish of consistency. In 1903 he affirmed that “a science can- 
not safely be controlled or guided by a subjective interest”; in 1926 he 
wrote that no effective history can be, has been, or ever will be written 
“without a definite bias”. There is a Mommsen of the Staatsrecht and 
the Corpus and the Chronicles and a Mommsen of the Rosman History; 
and there is a Bury of The Roman Emperors from Basil II ta Isaac 
Komnenos and a Bury of the Survey of Bysantine History—both in this 
book. The former was printed in the English Historical Review in 1889, 
twenty-three years before 4 History of the Eastern Roman Empire, to 
which in a sense, with a lacuna, and on a different scale, it forms a sequel. 
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The latter was the Introduction to the Cambridge Medieval Htstory 
(1923), volume IV., The Eastern Roman Empire. It can be taken as 
indicating the general conception with which Bury approached the field 
of his most intensive historical studies. Both by his choice of speciality 
and in his theoretical discussions Bury tought stoutly against the doc- 
trine that historians should play favorites. In his judgment history has 
become too serious a matter of public concern for men to be satisfied with 
less than the totality of its teaching. “In no field, I may add ” he said 
in a strangely misunderstood passage of his inaugural, “have the recog- 
nition of continuity and the repudiation of eclecticism been more notable 
or more fruitful than in a field in which I happen to be specially interested, 
the history of the Eastern Roman empire, the foster-mother of Russia.” 
It is permitted to us to add that no one has done more to bring this 
about than Bury himself. 


Harvard University. W. S. FERGUSON. 


Ancient Corinth, with a Topographical Sketch of the Corinthia. 
| Part IL., From the Earliest Times to 4o4 B.C. By J. G. O'NEILL, 
Pu.D., Professor at Maynooth College. [Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Archeology, No. 8, edited by David M. Robin- 
son.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1930. Pp. xiii, 270. 


$5.00. ) 

THE scope of this book is indicated by its title. Chapters I. and II. 
contain brief and, on the whole, satisfactory descriptions of the Corinthia, 
the city, and Acrocorinth, based upon the authority of previous writers 
and, in less degree, upon personal inspection. The stone wall across the 
Isthmus is ascribed to the time of the Persian invasion; but the most 
striking parts now preserved look to me like masonry of the fourth 
century or later. That Corinth was occupied in prehistoric times is 
abundantly proved by archzological evidence. In chapter III. that evi- 
dence is briefly stated, and more space is devoted to disproving the con- 
tention of the late Walter Leaf that Corinth is not mentioned in genuinely 
Homeric portions of the Homeric poems. In chapter IV. the cults of 
Aphrodite, Athena Hellotis, Medea, Hera Acraea, Melicertes-Palaemon, 
and Poseidon are derived from Northern Greek (Helladic) or Minoan 
sources. The traditional views concerning the Tyranny and the suc- 
ceeding Constitution are supported in chapter V. against some com- 
paratively recent theories, and in chapter VI., on the Colonial System 
and Harly Foreign Relations of Corinth, various views of modern writers 
are discussed, with the result that the traditional views and dates are 
found to be generally correct. Pheidon of Argos is restored to the 
eighth century. Nor are any new facts established in the two succeed- 
ing chapters, on the Persian and the Peloponnesian wars; on the con- 
trary, the accounts of Herodotus and Thucydides are accepted and sup- 
ported by arguments against the theories of Cornford, Grundy, and 
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others. Nevertheless there is something new in the treatment of history 
from the point of view of Corinth and in the conclusion that “it was 
Corinth, not Lysander, that really overthrew Athens; for it was the 
Sicilian disaster ... which proved the ruin of Athenian dominion. It 
was Corinth’s influence in Sicily that provoked Athens’ interference there. 
The downfall of Athens really dates from 413; Aegospotami merely 
marks the transition of her-power to Sparta.” Appendix I. calls atten- 
tion to the persistence of the tvpe of Corinthian coins and to the con- 
venience of their standard for exchange with Athens and Aegina. In 
appendix II. the Lelantine War is dated in the latter part of the seventh 
century, and the settlement of the Messenians at Naupactus (cf. I.G. IX., 
p. 85) in 459 B.C. There are ten plates, a list of abbreviations, a 
selected bibliography, and an index. 

The book contains little that is new, but facts are well ‘stated, and 
theories are discussed with scholarship and (which is often more im- 
portant) common sense. The author has done a useful piece of work. 


The Library of Congress. Harop N. FOWLER. 


Histoire Romaine. Tome I., Des Origines à lAchèvement de la 
Conquête, 133 avant J—C. Par Errore Pais, Professeur à 
l'Université de Rome, Senateur du Royaume d'Italie. Adapté 
d’aprés le Manuscrit Italien, par Jean Bavet, Professeur a la 
Faculté des Lettres de Caen: [Histoire Générale, publiée sous 
la direction de Gustave Glotz, membre de l'Institut.] (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires.. 1926. Pp. xxii, 663. 50 fr.) 


a? 


THIs new work from the pen of one of the most, voluminous writers 
in the field of Roman history may be regarded as a fresh presentation of 
the views which he has already set forth in his Storia Crusca di Roma, 
Storia delVJialia Antica, and other more comprehensive studies. In fact, 
it will be appreciated chiefly as a convenient and readable exposition of 
his point of view. It is, however, by no means a mere popular work of 
condensation, but is a scholarly treatment in every sense of the word, 
abundantly documented with references to both ancient and modern 
authorities. Each of the ten chapters has a special bibliography in addi- 
tion to the general bibliography for Roman history at the beginning of 
the book which is intended to serve both for the present and for sub- 
sequent volumes of the series in this field. While comprehensive and 
selected with discrimination, this general bibliography is by no means 
complete nor up-to-date, and it omits such important works as Botsford’s 
Roman Assemblies and Rostovtzeff’s Social and Econonsc History of the 
Roman Empire. 

An introduction of twenty-eight pages is devoted to a critical survey 
of the sources for early Roman history and a critique of certain modern 
tendencies in interpreting them. The prehistoric peoples of Italy and 
their cultures receive the scantest treatment possible and the Etruscans 
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fare but little better. As one might expect, Pais makes no attempt to 
write the political history of the regal period and the early centuries of | 
the republic but contents himself with a reconstruction of the main lines 
of constitutional and social development. Only with the age of the 
Samnite Wars does he begin a connected historical narrative. Well over 
one-third of the text (286 out of 632 pages) is devoted to the period of 
the First and Second Punic Wars. The treatment of the latter struggle 
contains, in addition to a useful discussion of the sources with an in- 
evitable comparison of Polybius and Livy, some very good character 
sketches, of Hannibal, Scipio Africanus the Elder, and their lesser con- 
temporaries. An interesting feature of the work consists in the surveys 
of cultural conditions for various. periods down to the close of the third 
century, but unfortunately there is no. corresponding section for the 
epoch 201-133 B.C. One also looks in vain for any discussion of the ` 
social and economic developments which led up to the crisis of the age 
of the Gracchi. Perhaps these topics have been reserved for a later 
volume. 

As illustrations there are two double page maps, one of southern Italy 
and Sicily, the other of northern Greece and Macedonia, with eleyin 
smaller maps and plans chiefly serving to explain battles and sieges, fot 
there is no general map of the Mediterranean World nor one of the 
Roman Empire in 133: B.C. An index of proper names and a detailed 
table of contents conclude the volume. 


The University of Michigan. A. E. R. Boak. 


Cicerone e i suoi Tempi. Per EMANUELE CIACERI, Professore Ordi- 
nario della Reale Universita di Napoli. Volume II., Dal Con- 
solato alla Morte (a. 63—43 a.C.) (Rome:.Albrighi, Segati, 
and Company. 1930. Pp. vi, 420. 45 lire.) 
Professor Craceri’s second and final volume, ending with àn elo- 

quent chapter Cicerone e Noi (375-99), follows at a reasonable interval 

after the first (1926), which carried his hero through the consulship (63). 

Scarcely half the size of the most thorough existing biography, only 

tolerably equipped with citations of the sources, and with very few 

references to modern scholarly work, it is obvious that the book was not 
calculated to supersede such a critical work as the indispensable Drumann- 

.Groebe. It is rather the somewhat unfavorable estimate of the char- 

acter of Cicero as first set forth in detail by Drumann, and later sum- 

marized in bitter language by Mommsen, that has aroused Professor 

Ciaceri to a prolonged reply. With questionable taste, temper, and logic, 

in the preface to his first volume, he published a manifesto against 

German scholarship over the heads of Drumann and Mommsen, and 

although this aspect of his work was somewhat coolly received by re- 

viewers, he defiantly reiterates every word of his first pronunciamento 
and clearly regards it as a duty to write, as he styles it, “con pensiero 
italiano”. This means that as an ardent Catholic, Italian, and Fascist, 
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he undertakes the defense of Cicero against Protestants, Germans, and 
what he calls “lo spirito democratico comiziale e la falsa concezione della 
illimitata libertà individuale ” (p. xx) that ushered in the French Revolu- 
tion. l 

I fear these generalizations are a bit sweeping. I presume that Martin 
Luther would pass for a pretty tolerable Protestant, having after a 
fashion invented the species, and yet a well-known remark of his would 
seem to indicate that he was unaware of the necessity of prejudice: 
“Cicero, ein weiser und fleissiger Mann, hat viel gelitten und getan. 
Ich hoffe, unser Herr Gott werde ihm und seines Gleichen gnädig sein ”, 
a sentiment which contrasts not unfavorably with the good Catholic 
Dante’s consignment of the orator to Hell. . To be sure, Professor Ciaceri 
is aware that the early Reformers were friendly to Cicero, but insists 
that there is an increasing hostility toward Rome among modern 
Protestants, a position in which I am quite unable to follow him. 

As for the assumptions that practically all the Germans have united to 
vilify Cicero and have followed blindly the extravagances of Drumann 
and Mommsen, and that these latter, as representatives of the “ Real- 
Politik ” school of historians, are essentially responsible for a change of 
sentiment, one might remark, first, that Drumann’s conception was 
severely censured in his own time (see his indignant protests in the 
preface to the first edition of his sixth volume), and the excessive 
hostility which characterized his and Mommsen’s portrait, has been cen- 
sured by W. S. Teuffel (Gesch. d. rom. Lit.), and by his revisers, Skutsch 
and Kroll, by Schwabe, Abeken, Weissenfels, Bernhardy, Ritschl, E. 
Curtius, Gardthausen, Nissen, E. Schwartz, F. Aly, Leo, O. E. Schmidt, 
Wilamowitz, Reitzenstein, F. Cauer, Heinze, M. Schneidewin, E. 
Horneffer, Hosius, and I doubt not many another. While as for 
Drumann and the Germans being the leaders in hostility toward Cicero, 
two very bitter characterizations are by Englishmen penned before 
Drumann wrote or was known. The real reasons for a relative decline in 
the reputation of Cicero are rather different. They are, first, the full 
recognition of the originality and priority of Greek thought; second, a 
much more thorough knowledge of the events of the period and the 
sources employed, which inevitably discloses a considerable number of 
misapprehensions, misrepresentations, and even downright mendacities 
in Cicero’s works; and finally, a much more exacting demand for his- 
torical truth, no matter. what established reputation may suffer. Professor 
Ciaceri’s quarrel is essentially with men who put truth and sincerity in 
the first place and did not find as much of it in Cicero as they required 
for their conception of a consistent and honorable man. In the excess 
of their zeal, however, they behaved as though sincerity were not merely 
the first consideration but almost the only consideration upon which to 
base judgment, and in so doing they of course went quite too far, though 
doubtless no farther in one direction than Professor Ciaceri has so 
violently rebounded in another. 
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A single example of his method will suffice. In an effort to clear 
Cicero from the charge of outrageous political and moral inconsistency 
‘in undertaking the defense of the highly suspicious P. Sulla in 62, Ciaceri 
proceeds in this fashion (II. 8ff.). He rejects as a mere “congettura 
calumniosa”’ the pniversally credited story that Cicero borrowed a huge 
“sum of money from his client while still under indictment, and then lied 
boldly and adroitly about the transaction. This account is given in full 
detail by Gellius and the essence of it corroborated by the Sallustian 
Invective. The Invective Professor Ciaceri seems to refuse to believe 
for any detail and on any account, for no other reason, so far as I can 
discover, except that it contains a tradition hostile to Cicero (I. xxii f.). 

_ The circumstantial account in Gellius is then dismissed thus: “Il rac- 
conto di Gellio comincia cosi: Haec quoque disciplina rhetorica est, callide 
et cum asin res criminosas citra periculun confiteri, ut etc. Come si vede, 
vé la tesi d'una esercitazione retorica di scuola.” But that conclusion by 
no means follows. What Gellius says is merely that oratorical training 
tends to give a man verbal (and moral) adroitness in squirming out of a, 
very tight place in which he may be caught, a general statement which he 
proceeds to illustrate from the experience of Rome’s greatest and most 
highly trained orator, where the use of a fictitious illustration would have 
been an absurdity. If this is false solely on the principle that, it illus- 
trates some aspect of oratorical training, then on the same principle every 
historical illustration in Quintilian must likewise be false. 


The Universtiy of Illinots. W. A. OLDFATHER. 
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A Short History of the French People. By CHARLES GUIGNEBERT, 
_ Professor in the University of Paris. Translated by F. G. Ricw- 
MOND. Two volumes. (New York: Macmillan Company. 

1930. Pp. xxiii, 440; xxvi, 738. $15.00. ) 

WHEN Professor Guignebert decided to use the word Short in his 
title it would seem that he must have had in mind, as his basis of com- - 
parison, some of the monumental histories of France, such as those 
sponsored by Lavisse, for this Short History consists 2: 1178 arpe pages, 
amounting to well over 350,000 words. ; 

In broad outline, but not in detail, the allotment of space follows the 
prevailing tendency to give much and perhaps disproportionate attention 
to comparatively recent periods. Part I., covering the origins and the 
fifteen centuries from Caesar to Louis XI., occupies only a little more 
than a third of the space; in part II. the next three hundred years have 
only a sixth; nearly half of the book is devoted to the history of the last . 
140 years, Within these broad divisions, however, some portions are 
much condensed and others given comparatively generous attention, In 
the medieval portion the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries havé relatively 
large space, while in part III. the Revolutionary and Napoleonic eras are 
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treated in much detail as compared with the period since 1815. To the 
reviewer it seems disproportionate to give nearly twice as much space to 
the quarter century from 1789 to 1815 as to the rr5 years since Waterloo. 
It seems particularly unfortunate that the sixty vears of the Third Re- 
public should be dismissed in less than sixty pages. 

The outstanding characteristic of the book is its sound scholarship. 
At every point it displays the most careful and painstaking investigation. 
The high standard which its distinguished author had previously shown 
in his well-known books upon religious history is fully maintained in this 
work of more general scope. His point of view is that of a liberal 
republican who believes in the principles of the Revolution but recog- 
nizes the debt that France owes to its kings, an anticlerical who has a 
deep respect for religion, an individualist who can look upon socialism 
without anger, and a patriot who is wholly free from chauvinism or 
narrow nationalism. His judgments upon persons, groups, and move- 
ments show a talent for getting at the heart of the matter and a spirit 
of fair dealing which gives the book exceptional value as an interpre- 
tation of French history. To some readers his estimates of the Na- 
poleonic régimes may seem unduly severe. To the reviewer they appear 
to be thoroughly justified. 

One characteristic, the reviewer fears, will prevent the book from 
getting the large number of readers its merits deserve. Professor Guigne- 
bert’s aptitude for description is better than his talent in narration. 
Somehow. he fails to get across to his readers the story of French his- 
tory. One who turns to the book for the significant data or for a just 
estimate in regard to any particular person, transaction, or movement will 
be likely to find exactly what he seeks. But one who sits down to read 
the whole history for the story of how France came into existence and 
how it has gradually changed from epoch to epoch until it has become 
the France of to-day will rise with a sense of disappointment. Sepa- 
rately each element is put into admirable form, but a fusion of the whole 
in a way to arrest and hold the attention of the reader is lacking. Elabo- 
rate subdividing of the subject and the allotment of separate chapters to 


important phases of the story may be advantageous for description, but 


are a weakness as regards narration. It is hard to get a clear understand- 
ing of the internal changes which went on in France during the Revolu- 
tion when practically all that is told about the gigantic foreign wars then 
in, progress against nearly all of Europe is withheld until a subsequent 
chapter. 

The book is dedicated to the American soldiers who attended the 
author’s lectures at the Sorbonne in the spring of 1919. Apparently the 
original text has not yet beeh published. The basis for a satisfactory 
estimate’‘upon the merits of the translation is therefore lacking. So far 
as one can judge the author has not been fortunate in his translator. In’ 


_places it is manifest that the translator fails to understand the significance 


of the technical terms he attempts to render into English. 
Dartmouth College. Frank MALOY ANDERSON. 
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Det Danske Folks Historie. Redigeret af AAcE Frits, AXEL LIn- 
vALD, M. MacrerranG. Bind IV., Det Danske Folk under 
Kampen mellen Kongemagt og Adelsvelde, af Hans LUND, ` 
PovL EnceLsToFT, og M. MacrerranG; Bind V., Det Danske 

Folk under den ældre Enevælde, af KnNup FABRICIUS, Hans 
~ Jensen, og Tu. A. MULLER; Bind VI., Det Danske Folk under 
= Enevelden, af Axe. Linvarp, Tu. A. MÜLLER, Hans JENSEN, 
_ og VILE. ANDERSEN; Bind VIIL, Det Danske Folk under den 

5 Fri-Forfatning, af Pov. EnceLstorT, P. Munca, H. P. Hans- 

. SEN, HANS JENSEN, og VILH. ANDERSEN. (Copenhagen: Chr. 

~- Erichsen. 1928-1929. - Pp. 382, 407, 580, 620.) 

Turs fresh and scholarly survey of Denmark’s history from the dis- 
appearance of the ice-cap to the reunion of Schleswig is now complete. 
Written by specialists in the various periods, and equipped as it is with 
useful bibliographies at the end of each division, the work is nevertheless 
intended for the general reader—the “broad public” is the literal Danish 
phrase—and it must be said at the outset that it should find favor with the 
student as well as with the average intelligent citizen. As a “history of 
. the Danish people”, it meets the present day desire to know how those 
of high and low estate adjusted themselves to their environment and 
helped to shape it, to what extent certain modes of thought and life have 
been indigenous and to what extent the result of outside forces. The 
still most valuable Danmarks Riges Historie (1897-1907) was -in the 
main a political narrative. It came to a close, characteristically enough, 
with the loss of Schleswig and Holstein in 1864. The present work - 
devotes most of the seventh and all of the eighth volume to the period 
since that time. Moreover, the authors have managed with considerable 
success to present convincing pictures of local regions and classes of 
people, on the basis of a vast accumulation of materials, much of it 
recent, of a topographical-historical nature. The results of biographical 
research, to which a host of professional and amateur scholars have 
devoted their efforts, also appear here. 

It is impossible within the limits of a brief review to give more than a 
hint of the value of a few of the contributions. Povl Engelstoft’s’ ex- 
position of the period of Christian IV. brings into clear relief the con- 
ditions that prevented Denmark-Norway from seriously attempting to 
gain hegemony of the Baltic, and permitted the more imperially minded 
Swedisi nobility to support a military genius like Gustavus Adolphus in 
such a project. The opportunity that Denmark lost in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the Teutonic Order of Livonian Knights was dissolved, 
Sweden seized and held in the seventeenth. The circumstances that, so to 
speak, drove Denmark back on herself,.at once made her nobility more 
_ distinctly national, her middle class relatively more powerful, and helped 
to make possible that later democratic development characteristic of the 
country. Fabricius’s excellent account of the absolute monarchy in its 
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early stages shows clearly how conditions led thoughtful people to be- 
come convinced that only a strong king could save the crumbling state. 
In Axel Linvald’s thoughtful survey, of the. era of the Enlightened 
Despotism, we have the work of Martin Hübner (VI, 98), which fore- 
shadowed and helped to shape the policies of the Armed Neutrality, the 
careers of Struensee, Guldberg, and A. P. Bernstorff, and the program 
of humanitarian and ‘liberal’ measures of their time, presented in their 
appropriate European setting. The eighth and concluding volume (1864— 
1926) concentrates on political and constitutional developments since 
1864 and on the ever present question of Schleswig. P. Munch treats of 
Denmark’s difficult situation during the World War; H. P. Hanssen, 
veteran of the “South Jutland” cause, discusses recent aspects of a 
question in which he has himself been a leading figure; while Hans 
Jensen presents the problems of post-war Denmark. The distinguished 
professor of literature at Copenhagen University, Vilhelm Andersen, con- 
cludes the work with a well balanced and informing account of recent 
and contemporary intellectual and artistic achievements. 

Taken as a whole, Det Danske Folks Historie is a sincere and in 
large measure a successful attempt to present a fabric of general 
national history wherein may be found the designs and patterns of 
social and economic classes, of labor, industry, agriculture, intellectual 
and spiritual life, as well as the record of the rise and fall of dynasties and 
the ebb and flow of political life. The skillful interweaving of these ele- 
ments into a rich and well proportioned narrative is the special merit of 
this latest general history of Denmark. 

. WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD. 


The University of California at Los Angeles. 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Planned by the late J. B. Bury, 

M.A., F.B.A., Regius Professor of Modern History; edited by 

J. R. Tanner, Litt.D., C. W. Previrf-Orton, Litt.D., F.B.A., 

Z. N. Brooxe, M.A. Volume VI., Victory of the Papacy. 

(New York: Macmillan Company; Cambridge: University Press. 

1929. Pp. xli, 1047. $14.00.) 

Tuts volume deals mainly with the thirteenth century. “ As a whole”, 
as Dr. Jacob writes in his introduction, “the century was not an age 
of dissolution of an old order, but of the old order’s full perfection”; but 
there is another side as Dr. Jacob recognizes when he writes, 


The ‘interest in the personalities and daily habits of men which meets 
us in Gerald of Wales, in Matthew Paris, and in Fra Salimbene, the per- 
sonal vagaries of thought of so many half-heretical clerks, and the taste 
for an almost scientific observation of nature which appears in scattered 
scholars and finds a temporary apogee in Frederick II. and Roger Bacon, 
all portend, though from afar, a new age; and before that murky, long- 
delaying dawn the gorgeous starlit sky of the Middle Ages was to lose 
its lustre. 
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To many this is the more interesting side of the thirteenth century and 
- the one which, while not neglected, is less emphasized in this volume. The 
title, Victory of the Papacy, was chosen in consonance vith the idea ex- 
pressed in the first quotation, but, as Dr. Jacob recognizes, the title is not 
wholly appropriate, for the papacy had succumbed to the influences so 
inveighed against by Bernard of Clairvaux and other reformers of the 
twelfth century, and as Dr. Jacob says, “ The Papacy i left deeply in- 
fected, deeply distrusted, and enslaved to its own political schemes and 
alliances”. This volume contains many passages which bring out this 
degradation of the papacy. na | 
In spite of the question aroused by the choice of the title a study of 
the volume shows that it is better than any of the preceding. A little 
over half of the book deals with what may be inadequately described as 
political history. The opening chapter by Dr. Jacob i$ a masterly sketch 
of Innocent I., especially ‘as a legalist and political; opportunist, but a 
glance at the index where the entries on Innocent cover more than a 
column shows how many of his activities are necedsarily relegated to 
other chapters. Then follow three valuable chapters by Austin Lane 
Poole on the history of Germany from the death of eae VI. through 
the Interregnum.: The chapter on Italy and Sicily under Frederick IT. 
is contributed by Dr. Schipa. Although he speaks of Frederick’s many- 
sided nature, he does not have much to say about his scientific and liter- - 
ary activities. This may explain the omission of articles by Professor 
Haskins in the bibliography. Dr. Previté-Orton had a difficult task in 
summarizing conditions in Italy, 1250-1290, and while the chapter is ade- 
quate it is rather difficult ‘to follow. The two chapters on England, cover- 
ing the reigns of Richard, John, and Henry TIL., ate excellent; the first 
is written by Powicke, the second, by Dr. Jacob, -|Powicke also has an 
illuminating chapter on the reign of Philip Augustus and Louis VIII. In 
discussing the new generation “ which came to manhood after the great 
rebellion of 1173”, the real meaning of the Magna Carta, and the man- 
ner in which the evolution under Philip Augustus prepared for the 
activities of Louis IX. and Philip the Fair he is especially satisfactory. 
Petit-Dutaillis was a fortunate selection for the chapter on Saint Louis, 
which is excellent. Dr. Koht has given us the first adequate treatment in 
English of the Scandinavian kingdoms until the end of the thirteenth 
century and Dr. Altamira has a skillful summary of the conditions in 
Spain, 1034-1248. In chapter XIII. Professor! Krofta describes the 
remarkable developinent which enabled Bohemia “to play the leading 
rôle among the states of Central Europe”; Professor Bruce-Boswell 
describes the conditions in Poland, 1050—1303, which made for disunion; 
Leger in a brief section, only nine pages, treats of Hungary from 1000 to 
1301. 
The last half of the volume contains twelve chapters which ilustrate 
some of the many-sided interests of the Middle) Ages and especially of 
the thirteenth century. Professor Clapham in his chapter on commerce 
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and industry -discusses. capitalism in the Middle Ages and shows how 


mistaken was the old view of the self-sufficiency of the individual hold- 
ings; he rightly stresses the mobility of the population. He has inter- 
woven in his account many facts which reénforce his generalizations. 
Professor Pirenne, than whom no one is a more competent authority, has 
a noteworthy discussion of the northern towns and their commerce. 
There are no footnotes but the treatment is based upon his own well- 
known works. Professor Watson has packed a large amount of in- 
formation into his chapter on the development of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion and its financial basis. The chapter on the medieval universities was 
written by Rashdall and revised after his death by G. R. Potter. Until 
the publication of the new edition of Rashdall’s Universities this will 
serve as the best summary of our present knowledge. W. H. V. Reade 
limited his treatment of political theory mainly to the relation between 
sacerdotium and regmun, discussing Dante’s theory of monarchy but ex- 
cluding contemporary writers like Pierre Dubois and Marsilio of Padua, 
in whose works more modern lines of thought began to find expression. 
By this course he has made plain the logical basis of the pope's position 
in the thirteenth century. Especially worthy of note is his luminous 
analysis of St. Augustine’s line of thought in the De Civitate Dei. Pro- 


‘fessor Turberville has an excellent and fair chapter on heresies and the 


inquisition. (Is his definition of endura, page 706, satisfactory?) A. G, 
Little was the inevitable choice for the chapter on the mendicant orders. 
Hamilton Thompson shows his versatility and wide range of interest, 
already manifest by his publications, in writing the chapter on medieval 
doctrine, the section on military architecture, and the chapter on the art 
of war. Dr, Cranage has a too brief section, only ten pages, on ec- 
clesiastical architecture, a continuation of chapter XXI. in volume III. 
His dictum that “ Gothic architecture can not be revived” might awaken 
dissent and controversy in some American universities. In the last two 
chapters Miss Abram writes sensibly about chivalry and Miss Weston 
delightfully about the legendary cycles of the Middle Ages. It has 
seemed worth while to outline the contributions and, especially so, as every 
chapter is well done; unfortunately this can not be said of all the volumes 
previously published. 

The editorial work is well done. Notes refer, when necessary, to 
discussions in previous volumes. In this volume the editors have avoided 
the duplication of events and statements so noticeable in the last volume, 
where alternate chapters on Germany and Italy covering the same period 
were entrusted to different hands. There are almost no discrepant state- 
ments ot fact; there is one exception which required a word of explana- 
tion: “ The first body of university Statutes in which subjects of study 
are mentioned . . : forbade the reading of the ‘physical and metaphysi- 
cal works of Aristotle’, and the prohibition was renewed in 1231 and in 
1263” (page 571); “ Gregory IX., accordingly, ordered the examination 
and expurgation of the peripatetic philosophy, and in 1255 the two pro- 
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hibited books, the Physics and the Metaphysics, were d finitely prescribed , 

- for the Arts course of the University of Paris” {page 713). The. 
‘ sources bear out both statements and hence the need jof a word of ex4 
planation. Errors in proof reading are few and of too slight importance 
to deserve mention. As usual there-is no uniformity in the matter of 
footnotes. cob, Poole, Powicke, Petit-Dutaillis, Rashdall or Potter, 
Reade, and Weston, who contributed eleven chapters, have highly useful © 
notes. Two other chapters have about a dozen notes each and the rest 
have scarcely any or none. If all of the chapters had been annotated as 
well as those by Poole and Jacob the result would bela boon to scholars. 
As already indicated, this volume has more forei contributors than. 
the preceding—seven in all, out of twenty-two—and Oxford men have 
been especially drawn into service. Three of the authors died before the 
publication of the volume—Leger, Rashdall, and Miss Weston. The 
bibliography for Miss Weston’s chapter is srg serviceable; the 
other bibliographies vary as in thé preceding volumes but on the whole 
they are distinctly better. Vossler’s work seems, to fr been neglected; 
only one of .Byrne’s studies is mentioned; Thompson’s writings do not 
seem to have been known. Of the ten maps the most interesting and 
novel is that of the medieval universities. 

Nineteen years have elapsed since the publicatio of the first volume. 
Professor Bury, who platmed the series, has died; the editors of the 
earlier volumes have either died or resigned. |The war interfered 
seriously with the work but the present editors have been, since the 
third volume, carrying on with increasing: efficiency. If the volumes yet 
to be published are as.satisfactory as this one the [work as a whole will - 
come measurably near satisfying the expectations aroused by the an- 
nouncement of Professor Bury’s plan and will be dne more monument to 
his erudition. 


Princeton University. Dana C. MUNRO. 


The Sources for the Early History of Ireland: ) an Introduction and 
Guide. Volume I., Ecclesiastical. By Jamus F. KenNEY, PH. D., 
Fellow of- the Royal Historical Society. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1929. Pp. xvi, 807. $12.50.) 

Ir would be difficult to over-praise this book. | The author states that 
he devoted portions of his time for nearly twenty years to its preparation. 
Had he told us that he had worked at it exclusively for a period twice 
as long, our wonder at the extent and thoroughness of his researches 
would be merely diminished, not removed. 

Materials for early Irish history are troublesome to adlet In Ire- 
land, itself, almost continual wars and disturban es, the barbarous activ- 
ities of those’ who at the Reformation period deyastated the monasteries, 
and not least the trend of- Irish _ so-called “National” education in. 
modern times, tending as it did to induce the people to despise the records 
of their country’s past, have all been factors in ja destruction of valuable 
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_ manuscripts most lamentably extensive, and which culminated in the 
burning of the Dublin Record Office a few years ago. Moreover, the 
absence of government aid, the anglicization of Irish secondary schools 
and universities have militated against the creation of any considerable 
group of Irish scholars interested in the study of even the manuscripts 
. which have survived. : . 

It was therefore on foreign sources that the author of this book wa 
obliged chiefly to rely. These are fortunately abundant, for the Irish 
missionaries and scholars wandered far, and left traces of their activities 
in manuscripts bequeathed to monasteries and churches throughout most 
countries of Western Europe. These manuscripts have been extensively 
studied by’Continental scholars and their contents made available to the 
public by printed editions and commentaries. 

The extent of the influence of Irish culture and the works of Irish 
scholars on the intellectual and religious life of the European Continent 
during the Middle Ages has, up to the present, been little appreciated. 
Indeed, not a few even of those who pride themselves on the extent of 
their learning in regard to such matters are inclined to regard the as- 
sertious of such influence as a mere fairy-tale, originating in silly national 
vanity. A perusal of Dr. Kenney’s book should alter their views. He 
tells his readers (page 517) that “the great religious movement of the 
‘seventh century was Irish”. He makes them acquainted with great Irish 
saints and scholars, such as Columbanus, Johannes Scottus Eriugena, 
Dicuil the geographer, whose reputations may be said to have been 
world-wide, and with legendary Irish tales, such as the Navigatio 
Brendani and the Visio Tundali, which were known, through transla- 
tions, to most nations of civilized medieval Europe. 

-The work is divided into chapters which deal with Ireland in the 
Ancient World, the Irish Church in the Celtic Period, the Monastic 
Churches, the Expansion of Irish Christianity, Religious Literature and 
Ecclesiastical Culture, and the Reform Movement of the Twelfth Century. 

It may be said that all the very numerous Irish saints, and not a few 
whose Irish origin is doubtful, have places assigned them in this book. 
After each saint’s name is given an account of what is known, or con- 
jectured, regarding him, followed by a very full bibliography, setting 
forth what has been written by him or regarding him. Since so amaz- 
ingly much information has been givén, we may be charged with un- 
graciousness in noting that neither Dr. Sigérson’s translation of the 
Easter Song of Sedulius (1922), nor Miss Joynt’s life of Saint Gall 
(1927) are mentioned. : 

With one remark made by Dr. Kenney we venture to disagree. It 
is as follows (page 303): “ Saintship itself was, to the popular mind, a 
concept of the magical order. Its essential characteristic was not moral 
’ goodness but the possession of the mysterious power which works 
miracles. The ‘sanctifying grace’ of the legendary saint neither arose 
from habitual virtue nor resulted primarily in holiness; it was the 
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Christianized counterpart of the magic potency of the ‘druid.’ We admit 
that several Irish saints (according to their largely legendary “ Lives”) 
dtd fail in the Christian virtue of forgiveness of injuries and that cer- 
tain of their recorded miracles appear to have been rather fantastical 
than edifying. But still, of most of them, and of all the most eminent, 
so many works of mercy, such as the liealing of the sick, the relief of 
the poor, the reclamation of sinners and so forth, so many traits of per- 
sonal holiness are noted that to compare them to druids appears to us 
unjust. . is n 
We look forward with pleasure to the appearance of the promised 
second volume of Dr. Kenney’s work. It will deal; with Irish secular 
sources. ! 
| MEHE 
La España del Cid. Por Ramon MeniENpEz Proac. Dibujos de 
Pedro Muguruza. Two volumes, with maps and genealogical - 
charts.) (Madrid: Editorial Plutarco (S.A.). 1929. Pp. iv, 
1006.) | | 


As the title indicates the object of this book is to give the life of the 
Cid against the background of his time. It thus] contains a general 
picture of Spain in the eleventh century, a century of development from 
the Latin-Arab period toward the later conditions which make modern 
Spain; the old empire of the Visigoths, with its succession-states, has 
vanished and the Spain of Leon and Castile has come. What. part did 
‘the Cid play in this transformation? Toward answering this question 
Sr. Ramon Menéndez Pidal has certain excellent qualities and one 
defect, which is not as great as it may seem. He is already well known . 
as a student of the chronicles and especially for his |admirable edition of 
the Primera Crónica General, composed as to the first part at the com- 
mand of Alfonso the Wise and continued under Sancho IV, in 1289. 
This appeared, 1906, in the Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Españoles. But 
he is much more than a prosaic editor of chronicles; he knows and has 
studied at first hand the development of Spanish legend. Thus, in 1925, 
in the Clasicos Castellanos he began a Floresta de leyendas heroicas 
españolas with an elaborate study of the legend of| Roderic, the Last of 
the Goths, giving all the medieval evidence bearing on that extraordinary 
tale. But, further, he is an authority on the Romancero, and, like Scott 
in his raids for ballads in his border country, he has explored Morocco, 
in the memories of its Jews, and South America for supplements to 
Duran and Menéndez Pelayo. These investigations} have appeared in the 
Biblioteca de Ensayos under the title Hl Romancero: Teorias e Investi- 
gaciones, headed by his lecture delivered at All Souls College, Oxford, 
in 1922, at the instance of the late Professor W.! P. Ker. All this is ` 
necessary to explain the mingled spirit of enthusiasm and exact historical 
research which is here applied to the legend, or history, as we please, of 
the Cid. The one defect is that the author is not an Arabist. But to his 
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mind the Arabists, headed by Dozy, have had their full day in court and 
have done their worst on the Cid. It is now the time for one who knows 
thoroughly the Spanish side of the evidence—and there can be no question 
that Sr. R. Menéndez Pidal does—to take up the cause of this Spanish 
national hero and do him right in the eyes of the historians of the world. 
Dozy was swept off his feet by the quite natural animus of the Muslim 
authorities against this Castilian knight; he did not really know and 
fully understand the Spanish sources; much, in the way of original 
documents—chronicles, French, Spanish, Latin, and Hebrew, charters, 
deeds—has come to light since his day; above all he was under the in- 
fluence of a wave of what we call now “debunking” and under it the 
Cid had to be shown as an unscrupulous, perjured, and bloody mercenary. 
But, now, as a result of closer investigation even the Poema de Mio Cid 
has come back as an historical source and the later poetical interpretation 
of the figure of the Cid is vindicated. Further, in dealing with the 
Arabic sources, which are fuller than Dozy knew, the author has enjoyed 
the complete support and help of such Arabists as Ribera and Asin. All 
this revulsion against hyper-skepticism can not but remind us of the way 
ipn-avhich the personality of Homer has come back, and of the renewed 
credibility as a first-class historical source of the Old Testament, as e.g., 
in the Cambridge Ancient History. 

But Sr. Menéndez Pidal has realized that in thus” vindicating his 
national hero he may be accused of uncritical enthusiasm, and he knows 
very well that he is enthusiastic on his subject. So he has equipped his 
labor with a very elaborate set of references and commentaries and has. 
followed it up with-nearly 270 pages of documental appendixes. With 
these any critic of his position will have to reckon. He has divided his 
book into twenty chapters in eight parts. The first part is preliminary, 
previous biographies of the Cid and Spain from the Conquest to the 
time of the Cid; the second part gives the Cid as a Castilian leader 
and representative of the hegemony of Castile; the third part, the still 
uncertainly explained disgrace and exile of the Cid; the fourth part de- 
scribes the Almoravide invasion and the restoration of Islam; the Cid 
is reconciled to Alfonso and leads the defense against the Almoravides; 
in the fifth part the Cid is facing the Almoravides, captures and holds 

Valencia; the sixth part describes the court of the Cid in Valencia, his 
death, his family and reputation: the seventh part sketches, sociologically 
and broadly, Spain from the time of the Cid to the modern world. 

The eighth part, as has been said above, gives the basis for the whole 
book. No attempt can be made here to estimate that basis in detail or to 
judge the completeness of the author’s success in his vindication of the 
Cid. But there can be no question that the presentation of the material 
is here fuller and the editing of the documents here given at length is 
more accurate and critical than ever before; also that the minimizing by 
Dozy of the Cid and the presenting of him as a common mercenary, 
fighting for plunder and his own hand, is here definitely overthrown. 
The details, further than that, it will take long controversy to work out. 


Hartford Theological Seminary. .D. B. MACDONALD. 
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Los Mosdrabes de Toledo en los Siglos XII. y XIII. Por ANGEL. 
GonzALez Parenca, Four volumes. (Madrid: Instituto de 
Valencia de Don Juan. 1926, 1928, 1930. Pp. as 324; vi, 342; 
jv, 598; xvi, 462.) | | 
Tis monumental work shows that Spain is at last taking seriously its 
Muslim past and that the long labors of Ribera, Codera, and Asin are 
bearing fruit. The little histories of Muslim Spain and of the Arabic- 
Spanish literature by the present editor, Professor Gonzalez Palencia, in 
the Coleccion Labor have already been noticed. This work is at the 
opposite extreme from such popularizations; it consists of the verbatim 
reproduction of documents of all kinds which show the! sociological situa- 
tion in Toledo and its environs during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. These, drawn from the archives of the Primate Cathedral of 
Toledo, are given in their original Arabic and in Spanish translation, 
with all necessary introduction and annotation; the fourth volume is 
devoted to an elaborate sociological study. It is good jens to learn (IV. 
362) that the Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan is about to_ publish 
similarly the Latin and Romance documents from the same archives arid 
for the same period, bearing on the history of Toledo. Then, and only . 
then, the history of Toledo from the reconquest on, of such primary im- 
portance for the history of all Spain, will really vie 1o light. 
~ It thay well, however, þe asked how it happened that for two cen- 
turies after the reconquest, in this stronghold of Christendom, Arabic was 
_ used as an ordinary language of business, and, as a second question, who. 
exactly were those Mozarabes who used it. The Mozarabés, from Arabic 
masta'rib, “one who makes himself into an Arab”, were the element in 
the population of Spain who assimilated themselves’ in language and in 
everything -but religion to the invading and conquering Muslims; they 
learned to speak Arabic, became bilingual, but remained- Christians. 
‘There have been, and are still, two historical positions! as to their status 
under Muslim domination. The older one, derived from all the bitter 
memories of the, reconquest, was that the Christians 'who remained in 
Muslint territory and did not withdraw to the unconqueted parts of Spain 
wcre an oppressed and downtrodden class of helots,| martyrs to their 
faith. This was expressed as recently as the early part of this century 
in the book of Simonet, Historia de los Mosérabes de España (Madrid, 
1897-1903). It viewed the Muslims as overwhelmingly “Arab” in race, 
and the Christians as Spanish, and both as holding apart in constant 
hostility. The other view, largely due to the labors of Ribera, Codera, 
and their school of Spanish Arabists, recognized hat the racial Arabs 
were comparatively few in numbers; that the populationjof Spain, Muslim 
and Christian, was largely homogeneous; that it was generally bilingual, 
Arabic and Romance; and that the element which rémained Christian 
was on fairly good terms with the element which ha | become Muslim. 
So the Christians adopted Arabic and its literature and ke to use Arabic 
“both in daily intercourse and -as a literary vehicle. - Already in 186 
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Paul de Lagarde had pointed this out, from Spanish chronicles, in the 
preface to his Vier Evangelien Arabisch. There appeared also, on both 
sides, the, most singular amalgams between the poetical forms of Arabic 
and those of Romance, and to these many of the unexplained developments 
of poetry and song in southern Europe have been traced. All this, of 
course, was in the teeth of the canon law of both peoples; but law has 
always yielded to the facts of life. And it is also true that in Muslim 
Spain the status of the Christian—as in all Muslim countries—was only 
one of toleration, if of protection; he could not be a full citizen with all 
civic rights. But with practical community of race and the necessity of 
living together, it was only in cases of actual warfare that the Muslim 
canon law of Holy War asserted itself. 

When, then, Alfonso VI. finally captured Toledo’ in 1085 he found in 
it a very curious linguistic and racial combination—Mozarabes, Jews, and 
Muslims. Franks, he brought with him in his conquering army. These 
were settled in the central ward of Toledo and their descendants appear 
in the documents of the later time. The respective status of all these 
was fixed and guaranteed in later charters granted by Alfonso. The 
Mozarabes, then, were the Christian population of Toledo under Muslim 
rule who had become bilingual but who used Arabic as their written 
language of law and business; so in these documents the formulas are 
by origin Muslim but the laws applied are Christian (IV. 360). All that 
was taken over and continued under the new Christian government, and 
for two centuries their language of business and law was Arabic. Ap- 
parently the archbishopric had been the center of Christian life under 
Muslim. rule; there is evidence that the Muslims countenanced and up- 
held the archbishop as head of the Christian community; that was the 
Muslim method of dealing with such non-Muslim communities elsewhere. 

' In his fourth volume Professor Gonzalez Palencia gives an elaborate 
and most illuminating study of Toledo and its life as revealed in these 
documents. First on the topography of Toledo, its city wards, suburbs, 
and environs. In this, so fixed in this ancient city are its street lines and 
the sites of its churches, it has been found possible to superimpose, in a 
general fashion, on a modern plan the data furnished by the documents. 
Another map gives the province of Toledo with the places which occur 
most frequently. Then come the races of Toledo with most detail on 
the Mozarabes and the Jews. The second appendix of documents (III. 
561—595, documents 1132-1151) consists of those in the Arabic language, 
but written in Hebrew characters, proceeding from Toledan Jews and 
belonging to the cathedral archives. They are preserved now in the 
National Historical Archives of Madrid and have been transcribed and 
translated by Professor José M. Millas Vallicrosa of the University of 
Madrid with the assistance of Dr. Fritz Baer of Berlin. As to the 
Arabic of the Mozarabes, this is hardly the place to enter on the philologi- 
cal side of Professor Gonzalez Palencia’s Jabors; he gives full lists of 
exceptional words and usages. On the sociological side he treats of 
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the institutions of Toledo, the cathedral and its chapter, churches and 
convents, fraternities, anniversaries, ‘pious foundations, public offices 
from the king down, social ranks and classes from nobles to slaves and 
captives in Muslim countries. The last retain their social rights and have 
to be redeemed. Then comes a long, legal discussion on the acquisition 
of property and the rights of property. Last, after appendix III., come 
very full indexes. All this, of course, is the merest outline and sugges- 
tion, but it will show at least what rich materials these four great volumes 
contain for the whole life of Toledo in these two centuries. Professor . 
Gonzalez Palencia has done his part in the most satisfactory and careful 
fashion toward the history of the Mother Church of Spain, and all stu- 
dents of medieval Europe must hope that the parallel Latin and Romance 
texts of those archives will soon follow. , This, it may be well to em- 
phasize, is no calendar of papers but the papers themselves. 


Hartford Theological Seminary. D. B. MACDONALD. 


Sainte Catherine de Sienne: Essai de Critique des Sources. Par 
ROBERT FAWTIER, ancien Membre de l’École Francaise de Rome. 
Tome II., Les Œuvres de Sainte Catherine de Sienne. [Bib- 
liothéque des Écoles Françaises d'Athènes et de Rome, fascicule 
135.] (Paris: E. de Boccard. 1930. Pp. viii, 375.) 


AFTER having in a volume published eight years ago critically ex- 
amined the hagtographical sources bearing on the life of Catherine of 
Siena, M. Fawtier undertakes in the present volume to subject to a 
similar close scrutiny the texts in which her literary works have come 
down to us. These consist of her letters, the mystic treatise known under 
the name of Jl Dialogo della Divina Providentia, and a group of twenty- 
“six prayers. It should be understood that the author is not concerned 
with the worth of the above works considered as literature. His task 
lies exclusively in the field of text criticism and he weighs the diverse 
versions which have reached us in order by correcting the errors of care- 
less -copyists and by eliminating the additions of over-zealous followers 
to restore, as far as possible, the ipsissima verba alone capable of giving 
the true historical portrait of the Sienese saint. As her correspondence 
1s altogether the most important element of her personal record, the critic 
devotes himself almost exclusively to its consideration. We receive some 
idea of the character and scope of the author’s labors, if it is stated that 
a total of three hundred and eighty-one letters constitutes Catherine’s 
epistolario and that they are contained in forty-five separate manuscripts 
belonging to the period between her death in 138 and the advent of 
printing. The first printed edition was issued at Bologna in 1492, but 
does not count greatly because it contented itself with a small selection 
from the letters. It was followed in 1300 by a ‘much fuller Venetian 
edition undertaken by the celebrated Aldus. Since no demand for 
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another edition made itself felt for two hundred years, it was not till 
1713 that a very complete publication appeared at Siena under the super- 
vision of Girolamo Gigli. According to M. Fawtier, Gigli’s text remains 
the most satisfactory down to our own day, meriting precedence over the 
edition published in 1860 under the direction of Niccolo Tommaseo. The 
author has conducted a close examination of the four editions as well as 
of the forty-five manuscripts scattered though they are through the 
archives and libraries of Italy and Europe to the end of determining 
` their inner relationship and of disentangling as far as may be the original 
collections made by various immediate disciples of the saint. After re- 
ducing his findings to convenient tables the author attacks the much 
mooted issue of the chronology of the letters. His scholarly reserve is 
revealed by his avowal that one hundred and thirty letters can not be 
dated, while for the remaining two hundred and: fifty-one he is often 
obliged to be content with a hypothetical month and year. However, 
when he is through with his labors, on which he brings to bear a keen 
intelligence and a severe scientific method, the path has been cleared for 
a new-and a final edition of the saint’s works. It is a particularly happy 
conclusion to be drawn from this inquiry that the falsifications smuggled 
into the correspondence are net numerous and that the authenticity of the 
bulk of the work traditionally ascribed to Catherine is beyond question. 


The University of Chicago. ‘FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 


Luther and the Reformation. By James MACKINNON, PH.D., D.D.. 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, University of Edin- 
burgh. Volume IV., Vindication of the Movement, 1530-1546. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1930. Pp. xvii, 
372. $6.40.) 

In the anniversary year of the Augsburg Confession, Professor 
Mackinnon has brought to completion his substantial study of Luther and 
the Reformation. The earlier volumes envisaged the history of the man 
and the movement as a great drama of emancipation from inherited and 
enforced traditions, beliefs, and institutions; thé culmination, “the third 
act of the Reformation drama ”, is reached in the years 1530~1546, years 
which hold, in the author’s phrase, the “ Vindication of the Movement ”. 
The web of political history in this period is but vaguely outlined or 
suggested; attention, perforce, is paid to Charles V. and the Schmal- 
kaldic League, but virility is lacking to the narrative; the figures and 
diplomacy of Francis I., Clement VII, Paul IH., and Solyman are 
shadowy and vague. The predilection is for the religious leader and 
religious history. a“ 

Crowded to the full were the reformer’s last years; and here are well 
displayed the happier activities—of the preacher, the educator, the writer 
of hymns, of the enthusiast sweating to render in their tongue for his 
beloved Germans the whole Word of God, and of the hearty man whose 
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boundless discourse at table overflowed to friends and notebooks of 
satellites. Would there were not so much else to tell! i T 

For these years are weighted with great tragedy, and their burden is- 
greater than a burden of sorrow. Misery enough, it might seem, that the 
woes of intestine war seared Germany. More tragic is the corruption and 
decline of Martin Luther. His dogmatic utterance and'his spirit grew 
ever more violent and uncompromising; hotter his hatred and vituperation 
of an ever-growing horde of enemies—Romanists, Zwinglians, Jews, 
Antinomians, Anabaptists, individualists. In short, there is evidence on 
every hand of the disintegration of a voice once raised in behalf of the 
emancipation and progress of the human spirit. 

Let the relationship of Luther to Anabaptists suffice here to suggest 
the general catastrophe. Professor Mackinnon has told from the sources 
and with general fairness how Luther came to approve the death penalty 
for Anabaptist error. Though fair, the account is yet blurred. By the 
words of 1530 which he has chosen to quote (p. 64), Luther justified 
the invocation of the sword against Anabaptists on grounds of their 
blasphemy and sedition. But when had these crimes been otherwise 
punished? What needs to be made plain for Luther’s intellectual history 
is that he gave in his exposition of the eighty-second Psalm a definition of 
blasphemy as teaching contrary to an article of faith clearly grounded in 
Scripture and universally accepted, like the Apostles’ Creed. Ultimately, 
then, for Luther there was no more than a dialectical distinction between 
heresy and blasphemy. So, in the withering fire of intolerance, were 
not the first fruits of the emancipation movemerit burned to a crisp? Are 
not the last years a tragic betrayal of the first? 

Not so harsh is the verdict of Professor Mackinnon. From the cir- 
cumference of the Reformation, from the more extended periphery of. 
modern history, the experienced historian turns critical eyes toward the 
genius at the center of sixteenth century history; and when the strands of 
relationship are distinguished and measured the equation is formed which 
expresses a judgment of his potency and worth. Luther had done a 
mighty work for the emancipation and progress of the human spirit; 
he became too small for the large movement which he initiated; of that 
movement “ what was great and good and fruitful... has survived”, un 
even those things which Luther refused “in develiction from’ his own 
fundamental principle of freedom”. Protestantism was a bigger thing 
than its great sixteenth century creator could grasp; “the truth that 
genius discovers is ever greater than the genius of the discoverer”. Is 
this not a confession of faith to the Hegelian view of history? 


Duke University, Ernest W. NELSON. 
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Geschichte der Pdpsie sett dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. Von 
LUDWIG FREIHERRN VON Pastor. Band XIV., Abteilungen 1, 2, 
Geschichte der Papste wm Zettalter des Fiirstlichen Absolutismus 
von der Wahl Innogenz’ X. bis zum Tode Innozeng XIIL., 1644- 
r7oo. (Freiburg i. B., and St. Louis: B. Herder and Company, 
1929, 1930. Pp. xvii, xxxvi, 1225. $6.25, $5.75.) 

Tuts new volume seems to bear out the publishers’ assurance that 
. Pastor left his work substantially complete. Only the introduction and 
a few scattered passages, we are told, remained to be filled’in; and to- 
ward these the author had left helpful notes. His property rights in the 
work pass to his widow; but for its editorial direction he himself on his 
deathbed is said to have named the Jesuit Kneller. Such a choice en- 
sures, at least, fierce critics., Already, since the volume on Sixtus V. 
one Jesuit-hating Catholic scholar, the redoubtable P. M. Baumgarten, 
has been assailing with vigor and at much length in the pages of the 
non-Catholic Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte what he has thought the 
growing Jesuit partisanship of the work; and from his “critical com- 
ments ” the final volumes are still less likely to escape. That the strictures 
of Herr Baumgarten must, despite his learning in this field, be taken with 
caution needs no saying to those who know his hasty and often absurd 
little book on the writings of Henry C. Lea. Much for which he cen- 
sures Pastor is similarly trivial or misunderstood; but learned he can 
be and his comments must be weighed. In the Jesuit Civiltà Cattolica he 
has been accused of being moreover one of the authors (with the French- 
man Boulin and the Italian Benigni-Mataloni) of the anti-Jesuit his- 
torical studies published in Paris under the pseudonym of “J. de 
Récalde”. This he denies; but these studies, too, whoever their author, 
are pertinent to Pastor’s topic and illustrate what under Jesuit guidance 
his volumes must face. 

From the Peace of Westphalia it is to the internal history of the 
Church that he gives the foreground. Of her eclipse as a world-power 
this volume speaks frankly. “The mighty upswing of the Catholic 
Church in the Catholic reformation and restoration”, says the introduc- 
tion, “comes to a standstill with the second half of the 17th century, and 
there follows a period of decline.” “Rome ceased to be the centre of 
European politics: in the great crises of modern history she plays no 
part, or but a very limited one.” “Though under Urban VIII. and 
Alexander VII. and for a time thereafter Rome, while constantly sinking 
in political importance, still remained from the viewpoint of culture, espe- 
` cially through the great creations in the field of art, the real head of the 
cultivated world, the Apostolic See from now till the French Revolution 
had still good priests, indeed, but no great men.” Even the arts flagged. 
The Chigi were the last of the great papal families to leave their mark 
otf the Roman city. Rome, too, was impoverished and weary. With the 
death, in 1667, of Alexander VII., who as nuncio had voiced at Munster 
the protest of Rome and who as pope maintained to the end her passive 
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resistance, her spirit seemed broken. The five popes who filled out. the 
century were nearly all short-lived or old and feeble. The longest to 
reign, Innocent XI. (1676-1689), was an asceticjon the papal throne. 
True, the great European courts were Catholic still; but Austria and 
Spain were only crippled survivals, and France, their victor, was in 
virtual schism. To the story of that schism goes much of this volume, 
and Pastor can record for Rome some “moral victories’. But moral 
victories any church might win. Rome’s greatest: was won over her- 
self: adversity brought an end to papal nepotism. Jn 1692 a bull of In- 
nocent XII. so scotched it that, as Pastor says, “it has since lived only 
in history ”. No passage in these pages seems written with such gusto, 
‘unless it be the chapter on the royal convert, Queen ‘Christina of Sweden, 
and her long career at Rome. That too was a triumph for the Church, 
and Pastor's well studied narrative clears Christina of many charges. 


Cornell University, | GEORGE L. Burr. 


Histoire du Monde. Publiée sous la direction.de E. CAVAIGNAC, 
Tome XIIL, La Civitsation Européenne Mogerne, partie 3, Les 
Sciences Exactes, par J. PÉRÈs, Professeur a l'Université d’ Aix- 
Marseille; partie 4, La Chimie, par H. METZGER, Docteur de 
PUniversité de Paris, Membre du Comité International d'Histoire 
des Sciences; partie 5, La Biologie, par L. AmBarp, Professeur 
à l’Université de Strasbourg. (Paris: E. de Boceard. 1930. 
Pp. 196, 169, 113. 25, 20, 25 frs.) ! i 
As it is now commonly recognized that intellėctual history is an 

important and integral part of the general story of the race, the methodi- 

cal problem of its presentation has become acute. Shall the chronological 
or the topical division of the material prevail? Shall the ‘author, or 
editor, treat the political, economic, and intellectual in synchronous co- 
ordination, or shall he separate the various ingredients ‘and assign each 
to a particular compartment of his work? Are the best results secured 
by leaving the different branches to specialists, or by allowing one mind 
to correlate the whole? It requires no long consideration to conclude 
that each of the above alternatives has inherent difficulties which, in 
extreme cases, may become intolerable, but that each has advantages 
inevitably lacking to its reciprocal.: By dividing history into compart- 
ments, and by assigning each to a specialist, a high dégree of competence 
within a narrow field is secured at the cost of sacrificing the clarity of 
the whole picture; by allowing a single mind to weave the variegated 
threads into a single pattern, the interrelations of the various elements 
are thrown into’ their proper relief at the expense of some inaccuracy in 
details. The final conclusion:of the philosophic historian is likely to be 
that both methods are not only legitimate, but that each is indispensable 
for the formation of a just view of subject matter ‘of his science. If 
there is such a thing as a history of chemistry or of music, it must be 
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presented by experts in the special field; if there is such a thing as the 
history of thought, culture, or civilization, as distinct from the histories 
of its various branches, that, too, can and must be studied and expounded 
by one who has mastered its essentials. Analysis and synthesis are the 
two mutually indispensable processes of all scientific or philosophic 
thought. 

Two great. histories of the world, now in course of publication in 
France, by choosing the two different methods of presentation, illus- 
trate the advantages and difficulties of each. The series Peuples et Civili- 
sations, edited by Halphen and Sagnac (see Am. Hist. Rev, XXXV., 
328), divides history into periods, assigning each epoch to a master, but 
allowing him within his period to draw together all the various strands of 
political, social, economic, and intellectual history. The alternative mode 
has been preferred by M. E. Cavaignac, the editor of the Histoire du 
Monde, of which a small portion is now under review. The first of his 
thirteen volumes is devoted to Prolegomena, six other volumes to the 
history of the dark races, five to the political history of the white race, 
and one to the history of white civilization. This last volume, in turn, is 
divided into seven parts, of which one is dedicated to music, one to the 
plastic arts, four to the several sciences, each treated separately, and 
one to the state. It is the “ chest-of-drawers method”, which Voltaire 
was accused of inventing, carried to an extreme never imagined by him. 

To the reviewer it seems that the unity of history has been lost in 
the process of division. The codrdination and harmony one expects to 
find in a single work is’ completely lacking. The three volumes here 
reviewed have no more relation to each other or to any other ‘part of the 
greater work in which they are nominally united, than if each were pub- 
lished independently. The most startling differences of viewpoint, of 
treatment, of chronological limits, emerge. They are alike in nothing 
except in ignoring everything outside their own particular fields of ref- 
erence. They must, in fact, be treated not as parts of a whole, but as 
popular histories of three separate branches of science. 

As such they exhibit various degrees of merit. M. Pérés, under the 
title of the exact sciences, surveys the story of mathematics, astronomy, 
and some parts of physics, from antiquity to the present, with a final 
prophetic glance at the future. About a third of his work treats the 
period before Copernicus, a third the epoch from the middle of the six- 
teenth century to 1780; the final third the last century and a half. The 
proportion is excellent, the skill with which highly technical matters are 
explained to the lay reader, admirable. The treatment of the earlier 
ages is the more explicit; that of the later centuries more animated. 
There is nothing on the connection of science with technology, with 
religion, with philosophy, with popular thought, or with civilization in 
general. A considerable number of errors reveal the author as less 
competent in the history than he is in the technique of his sciences.- Not 
only are foreign names frequently given incorrectly, but misstatements of 
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facts can occasionally be detected. Osiander’s preface is here attributed 
to Copernicus; the names of Napier’s two works on logarithms are con- 
flated; various legends about Galileo, recently showh to be at least doubt- _ 
ful, are repeated with unwarranted precision. As|a whole, M. Pérés’s 
book may best be compared, for its scope, to Cajoti’ s history of mathe- 
matics, though it is inferior to Cajori in accuracy and learning. 

_ The best of the three works is undoubtedly Mil : Metzger’s. Having 
already distinguished herself for her mastery both! of the technical and 
the historical sides of her subject, she has written k excellent, and even 
charming, narrative covering the era from about|1530 to about 1880. 
Very instructive is her description of the ener oy of the seventeenth 
century, and very informing are her running comments on the ideas ‘and 
achievements of each successive generation. More interested in the 
flow of ideas than in the details of biography, she has compressed most 
of the chronological matter into a brief table at the end. As there is no 
work exactly like hers in English, her book may be commended to the 
British and American reader. He must not, however, expect more than 
she has set out to give him, either in the way of unknown facts or of 
novel. interpretation. 

M. Ambard’s brochure is not a history of biology, but a discussion of 
various aspects of that science, with.a very few scant notices of a his- 
torical nature thrown in from time to time. .Four pages on antiquity and 
the Middle Ages, and one page on Harvey, take the science down to 
Lavoisier, who is wrongly credited with the maa of the function of 
respiration. After that the author wanders into a desultory disquisition 
on miscellaneous topics, such as vitalism, anzesthesia, anaphylaxis, and 
various diseases. Considered as a history of biology, the book is distin- 
_ guished not only by enormous omissions, but by startling positive errors, 
of which the worst As perhaps the attribution a the discovery of. vaccina- 
tion to Pasteur! | 


Cornell University. | PRESERVED SMITH. 





A Biblography of Oliver Cromwell: a List of | Printed Materials 
relating to Oliver Cromwell, together with a List of Portraits 
and Caricatures. By`WILBUR Cortez Ansort, Professor of His- 
tory in Harvard University. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1929. Pp. xxviii, 540. $12.50.) 

Wuen the reviewer first heard of the project of this bibliography he ` 
was inclined to fear that the task was one greater could be justified 
by the results. A somewhat prolonged study of th finished work has. 
convinced him that he was wrong, and that the book i going to be useful 
to marly scholars. Mr. Abbott has been gathering his materials during 
his leisure over a period of years; Cromwell has been! his hobby and that 
hobby is now bound between covers, as such hobbies dii 
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It is more than a reference book about Cromwell; it is a bibliography 
of England during the two most interesting decades of an interesting 
century. All the notices of Cromwell in the publications of the Historical 
_ Manuscripts Commission, in the Gentlemen's Magasine, in Notes and 
Queries, and in scores of local historical publications have been searched 
out and put in their proper places. An enormous amount of Continental 
literature about Cromwell—he has always interested the Germans—has 
been ransacked and catalogued. The result among other things is a lot 
of excellent notes. Mr. Abbott implies in his preface that there will be 
few notes, but is better than his promises. There is, he points out, a 
manuscript version of such a book in the Kensington Library with cor- 
rections by the author, there is a note on the authenticity of this memoir 
in the Athencum for such a date, etc. The reviewer has been able to 
turn few pages without findihg references that rouse his curiosity and 
add to his knowledge. 

It is going to be an excellent supplement to Mr. Godfrey Davies’s 
book. I am glad to say. that it is better indexed, very fully indexed 
indeed. Mr. Davies had in his book much lore, mostly lore out of his own 
great learning; Mr. Abbott has more lore, because he has been longer 
gathering. Incidentally it may be remarked that Davies’s book repre- 
sents a lot of codperation and Abbott’s represents individual effort and, 
as often in scholarship, individual effort beats coöperation. Both works 
are, however, to be commended and are going to have their effect. It 
is pleasant to think how libraries grow to meet bibliographies and to 
watch cataloguers checking by Davies and Abbott, to observe order de- 
partments proceeding to fill gaps as they can. 

That is not the only use of a bibliography such as this by Abbott. All 
the known facts about Cromwell and the variant opinions are now readily 
accessible to him who wishes to consider them. Not that a “harmony” of 
them is wanted, not that truth 1s necessarily beaten out of many divergent 
opinions, although sometimes it is. Such books as Abbott’s prepare the 
ground for the amateur and the historians, however much they may insist 
upon their guild, can not do without the amateurs. This book may start 
some fresh mind thinking about Cromwell. Al of Touts fortunate ex- 
plorations started with a book on seals that came to his desk. „Tout wasa 
professional, but the writer on Cromwell need be no Tout, but a man of 
talent and common sense. This is not an invitation to literary men look- 
ing for topics for best sellers—John Drinkwater has lately done a dull 
play and a commonplace biography of Cromwell—but rather to phi- 
losophers who reflect on the zigzag course of affairs, to some American 
Lecky, or Burke, or Morley. One might go further and suggest that 
there is a chance for a professional historian to write another life or 
_interpretation of Cromwell. We need an estimate that will be arrived at 
by a closer study of Cromwell’s mental processes. Those who work 
every day in sources are likely to sniff a little at psychological estimates 
of people who have lived in the long past; they know better than those 
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who plead unctuously for the ‘ ‘new history” how hard it is to get 
material upon which to base psychological study. | Cromwell is, I sus- 
pect, an exception. There are three stout volumes of his Letters and 
9 peeches. They reveal a man singularly incoherent, whose train of 
thought it is well nigh impossible to follow. Yet lis we know the cir- 
cumstances under which a speech was made, and the events in the weeks 
before, we may come to see that in that explosion of mysterious phrases 
there are ideas, fairly well covered, but ideas and interesting ones. Some 
"one who will take a great deal of trouble to examine words in their 
settings will find out much, I believe, about Cromwell’ s ways of thinking 
and outlook, may probe close to the springs of action] of that figure whom 
Gardiner not unadvisedly called the most characteristic of Englishmen. 
It was the great Gardiner who by following with utmost care the exact 
order of events determined for good and all, I think, our judgment of 
Cromwell in action. But there is still much to kiio about the thinking 
Cromwell. It is not a psychologist who is wanted, Dut an historian who 
already knows his east counties in the early seventeenth century, who has 
common sense rather than an ability to use the tefminology of Freud 
or Jung, preferably an American historian who does not have to un- 
shoulder that burden of prejudices for or against Cromwell that English- 
men are likely to carry. Would that the eee would attempt 
this task, or if he will not, let him start some young iman at it. 

- The following omissions may be noted: The Correspondence of John 
Cosin (Surtees Soc.); the Calendar of Wynn (of Gwydir) Papers ; W. 
Howard Flanders, King, Parliament and Army; the account of John 
Lambert in Whitaker’s History of Craven; the recolleron of Sir Wil- 
liam Waller, printed ag an appendix to the Poetry of Anne Matilda 
(1788) ; Extracts from the Papers of Thomas Woodcock (Camden Soc. 
Misc., XI.); G. Davies, The Early History of the Coldstream Guards 
(1924); F. H. Sunderland, Marmaduke Lord Langdale (1926). Mr. 
Abbott has not attempted to include all Thomason tracts that refer to 
Cromwell and no doubt there are many tracts not listed which have » 
relevant material. Two such tracts at my hand are Bibliotheca Parlia- 
ments Libri Theologict Historici (1655), and Sir Arthur Hesilrige’s Last 
wil and Testament withe a Briefe Survey of his Life and Death (1661). 
One might easily criticize the inclusion of certain items apparently of 
the:same character as others excluded, one might point out inconsistency 
in handling details, that last infirmity of scholarly minds, but the beok is 
too good-a one in essentials to deserve such treatment. Mistakes I can 
not find save of that slight degree which it would be pedantry to enumerate. 

It is a strange fact that Mr. Abbott who has long been known as a 
collector of Cromwelliana has himself written little about Cromwell. It 
happens, however, that a single article, The Fame of Cromwell (Yale 
Rev., republished in Conflicts with Oblivion) is worth many stout volumes . 
of Cromwelliana; it is a paper the reading of which (along with Bennett 
and Knoblauth’s play of Milestones) should be required of every grad- 
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uate student of history. Mr. Abbott traces through the generations the 
changes of opinion about Cromwell in such a way that the reader can 
not but see the relation’ of historical judgments to time and place. To 
discover that such judgments depend upon the mood and dominant party 
of a time is discouraging, if enlightening. Yet there is comfort, I think, 
in following the chronological arrangement of this book. One can turn 
the pages with the years and almost be persuaded that history ‘slowly— 
how slowly—vwins over tradition and prejudice. l 


Fale University. WALLACE NOTESTEIN. 


La Diplomatie Française au Temps de Loms XIV (1661-1715): 
Institutions, Moeurs et Coutumes. Par C. G. Picavet, Profes- 
seur a PUniversité de Toulouse. (Paris: Félix Alcan. 1930. 
Pp. xii, 339. 50 fr.) 

As the title indicates, M. Picavet presents a study of the organiza- 
tion and method, not the aims and success, of French diplomacy in its 
classic epoch. The reader is not to expect a rehearsal of the bargains, the 
intrigues, the coups de théd@tre already described by Mignet, by Bourgeois, 
and by many other historians. M. Picavet’s researches concern rather the 
technical production of these effects. After a summary introduction 
sketching the evolution of diplomatic intercourse prior to 1661, he presents 
his data in six brief books. These deal with the organization of French 
diplomacy at home and abroad; the outlook, underlying principles, and 
methods of French foreign policy; diplomatic forms, as declarations of 
war, types of treaties, etc.; the consideration given to economic questions 
in Louis’s foreign policy; and the influence of public opinion in the for- 
mation of that policy. This last is dismissed in a few pages, the author 
finding it negligible. i 

Considered from these points of view the diplomacy louisquatorzien 
was surprisingly unpretentious and unritualistic. “En politique ex- 
térieure d’ancien régime, il y a des maniéres plus encore que des pro- 
cédés ” (p. 323). The Quai d'Orsay with its army of functionaries, its | 
acres of desks, its overflowing archives, would be stupefied at the simplic- 
ity of equipment deemed adequate to Augustan diplomacy. To be sure, 
organization, differentiation, and specialization were gaining in this field 
as in others, but how elementary they still were may be gathered from 
the fact that in the years 1663-1669, when Lionne was Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, he had, besides his responsibilities in instructing and 
corresponding with French representatives abroad, charge of the navy, 
of commerce, of the consular service, and at intervals of the posts; also 
oversight of the administration of several French provinces. He had a 
small staff of clerks to assist him in the performance of these duties, but 
an appalling number of the dispatches emanating from his office were 
draughted by his own hand. ' Of course the recruitment of secretaries of 


state and their clerks, as of ambassadors and lesser representatives, was 
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entirely fortuitous. Since there was this conspicuous absence of a diplo- 
matic bureaucracy, trained, specialized, and fortified by forms and tradi- 
tions, the source of effectiveness of French diplomacy must be sought 
elsewhere than in its institutions. M. Picavet, faced with this question, 
turns in nearly every chapter to consider the rôle played by the king him- 
self. But his painstaking inquiry on this point has met with but meager 
reward. No council in Europe guarded its secrets so inviolably as Louis’s. 
-It is impossible to determine how far royal policy originated with the 
‘king, and to distinguish—-except very rarely—the influence of any of his 
advisers in the formulation of that policy. M. Picavet does not exag- 
gerate the king’s wisdom in foreign affairs: “A tôté d’appréciables 
qualités, l’assiduité, la conscience, et surtout l’esprit de décision, ce qui 
semble faire défaut au roi, c’est la capacité de dominer de grandes ques- 
tions” (p. 66). Elsewhere he sums him up: “ Pas de grand dessein 
d’ensemble, mais de la ténacité, un contrôle permanent; beaucoup d'er- 
reurs ou de fautes si Pon veut; mais pas de défaillance ” (p, 324). 

The seventeenth century in M. Picavet’s opinion is the period when the 
predominantly religious character of medieval diplomacy, envisaging a 
. Christian Europe, yielded finally to modern diplomacy, which assumed 
an equilibrium of states. The example in procedure had been set by 
' Venice, but the congress which drew up the Peace of Westphalia opened. 
a new period of multiplied and intensified diplomatic activity in which 
France took the lead. The tone was determined by Machiavelli, and the 
“profonde immoralité de la politique d’ancieri régime ” was not in prac- 
tice mitigated by the attempt of Grotius to moralize international relations. 

M. Picavet has supplied an admirably comprehensive bibliogrdphy, 
but there are few citations of sources or authorities to accompany ‘the 
text, and, where they ‘occur, it is often without page references. 

Vassar College. _ YVYoLet BARBOUR. 
The Cabinet Council of England in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 

Centuries, 1622-1784. By Epwarp Raymonp TuRNER, Pu.D., 

Professor of European History in the Johns Hopkins University. 

Volume I. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press.. 1930. Pp. xii, 

469. $7.50.) 

THE present volume appeared shortly after the premature death of 
Edward Raymond Turner. It is the third in the series on the English 
executive in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the first two of 
which have already been reviewed in this journal (XX XIII. 385; 
XXXIV. 117). Perhaps the scope of the one here to be considered can 
best be indicated in the author’s own words in his preface: In it 


are set forth the beginnings of the foreign committee in the time of 
James I, with account of the succession of committees of limited mem- 
bership in the seventeenth century under that name concerned not only 
with foreign affairs but with all other matters of moment; how Charles 
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II reforming the privy council renounced such a committee, yet con- 
stituted a similar one that bore a different name; how his committee of 
intelligence was shortly known again as the foreign committee, and was 
later designated “the committee” and its members “lords of the com- 
mittee”. In further chapters are collected early references to cabinet 
- and junto in England, and detailed consideration is devoted to the evi- 
dence for indentifying the cabinet in the seventeenth century with the 
various foreign committees of the time of Charles I and Charles II, with 
“the committee ” of William and Mary, and with the “lords of the com- 
mittee” under Anne. After 1679 no committee of foreign affairs was 
formally appointed, and about the beginning of the Hanoverian period 
the term cabinet superseded the others. Yet, while the cabinet ceased 
to be appointed as a standing committee of the privy council, and while it 
had become in effect a small council itself, it ceased not to be regarded 
formally and legally as the committee for foreign affairs, 


A fourth volume describing the “structure, organization and work 
of the cabinet ” from 1717 to the reign of George III., was apparently so 
nearly completed by the late Professor Turner that its publication may 
ere long be expected. This is to contain the bibliography, although the 
nature of the material, mostly from the sources, is amply indicated in 
footnotes to the pages already in print. The general character of the 
study has already been indicated in previous reviews. All available 
records have been diligently searched, and vast numbers of references to 
the cabinet and its possible precursors have been patiently accumulated 
and set forth. 

The author has admitted in his preface that he “has used what seem 
to be too much detail and illustration”, justifying himself on the ground 
that “much of the data is illusive and difficult to interpret”. His honest 
effort to tell the whole story is to be commended; nevertheless it may be 
questioned whether such conclusions as he undertakes to draw could not 
have been presented just as effectively on less copious illustrative evi- 
dence. As anyone knowing the man and his writings might expect, he 
“has endeavored to go no further than the evidence allowed. He has 
sought no striking deductions when the sources seemed not to allow them. 
He has tried to avoid facile explanations of obscure constitutional de- 
velopment merely from political events. Nor has he tried for complete 
simplicity by omitting contrary evidence when that evidence appeared. 

.’ Hence we find such honest and vague statements as the following: 
“That part of counciliar development in England which gave rise to the 
cabinet council appears in its earlier stages so faint and indistinct that 
there may always remain some uncertainty about what the English cab- 
inet was at first and exactly how it came to be.” l 

As to’a few details: it is striking to note that even in those leisurely 
days there were, between 1660 and 1667, some seventy-two committees, 
though most of them were temporary bodies. It may convey some com- 
fort to the harassed professor in a modern university to learn that, out of 
fifty-four committees chosen between 1660 and 1664, the two secretaries 


of state served on forty-three. A point raised in a previous volume is 
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. well worth reiteration; namely, that not all business transacted or noted 
in the first record by a clerk or member is embodied in permanent form 
in the privy council register (p. 577%). Also there is a sound warning 
against drawing conclusions from absence of records (p. 728°). Pages 
roo and 106 seem a bit contradictory on the domestic activities of the 
committee of intelligence. This volume like its predecessors ends 
abrutly without a summary ; but, throughout, the author has endeavored 
to show that, under one name or another, there was from the early 
seventeenth century a committee of foreign affairs that was also a small 
interior council for the management of various domestic concerns. From 
this the modern cabinet is to be traced. 


The University of M ichigan. ARTHUR Lyon Cross. 


The Early History of Banking in England. By R. D. RICHARDS, 
PH.D., B.Sc. (London: P. S. King and Son. 1929. Pp. xx, 


319. 15 s.) 

RECENT years have brought to an end the serious neglect of the early 
history of banking in England, but the papers of Unwin (1913-1927), 
Buckley (1924), and Tawney (1925) were after all merely an introduc- 
tion to'the large amount of material available. Dr. Richards has shown 
unusual energy in assembling, and great skill in the discussion of this 
dificult and technical material. In addition to the pamphlets, printed 
materials, and state papers previously used he has drawn largely from 
the account books of private bankers, from the minute books of the' Bank 
of England, from the accounts and papers of the Exchequer of Receipt, 
and has made notable use of the extant specimens of early credit instru- 
ments. Much of this material has hitherto been ill known or entirely 
ignored. ; ao 

The description of the money market in the sixteenth century adds 
many details to the work of Unwin, Buckley, and Tawney without chang- 
ing the larger elements in the account furnished by them. The discus- 
sion of the Tudor and Stuart banking schemes based on the pamphlets of 
the period adds details to the accounts available in Dunbar’s essay and in 
Andréades’s History of the Bank of England. No attempt has been 
made to deal in great detail with the foundation of the Bank of England, 
although the point of view is fresh and the general circumstances of those 
years are vividly described. 

The vital contribution of the volume consists in the elaborately docu- 
mented description of the work of the goldsmith bankers, and the careful 
study of the early banking policies of the Bank of England. The credit 
instruments, the bookkeeping practices, and the banking policies are 
studied for the whole of this critical period, affording the first significantly 
documented study of the development of checks, negotiable bills of ex- 
change, and demand notes. As it was long supposed that the goldsmiths 
were ruined by the Stop of the Exchequer in 1672, the continuity of this 


development of modern commercial banking has been in doubt. Dr. 
ji , 
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Richards has shown that the influence of the Stop of the Exchequer was 
less serious than was originally supposed, and that the more important 
goldsmiths continued in business as before. The amount of new material 
is so large that it is scarcely possible to select representative samples of 
the new items. Portions of the present text, too, have already appeared in 
periodicals, so that some of the new results will be known to diligent 
readers of periodicals and there is the less need of describing in greater 
detail the contributions of this important addition to the literature on the 
early history of banking. 


Harvard University. ABBOTT Payson USHER. 


The Wesleyan Movement in the Industrial Revolution. By WELL- 
MAN J. WARNER, PH.D. (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 1930. Pp. x, 299. $5.00.) 

EarLty Methodism is here represented as an ethical and social move-. 
ment with a theological basis and a religious motive. As such it was 
one of the determining forces in the industrial revolution going on in 
England during the eighteenth century. This fact has long been recog- 
nized, but from a study of much contemporary evidence, industriously 
collected, Dr. Warner reveals the social theory which the, movement 
embodied and precisely what it accomplished. Certain basic doctrines of 
the Wesleyans kept them outside the camp of the political radicals. They 
held that man’s primitive condition had been one of freedom and happi- 
ness, not, as Rousseau affirmed, because of external conditions, but be- 
cause of the original state of man’s mind and will. To this earlier 
healthfulness the soul of the individual might be restored. A better 
social order, accordingly, was to be sought not by attempting to change 
institutions, but through a psychological transformation. Furthermore, 
viewing government as divinely ordained for moral ends, they regarded 
the theory that it is based on the consent of the governed actuated by 
self-interest as both false and immoral, and denied that the individual has 
any natural or personal right to participate therein. Wesley judged the 
masses to be morally and mentally unfit to govern. As a result Method- 
ism wore the garb of conservatism, it shunned any alliance with groups 
committed to agitation, let politics severely alone, and counselled loyalty 
to existing authorities. Their attitude toward economic affairs, however, 
made the early Weslevans an influential factor in the changing social life 
of their day. The attainment of “perfection” was authenticated, not 
by a remotely realized salvation, but by the discernible evidence of conduct 
in the industrial organization, a providentially prescribed instrument, 
which the human will could use for moral ends. The industrial virtues 
were viewed as Christian .virtues. Economic failure signified their 
absence. Money was “the precious talent that contained all the rest”. 
Its pursuit, conditioned by strict moral standards, was a divinely sanc- 
tioned calling. Methodists were to get all they could, and save all they 


could, but they were to devote it all, except what was required for a 
os 
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frugal existence, to the community’s use. As a result the initiative to 
which the political field was barred had free rein in the economic realm. 
Here in am orderly way and in conservative disguise the Wesleyans, re- 
cruited chiefly from the lower middle class, did more for themselves and 
exerted a stronger liberalizing influence than they could have accomplished 
through political agitation. They produced a mass improvement in their 
social status and achieved a degree of power and prestige; discredited 
the current assumption of the economic helplessness and corresponding 
political impotence of the masses; helped to refute the mercantile theory 
that class exploitation was necessary to the health of the ‘economic order; 
contributed to the innovating mood of the new age by successfully com- 
bating the prejudice against change; and stimulated a philanthropic spirit. 
and habit. Although presented in a somewhat heavy and monotonous 
„style, Dr. Warner’s study, thorough, detailed, discriminating, and well- 
documented, is a valuable contribution both to the literature on Methodism 
and to the social history of the period with which it deals. 


Washington, D. C. Harris E. STARR. 


La Révolution Française. Par GEORGES LEFEBVRE, Professeur a la 
Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg, RaymMonp Guyot, Professeur 
ala Faculté des Lettres de Paris, et PHILIPPE SAGNAC, Professeur 
à la Faculté des Lettres de Paris. [Peuples et Civilisations, His- 
toire Générale, publiée sous la direction de Louis Halphen’ et 
Philippe Sagnac, tome XIII.] (Paris: Félix Alcan. 1930. Pp. 
583. 60 fr.) 

THis volume of the series Peuples et Civilisations is in many ways 
like a volume of the familiar series on French history edited by Lavisse. 
Topical divisions and the arrangement of bibliographies are alike in 
_ both series. Both are the best and latest fruits of a scholarship officially 
associated with the Third Republic. Both are designed to interest the 
general reader, to serve as authentic reference works, and to fulfill some- 
thing more like the function of our textbooks than eulogists of European 
methods of education are likely to admit. This volume is shorter, how- 
ever, and treats a greater subject—the French Revolution and its repercus- 
sion in Europe and America—than the volumes of Sagnac and Pariset in 
the Lavisse series. M. Lefebvre writes about events up to the end of the 
Convention, M. Guyot writes about the Directory, and M. Sagnac con- 
tributes two chapters on the Revolution and European civilization, and 
the conclusion. . 

The coöperative method of writing history is here at its best. In 
training, in attitude, one almost thinks in temperament, the three col- 
laborators are in perfect harmony. There is nothing disjointed about 
the work, no sudden transitions, no conspicuous differences of opinion 
between one writer and another. M. Sagnac does, indeed, give an esti- 
mate of Mirabeau (p. 496) at variance with M. Lefebvre’s frequently 
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expressed opinions of that statesman. The scholarship of the three 
authors, in a field where the printing press can easily keep ahead of al 
but the most diligent, is thoroughly modern. The bibliographies are ex- 
cellent—not overloaded, briefly critical, well balanced as between mono- 
graphic and general works, as between local and general history. But 
the greatest virtue of the book is its successful compactness. The work 
of M. Lefebvre in particular brings out a great deal that is new about 
a great many things, does it in few words, and yet without a trace of that 
summary use of mere epithets by which so many of our newer textbook 
histories achieve condensation. 

Measured by what one finds in such general histories as those oí 
Michelet, Mignet, or even Taine, this is a dull book. There is no use 
dwelling at length here, and at the expense of a book which in this 
respect is one among many, on the fact that the best trained, the mos’ 
learned, and therefore perhaps the most competent modern historians art 
writing for a public as professionally restricted as the public of the 
physicist or the chemist. Nor perhaps should we insist too much on the 
fact that this book is a product of the official republican school of his. 
torians founded by Aulard. To the superior outsider, it may seem tha 


~~~ the quarrel between the school of Taine and that of Aulard-Mathiez ha: 


done lasting harm to the study of the French Revolution; but that i: 
doubtless one form of the illusion that to be unconcerned in a quarre 
makes one a fair umpire in it. The marks of the official school arı 
readily discernible here: lofty neglect of the opposing school; eviden 
attachment to the stereotypes of Rousseau, and an equally evident un 
willingness to analyze his ideas or to admit that these ideas played aim 
part in the excesses of the Terror (see for instance page 145, note); a1 
attitude of “défense républicaine ” against anything that seems like ai 
attack on the Revolution. Yet even in these respects, the present worl 
shows signs of a greater equanimity than the founders of the schoo 
habitually showed. Burke, if not understood, is at least not dismissec 
as a madman; the old internecine quarrel of Dantonistes and Robespier 
ristes is rather neatly put off (page 121 and note); two whole chapter 
are devoted to intellectual history; and the theory that the Terror wa 
simply a “ gouvernement de défense nationale” (long a cardinal tenet o 
the school) is repudiated for the class-struggle theory (p. 232). 

The writers are, of course, Frenchmen and patriots, though no 
chauvinists. The European scope of the book was rather a problem 
For a history of the Western World from 1789 to 1799 too much atten 
tion is paid to France. England is more fully treated than any othe 
country, and yet its internal history is far from completely describec 
It is probable, however, that the author’s intention was rather to writ 
a history of the Revolution in its European setting. A great deal o 
fairness is maintained in the sections dealing with foreign relations. Bu 
M. Guyot does conclude that the “vrai motif” of the Directory’s polic: 
of natural frontiers was “la sûreté: couvrir les voies d'invasion de 179. 


et de 1793” (p. 294). 
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M. Lefebvre, as was to be expected, is particularly good on social and 
economic history. A single paragraph on the biens nationaur (p. 58)-is a 
masterpiece of pertinent condensation. But he has also shown an un- 
expécted talent at diplomatic history, telling his story plainly, and without 
annoying professional clichés. He is thoroughly committed to the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history. He distinguishes, apparently, four 
“classes ennemies ”—the old aristocracy, the bourgeoisie (including the’ 
richer landed peasants), the artisans of the towns (including for some 
‘purposes the petty shopkeepers) and the rural proletariat! The Revolution 
was made by the bourgeoisie, and even the Convention, the Mountain, and 
the Jacobin clubs were bourgeois in composition. ‘The Gironde was 
bourgeois in its aims; the Mountain, partly driven by war necessity, 
partly by personal rivalries with the Girondins, had to find allies in the 
proletariat, and hence took measures describable as étattstes and tnterven- 
tionnaires though nót as socialistes. The Mountain fell when the prole- 
tariat saw through this game, saw that it had nothing material to gain 
from Jacobin rule. M. Lefebvre possesses the giftiof making contro- 
versial generalisations in a:-tone so objective as to idisguise their con- 
troversial character. “Pitt lui-même n'osa faire jappel à la nation 
anglaise, par peur de la démocratie” (p. 27). Of the Consitiuants 
“ élevés par les prêtres, nourris de l'antiquité, l’idée de laicité leur était in- 
connue” (p. 60)-“ L’ancien régime [en Europe] fut vaincu parce qu'il 
craignait que la victoire ne se retournat contre lui” (p. 164). 

M. Guyot does well with the somewhat ungrateful subject of the 
Directory. His work is, on the whole, a defense of the achievements of 
the Directory. Their foreign policy he considers primarily as inherited 
from the Convention; the failure of the general peace in 1797 is not 
chiefly theirs. His chapters on the financial and /institutional achieve- 
ments of the Directory are a valuable antidote to /the customary depre- 
ciation of this part of their work. . | 

M. Sagnac’s chapters are in some ways the most interesting and the 
least satisfactory of the whole book. He has definitely attempted some- 
thing new, at least from the point of view of the professional historian— 
the intellectual or cultural history of the Revolution in Europe.’ But he 
has not allowed himself room enough (80 pages), and his leading idea, 
the distinction between rationalists and empiricists, seems too simple to 
be frintfiul. Philosophy makes stranger bedfellows than politics if Locke, 
Hume, Priestley, Malthus, Burke, and Pitt are all to be lumped together 
as empiricists (p. 466). l 

There is a useful index. Mechanically, the book is well above the. 
average, even as to the spelling of foreign names, jin spite of a few errata. 
As a matter of opinion, one may question whether in the United States 
in 1789 “la république était aux mains des grands planteurs de Virginie” 
(p. 23); whether Robespierre “à peu près seul’; succeeded in saving the 
Jacobins at the time of the Feuillant schism (p./96); whether the reason 
given for Canning’s choice of name for the Anti-Jacobin is not too re- 
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fined (p. 388); and whether Godwin is not better described as an 
anarchist rather than as a communist (p. 529). g 


Horvard University. ` CRANE BRINTON. 


The Assignats. By S. E. Harris, Lecturer on Economics, Harvard 
University. [Harvard Economic Studies, Volume XNXIII.] 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1930. Pp. xix, 293. 
$3.50.) 

Tuis is a good book about which much might be written in the way 
of derogation. The author's use of French when English would serve, 
the careless bibliography, the too abbreviated footnotes, frequent am- 
biguous expressions and occasional “floating ” paragraphs, the indefinite- 
ness of the legends of some of the charts may retard recognition of the 
book’s substantial virtues. Without further remark upon such matters, 
the aim of this review is to show what the author has undertaken to do, 
and very notably succeeded in doing, and to comment on some of the 
historical connections of his results. 

The core and substance of the book is a series of statistical studies of 

-~n the assignat. Most of the important results are presented in the twenty- 
five graph charts, nearly all of them multiple and comparative. One 
shows that the revenue from taxation increased steadily and substantially 
down to 1793. Another presents the proportion of assignats destroyed 
to the total in circulation. The graphs of the monthly deficits and the 
emissions of assignats show a close correlation up to October, 1793, and 
from that time onward a peculiar discrepancy which Dr. Harris notes but 
does not explain. The relations between the variations of the assigrats 
and the prices of foreign exchange, of gold and silver, of wheat, the 
comparison of variations of the assignat in different departments, groups 
of departments and regions—such codrdinations indicate the freshness 

and interest of his mode of attack. . 

The reviewer is not in a position to estimate the technical quality of 
the graphs, but the statistical work seems to have been done critically _ 
and with commendable care in securing the consistent and exact use of 
terms. Certainly the results of the statistical collections are striking. It 
is a shock to learn that at this late date in the historiography of Revolu- 
tionary finance, critical work was still to be done on the simple (?) totals 
of the assignats issued, that the distinction which Dr. Harris makes be- 
tween the value of the assignat in terms of gold and that in terms of 
index price is new, that no one had hitherto investigated the history of the 
land security of the assignats. 

The economic conclusions are generally dubious. Not infrequently, 
Dr. Harris, with disconcerting complaisance, after a difficult bit of 
statistical analvsis, abandons the reader with the unsatisfying conclusion 

> that “the phenomena are puzzling”, or with the question, “ Or is there 
ome other explanation?” Uncertainty, however, is at least safer than 
positiveness. The author insists that the decline of the assignats 
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followed closely the degree of fear of famine. It is likely that what 
seems to be the decline of the assignat is really a rise in prices of food 
stuffs. Varying degrees of scarcity could account for many of the 
regional differences in the value of the assignat. “Certainly on the basis 
of his somewhat sketchy index price, it is hard to follow Dr. Harris in . 
his conclusion that “ Caron’s conviction as to the rather secondary in- 
fluence of everything but the- price of gold and silver in Paris does not 
appear to be well founded”. l . 

As history, the treatment is not fully worked out. The chapter on 
“The Control of Prices and Supplies”, made up of the strongest col- 
lection of data I know of on the relation between economic doctrine and 
party cleavage in the Convention, is nevertheless, unorganized. Other 
efforts to solve the problem are ignored. Aulard’s story of the payment 
of the American debt should have been used; it would at least have saved 
- the author the absurd statement that the Americans had paid four-fifths 
of their debt by December, 1791. It would also have made clearer the 
mechanism by which the American exchange was kept above the general 
level. The fear of famine was an old and familiar featin France; but I - 
have yet to find adequate evidence that any large number of peoplé-actually 
starved to death after 1789, as they did frequently enough before 1750. 


The University of W yoming. F . L. NUSSBAUM. 


Histoire des Insurrections de VOuest. Par L&hon DUBREUIL. Tome 
I. [Manuels d'Histoire Moderne.] (Paris: Rieder. 1929. 
Pp. 328. 30 fr.) ' 

For most readers of the French Revolution the struggle in La Vendée 
recalls hardly more than names of epic heroes, La Rochejaquelein, 
Charette, D'Elbée, and of epic villains like Carrier, with his fusillades and 
noyades. The region is not often visited by the tourist, and its villages 
and towns possess a confusing fluidity of location. It is probably the 
relation of the struggle to the disasters of the Church during the Revo- 
lution that continually prompts reéxamination of the ‘problems. Léon 
Dubreuil proposes to devote two volumes to the question, of which the 
first has now appeared. He has been one of the most: useful of the group 
associated in the studies of the economic history:of the Revolution. 
Among’ other works he has edited two volumes on the Vicissitudes du 
Domaine Congéable en Basse-Bretagne and one on the Venie des Biens 
Nationum dans le Département du Nord. He wisely, begins his treatment 
with a geographical study of the whole region, for he holds that topog- 
raphy had something to do with the reactionary or conservative attitude 
‘of the Vendean peasant. Adopting the view of Professor Mathiez that 
the Church could have “ baptized ” the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, 
he blames the nonjuring priests for the growth of the rebellious spirit in 
the West. This gave the nobles like the Marquis de la Rouairie recruits 
_ for their counter-revolutionary armies. Rouairie himself, who, by th 
way, fought in the War of American Independence, did not live 
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the armies move, but M. Dubreuil shows that he had worked out a very 
complete technique of insurrection. One fact that M. Dubreuil brings 
out clearly is that the attempt of the Convention to raise three hundred 
thousand volunteers in February, 1793, was not the cause of the Vendean 
wars. There had been outbreaks much earlier, one before the king was 
overthrown. ,The call for men and the measures taken to enforce it did 
offer the occasion, and the seizure of Rouairie’s papers revealed the names 
"of many noble conspirators and gave them the alternative of rising at 
once or fleeing the country. l 
` Apropos of nonjuring priests, M. Dubreuil shows that the Legislative 
„Assembly in passing a bill providing that they should be removed from 
their former parishes and forced to reside in the capital of the department 
was applying a remedy for the growth of fanaticism and disorder which 
the western departmental directories had begun to use nearly a year 
before. It was not the Paris Jacobins that took the initiative but the 
authorities on the spot, often themselves practicing Catholics. 

In the first part of the volume which deals with the origins of the 
insurrection the author displays an admirable objectivity of view, but when 
he comes to describe the actual campaigning and the furious quarrels 
which destroyed the efficiency of the “ Blues” as well as of the “ Whites ” 
he does not escape the tone of partisanship. He sneers at the conviction 
of the Aulard school of historians that Philippeaux was a “ brave et loyal 
représentant” and remarks in connection with Carrier's arrival at Nantes 
on October 7 that to him “allait revenir ’honneur de seconder les troupes 
républicaines au cours de cette campagne dont le résultat sera de jeter les 
Vendéens hors de la Vendée”. It is only with the second volume that 
we shall know how far this attitude of apology and approval of Carrier 
goes. To turn to the ‘ Whites”, one of the strangest things was their 
inability in this deadly struggle to attain anything like unity of plan. 
Charette seemed always playing a “lone hand”. Another strange phe- 
nomenon was the thorough-going democratic organization of the Ven- 
deans. An element of comedy is added in the rôle of the Abbé Guillot 
de Folleville, pseudo-bishop of Agra. 


Fiirstenbriefe an Napoleon I. Herausgegeben von Friepricu M. 
KIRCHEISEN, Band I., Deutsche Fiirsten und Fiirstinnen. Band 
TI., Ausserdentsche Fiirsten und Fiirstinnen, Fürsten und Für- 
stinnen aus dem Hause Bonaparte. (Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta’sche. 
1929. Pp. xi, 361; xvii, 384. 14 M.) . 

In placing before us this collection of letters addressed to Napoleon 
by members of the European dynasties, one of the most eminent of Ger- 
man authorities upon Napoleonic history may be said to have broken new 
ground. The appearance of the Correspondance de Napoléon ler and the 
succeeding shoals of Lettres tnédits and Derniers lettres inédits would 
seem to justify the assumption that only a negligible number of his writ- 
ings, in as far as they exist, still remain out of print. This of course 
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can not be said of the incalculable mass of written matter received by him 
inturn. In fact, the only attempts in this direction have been of a strictly 
limited nature, dealing only with the communications addressed to him 
by particular individuals. Dr. Kircheisen now presents us with a set of 
letters from those who might well be called Napoleon’s principal foreign 
correspondents, as well as from the members of his own family. Such a 
collection had been projected by Napoleon at St. Helena, the declared 
objective being to hold up to scorn the monarchs who had once humbled 
themselves before him. But the letters which he claimed to have as- 
sembled before his departure from France and entrusted to -Joseph have 
never been located, and so the emperor's wishes were not to be fulfilled 
before the present publication. 

To the student of Napoleon it will be a source of perpetual disappoint- 
ment that the editor did not feel himself in a position to attempt a com- 
plete collection of such epistles. “ For the success of such a project not 
only considerable funds, but a staff of co-workers and many years would 
be essential.” Instead, the more modest aim of presenting only the most 
important and characteristic of these communications was adopted. This 
objective has been steadily kept in view and there are: few noteworthy 
omissions. Among these might be cited the reply of Emperor Francis 
(January 23, 1805) to the announcement of Joseph’s proposed elevation 

_to the throne of Italy, though we are given the succeeding letter referring 
to Napoleon's subsequent decision to place the iron crown upon his 
own head. Several characteristic letters of Frederick William III. dur- 
ing the period of the French occupation of Hanover are also missing, in 
particular that accompanying the Lombard mission to Brussels (July 7, 
1803). The fact is, as with all of Dr. Kircheisen’s publications, that the 
volumes are intended primarily for the intelligent reading public, spe- 
cifically that of Germany, and only in the second place for the historian. 
The latter would certainly have preferred the preservation of the 
French originals, no matter how excellent the translation may be. It is 
equally unfortunate from his viewpoint that there are no indivdual refer- | 
ences to the source of the originals, though it is evident that the vast 
majority of the documents were selected from the Archives of the. 
French Foreign Office. 

For the use of the general reader the two volumes are admirably 
constructed. Each is provided with an introduction, describing brieflly 
the correspondence and relations between Napoleon and the principal 
personages. The communications are interlarded with a running com- 
mentary, each being placed in its proper framework. ‘There is a large 
number of portraits and facsimiles. ` : 


The University of Minnesota. Harod C. DEUTSCH. 
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Napoléon et Espagne, 1799-1808. Par ANDRÉ FUGIER, Agrégé 
© Histoire, Docteur ès Lettres. Two volumes. (Paris: Felix 
Alcan. 1930. Pp. xliv, 406; 494. 65 fr.) 


Tus second distinguished contribution of Dr. Fugier’s to Spanish 
history in the Napoleonic period concerns itself not with the “ Spanish 
ulcer” itself but with the physiological origins of that ulcer. Where 
did Napoleon get his ideas on Spain? To what extent did he con- 
sciously try to corroborate them? How, precisely, must the respon- 
sibility for the final break be distributed? At what point did Napoleon 
‘first conceive what seems in retrospect his most diabolical piece of de- 
ception: his Spanish alliance against Portugal that made it possible to 
‘introduce troops into the country of an ally whom he intended to attack? 

In order to answer these important questions, Dr. Fugier begins with 
the mutually suspicious relations between Napoleon’s predecessors, the 
Executive Directory, and Godoy, the Prince of Peace. He shows how 
Bonaparte as Consul profited by Godoy’s repugnance for thé Directory. 
He then shows how Bonaparte, who had learned in his First Italian 
Campaign to think of Spain as an Italian power, concluded from his 
Egyptian expedition that France could find in Spain an invaluable naval 

ower and a much-needed source of wealth. l 
After Brumaire Bonaparte determined to make use of Spain in those 
> domains: in Italy, on the sea, and in subsidies. He learned to be 
-al of Spanish military support in the unsatisfactory ‘‘ War of the 

” in 1801; to distrust her financial support when she failed to 
mptly the subsidies with which she purchased neutrality in 
; and by 1805 he had determined to aid Godoy in his schemes 
rtugal in return for the assistance of the Spanish navy. The 
stion delayed Napoleon’s sending troops for a joint expedition 
ugal but it gave the Spanish navy a chance td show at 
hat in this realm also a Spanish alliance was a broken reed. 
g joy’s notorious proclamation of October 5, 1806, finished con- 
= poleon that Spain under Godoy would always be a faithless 













. 


ena, then, Napoleon had made use of Spain's dynastic ambitions 
; he had become convinced that either through unwillingness or 


— ency her government was an ineffective ally on sea and a delinquent 
K E ary; and that the Godoy régime could not be trusted morally. In 
D D T 


~ emand that Spain furnish him auxiliary troops for service in northern 
. pe Dr. Fugier can find no evidence that he already planned an at- 

: on the contrary the whole episode of the corps of La Romana seems 
nim to indicate that Napoleon saw in it a way of convincing Europe 

l at he trusted his Spanish allies and a way of holding Spain at his side 
X .hrough diplomatic hostages. Dr. Fugier even rejects Savary’s: clair 
} that after Tilsit Napoleon began to think of seizing the Spanish crown 
On the contrary, when Tilsit came to free his hands for action in the 
south, he considered the possibility of controlling Madrid more effectively 
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through a marriage alliance. What he did plan to do: was to hold central 
Portugal, unassigned by the Treaty of Fontainebleau, as a ‘possible ex- 
change for Spain north of the Ebro, thus intrenching: himself on Spain’s 
flank where he could in the future exact codperation in his European 
policy and particularly in the Continental Blockade. It was the Escorial 
scandal that in Dr. Fugier’s opinion first led him seriously to consider 
‘seizing the Spanish crown. The project of a Bonapartist bride for 
Ferdinand failing, he turned to Joseph and Lucien. ,It was, moreover, 
imperative that he accomplish quickly whatever solution was to be adopted 
in order that Spanish ships and Spanish gold might be, rendered available 
for his Oriental projects and also in order that Alexander might be faced 
with a fait accompli that would prevent his higgling for Constantinople. 
Dr. Fugier concludes that it was not until February, 1808, that he almost 
certainly planned to overthrow the Spanish Bourbons., 

These two volumes owe their very high quality tota combination of 
virtues. Mechanically they boast an index, an appendix containing a 
handful of unpublished correspondence of Napoleon’s, and an extra- 
ordinarily rich bibliography. There are indeed some distressing slips in 
proof reading, both in the French text and more particularly in English 
quotations, but not many for nearly nine-hundred pages. Their principal 
virtue is their very fine grasp of the general context of the Napoleonig 
era: without ever forgetting the central theme of the Spanish problg 
the author has succeeded in furnishing that problem the background 
out which it would be trivial. . } 

Finally, this work confirms the judgment of Napoleoniwhich h 
certainly academic humanity, has with such reluctance had to acp 
Bonaparte’s strength lay precisely in his quick meeting, of pr 
they arose rather than in the elaboration of dogmatic advance ? 
was his subservience to his master, “the nature of things”, £ 
depth to his use of the word destiny. And this fine feeling § 
is apparent even where, as in the Spanish imbroglio, he was gui 
using inferior subordinates, and where he was temperamentally ill-fittet 
-to deal with a very subtle problem. Certainly, as Dr. Fugier points out, 
he misjudged the Spanish; he misjudged Spain’s financial and naval 
potentialities; in the strictest sense he never had a Spanish policy; but in 
view of these failings his ability to reach decisions neither too late nor— 
what is rarer in all but the exceptional man of action—too soon, leaps 
from every page of this remarkable monograph. | 














The Umversity of Virginia. STRINGFELLOW Barr. 
Talleyrand, 1754-1838. Par G. Lacour-Gavet, Membre de 
Institut. Tome II., 1799-1815. [Bibliothèque Historique.] 
(Paris: Payot. i930. Pp. 495. 4o fr.) ! 
THE second volume of Lacour-Gayet’s biography of Talleyrand 
' presents a critical and penetrating study of the life of the celebrated 
diplomat from the days immediately following the 18th Brumaire through 
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the period of the Congress of Vienna. The author has done more, per- 
haps, than any previous student of Talleyrand’s career, to reveal the man 
whose expressed desire it was to render himself and his actions enigmatic 
to his own generation and to posterity. “Je veux que pendant des siècles ` 
on continue à discuter sur ce que J'ai été, ce que j'ai pensé et ce que j’ai 
voulu ”, he said one day in 1812 to the Countess of Kielmannsegge. 

The value of this volume lies not alone in its searching psychological 
portraiture of the central figure. The problem of the man in relation to 
his times preoccupies the author, whose work is most significant as an 
evaluation of the rôle which Talleyrand played in the various phases of 
European politics from 1799 to 1815. The measure of his responsibility 
in the foreign and domestic affairs of the Consulate and Empire, as well 
as his part in the restoration of the Bourbons, is carefully weighed. Evi- 
dence from all available sources is brought to bear on controversial points, 
as, for example, the personal relations which existed between Talleyrand 
and Napoleon, the rôle of the Minister of Foreign Affairs in the execution 
of the Duc d’Enghien, Talleyrand’s responsibility in the Spanish policy 
of the Empire, and in the establishment of the Continental Blockade, his 
part at Tilsit and at Erfurt, and finally, the intrigues which earned for 
him the title of “artisan de la Restauration ”, 

As in the first volume of the biography, Lacour-Gayet finds no color 
too dark with which to paint the almost unrelieved shadows of the per- 
sonal character of Talleyrand, and shows him to have been in public as in 
private life, ambitious, unscrupulous, self-interested, venal, even traitorous. 
He does not fail, however, to place the emphasis where it belongs, and to 
render full justice to the brilliance of his diplomatic achievement. He 
gives him the credit due his repeated efforts after 1805 to persuade 
Napoleon to follow an international policy with “la modération ” as the _ 
keynote. He places so high an estimate upon his abilities as to entertain 
the idea that Talleyrand’s entire codperation with Napoleon even after the 
disaster of the Russian campaign might have done much to save the 
Empire. On the other hand, when he believes it to be merited, he does 
not hesitate to criticize unfavorably. For example, he questions not so 
much motive as far-sightedness in Talleyrand’s signing of the provisions 
of the Convention of April 23 and of the treaty of May 30, 1814. He 
sees a serious omission in his failure at the Congress of Vienna to 
organize the Rhineland into a neutral buffer state, but concedes that the 
prestige of France among the powers of Europe, regained in 1815, was 
largely the result of his diplomatic genius. 

A faintly discernible Napoleonic sympathy tinges the study, but does 
not destroy the generally impartial and equitable character of the book. 
Lacour-Gayet’s biography may well take its place among the authorita- 
tive works on French diplomatic history. The appearance of the third 
and concluding volume of the series, dealing with the period from 1815 
to 1838, is to be anticipated with well-founded interest. 


Washington, D. Ç. , PHOEBE A. HEATH. 
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Correspondance du Prince Joseph Poniatowski avec la France. 
Volumes III., IV., V., r&ro-r8r3. [Société des Amis des 
Sciences de Poznan, Commission Historique.} (Poznan: [’Im- 

. primerie de l'Université de Cracovie. 1928, 1929. Pp. 349, 326, 
457-) i | 
Prince Josera PonriatowSkI, the gallant nephew of the unhappy 

last king of Poland, holds a place second only to that of Kosciuszko in 

the hearts of his compatriots. Apart from his participation in the final 
struggles for independence of the old Republic in 1792 and 1794, his 
greatest public services were rendered during the period of the Grand 

Duchy of Warsaw. As minister of war, creator of the new Polish army, 

one of Napoleon's principal lieutenants in Central Europe, field marshal 

of France, and commander of the Polish forces during the glorious year 

1809 and the tragic campaigns of 1812 and 1813, he struggled with un- 

surpassed courage, patriotism, and self-sacrifice against almost steadily 

adverse fortune; he did, at least, do much to restore his nation’s self- 
respect and its.reputation abroad; and the world has not forgotten. his 
tragic death—in the’ waters of the Elster, defending the rear of the 


French army in the flight after Leipzig. to 


We may, therefore, welcome the publication of Prince Joseph’s cor- 


` respondence with France undertaken by Professor A. M. Skatkowski of 


~ 


the University of Poznan, who has long ranked as one of the foremost 
investigators of Polish history during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
periods. The documents here presented were collected by him about 
thirty years ago, but only fragments of them have been quoted or cited 
in his subsequent studies. Their complete publication, started in 1914, 
was interrupted by the World War, so that the first two volumes (cover- 
ing the years 1807-1809) appeared only in 192r and 1923, and the work 
could be terminated only last year. 
? Most of the material comes from French sources: the Archives Na- | 
tionales, the Archives Historiques de la Guerre, the Archives Adminis- 
tratives de la Guerre, the Archives des Affaires Etrangéres. But Pro- 
fessor Skatkowski has also drawn copiously from the diplomatic and mili- 
tary archives of Dresden and Vienna and from a host of Polish archives, 
public and private. Nearly all the documents here printed are in the 
French language. The headings, footnotes, and indexes are in: Polish.’ 
The editor’s work has been done in thoroughly scholarly fashion; at the 
most one might regret the lack of a table of corfients in each volume. 
We have here only documents emanating from Prince Joseph. ‘ To 
have included the orders, letters, or replies of his correspondents would 


doubtless have swelled the bulk of the collection inordinately, although . . 


the lack of them (except for a certain number supplied in the footnotes) 
inevitably makes more difficult the full comprehension of Poniatowski’s 
own letters. It may also be noted that the editor has not conformed . 
exactly to the title he has given his work, in as far as he has printed a 
large number of letters and reports addressed, not to Frenchmen, but to 
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King Frederick Augustus of Saxony as Grand Duke of Warsaw, to 
Saxon ministers at Dresden and Vienna, to various Austrian generals, 
etc. But these apparently extraneous materials do often throw light on 
the Polish war minister’s relations with France; and, in anv case, it seems 
ungracious to quarrel with an editor for giving more than his title 
promises. 

There are, it would seem, no new facts of the first importance to be 
gleaned from this collection. To the general student of the Napoleonic 
period the most interesting parts of the work will probably be the semi- 
political reports in which Poniatowski persistently strove to awaken the 
French Caesar to the hostile preparations and machinations of Kis Rus- 
sian ally, the Emperor Alexander. It is now well established that these 
warnings, particularly that contained in Prince Joseph’s letter to Napoleon 
of February 18, 1811, gave the first serious alarm signal at Paris, and 
started the chain of events that led up to the great rupture of 1812 The 
content of these reports has long been known in a general way, but this 
is the first time that all of them have been printed in full. For the mili- 
tary history of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw this-is by far the most im- 
portant collection of sources yet published.- Finally, these five volumes 
admirably supplement Professor Marceli Handelsman’s Instructions et 
Dépêches des Résidents de France à Varsovie, 1807-1813 (2 vols., Cracow, 
1914) in bringing out in detail the complete political, military, and fi- 
nancial dependence upon France of the embryonic Polish state set up by 
Napoleon—the most loyal, politically the most important, and strategically 
the most exposed of all the vassa] states created by him, and the only one 
of them whose downfall a historian need greatly regret. 


Boston. R. H. Lorp. 


L'Expédition de Créte ct de Morée, 1823-1828: Correspondance des 
Consuls de France en Égypte et en Créte. Recueillie et publiée 
avec une Introduction et des Sommaires Analytiques par ÉDOUARD 
DriauLt. [Société Royale de Géographie d’Egypte, Publications 
Spéciales sous les auspices de sa Majesté Fouad Ier.] (Cairo: 
L'Institut Français d’Archéologie Orientale. 1930. Pp. xxiii, 
354.) : 

Mohamed Aly et Expédition d'Alger, 1829-1830. Par le Com- 
mandant Grorces Dourn. [Société Royale de Géographie 
d'Égypte,- Publications Spéciales sous les auspices de sa Majesté 
Fouad Jer.} (Cairo: I’Institut Français d’Archéologie Orientale. 
1930. Pp. xcii, 293.) 

In publishing these documents regarding Mehemet Ali, 1824-1830, 
the Royal Geographical Society of Egypt has chosen as editors two 
scholars of unquestioned authority in the field of Oriental history. But 
for the eminence of the editors one might be ready to suspect a pro- 
Egyptian bias in works appearing under the auspices indicated. If such 
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bias appears it is due to restriction of the field of documentation which 
tends to throw the figure of Mehemet Ali favorably into the foreground. 

Edouard Driault has limited his selection to documents which describe . 
internal aspects of Egypt under Mehemet Ali, his campaigns in Morea 
and Crete, and the effects of the battle of Navarino on Franco-Egyptian 
relations. Inasmuch as the reports, correspondence, etc., here printed 
are taken exclusively from the files of “correspondance consulaire” in 
the Archives of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and as 
Mehemet Ali was looming large in the diplomatic correspondence of all 
other- European states, the reader should not expect a definitive docu- 
mentation of the viceroy’s foreign and domestic policy. The limitations 
of the collection come out best in the Navarino section, where the battle 
is noted only as it bears on Franco-Egyptian good will. It appears that 
of the fifty odd ships lost by the Turkish fleet in this affray only six were 
the property of Mehemet Ali, and that he was able to regard the loss 
lightly and maintain a friendly attitude towards France. This fact may 
in ‘some way explain his willingness to countenance the punitive ex- 
pedition against Algiers under French subsidy—the topic of the other 
volume here reviewed. 

Georges Douin, the editor of this volume, in selecting documents to 
illustrate the negotiations regarding this expedition confined himself to 
two sections of the archives of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs: -` 
(1) Correspondance Politique Egypte, Turquie 255, 260, and (2) Corre- 
spondance Consulaire, Carton Alexandrie, 1828-1830, and having thus 
limited himself and seeing the incompleteness of the story that these docu- 
ments alone must give, has supplemented them with a ninety-two page 
preface, which can be regarded as a definitive monograph on the subject. 
This preface gives a complete running account of, France’s demand for 
a punitive expedition against the Dey of Algiers, her negotiations with 
Mehemet Ali and the Porte, and the reason for the failure of these 
negotiations. The extent to which the author had to go beyond the scope 
of the documents he here reprints is indicated by footnote reference to 
material in other sections of the French Archives of Foreign Affairs, as 
well as in the British Foreign Office and Public Record Office. These 
make obvious the shortcomings of the editor’s' necessarily arbitrary 
selection. ; 

Douin concludes that Polignac, in need of a military victory to bolster 
up public faith in the government of Charles X., was willing to hire the 
Egyptians to punish the Dey, rather than undertake the enterprise him- 
self, because he had planned to annex certain of the Belgian provinces 
with the consent of Prussia and Russia. Polignac'felt that this European 
conquest would have the desired effect, and would obviate the necessity 
of the dangerous African scheme. But after negotiations had been 
opened with Mehemet Ali, it appears that the Czar withdrew his sanc- 
tion in the matter of Belgium and forced Polignac to amend his original 
proposals to include France as an ally of Egypt in the African expedition. 


Neg 
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Meanwhile both England and Turkey were loud in their objections to the 
prospective invasion. Polignac’s second offer then was rejected by the 
Egyptians. Douin makes the point that this refusal. was based on two 
factors both of which would have worked against Mehemet Ali’s success 
in his grandiose plan to dominate the East after first taking over the 
decadent Turkish Empire. The first was that in allying himself to a 
Christian power, he would jeopardize his popularity with his Mohammedan 
subjects, the second that he could not afford to disregard England’s 
objection, for he looked to her for support against Russia in the future. 


Yale University. SHERMAN KENT. 


L’Araldo della Vigilia: dai Casi di Romagna ai Litt: di Lombardia. 
Per Marcus pe Rusris. [Biblioteca Storica, volume CXXI.] 
(Turin: Sten. 1929. Pp. xix, 287. 25 lire.) 

Il Cavaliere della prina Passione Nasionale. Per Marcus DE 
Rusris. [Arcobaleno, Collana di Varietà Storiche, Artistiche, 
Letterarie, volume XI.] (Bologna: Licinio. Cappelli. 1930. 
Pp. xv, 253. I5 lire.) ` 

Confidense di Massimo d’Ageglio: dal Carteggio con Teresa Targioni 
Tozsetti. Per Marcus pe Rusris. (Milan: A. Mondadori. 
1930. Pp. 337. 35 lire.) 

Vincenso Salvagnoli nell Amicigia de Massimo d Azeglio. Per 
Marcus pe Rusreis. [Quaderni di “ Civiltà Moderna”, numero 
3.] (Florence: Vallecchi. 1930. Pp. 48. 4.50 lire.) 


Tuese four volumes, though published by De Rubris in rapid suc- 
cession within the period of a few months, are the product of at least a 
decade of wide research and intensive study on the many sided life of- 
one of the most attractive figures of modern Italian history—Massimo 
d’Azeglio. De Rubris has become a specialist and a foremost authority 
on D’Azeglio, who was not only an eminent Piedmontese statesman and 
collaborator of Cavour, but also a distinguished painter and man of 
letters. 

De Rubris began his D’Azeglian publications in 1920, with a reprint 
of his hero’s Racconti, Leggende, Ricordi, which is a collection of de- 
lightful little essays originally published in 1856 and 1857 in the dimintu- 
tive periodical 7} Cronista. The reprint of this collection was followed 
in 1921 by an anthology compiled from D’Azeglio’s writings, entitled Nel 
Nowe d'Italia a cura di M. de Rubris. A year later De Rubris got out 
a new and carefully prepared edition of La Lega Lombarda, an unfinished 
historical novel which D’Azeglio wrote between 1843 and 1845, on the eve 
of his entry into political life. Even in this period of preparation when 
occupied principally as a painter of historical scenes and as a writer of 
historical novels, D’Azeglio had one over-ruling purpose ever in mind, 
the awakening of Italian national feeling and national pride; with brush 
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and pencil he recalled to his oppressed fellow countrymen throughout 
the peninsula the past glories of Italy, in order that in the coming 
struggle, in which he was destined to figure for a time as prime minister 
of Piedmont, strong national feeling might be exploited to win Italian 
independence and unity. Those who then constituted the political life 
of the country were possessed of at least a fair amount of education and 
it was, therefore, far easier than it is to-day for a man of D’Azeglio’s 
refinement and culture to exert an immediate and profound influence on 
public events: The intimate life of such a leader as D'Azeglio is illum- 
inating even in its minor incidents, for its intellectual and moral values 
are important not only in themselves, but because their appeal found a 
response in the political life of the time. 

In 1926, under the title Bisogna far gľItaliani, De Rubrik published | 
an anthology of short sayings, many of them very clever, compiled from 
the writings of D'Azeglio, and in 1928 a volume- of important political 
correspondence between him and the Florentine statesman Leopoldo 
Galeotti, Carteggio Politico dal r84ọ al 1860. While publishing these 
volumes De Rubris also maintained a steady output of biographical essays 
on D'Azeglio, distributed in various Italian periodicals. Ten of these 
essays, relating to particular moments in the cultured statesman’s life, 
or to some of his minor writings, have now been collected in the volume 
Il Cavalicre della prima Passione Nazionale. In most of these essays, as- 
in his other publications, De Rubris has shown himself keen in the search 
for unpublished material, and in bringing to light new facts. His re- 
searches have been especially successful in the archives of the Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale of Florence, in the Royal State Archives of Florence, 
and among D’Azeglio’s own papers preserved by his heirs. 

EL’ Araldo della Vigilia is a painstaking study of the principal activities 
of D’Azeglio from 1845 to March, 1848, years of vigorous agitation for 
political reforms and for liberty of the press, years which saw the founda- 
tion of many progressive newspapers, and during which political ideas 
developed under the influence of such publications as Gioberti’s Del 
Primato Morale e Civile degli Italiani (1843), Balbo’s Delle Speranze 
d'Italia (1844), and D’Azeglio’s Degli ultimi Cast di Romagna (1846). 
As a piece of severe historical criticism this is the best work of De 
Rubris, accurate and rich in new material. PF. Salvagnoli nell Ainicizia 
di M. d’Azeglio is of value principally for nine unpublished letters of 
D’Azeglio, 1846-1859, which it contains. Confidenze di M. d’Azeglio is 
a collection ot one hundred and forty-three unpublished letters addressed 
by D’Azeglio,.1848-1865, to a Florentine lady much younger than he, 
Teresa Targioni Tozzetti. They are letters not of passion, but of deep 
friendship, presupposing feminine interest and sympathy in all the events 
of the writer's life, and taken together they constitute a sort of diary from 
D’Azeglio’s convalescence after his wound received at the siege of 
Vicenza in June, 1848, to November, 1865, a few weeks before his death. 
= While the letters contain no important political revelations, they are rich 
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in biographical detail and in revelations of character. A romance may 
lie behind the correspondence, for D’Azeglio was'a great beau, even in 
his later. years, and the lady never married; but in its published form 
there is much beauty of style, but little sentiment. De Rubris: has set 
the letters into an excellent biographical study, which is, however, a com- 
mentary to the correspondence rather than a complete biography for the 
period covered. 

A full life of D’Azeglio is one of the works which students of the 
Risorgimento impatiently await, a work that will portray the gentleman, 
the artist, the patriot, the educator, the statesman against the background 
of heroic national effort and sacrifice. De Rubris has already contributed 
much to make this biography possible, he is saturated with D’Azeglio’s 
thought and feeling, and it is to him that we now look for a magnum opis. 


Rome. i H. NELSON GAY. 


Karl Mary-Friedrich Engels Historisch-Kritische Gesamtausgabe: 
Werke, Schriften, Briefe. Herausgegeben von D. RJAZANOV. 
Erste Abteilung, Band I., Karl Marx Werke und Schriften bts 
anfang 1844. Dritte Abteilung, Band I., IH., Karl Marx-Fried- 
rich Engels Briefwechsel, 1844-1860. (Berlin: Marx-Engels 
Verlag. 1929, 1930. Pp. xlv, 371; li, 539; xxi, 564.) 

A FEW months ago the “ revolutionary Marxists ” of Europe celebrated 
the sixtieth birthday of D. Rjazanov. In this case a tribute was paid not 
to a political leader or to a great agitator and organizer, but to a per- 
sistent and quiet historian and social investigator who devoted nearly 
thirty years of his life to the study of Marxism. Beginning’ in a small 
way with studies of the place of Russia in the works of Marx and Engels 
and with other minute researches into the various writings of Marx and 
Engels, Rjazanov conceived the idea of collecting and publishing all the 
works, writings, and letters of Marx and Engels, and all documents bear- 
ing on the history and development of Marxist theory. 

The opportunity for carrying out this task came to Rjazanov in 1920, 
when he founded the Marx-Engels Institute in Moscow. This, institute 
is now one of the well organized scientific bodies of Soviet Russia, sup- 
ported in part by state funds. The volumes considered here. are in the 
German edition which is being published simultaneously with the Russian 
edition by this institute under the direction and editorship of D. Rjazanov. 

As the title indicates, the plan of ‘the work is to publish a complete 
“historical-critical ” edition of the works, writings, and letters of both 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. The editors have adopted the device of 
arranging the edition into major parts which are subdivided into volumies, 
which are again subdivided into semi-volumes. Thus, one of the three 
books under review is designated as the second half-volume of the first . 
volume of the first part of the complete edition. This book contains the 
early works and “doubtful pieces” of Karl Marx which appeared before 
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1844, and a number of letters written by ‘him and to ‘him and by third 
persons about him. A similar volume which is volume II. of part I. has 
been published on Engels covering the same period. | 

In the book’ dealing with Marx is included a collection of pois 
which Marx wrote in 1837 and which he presented to his father “as a | 
weak expression of filial love”. These letters are published for the first 
time, and prove conclusively that Marx had no trace of poetic talent, but - 
that he had an early tendency towards satire and philosophic disputation. 
That he was an ardent and sentimental lover is shown by these poems 
and by the collection of folk songs which he made from existing com- 
pendiums for his bride. The correspondence between Marx and his 
father during these years reveals a fine intellectual sympathy between 
father and son, and shows the steps in the early intellectual history of the 
young student. The notes, outlines, and literary plans which are brought 
together here show that Marx read considerably and that he reacted 
strongly to what he read. < 

Part III. of the edition is planned in ten volumes which are to include 
the complete correspondence between Marx and Engels, and also the let- 
ters written to them by other persons. The two volumes considered here ` 
‘include the correspondence between Marx and Engels. The first volume 
` covers the period from 1844 to 1853 and the second the period from 1854 
to 1860; there are 286 letters in volume I. and 437 in volume II. 
These letters are extremely interesting and important for the study of the 
character of the two men, of their relationship, and ofthe development of 
the doctrines with which their names are connected. The letters are . 
written in a simple tone, in the vein of intimate conversation which would 
be carried on by two very close friends and collaborators. There are, 
descriptions of physical ailments, of personal and f ! ily affairs, of the 
problems which either or both of them confronted as well as accounts 
of current events, summaries of articles and discussions of theories with 
which Marx and Engels were concerned. There are numerous com- 
ments on people who played a more or less historic part either in politics 
or in the revolutionary movements of the day; comments very often un- 
restrained in character and expression. It is an active, sincere, and 
matter-of-fact correspondence.. The letters are written with no eye to 
either. future publication or to what posterity may think of them. They 
were necessary as a medium of contact between two closely related persons 
who were assisting each other in the business of daily, living and in their 
journalistic and scientific work. | 

As is known, the correspondence between Ribes and Marx was pub- 
lished in 1913 under the editorship of A. Bebel and E: Bernstein, in four 
volumes. The editors of the present edition of the Marx-Engels Institute 
claim that the edition of 1913 was not only unduly abbreviated but that it 
was emasculated. Rjazanov, in fact, accuses Bernstein of having tried to 
serve partisan purposes in editing the correspondence.' There is no ques- 
tion that the new edition, unexpurgated, does bring toilight both amusing 
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and interesting characteristics of Engels and Marx, especially their man- 
ner of dealing with opponents which set the example of a bitter and 
acrimonious vituperation which is so characteristic of socialist and com- 
munist controversy. As an illustration, during the communist trial in 
Cologne in 1851, when one of the accused made some careless remarks, 
Marx wrote: “There are no more perfect asses than these German 
workers”. That was expurgated in 1913. 

From the historical point of view the work done by the Marx-Engels 
Institute as illustrated by the volumes considered here can not but be of 
Immense importance. The Russians themselves may attach great im- 
portance at the present time to the polemical aspects of this work. They 
may feel that in bringing out the works of Marx as they are, they are 
justifying their claims to being the heirs of Marx and to prove their con- 
tention that the Social Democrats have consistently and deliberately 
“falsified” Marx. But to the social historian who is not interested in 
these partisan polemics, the work of the Marx-Engels Institute is no less 
significant. For in these unexpurgated letters we have telling material 
which throws light on the character of both Marx and Engels and on the 
origin of their doctrines. The volumes still to be published will un- 
doubtedly clarify many disputed points in the Marxian doctrine and their 
effect on the socialist movement. In view of the extraordinary part which 
Marx and Engels have played in the intellectual and social history of our 
times, and in view of the hold which Marxism still has in the field of the 
social sciences as well as in practical politics, any material which may 
help to elucidate the contingent and the essential in Marx and the process 
by which Marxism has become a world creed and a world program can 
not but be of great interest. 

The three volumes examined here are amazing as examples of 
meticulous detail, of painstaking endeavor to find even the smallest item 
in the lives of the two persons, and of effort and money expended in 
searching for material. Only a group of persons who have the de- 
votional attitude of mind and the resources of an institute supported by 
a government which itself derives its inspiration from Marx can explain 
the prosecution of this work. But whatever the source of the effort and 
the impelling motives of those who carry it on, the members of the social 
sciences, and of the historical sciences especially, can not but be grateful 
that such work is being done. . 


The, Brookings Institution. Lewis L. Lorwin. 


Krupp, a Great Business Man seen through his Letters. Edited by 
WitHELM Berprow, at the request of the Family and Firm of 
Krupp. Translated by E. W. Dicxes. (New York: The Dial 
Press. 1930. Pp. 416. $5.00.) 

THE biography of Krupp by Baedeker and the history of the works 
published at the time of the hundreth anniversary of the establishment 
of the firm cover the primary facts in the history of this complex enter- 
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prise. The letters here translated are of value for the supplementary 
light they throw upon the personality of the man,, his business policy, 
and the details of his dealings with the departments of the Prussian state. 

Although Krupp was especially anxious to further the development of 
Prussia in every way, nearly all his contacts with’ Prussian officials were 
discouraging. His mint machinery was adopted elsewhere more whole- 
heartedly than in Prussia; both his railway tires and his ordnance were 
generally adopted in foreign countries before their substantial adoption 
in Prussia. Even after the first positive success of his ordnance in 1866 
- and in 1870, both army and navy showed signs of backsliding. The army, 
even in 1871, was disposed to return to, bronze field artillery; and the 
navy, influenced by the British decision to abandon the breech-loading 
system on account of technical defects, proposed to go back to muzzle- 
loading Armstrong guns. In these crises as in 1860, Krupp finally went 
over the heads of the ministers and by reaching the prince regent or the 
king bore down all opposition. Krupp thus came to feel that Prussia 
was ultimately equipped with high grade ordnance despite the avowed 
opposition of important persons in the war department and in the 
admirality. - 

Judgment of all the elements involved in these complex affairs leaves 
one with some doubts even after the full statement of the inventor-manu- 
facturer’s difficulties. With his convictions and his eager temperament, 
technical obstacles that seemed forbidding to others were merely an 
inspiration to new efforts. He was impatient of doubt and delay, even 
when there were reasonable grounds. He set himself standards of 
accomplishment that never entered the minds even of. the experts, and it 
was beyond his comprehension that the need of such standards was not 
universally recognized as a matter of course. Thus,, when defects were 
revealed in the breech mechanism of the field guns in the campaign of 
1866, he at once offered gratuitously to equip the whole lot of three 
hundred guns with a new and improved breech mechanism. The diff- 
culty did not seem serious to the experts, and he was put to considerable 
pains to secure acceptance of his offer. Departmental complacency and 
devotion to tradition became more and more irritating to him, and toward 
the latter part of his life he at times exaggerated the extent of the short- 
comings of the departments. The famous incident of the reply of Von 
’ Boyden to Krupp’s first overtures affords the most significant example. 
The minister’did not write:” the Prussian small arms are so perfect that 
they are incapable of further improvement”; nor did Krupp with patriotic 
shame burn the letter lest the incompetence of the minister be revealed. 
The minister actually wrote: 


No use can be made (of your proposal) as regards the production of 
musket barrels, since the present manner of manufacturing these, and the 
nature of the barrels so produced, at a cost not inconsiderably less, meets 
all reasonable requirements and leaves hardly anything to be desired. 


Nevertheless, only the influence of General von Voigts-Rhetz made the 
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first orders possible and even he was unable to secure sufficiently general 
adoption of the new ordnance to afford the opportunities needed for its 
full development. The perfection of the guns was made possible only by 
the Russian orders. . 

Although the military achievements outshadow the peace time appli- 
cations of Krupp’s products, it is important to remember the large sig- 
nificance of the work on railway tires, and upon forged axles for 
locomotives and steamboats. These products contributed largely to the 
growth of the works and were no less distinctive an achievement. As 
late as January, 1859, Krupp regarded the work with rifles and cannon 
merely as a demonstration of the quality of his steel, and it was not until 
four vears later that the Russian work made the ordnance department a 
profitable and permanent branch of the works. 

The business policies of Krupp were as unusual as his products. 
From the outset he adopted the policy of paying high wages in order to 
retain a permanent and loyal body of workmen. The rise of social 
democracy was a severe trial to him and led to a great development of 
welfare work to hold the allegiance of the men. The solvency pf the 
establishment was at times jeopardized in order to keep the men employed. 
He points out repeatedly that profits must be sought in low costs and mass 
production. As early as 1865 projects for integration were developed, 
and the progress of integration in his works was at each stage sensibly in 
advance of like developments in Great Britain and the United States. 
Full appreciation of these aspects of the history of the enterprise requires 
some reference to the biography and to the history of the firm. 


Harvard University. ABBOTT Payson USHER, 


Stunden mit Bismarck, 1871-1878. Von HEINRICH EDUARD BROCK- 
HAUS, herausgegeben von HERMANN MicweL. (Leipzig: F. A. 
Brockhaus. 1929. Pp. xiv,-231.) 

BISMARCK’sS soirées for members of the Reichstag became an im- 
it factor in German politics after the ending of his quarrel with 
ment in 1866. They were intended to serve the aims of his “ parlia- 
ary policy by non-parliamentary methods” on the theory that more 
i be done to eliminate political obstacles in private conversations than 
lebate. His remarks on these occasions are ‘important for the study 
his political methods, his personality and ideas. ‘They were first sys- 
rematically collected in Yon Poschinger, Fürst Bismarck und die Parla- 
meniarier (Breslau, 1894), and now this volume, which appears on the 
author’s centenary, throws additional and clearer light upon them. 

A member of the Leipzig family of publishers, and for several years 
the editor of the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Brockhaus entered the 
Reichstag in 1871 as a National Liberal. His was a modest rôle. He 
spoke but eighteen times during seven years, and thén only upon questions 
relating to the press and to the interests of publishers. In July, 1878, 
when relations between Bismarck and the National Liberals were be- 
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Usually written soon after the author’s return from the residence in - 
Wilhelmstrasse, these notes are clearly authentic. Many relate to the 
same evenings reported in Poschinger’s collection, and if the two sources 
do not always agree, the divergence is doubtless to be explained by the 
reporting of different conversations during the same evening. The 
author’s own reactions furnish unconscious evidence of the fascination 
which Bismark possessed for his admirers. In this case it amounted to 
hero-worship. Brockhaus was moved when the chancellor shook his hand, 
and he made a note when Bismarck first spoke his name. The minutes 
were counted lost when he was unable to hear, what his host had said. 
Questions of current political interest were the usual topics of conversa- 
tion: the press law, the organization of the judiciary, the location of the 
new Reichstag building (Bismarck preferred the Phngstberg near Pots- 
dam), and the chancellor’s relations with party leaders. 

Such expressions of Bismarck’s views upon international questions as 
appear are chiefly of value in corroborating other sources. After 1866, 
he had admitted the possibility of war with France, but as Napoleon 
might. die or be overthrown by a revolution there los reasons Beet, 
forcing it. In any event, each year of peace meant “160,000 more men’ 
for Prussia. ‘The most serious mistake in Alsace had been the failure to 
deport the entire population which had French sympathies, and he added 
that it would not be repeated if, in another war, more territory (z. B, 
Burgiind) were annexed (pp. 80, 81). The conduct of the German press 
during the war scare of 1875 aroused Bismarck’s wrath. He had in- 
structed the Foreign Office to break its connection with the press, and he 
no longer had anything to do with the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zertung. 
“So he says”, remarked a guest, “but he will, as always, make use of 
the press.” But foreign affairs were not the favorite topics of con- 
versation for the politicians who attended the soirées. There is an intro- 
ductory sketch of the author's s career and a useful index. 


Duke University. ; E. MALCOLM CARROLL. 







The Rise and Fall of Germany's Colomsal Empire. 1884-1918. 
Mary Everyn Townsenp, Pa.D., Assistant! Professor of 
tory in Teachers College, Columbia University. With an I 
duction by CARLTON J. H. Hayes, Professor of History, Col 
University, (N ew York: Macmillan Hompay: 1930. 
xviii, 424. $5.00.) 

Afrikanerschicksal: Gouverneur Leutwem und seine Zeit. Von DR 
Paut LEUTWEIN. (Stuttgart: Union Deutsche Verlagsgesell- 
schaft. 1929. Pp. 184. 8M.) 

Dr. Townsenn’s book fills a long-felt want, for until its E 


there was no authoritative history of German Kolontalpolitik in English. 
It presents within the covers of one volume, the account of how Germany 
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The opposition of Bismarck to Germany’s expansion oversea has long 
been accepted at its face value by historians. Professor Townsend, after 
careful research, has established the fact that’ Bismarck, as in many other 
phases of his policy, said one thing and did another. Basing her con- 
clusions on documentary evidence which seems incontrovertible, she shows 
that Bismarck’s apparent lack of enthusiasm for colonial adventures in 
the early days of the empire was merely a period of “ watchful waiting ” 
made necessary by the exigencies of domestic politics, and the necessity 
of not antagonizing Britain, the greatest colonial power. This was fol- 
lowed by a period; lasting until 1884, during which the Iron Chancellor 
began to protect the German oversea traders and, finally, aided both by a 
well-organized propaganda for colonial expansion and by popular re- 
sentment against England, Bismarck, in 1884, inaugurated the German 
colonial empire. 

Dr. Townsend describes in detail the subsequent development of 
German oversea expansion both in its relation to German domestic politics 
and to the international situation. Germany’s late entrance into the race 
for colonial possessions and its effect on the balance of power was doubt- 
less one of the indirect causes of the World War. This thoroughly 
documented account therefore constitutes an important contribution to 
the specialized literature on the background of the war. 

The Treaty of Versailles deprived Germany of her entire colonial 
empire. Germany was accused of having countenanced and committed 
all sorts of crimes in the administration of her colonies and in the treat- 
ment of the native populations. It was therefore “in the interest of 
civilization ” that her colonies were taken away from her. Dr. Town- 
send’s book describes the German colonial administration in some detail 
and shows that it was about on a par with the colonial administrations of 
the other powers, no better perhaps, and no worse. During ‘the first 
twenty years, the natives had been “cruelly treated and unjustly ex- 
plotted”. They had “suffered the same fate as befalls every such popu- 
lation throughout those stormy initial years which lay the foundations 
of all colonial empires”. During the years 1908-1914, the situation 
changed and great strides were made in improving the conditions of the 
natives and in the administration of the colonies generally. Dr. Town- 
send has not of course attempted to make an exhaustive study of native 
conditions such as that made in The Native Problem in Africa by 
Raymond Leslie Buell, but she gives enough to dispel effectively the 
clouds of Allied propaganda which discredited Germany’s colonial ad- 
ministration during the war. 

Mention should be made of the excellent maps and charts which add 
greatly to the usefulness of the book. 

The African career of Governor Leutwein as presented by his son, 
Captain Paul Leutwein, is in effect an apologia for the former governor 
of German Southwest Africa. In his treatment of the native populations, 
Governor Leutwein’s policy, as he himself described it, was to “ cooperate 
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with the natives and not forcibly to oppress them or destroy them”. For 
the end of the nineteenth century and the early years of the twentieth, this 
policy may have seemed somewhat advanced. At any rate, Leutwein was 
subjected to severe criticism. This book is not only an apologia for his 
policy but forms part of the mass of material published in Germany for 
the purpose of controverting what is known as the.“ Colonial Lie” of the 
Versailles Treaty. 

New York City. MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 
Fashoda, the Incident and its Diplomatic Setting. By MORRISON 

BEALL GIFFEN. (Chicago: Rely of Chicago Press. 1930. 

Pp. ix, 230. $3.00.) ` 

Mr. GIFFEN’s essay was awarded the George ere Beer Prize for 
1929 and its publication in the present attractive form justifies the 
distinction. 

This study, in contrast to many monographs, is concise and inter- 
pretative rather than exhaustive and indeterminate. ,The policy’of Eng- 
land and France toward the Sudan is traced with skill and clarity and the 
Fashoda incident correctly placed in its larger setting—the Egyptian’ ~-— 
question. In fact, Marchand’s expedition was prompted by Hanotaux’s 
desire “to reopen the Egyptian question by a back door through the 
Sudan” (p. 211). England’s determination to forestall France led to 
her sudden decision to reconquer the Sudan. The Fashoda encounter is 
described with dramatic effect and negotiations leading to the delimitation 
agreement of March 21, 1899, are traced in detail. 

Briefly stated, Mr. Giffen’s thesis is that the French renunciation 
can not be accounted for by Salisbury’s firm stand, the logic of the Eng- 
lish case, the precariousness of French territorial occupation so far from > 
the West African base, or political instability in France—it is explainable 
only in terms of the European situation. France’s ‘colonial policy, he | 
points out, was conditioned on her Eurcpean relations, particularly with 
Germany. She could not risk an encounter with England even though . 
Germany assumed a neutral attitude, for “it was a neutrality which left `` 
only Great Britain free. For France it was no more than a further stay 
of the hand which in twenty-five years had been always ready to strike ” 

(p. 158). 
Mr. Giffen concludes that during the crisis France found in her 
alliance with Russia neither security in Europe vis-à-vis Germany, nor | 
support of -her ambitions in Africa, Indeed, at this time Berlin and St. 
Petersburg were passing through one of the recurrent (periods of ardent 
flirtation which frequently caused anxiety and heartburnings in Paris. . 
The author, however, fails to consider Russia’s invalved position in the 
Far East. This conditioned her relations to the powers of Western. 

Europe. 

The explanation of France’s retreat trom Fashoda, according to Mr. 

Giffen, lies in the attitude of Germany and the aunts of the Russian 
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dliance. As a result of the controversy, England clinched her hold on 
aeypt, and the French, after the humiliating test of strength, became in 
time resigned to British occupation. Formal renunciation of Egypt, of 
bourse, was implicit in the accord of April 8, 1904. Thus, “the ground 
30 torn and furrowed by the Fashoda controversy became in a special 
isense the fruitful seed-bed of the Anglo-French entente” (p. 208). 
' On the responsibility for ordering Marchand’s advance, Mr. Giffen 
| seems to have overlooked the letters published in Le Matin (June 20-24, 
| 1903) by Marchand, Monteil, and Berthelot. Anglo-German relations in 
1897-1898 are discussed without reference to the writings of Meinecke 
and Fischer, while standard works such as those by Fay, Brandenburg, 
‘Bourgeois, and Pagés are omitted from the bibliography. There are few 
typographical errors, and the accepted spelling of Omdurman is not fol- 


‘lowed. Such slips, however, do not detract materially from the clarity 


of presentation, lively style, and sound scholarship which make Mr. 
Giften’s work a distinctive contribution to recent diplomatic history. 


The University of Virginia. O. J. Hate. 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Edited 
by G. P. Goocu, D.Litr., F.B.A., and HAROLD TEMPERLEY, 
Litt.D., F.B.A., with the assistance of LILLIAN PENSON, PH.D. 


\ Volume VI., Anglo-German Tension: Armaments and Negotia- 


, tons, 1907-1912. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1930. 
| Pp. lv, 867. $5.25.) 

So Turs volume opens with a chapter on general Anglo-German relations 
at the beginning of 1907. They were far from cordial. The reasons for 
this, as summarized by Saunders, the Berlin correspondent of the London 
Times, in an interview with Bilow, were numerous: the impression that 
the Empress Frederick had not been fairly treated in Germany; the 
Krüger telegram; Biilow’s remarks about the British army during the 
Boer War; Germany’s policy in Morocco; the idea that Germany, in 
pursuit of her own selfish ends, was thwarting England’s efforts for 


` Macedonian reform; the hateful attitude of the English and German press 


toward one another; and, most important of all, “the real crux of the 
situation”, Germany’s determination to build a powerful navy, which 
conflicted with England’s vital necessity of preserving supremacy at sea 
(pp. 154-156). Mr. G. S. Spicer, Assistant Clerk in the Foreign Office, 
however, traced the germs of Anglo-German tension further back: “ Ger- 
.man policy for more than 20 years, ever since the time when Bismarck 
preached the necessity of Germany becoming a colonial—and world— 
power, can be shown to have followed a line consistently unfriendly to 
the interests of Great Britain. From 1884 onwards there have been 
numerous quarrels between the two countries, in all of which Germany 
adopted a deliberately hostile and aggressive attitude towards Great 
Britain, which was deeply resented by successive British Foreign Secre- 
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taries” (pp. 56-58). He then recites at length incidents relating to 
man South West and East Africa, the Cameroons, Zanzibar, Egypt, 
Yangtze Agreement, Tabah, and visits by crowned heads~—in addition 
the points mentioned by Saunders. The comments on Mr. Spicer 
article by the two most influential men in Downing Street are significant 
“ A severe indictment of Germany but in my opinion correct” (Crowe) 
and “A very valuable analysis” (Grey). 

Downing Street’s endemic suspicion of Germany’s policy of aggre 
sion, which already existed in 1907 and which|Sir Edward Grey ha 
revealed in his memoirs, was increased during the following years by th 
British and German press, and by the oa concerning the Bagda 
Railway and naval armaments which fill the greater- part of these eight 
hundred large pages. oo 

The editors have been very wise in including numerous summaries 
of the German press from Lascelles, De Salis, and Goschen in Berlin, 
and from Sir Fairfax Cartwright in Munich. and Vienna. The sum- 
maries of the first three were generally fair,! sympathetic, and even 
friendly to Germany, but were often received; with cool or skeptical 
“minutes” by the suspicious officials in London. Cartwright’s press 
Summaries, on the other hand, were cleverly written, but betray a. lack 
of sympathy, and even hostility, toward Germany. He emphasized the 
Anglophobe outbursts of less important South German newspapers. In 
fact, a comparison of his Summaries with thej original articles in the 
German papers shows that he was even guilty df serious misrepresenta- 
tions. What was his motive? Perhaps it is to/be found in the psycho- 


logical fact that one is apt to attribute motives to others which are really ` 


“What occupies their thoughts when writing |their despatches is the 
desire of favorably attracting on themselves the notice of the Kaiser, and 
they pay little heed to the correctness of the information they send home” 
(p. 5). If this was Cartwright’s motive, he wasleminently successful; for 
his press summaries received such comments from Crowe, Grey, and King 
Edward as: “ An excellent and valuable report lin all respects”; “ Most 
interesting and well worth reading”; “An interesting and suggestive 
despatch”; “A most able despatch”; “A ughtful review of the 
situation ”; “I am glad that he is back and that his reports are coming 
in again” (pp. II, 32, 42, 108)—very differént from the critical or 
skeptical comments bestowed on the more reliable reports of Lascelles and 
Goschen. When Lascelles retired from Berlin! in 1908, Grey proposed 
to send Cartwright as ambassador in his place, but Cartwright’s name had 
‘to be withdrawn (p. 185), and instead he was sent to Vienna to take the 
place of Goschen who became Lascelles’s successor. At Vienna, as we 


one’s own, and he says of Germany’s ig representatives abroad: 


know from the recently published Austrian documents, Cartwright soon : 


incurred the ire of Count Aehrenthal, who desired his recall because of 
his anti-Austrian attitude and his dealings with the press. 
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This volume deals with several visits of royalty and their political 
importance. For the masses, who occupy themselves but superficially 
with foreign affairs, and who in those days did not see royalty so fre- 
quently portrayed as in the later movie age, royal visits attracted much 
attention. For the people, and even for the press, meetings of sovereigns 
were often the outward and visible sign of supposedly good relations 
- between their countries. Such visits were both an aid and an embarrass- 
ment to diplomacy. If they helped for the moment to improve the re- 
lations between the countries represented by two sovereigns, there was 
always the danger that other countries might fear that the august per- 
sonages and their ministers were plotting designs inimical to third parties. 
When Edward VII. visited the king of Italy in April, 1907, Berlin was 
reported to be “stark, staring, raving mad”, because of his supposed 
“intention to isolate and humiliate Germany” (p. 28). When Edward 
VII. or Lord Haldane visited Germany, or when the Kaiser went to 
Windsor, the French became very nervous, although Sir Edward Grey 
was meticulously careful to keep them very fully informed of the dis- 
cussions and to assure them that nothing would be agreed to without their 
knowledge. For it was one of the chief preoccupations of Downing 
Street that nothing should in the slightest way disturb the Entente with 
France. 

When the Kaiser visited Windsor in 1907 he told Grey how he had 
first become interested in the Bagdad Railway (p. 93): 


Mr. Rhodes had told him [the Emperor] that he took a map to bed with 
him every night, and studied what parts of the world there were waiting 
for European development. He had perceived Mesopotamia to be one of 
these; and that was the place which Germany ought to take in hand. 
Mr. Rhodes had said this spontaneously to the Emperor at the very 
moment that the latter had conceived the idea of the Bagdad Railway, 
and when there were only four persons—himself, the Sultan, the German 
Chancellor, and the German Ambassador in Constantinople—who knew 
of the project. The Emperor had said to Mr. Rhodes: “ You are per- 
fectly right, and that is what we intend to do.” 


Rhodes had promised to do all he could in London to encourage the 
project. But in 1903, the British government, in spite of the personal 
wishes of Lord Lansdowne and the British bankers, had refused to ap- 
prove British financial participation in the Bagdad Railway, and thence- 
forth for years the British government continually obstructed the project 
which the Kaiser had so fondly at heart. At the Windsor meeting of 
1907, the Kaiser was willing to concede to England the “gate” to India, 
that is, the control of the railway section from Bagdad to the Persian 
Gulf. But Sir Edward Grey, out of regard for France and Russia, in- 
sisted that the negotiations should be à quatre instead of à deux; Germany, 
unwilling to be in a minority of three to one, did not want to negotiate 
on this basis, and no understanding was reached (pp. 96 ff., 325 ff.). 
Moreover Russia, in order to block negotiations, persistently delayed 
stating her wishes until 1910, when, without showing the slightest grati- 
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tude for Grey’s consideration for her interests, she suddenly made a 
direct deal with Germany behind England’s back.- Grey also obstructed 
an increase in the Turkish tariff, which would have afforded revenues 
needed by Germany for completing the railway. Less well known is 
Grey’s demand on Turkey for a rival railway concession from the Persian 
Gulf toward the Mediterranean by way of the Euphrates Valley (p. 
371 ff.). 


Anglo-German naval rivalry is the most important single subject . 


which runs all through this volume. Various proposals were made for 
relieving the tension caused by it, but lack of space precludes any dis- 


cussion of them here. All the proposals came to nothing, chiefly for two 


fundamental reasons—Gertany’s persistent ‘determination not to cut 
down by one iota the naval building program announced in: 1900, but 
rather to exploit the program to the utmost ‘by building dreadnaughts of 


a size undreamt of in 1900; and, second, England’s fears and suspicions . 


_ of Germany’s bad faith and sinister intentions, both as to an eventual 


naval struggle with England and as to efforts to break up England’s 


ententes with France and Russia. 
-Germany’s political folly in sticking to a naval policy which she ought 


to have realized would drive England into the. enemy’s camp is now ~~ 


evident enough. Whatever one may think of Germany’s arguments that 
she ought to have a fleet to protect her coast, commerce, and colonies, it 


was a supreme blunder to antagonize the greatest sea power at the same 


time that she was antagonizing Russia’s land power by support of Austria 
‘in the Balkans. 

Downing Street’s deep-rooted suspicion of Germany is Saci by 
the numerous “ Minutes ”, or official comments, which the editors have 
so wisely and generously printed with the diplomatic documents. “ They 
' [German officials] are none of them to be believed on. their word” 
(p. 533). “ The object lesson for us to remember is that there is little 
regard for truth in responsible quarters at Berlin” (p. 562). And in 
connection with the Haldane Mission (p. 738): 


‘Germany wants to have an absolutely free hand in dealing with any 
problem of foreign policy without fear of meeting with opposition of 
third parties. She wants to make herself so strong that she can dictate 
terms to every Power. ... She will leave no stone unturned to drive 
apart if possible the Powers of the Dual Alliance and England, America, 
and Japan. Nor has Germany any scruples of any sort whatever as to the 
methods to be employed for. political ends. Bismarck and his successors 
have recognized no standard of right and wrong in questions of eee 
policy, or indeed in questions of internal policy either. 


These Minutes by Sir Eyre Crowe are typical. As senior clerk in the 
Foreign Office it fell to him to write the first long comments on dis- 
patches as they came in. Inevitably his hostile dissection of the reports 
from Germany greatly influenced Sir Edward Grey and the other officials 
who next read them, and who generally endorsed with brief comments 
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Crowe’s long criticisms. Crowe appears to have been accepted as an 
infallible authority on Germany. But unfortunately he was prone to 
accept baseless gossip as gospel truth. For instance, he cites in 1908 
three alleged circumstances as evidence that Germany was making plans 
for the invasion of England. (1) “So great an authority as Moltke 
regarded the invasion of England as practicable. It is certain that the 
Great General Staff at Berlin is of the same opinion.” (2) “It is only 
two or three years ago [actually 7 years earlier in 1901] that Baron von 
Edelsheim, then a captain of that Staff, published, with the authorization 
of his chief, a pamphlet dealing in detail with the measures to be taken 
for the purpose.” (3) “‘Some 2 or 3 years ago, I think, the Emperor 
with his own hand made a number of blue pencil corrections or alterations 
in the designs of 2 new liners [of the Hamburg-American Line], then 
about to be built, because His Majesty maintained that the designs as. 
submitted to him would not permit of these ships taking their allotted 
part in the transport of 2 divisions to England” (p. 117). The statements 
in regard to Moltke, the General Staff, and the Emperor are untrue, and 
Edelsheim was dismissed from the General Staff because he had published 
his pamphlet without the approval of his chief, General von Schlieffen, 
and because tis views were in contradiction with those of the General 
Staff. One has heard much of the malign influence of Holstein in the 
Wilhelmstrasse. What of that of Crowe in Downing Street? 


Harvard Umversity. SIDNEY B. Fay. 


Fragments: of a Political Diary. By Josera M. BAERNREITHER. 
Edited and introduced by Josera RepiicH. (New York and 
London: Macmillan Company. 1930. Pp. xxxii, 322. $5.00.) 


THE great Austrian collection of papers dealing with the origins of - 
the war, recently published, contains some twelve thousand documents 
dealing with the foreign policy of the Dual Monarchy in the years from 
1908 to 1914. This material is more extensive than that we possess on 
the policy of any other government. It gives a very complete view of 
the Austrian-Serbian problem as seen by official Vienna, and the lacune 
are practically negligible. “And yet, books like this diary of Joseph Baern- 
reither will continue to meet with a warm reception from students of pre- 
war diplomacy. As Professor Redlich points out in his interesting and 
appreciative biographical introduction, Baernreither was more than the 
average bureaucrat of the old régime. He had the official experience and 
the official contacts, but he avoided much of the red tape and most of the 
traditional ruts. He kept his mind open and insisted on seeing for 
himself. j i 

The present volume is only part of the extensive diary which Baern- 
reither kept over a long period of years, but it is probably the most 
important part, for-it deals almost exclusively with the Southern Slav 
problem, which the writer correctly estimated to be one of life and death 
for the monarchy, and to which he devoted his untiring attention. The 
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_ notes carry the reader back to the 1890’s, when Serbia was still more or 
less under Austrian influence and the Obrenovi¢cs took their cue from 
Vienna. Even at that time Baernreither saw the dangers involved in the 
Austrian handling of the Bosnian administration. His entries are full 
of shrewd observations and opinions which touch upon the very roots of 
the problem. He sees clearly enough that unless the agrarian question 
were bravely faced and courageously dealt with, there would be no pros- 
pect of a satisfactory solution. His interest soon grew beyond the narrow 
confines of the Bosnian problem, however, and before long he realized 
that the key to the situation lay in Belgrade. During twenty years before 
the war he paid one visit after another to the capital and provinces of the 
Serbian kingdom, established contacts with the political leaders and 
exchanged views with prominent persons on both sides. It was only 
natural that during the annexation crisis of 1908 and 1909 he should have 
been on the inside. There is nothing startlingly new about his notes on 
this period, but the diary contains very interesting and illuminating side- 
lights on the leading characters and their policies. Even more important 
are the chapters that deal with Baernreither’s efforts to effect a settlement 
of the economic difficulties between Austria and Serbia and his attempt to 
bring Aehrenthal and Milovanovič to accept a compromise. The main 
facts of this episode were revealed by Baernreither himself in an article 
published some years ago. Evidently it was decisive in formulating his 
own views. In discussing the last years before the outbreak of the war 
he becomes more and more critical of the Viennese policy and particularly 
of Berchtold. His conversations with William II. and the German states- 
men in March, 1913, lay bare the extraordinary tension that had resulted 
from the first Balkan War, and the difficulties of establishing a satis- 
_ factory reorientation of the Balkan alignment. These chapters are about 
as instructive as any in the volume. . l 

It is impossible in a brief review of a book of this kind to enter upon 
details. Many of the finer points will be appreciated only by those who 
have a thorough first hand knowledge of the source materials for the 
period. It must be said, however, that Baernreither’s general views of the 


Austrian handling of the Southern Slav question are indispensable as a, 


supplement to the official views expressed in the documents. Unquestion- 
ably there is very much to be said in the way of condemnation of both 
- Aehrenthal and Berchtold. But this does. not necessarily imply complete 
exoneration of the Serbs and of .Serbian statesmen. One constantly 
has the feeling, in reading this book, that Baernreither, who knew so much 
of the dessous: of Viennese policy, was somewhat blinded to the short- 
comings of the other side. It may, indeed, be questioned whether, even 
if the Austrian policy had been more conciliatory, a real and permanent 
solution of the Austro-Serb problem could have been found. The forces 
involved in the conflict were such that they could not easily be overcome. 
No state has ever voluntarily committed suicide. What the Serbs at 
bottom wanted was what Austria could not yield. The final clash might 
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have been postponed. With a more clever policy the Viennese govern- 
ment might have been able to present its case more plausibly to the world 
when the collision did come. But with current ideas of nationalism and 
territorial sovereignty it may reasonably be asked whether the ultimate 
solution could have been much different. 


Harvard University. WILLIAM L. LANGER. 


Rapallo to Dawes, 1922—1924: the Diary of an Ambassador. By 
Viscount D’ABERNON, P.S., G.C.B., G.-C.M.G. With Historical 
Notes by. MAURICE ALFRED GEROTHWOBL, Litt.D., Diplomatic 
Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. (Garden City: Double- 
day, Doran and Company. 1930. Pp. viii, 350. $5.00.) 


GERMANY’s financial instability is Lord D’Abernon’s explanation of 
the protracted failure of the post-war world to reach an international 
adjustment. In his second excellent volume the ambassador reveals the 
statesman in his just and penetrating interpretation of day to day develop- 
ments. Events corroborate his judgment that it is futile to attempt to 
establish peace by warlike measures, or to restore normal economic life 
by abnormal transactions. Security, reparations, peace, can be acquired 
only by working with facts, not by secking vengeance and yielding to 
national, political hysteria. 

_ The facts, Lord D’Abernon emphasized from the first, are to be found 

in a cooperative and economically productive Germany. Such a Germany 
is not out of the question; financial soundness is the prime requisite. 
The prevention of currency inflation is imperative; this, the ambassador 
holds, is well within the possibility of reasonable Allied effort. Believing 
that the collapse of the mark was due to many causes, partly derived from 
the absence of any considered Allied policy, and partly from German 
financial ineptitude (“. .. knowledge of currency laws is . .. incredibly 
absent in all German circles ... the management of the Reichsbank has 
been deplorable ”), he avoids recriminations and the exacerbation of feel- 
ings. “The important thing”, he writes, August 8, 1923, “is not to 
apportion praise or blame, but to endeavor to ascertain the facts as they 
really are, and to make some reasonable forecast as to the immediate 
future.” The assessment of “capacity to pay” is impossible, sanctions 
are inadequate and essentially useless. Relief does not come until a 
restoration of the currency is seriously undertaken. Then, and not until 
then, does the world begin to find adjustment possible. In his appendix 
Lord D’Abernon presents a detailed, scientific study of the collapse and 
recovery (1920-1926) of German currency. 

Enlivened by gossip, never trivial but always useful, the author’s 
narrative is replete with shrewd characterizations of celebrated con- 
temporaries: Lloyd George with his Little Bethel mentality; Baldwin who 
gives one the impression of a preternaturally sagacious fawn; Von Seeckt, 
too intelligent to be a general; Ebert about whom one wonders if he is 
not mayor of some small French town near Besangon. 
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_ Many contributions to our knowledge of important circumstances, not 
hitherto fully disclosed, are to be found’in D’Abernon’s recorded conver- 
‘sations: General Hoffman's rôle on the Eastern Front and at Brest- 
Litovsk; General Nollet and the disarmament of Germany; the British 
seizure of the Turkish dreadnaughts; Curzon’s long wrangle with 
Poincaré during the Chanak crisis; the reasons why Curzon was not 
made prime minister. With relish the ambassador recounts a joke on his 
own profession: “For some strange reason he (General Weygand) 
appears to regard me as a fellow soldier, and abuses the incapacity of 
diplomatists.. Says there is an infallible method of breaking up a 
diplomatic conference. Produce maps—in five minutes the room is empty 
but for the interpreters, who are left with no one to interpret to.” 

Particularly interesting among Lord D’Abernon’s numerous estimates 
of significant achievements are his tributes to Sir John Bradbury and 
Lord Curzon. “Cromer used to say that the Treasury would wreck the. 
Empire with its narrow fiscality. In 1920-23 a representative of the 
Treasury (Bradbury) has done much to keep Europe from error and 
disaster.” At Lausanne, Curzon rendered “an immense service not only 
to England, but to the world. The unholy intimacy between Angora and 
Moscow was a menace of the gravest kind”. 


Amherst College. % LAURENCE B. PACKARD. 


A in the World War. By Aumen Emin, Pu.D., formerly 
Professor of Statistics in Constantinople University, Editor of 
the “ Vatan”. [Economic and Social History of the World War, 
edited by James T. Shotwell, LL.D.] (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1930. Pp. xvili, 310. $3.25.) 

. To read this book is at once a disappointment and a satisfaction. It 
is a disappointment in-the sense that of necessity it could picture only 
part of the situation. It is a satisfaction because the author reminds us 
of certain things about the Ottoman Empire which for Western readers 
need repeating. But it is a satisfaction for a more important reason. It 
succeeds in linking up the flowering of Turkish nationalism with its 
origin and growth. This is a contribution worthy of note. ) 

The author recognizes quite frankly in his foreword that “an in- 
vestigation of a general character into the various social and economic 
_ problems created by the war can not be expected to be complete in any 
sense. The present volume aims only at indicating the main lines taken 
by those problems, and the nature of the everchanging experiments that 
were made in the hope of coping with them.” It was impossible for it 
to have been more. Documents and statistics were few, and it is, there- 
_fore, hardly the fault of the author that a feeling of disappointment comes 
- over the reader when he compares his natural expectations with the in- 
complete material contained in the book. 

With the materials which he had at hand the author has reconstructed 
a picture which—however incomplete—depicts clearly the effects of 
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military policy upon the economy of the Empire. In 1914 there was an 
exceptionally good harvest. Also the country was apparently on the 
verge of a business boom. In such a situation the government might 
have maintained its neutrality almost indefinitely. Even after the Empire 
had entered the war its scanty resources might have been carefully 
hoarded. Instead the government’s economic policy rested on the as- 
sumption that the war would be a short one. Hence all man power and 
resources were needed immediately. But the marshalling of this equip- 
ment proved to be a stupendous task, and overstrained the country's 
administrative machinery, with the result that the effects of the mobiliza- 
tion and requisition orders lasted throughout the war. Their disruptive 
nature and the attempts made to ameliorate the chaos created by them 
form the theme for the bulk of the volume. The author’s treatment ex- 
tends only to general policies and general effects, but, within the limitation 
recognized above, it is a satisfactory one. 

However much attention the book may attract from this point of view, 
even more interest will no doubt be shown in its treatment of Turkish 
nationalism. Even to many experts the defense of Anatolia by the Turks 
after the arrival of the Greeks in Smyrna in 191g came as a surprise. 
Yet it might have been predicted. And. here Emin Bey has something of 
the highest importance to say. In reality there had never been any 
Turkish nationalism before 1919 and 1920. The sentiments of 1876, of 
1908 and 1909, and of the war years were emotions concocted from a 
mélange of ingredients—Ottomanism, Pan-Islamism, Pan-Turanianism, 
Pan-Turkism, and Turkish patriotism. Of nationalism there was little. 
Conditions were not yet ripe for its emergence. But the something which 
impelled the Kemalists, which carried them through to the stage of 
nationalists, subsequently to actuate them to create the lay Turkish Re- . 
public—this is closer to nationalism than any of the other sentiments had 
been. It is to the elucidation of this process of development that the 
finest section of the book (chapters XV. and XVI.) is devoted. It is 
enthusiastically recommended to all who recognize in nationalism one of 
the dominant elements of contemporary Western culture. 

Unfortunately, in appraising the results of the policies of the Turkish 
government the author departs somewhat from the objective path he has 
hitherto followed. In speaking of the 1924 legislation which aimed at 
the separation of church and state, he says (p. 285): “ Religious tradi- 
tions were deprived of the last possibility of influencing law and edu- 
cation.” On the following page appears the statement: “The legal and 
social emancipation of Turkish women became as complete as in any 
Western country.” . And on p. 294, one reads: “As soon as farming, 
trade, and industry began to be profitable, people began to take to them 
as they might to any kind of welcome and pleasant effort, and all trace 
vanished of the old indolent and fatalistic view of life.” Great strides 
have no doubt been made, but these statements are surely exaggerated. 
With the conclusion there can be very little quarrel: “ The unexpected 
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setting ‘up in Turkey of a régime peace-loving, self-confident, self-reliant, 
and energetic, capable of seeing facts very clearly and acting according 
to them promptly and efficiently, unquestionably constitutes a great gain 
for international tranquillity ...” (p. 297). 

- It is regrettable that the book does not have an index. There is a 
fairly complete bibliography, and in two appendixes are many valuable 
data on the Turkish foreign debt and information derived from the 1927 
Turkish census. . 

Williams College. Donatp C. BLAISDELL. 


Histoire Politique et Religieuse d’ Abyssinie, depuis les Temps les 
plus Reculés jusqwa VAvénemeut de Ménélick II. By J. B. 
CouLBEAUX, Missionaire Lazariste en Abyssinie. Tomes I., IL., 
III. (Paris: Geuthner, 1929. Pp. xxvii, 356; 493; plates and’ 
maps. ) 

ACCORDING to the preface of Pare Baeteman, the faithful collaborator 
of Pére Coulbeaux, this history is the result of thirty years of study and 
first hand observation in Abyssinia where the author was engaged in 
missionary activities, and enjoyed the friendship of the picturesque 
Emperor Menelik II. Because of his advanced age and feebleness, Pére 
Coulbeaux was unable to complete the revision of his manuscript before 
his death in 1921; this work was undertaken by Père Baeteman who has. 
brought the history from the death of Theodore (1868), with which Père, 
Coulbeaux’s account ends, to the accession of Menelik II. at the end of 
the century, and has added notes referring to more recent events and to 
recent literaturé on various periods of the country’s history. 

‘As the editor himself points out, academic historians have been unfair 
at’ times to the books of Roman Catholic missionaries.’ They are not to. 
be treated as a class to which special canons of higher criticism must be 
applied. Some are reliable and authoritative; others are unduly prejudiced 
or overcredulous. The present work belongs to the best of missionary 
labors. The author’s long introduction on the geography, ethnology, and 
religious institutions of modern Abyssinia is proof not only of his ex- 
tensive knowledge of the literature (which is cited in an adequate bib- 
liography at the beginning of the history) but also of his powers of care- 
ful observation. The reader will discover for himself that Pére Coulbeaux 
has his Roman Catholic prejudices, but they are not so extreme as to make 
him accept all orthodox reports uncritically, or reject without examination 
the statements of “heretics”, 

The writing is unpretensious, clear, and lively. _ Because of the color- 
ful variety of contacts Abyssinia has had with Sabeans, Egyptians, 
Persians, Greeks, Arabs, and Europeans, an historian might be tempted 
to overdo the picturesqueness of the country’s history. Pére Coulbeaux 
has been sober but not dull. He deserves credit also for treating those 
periods about which legend has been most busy, with simplicity and 
restraint. St 
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A “checking up” of his references to ancient and modern literature 
shows him to have been accurate. One or two statements are misleading 
or erroneous. The Jews do not baptise infants on the fortieth day, or 
at any time, for that matter (I. 63, 70); the ancient Ethiopic language 
. (Ge'ez) is not related immediately to Aramean, but to South Semitic 
(I. go) ; the sound p is not unknown in Semitic (I. 79 n. 3), although the 
point made in the passage where this statement occurs is well taken. The 
transliteration of Ethiopic and Arabic words is deplorably bad; this fault 
is common in French books. The most serious defect is the lack of an 
index. . 

The work commends itself not only to students of Oriental history and 
Christian Church history, but also to those who are interested in European 
intercourse with Africa and Asia, and in the foundations of modern 
European imperialism, not by reason of the political philosophy of the 
author, which is not profound, but because of the very full and often 
illuminating discussions of native policy and tradition. 


Columbia University. r RatpH Marcus. 


Histoire de lV Extréme-Ortent. Par RENÉ GRousseT, Conservateur- 
Adjoint au Musée Guimet. Deux tomes. (Paris: Librairie Paul 
Geuthner. 1929. Pp. xvii, 770. 250 fr.) 


Tuis first successful synthesis of the history (or rather histories) of 
southern, central, and eastern continental Asia which has ever been com- 
piled is at once an individual and a codperative work. Behind and above 
the industrious figure of the author looms a group of French scholars, 
preéminent specialists in the various recondite branches of Indian, Arabic, 
Persian, Central Asiatic, Chinese, and Indo-Chinese studies: their aid 
has alone made possible the heroic task of discovering and exploiting the 
innumerable but essential monographs scattered through a host of books 
and special journals of a dozen countries, and in turn derived from 
documents in nearly all the languages of Asia. It would be unfair, how- 
ever, to minimize the part of M. Grousset in what remains his work. 
Unlike his earlier Histoire de VAsie (3 vols., Paris, 1922), it conforms to 
the most exacting standards of scholarship. Categorical assertion and 
sweeping generalization have given place to cautious statement and to 
scrupulously balanced presentation of the frequently divergent conclusions 
of contemporary scholars. Not satisfied with fringing every page with 
footnotes containing precise and extensive reference, and often twice the 
material of the text itself, he has added a monumental bibliography, the 
most comprehensive yet compiled. Most valuable is its inclusion of 
periodical articles in which have appeared many of the most significant 
contributions to the study of Asiatic countries, and which are too fre- 
quently ignored by bibliographers. A feature especially worthy of emula- 
tion is the citation of important reviews in connection with the books to 
which they refer. 
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_ The subjects treated in this history are only imperfectly suggested by 
its title; but it is not in fact easy to-devise one at once compact and accu- 
rate. Japan and Korea are as definitely excluded from its scope as are 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and Persia. Unlike most general histories of 
Asiatic countries too, it stops just where so many really begin, with the 
opening of the era of western interference, Mohammedan and Christian. 
Thanks to these limitations and to concise cconomy of style, the treatment 
of the histories of India, Central Asia, China, and Indo-China is much 
more full than would be surmised from the 621 pages into which they are 
compressed. ° 

The opening chapter is devoted to India down to the Mohammedan 
conquest (1194 for the Ganges basin, 1565 for the Deccan). Inasmuch 
as the contacts of India with central and eastern Asia were comparatively 
few after this epoch, omission to mention the Mogul empire and advent . 
of Europeans permits a greater degree of unity in these volumes than 
would have been otherwise possible. The historical development of the 
. great systems of Indian thought, Brahman (Vedic), Jain, Buddhist, and 
Hindu is clearly presented in intimate relation to the original literary 
sources upon which. their study is based. The chapter closes with a 
succinct account of the Empire of Crivijaya, and the politital and artistic 
developments in Java. The remainder of the first volume is devoted to 
the history of China down to the Mongol conquest. After an admirably . 
lucid exposition of the origins and early philosophical activity of the. 
Chinese, this portion of the work is dominated by two of the principal 
preoccupations of western writers on China: Buddhism and art. It is to 
‘be regretted that western language materials ready to hand, and to which 
. the author actually refers, have not been drawn‘upon for more adequate 
treatment of political and social evolution in the formative pre-Christian 
era. For the following millenium such materials do not as yet exist. 

The Mongol empire, its creation, expansion, and prosperity in China 
are admirably presented in the first portion of the second volume. There- 
after follows'a sketchy chapter ostensibly on China of the Ming and 
Manchus but.actually devoted in major part to the complex vicissitudes 
of Tibet and the-bellicose Mongolian tribes, and the policy of the imperial 
court towards these and other neighbors. M. Grousset wisely ter- 
minates his treatment of China with the Chien Lung reign, leaving to 
others the trite and sordid story of collapse of the Manchu dynasty. The 
fifth and last chapter of the book reviews in orderly succession the his- 
tories of the states of Indo-China: Burma (Pegu, Pagan, Ava), Siam, 
Cambodia, Chiampa, and Annam. It is by far the best comprehensive 
history of the region which has ever been prepared. | 

One of the most satisfactory features of the book is the series of six 
large and clear historical maps. Another is the eighty-five page index | 
‘to the proper names cited in sometimes over-generous profusion in the 
text. A third is the constant utilization of the latest materials available: 
archeological finds of Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro,. of Bamtyan and 
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Dukhtar-i Noshirwan, of Honan and Gansu, of Tonkin and Angkor; 
hooks and articles published in 1926 (for the bibliography in 1927, and 
by means of addenda sheets in 1928). The portion of the book which is 
conspicuously inadequate is the history of China other than its philosophy, 
art, and early foreign contacts. Before this deficiency can be satis- 
factorily remedied, however, we must await preparation of those special 
studies which can alone provide a firm basis for the completion of such 
a manual. Our present ignorance of the domniestic history of China is 
sadly encyclopedic. Asia as a whole is still to the “well-educated ” 
American a terra mcogmita. The present book perhaps adds little to the 
sum of human knowledge, but it is admirably fitted to add greatly to the 
knowledge of almost any scholar. 


Newtonville, Massachusetts. , CHARLES S. GARDNER. 


L'Inde Moderne, le Probleme Social et Politique. Par ANDRÉ 
Puitip, Professeur Agrégé a la Faculté de Droit de Lyon. 
(Paris: Félix Alcan. 1930. Pp. 259. 18 fr.) 


India’s Political Crisis. By Witttam I. Hout, Pxs.D., F.R.Hist.S., 
Professor of International Relations in Swarthmore College. 
[Johns Hopkins University Studies in History and Political 
Science, n.s. no. 7.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1930. 
Pp. xvii, 190. $2.00.) 

M. Purs book is divided into three parts: l’Inde Agricole, Inde 
Industrielle, and l’Inde Politique. The third is the smallest section; it is 
an excellent summary, but less original and less important than the other 
two, which constitute, in the reviewer’s opinion, the best brief account in 
any language of economic and industrial conditions in India to-day. The 
author has crowded into very small compass an amazing amount of in- 
formation, largely based on personal investigations on the spot, judiciously 
arranged, intelligently interpreted, and presented with a masterly lucidity 
worthy of the best traditions of French scholarship. Of many striking: 
passages I can refer to only one, the brilliant critique of Mr. Gandhi’s. 
industrial program on pages 153 ff. I consider it the sanest and most 
illuminating treatment of this interesting subject which I ever read. The 
book should be translated into English. But the translator should be some- 
one familiar with the subject, who could correct the superficial errors 
which are unfortunately somewhat numerous. Four occur on the two. 
pages 3 and 4: Ajmer is not an Indian state but a British territory; it is- 
not “probable”, hardly even possible, that the prehistoric Aryans came 
from Tibet; the ten (rather, over eleven) million Buddhists of India. 
(chiefly in Burma) do not include those of Ceylon, which is not part of 
India; the Parsees number only just over 100,000 instead of 1,300,000. 
Other examples: Dr. Ansari was not the first Moslem to be elected: 
president of the congress (p. 238); Gandhi was sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment, not five (p. 226); many Indian and some English names. 
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are misspelled. Such slips are trivial and do not affect the book’s conclu- 
sions, but are regrettable as giving a handle to hostile critics. An index 
is badly needed. The bibliography for the first two parts is good, but 


. that for the political chapter is so brief as to be practically useless; yet it- 


includes Miss Mayo’s Mother. India, although, I am glad to say, the author 
gives no other evidence of having used that book. 

Mr. Hull’s book is, as the title indicates, much more limited in scope. 
It is a somewhat detailed account of the All Parties Convention in Cal- 
cutta in December, 1928, and of the Calcutta session of the National 
Congress in the same month, with a brief historical introduction, and a 
preface giving a “summary and balancing of the various plans and their 
party sponsors”. The author was present in Galcutta during these ses- 
siéns; the decisions reached there led directly to the present situation in 
India, so that Mr. Hull’s record is a useful one. It is not his fault that 
events have moved so fast since then that it has now largely only an 
“historic ” interest, owing to important changes in the attitudes of various - 
individuals and parties concerned. Mr. Hull has mastered the spelling - 
of the unfamiliar Indian names better than M. Philip, but it is a bit dis- 
turbing to find the name of the Moslem leader Mohammed Ali spelled in- 
no less than five different ways (all or most of them, to be sure, are used 
in India) : Mohammed, Mohamed, Mahomed, Muhammad, and Muhamad. 
The reported demand for a “ separation of Orissa and Utkal” (p. 145, and 
again p. 170) is an absurdity, since Orissa and Utkal are synonyms; what 
is meant is “‘ separation of Orissa (== Utkal) from Bihar”. There is an 


. index. l 


Both M. Philip and Mr. Hull seem tò agree that the attitude of stub- 


_ born and virtually uncompromising resistance to the demands of Indian 


nationalism, which characterizes British politicians of all parties, can not 


‘be maintained much longer. Their opinion is the more important because 


they wrote before the events of 1930, in which the Indian people have 
exhibited a degree.of solidarity and determination which has astonished 
their warmest foreign advocates, and perhaps some of their own leaders. 


Yale University. ; FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 


The Chinese Revolution: a Phase in the Regeneration of a World 
„Power. By ArtHur N. Hoccomse, Professor of Government, 
Harvard University. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1930. Pp. xiii, 401. $4.00.) | 
As the result of seven months spent in the Far East, supplemented by 
extensive and judicious reading and by his ripe scholarship in the field of 


- government, Professor Holcombe has produced, in the opinion of the 


reviewer, the most competent study that has yet appeared of recent de- 
velopments and present conditions in China. The author’s original 
investigation was undertaken “ for the purpose of estimating the influence 
of the Chinese Revolution upon international relations in the Far East”. 
In his completed work, however, he has relegated this theme to a brief 
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thirty times, the Senate has used occasionally to defeat Presidential 
requests for concurrence. Four of the eleven chapters bring the story 
down to the Spanish-American War; the remaining seven which form | 
the main portion of the narrative are devoted chiefly to the presentation 
of outstanding incidents of diplomacy which have affected our foreign 
policy since that time, in particular to arbitration treaties, to the issues 
aroused by the Treaty of Versailles, to the efforts of Presidents Harding 
and Coolidge to obtain the Senate’s consent to our joining the Warld 
Court, and to the Briand-Kellogg Pact. These eleven historical chapters, 
necessarily rambling because of the long and complicated field of inquiry, 
are of uneven merit: chapter IV., Treaties rejected by ‘the Senate, and 
chapter VII., The Struggle over the League, are poor. The final 
chapter is a criticism drawn from earlier considerations of the facts 
expressive of the author’s moderate convictions and conclusions as 
primarily a student of political science. 

The chief value of Professor Fleming’s book is that it opens to readers 
a subject which has been disturbing thoughtful men for many years. ‘The 
author is no advocate of any single solution of difficulties; he merely 
suggests two possible solutions: (1) transfer of the veto power over 
treaties to the House of Representatives, or (2) the granting to the Senate 
of a majority instead of a two-thirds vote. Inclined to see in educated 
public opinion of the day a wider and increasing interest in the problems 
and responsibilities relating to foreign affairs, he characterizes this as 
the “ spirit of orderly progress”. The United States has become a world 
power. To discover sound modes of institutional adjustment to the new 
and changing issues arising from that fact is our problem. The Senate 
embodies within itself strong traditions which it will yield in no ready 
fashion. Notwithstanding the superficial and often violent aspects of its 
oratory, there are shrewd observers who believe that its leaders still have 
an underlying regard for law and respect for the Constitution. Take, 
for example, the interminable debates over the League of Nations and the 
Treaty of Versailles (1918-1920): there are to-day, as there were then, 
sound: differences of opinion, among intelligent men regarding the issues 
then aroused; it would have been more significant to examine and to 
analyze these from the standpoints of the dozen or fifteen leaders, both 
friends and enemies of the issues, who were capable of thinking seriously 
than,to have cluttered up pages—as Professor Fleming does—with the 
random musings of so many uninformed and prejudiced speakers, most of 
whom had. taken no pains to study the text of the treaty, its meaning and 
implications. In touching upon more recent qualifications of Senators, 
the author might wisely have given a moment’s thought to changes 
wrought since 1913 by the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution. 
That amendment accounts in part for some of the younger men now in 
- the Senate. Has it tended to reduce the dignity of that body? No doubt 
the question is difficult to answer even after thorough investigation. 
However, in bringing this and many other timely problems into view, the 
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‘book will have its uses. Proof reading has been careless. Dates are 

occasionally incorrect and confusing (pp. 7, 19, 43, 69, 72, 127, 218). 

Titles are sometimes misquoted and proper names misspelled. Caleb 

Cushing was not “twice” (p. 56) attorney general” Rejection of the 

extradition treaty with Belgium (Feb. 11, 1853) ir not the “ earliest 

case of this kind” (p. 67). President Wilson on'his western trip (1919) 

delivered thirty-seven, not “ forty-four” (p. 151) speeches, and was taken 
ill at Pueblo, Colorado. A work that purports to! be one of careful re- 

„search should not depend here and there on e of mere 

textbooks. | l 


Washington, D. C. l Heey BARRETT LEARNED. 


New Letters and Papers of Lincoln. Compiled by PauL M. ANGLE. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1930. 
Pp. x, 387. $5.00.) 

SrupeNnts of Lincoln owe a great and diversified debt to Mr. Angle 
whose efforts have contributed so largely to the successful existence of the 
Abraham Lincoln Association. In this volume |Mr. Angle i 

complete the authentic Lincoln autographs by gathering into print all 
those that are not included in the Gettysburg Edition of his Writiuigs, in 
Trfcy’s Uncollected Letters, or in the Lincoln ters at Brown Univer- 
sity, omitting only identical telegrams, the doubles of which are to be 
found in those collections. These four collections now give us the whole 
known body of the literary remains of Lincoln! 

« Mr. Angle makes two admirable departures; from certain bad habits 

of some recent American editors. He tells where the reprinted matter is 

to be found, and in the case of manuscripts, where they are now located. 

He also includes all matter that has been discovered irrespective’ whether 

he sees any value in it or not. Furthermore, he!introduces each item with - 

a brief intimation of its biographical and political perspective. Not the 

Teast valuable portions of the book are certain newspaper reports of 

speeches that are now reprinted for- the iret i One of these adds 

another exhibit to the scanty record of Lincoln’s political humor. It is 
an attack on Douglas, Pierce, and Democrats generally in 1852, in quite 
the same vein of unconscious Dickensism that characterized his well-known 

_ speech.in Congress ridiculing the Democratic ipredicament of "1848. ' An 

“interesting historical document is a draft of a bill for compensated - 

emancipation in Delaware. -Lincoln made two drafts of -this hypothetical 
bill. One was printed by Nicolay and Hay; This other has recently 
been discovered in that great mine, but partially explored, the Henry E. 
Huntington Library. The bulk of the volume consists of brief notes and 
memoranda. | , 

In Mr. Angle’s view “many of these d iments throw fresh light on 
the personality of the writer”. On this point there is room for the most 

“considerate difference of opinion. Many DA seem to feel that 

the accumulation of fresh data is significant! in and of itself. But may . 
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And so the story goes, a most interesting and engrossing story of a 
Canadian industry that has been prized more commonly as part of the 
romantic atmosphere of Canada, and that now appears to be rather the 
very-solid foundation upon which the Dominion has been built. And one 
must not fail to make it clear that Dr. Innis’s work is no superficial study 
leading to conclusions based Jargely upon his own preconceptions. On the 
contrary, it is documented with a completeness that leaves nothing to be 
desired, and that fills one with astonishment at the tremendous research 
that must have gone to the preparation of this work, a work, too, that, 
despite its economic point of view, will be found to be very readable by 
many who are not economists. 


Ottawa. i LAWRENCE J. BURPEE. 


Liberty and Despotism in Spanish America. By Ceci JANE, with 
a Preface by SALVADorR DE Maparraca, King, Alfonso XIII. 
Professor of Spanish Studies in the University of Oxford. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1929. Pp. vii, 177. 
$4.00. ) 

Tuis is an extraordinary book. The reviewer wonders whether it is 
meant to be taken as a serious scholarly effort, or as a mere sew d'esprit. 
Its purpose is to explain the reasons for the politicaltinstability of the 
Spanish-American nations during the past century, their seeming alter- 
nation between popular liberty and presidential despotism. The author's 
thesis is that the Spaniards in America, as in Spain, have always been 
inspired by an intense love of liberty beyond that of any other race, and at 
the same time by an equally consuming passion for efficiency in govern- 
ment. Coupled with these aspirations is an ardent idealism which will be 
content with nothing less than perfection in all things. The result is a 
dilemma, a perpetual and insoluble conflict, which is the touchstone for 
Spanish history in the Old World and in the New. 

The explanation is attractive, but altogether too simple. To account 
for the political vagaries of Spanish-American politics in the nineteenth 
century 1s a problem of no mean proportions. It presumes an intimate 
knowledge of the historical and racial background, a close study of in- 
stitutions, a wide reading in the political literature, and a personal and 
first-hand experience with the actual operation of practical politics im 
these republics. It is no game for the armchair philosopher. As “ com- 
parison is the key to understanding”, it also implies a wide historical 
culture, a knowledge of how other peoples have acted in more or less 
similar circumstances. 

No such preparation is revealed in the volume before us. The author 
achieves his purpose with a minimum of information and a maximum of 
surmizing about what, for the purposes of his thesis, he pleases to think 
are the facts. The argument is eloquently presented, but its willfulness 
and trifling ingenuity, the gratuitous assumptions, frequent contradictions, 
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i 
dogmatic assertion of highly debatable matters, and consistent exaggera- 
tion, leave the reader in a state of dazed exasperation. | . 

To list the inconsistencies and inaccuracies in a short review would 
be futile. They leap from nearly every page. The narrative of Spanish 
colonial history includes more than the Paraguay missions, the insignifi- 
cant fortunes of Tucuman, the Araucanian wars of Chile! or the career of, 
© Las Casas. That Charles JII., was “the true author of the War of In- 
dependence” in the sense the author indicates needs more convincing 
proof than this volume affords. The significance of the cabildos and 
the influence of the Church at the time of the Revolution'are grossly mis- 
understood. The “republicans” did not always bring liberty, or fed- 
eralism, or anarchy, andthe conservatives did not 'always support 
despotism. There were “republican”, and anticlerical, Ityrants, as well 
as conservative. The paradox ascribed to the Spanish character has 
evidently communicated itself to the author’s writing. The book; if 
inadequate for the English reader, will be wholly unacceptable to the 
Spanish Americans themselves. It will not contribute to the reputation 
of the Spanish Studies of the Oxford University Press. , . 

Cir EE 
| . 
‘The Philippine Islands. By W. Cameron Forses. Two volumes. 

(Boston and” New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1928. 

Pp. xiv, 620; 636. $12.00.) | 
The Philippines Past and Present. By Dean C. Worcester, Secre- 

tary of the Interior of the Philippine Islands, 190]-1913; Mem- 

. ber of the Philippine Commission, 1900-1913. New edition in 
one volume with Biographical Sketch and four additional chapters 
by Ratston Haypen, Professor of Political Science, the Univer- 

sity of Michigan. (New York: Macmillan omen: 1930. 

Pp. xii, 862. $6.00.) . ; . 

Ir does not often fall to a reviewer's lot to notice in one review two 
works written on the same region by prominent officials of that region. 
. Here we have two works—the one written by a secretary. and governor 
general of the Philippine Islands; the other by a secretary. The first is 
a new book. The second is a revision of an old book with'additions by a 
trained man who has sought information at first hand. Governor General 
Forbes, a member of the family of Ralph Waldo Emerson! held office in 
the Philippines during. the formative and consolidating! periods. Dr. 
Worcester, formerly a professor of Zodlogy in the University of Michi- 
gan, was one of the original members of the Philippine Commission 
appointed by McKinley in 1900. Both ceased to have official connection: 
with the Philippines in 1913 after a democratic victory and'the inaugura- 
tion of Francis Burton Harrison, as governor general. The first will be 
remembered best, perhaps, by the public improvements which he fostered. 
. The second was probably the best hated man in the Philippine service. 
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for he was outspoken to the point of tactlessness and wounded quite un- 
necessarily the feelings of many members of a sensitive race; yet he did 
more, perhaps, than any other single employee of the Philippine govern- 
ment to promote the prosperity and well-being of the country and he 
worked in the interest of the Philippines and the Filipinos and other 
Philippine peoples as few men have done. - 

Forbes’s two bulky and valuable volumes deserve a place beside 
Worcester’s The Philippines Past and Present, Elliotts The Philippines, 
LeRoy’s The Americans in the Philippines, Barrows’s little History of the 
Philippines with its later additions and several other works written dur- 
ing the American occupation of the Philippines. While they remind one 
in a sense of a glorified government report, they contain an excellent 
summary of much that has been done and attempted in the Philippines 
since 1898, and they show comprehensively the structure and working of 
the government. They do not form a definitive work by which to judge 
of American occupation—no such work.can yet be written, although 
Hayden’s revisions of and additions to, Worcester’s book come closer to 
it than anything else yet written and LeRoy’s early death before he could 
complete his work deprived us of the thoughtful conclusions of his 
brilliant mind. In the compilation of his work Forbes had very great aid 
from Frank W. Carpenter, whose term of service in the Philippines 
extended over twenty-five years, and who will best be remembered for 
his very efficient work as executive secretary of the Philippine govern- 
ment. In fact (see I. v-vi), that aid was so great, that this reviewer 
believes the volumes should have been’ issued under the joint authorship 
of Forbes and Carpenter. Governor Forbes, first as secretary of com- 
merce and police and second as governor general, had unrivaled oppor- 
tunities for gleaning information at first hand. Moreover, he had the 
prescience to keep a journal during his tenure of office and fromi this he 
has drawn frequently to good purpose. Undoubtedly, a verbatim publica- 
tion of his journal would reveal many important observations and bits of ` 
information. 

It would, of course, be asking too much of an official, especially one 
who has been the highest functionary in a country, to lay bare all the 
records as he knows them, but at times Governor Forbes speaks out with 
great frankness. The reader, however, finds himself frequently in the 
position of desiring more light. For instance, he would like to know 
more about the real financial condition of the Islands since 1898. The 
parts of the work treating of politics, political parties, and the campaign 
for independence -should be xead carefully and in conjunction with what 
has been written by certain Filipino writers, especially the books of 
Maximo Kalaw. Forbes has brought out, as has no other writer, certain 
details in the trend of politics especially how the party which was sup- 
posed to be hostile to the government really worked for a considerable 
period in harmony with it and how the party presumably friendly to 
government was the opposition. 
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In addition to the introductory chapter, and that on |the early history, 
which are marred by several errors, the subject matter of the work quite 
‘ naturally falls into four primary divisions: (a) the early years of 
American occupation; ending with the establishment of civil government 
in 1901; (b) the civil government until what is called the end of the 
Taft period, October 6, 1913, when Harrison was eae as gov- - 
ernor general; (c) the period of the Harrison ‘government ; and (d) the ` 
administrations of Wood and Stimson. By no means, however, are these 
four periods divided off into distinct sections of the work—they can not 
so be treated in a work of this nature—for the history of the American 
occupation is quite properly treated as a whole. The work is not with- 
out bitterness at times because of the overturning of the governmental 
structure of the Taft period after the Democratic victory in 1912, but on 
the whole one feels that Forbes is often writing with a great deal of self- 
restraint. The treatment of governmental affairs and of political activ- 
ities is accompanied by a wealth of economic material. The compiler 
has, however, fallen into the common error of comparing financial 
statistics for different periods without explaining that the value of money 
has changed, so that the tables having'no common index do not present 
the entire facts. The appendix which gives the most important ‘basic . 
documents since American occupation should not be-skipped by the reader, 
for these will orient him as nothing else cañ, and will allow him to study ` 
the elements of continuity and change in the policy of the United States. 
The bibliography is inadequate. 

Worcester’s book, as he wrote it, has already gone through several 
printings and has received generally favorable reviews. Its greatest 
drawback was in the personal’ feeling introduced.| In the revision by 
Hayden, this has been largely omitted, changes or <dditions have been. 
made in the annotation, a biography of nine chapters has been prefixéd 
to the work, and, four new chapters to bring the work up to date added. 
The result is admirable. As intimated above, Hayden has come closer 
than any previous writer to appraising occurrences at their true value. 
He must be classed with LeRoy and Barrows in his attempt to state results 
without a mass‘ of useless and misleading details; The, volume is now 
much more valuable than formerly and will clarify many points. The 
several appendixes deserve attention, especially the excerpts from the 
annual report for 1925 of the governor of the Mountain Province, John 
C. Early. 

Washington, D. C. JAMES Me ince Sous 
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Weltgeschichte am Mittelmeer. Von Dr: Paul Herre, Universitats- 
professor, Berlin. [Museum der acme die Staatliche, Wirt- 
schaftliche, Soziale, Geistige und Kulturelle Entwicklung der Völker in 
Einzeldarstellungen, hrsgb. von Dr. Paul Herre!] (Wildpark-Potsdam, 
Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, 1930, pp. 454.) This is the 
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second published volume of a large and ambitious series which, using 
world history as its laboratory, seeks an explanation of the more im- ° 
portant aspects of man’s social heritage. To Professor Herre, a ‘spe- 
cialist in the: field, has fallen the task’ of ascertaining the importance of 
the Mediterranean basin in world history. In narrative form the work 
proceeds from prehistoric times to the present. 

. The title of the work suggests to the reader the possibility of an 
artificial unity. Professor Herre, however, emphasizing the agency of 
the sea, shows that the culture of the most enlightened group diffused 
rapidly and became the common property of man over the whole area. 
Until the sixteenth century the Mediterranean was the true focal center 
of culture giving far more than was received from Western Europe. In 
this theme, amply developed, lies the chief value of the work. With the 
rise of the modern states the cultural predominance of the Mediterranean 
ceases, but its peculiar importance in the subsequent contests for political 
and commercial hegemony furnishes the author with a unifying thread 
for the remaining half of the volume. 

d Examining the content of the work we find that the development is 
predominantly political, although the cultural is not neglected. Much 
space is devoted to commerce and to the mechanics of trade and naviga- 
tion. The author is interested in external relations rather than in internal 
‘change: witness, among others, the scanty treatment of internal factors 
in the decline of the Byzantine and Ottoman empires. There is a certain 
freshness, however, that results from the painting of a broad canvas in 
broad strokes. Greece becomes the greater by reason of projection against 
the background of a Hellenic world; and the Middle Ages, oriented from 
Rome, Byzantium, and Mecca, take on a wider significance. Much, too, 
is gained by treating East and West concurrently. In the later centuries, 
since the Mediterranean is more dependent upon outside occurrences, the 
author is confronted with a difficult problem of curtailment. The chapters 
on the pre- and post-war developments contain an amazing amount of 
information for so few pages. The insertion of several hundred illus- 
trations, wisely chosen, greatly enhance the value of the book. 


Princeton University. J. E. POMFRET. 


A History of Iberian Civilisation. By J. P. de Oliveira Martins.” 
Translated by Aubrey F. G. Bell, with a Preface by S. de Madariaga. 
(New York, Oxford University Press, pp. xix, 292, $5.00.) This trans- 
lation of a book which was first published in 1879 has little of value for 
the historical student. The author, a Portuguese publicist, had the view- 
point that “ Biology, the science of life, includes the history of peoples. 
The organs of social life appear at ane as a rudimentary nucleus, and 
the cells gradually unite into a whole” (p. 185). Civilization-making 
begins in primitive conditions of life, in the second stage of development 
_ institutions appear and finally “the thread of history is only to be found 
in deductions of ideas and in the expression of collective thought.” With 
such a philosophy of history he undertook to explain Iberian civilization. 
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The main thesis of the book is that the civilization of the peninsula 
- was produced by the fusion of the racial characteristics! of a people of 
African origin (an assumption concerning which he had doubts), and 
Indo-European ideas of political organization and culture, imposed chiefly 
by the Romans. Invaders from Africa, Carthaginian and Moorish, 
merely strengthened the original social traits: conquerors from Europe, 
Roman and German, brought the ideas which united the people into a 
state. l 

The ideas most discussed are individualism, and mysticism. The 
spirit of Spanish Christianity, we are told, is fundamentally African. 


The discoveries fostered “ commercial activity, so foreign to the genuis’ 


of Spain that her fatal attempt to engage in it killed her” (p. 237). 
Such are the general ideas which the author seeks to prove with much 
argument, and such evidence as the learning of his day afforded. 

The book is not what the title suggests. It is an essay by a 
Portuguese liberal of 1879 to prove that his people have always been 


Iberian civilization, English readers should turn to Chapman’s one volum 
summary or Merriman’s Rise of the Spanish Empire, 


The University of Texas. F. DUNCALF. 


democratic and should return again to democracy. For the history _ 


Lupus of Ferrières as Scribe and Text Critic: a Study of his Auto- 
_ graph Copy of Ciceros De Oratore. By Charles Henry Beeson, Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the University of Chicago. [The Mediaeval Academy 
of America Publication No. 4.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1930, pp. Ix, 109, $12.00.) A distinguished British scholar, himself a 
paleographer, in a recent review remarked that five of the greatest living 
paleographers were Americans, who, more than any others, were carrying 


on the great tradition of Traube. Two of these are represented in 


recent remarkable publications of the Mediaeval Academy of America— 
Professor Edward Kennard Rand’s A Survey of the Manuscripts of 
Tours, and Professor Charles H. Beeson’s study of Cicero’s De Oratore 


as copied and revised by Servatus Lupus. Loup de Ferrières was the - 


classical star of the Carolingian renaissance. More than any medieval 
. scholar before Petrarch, Lupus approached the ideal of modern scholar- 
i ship. There are hundreds of emendations of the text; 285 in the first ten 
folios. Seven classical MSS. once owned by him are extant. One was 
identified by Traube (the Valerius Maximus); one by Rand (the Euse- 
bius) ; the remaining five (Cicero’s De Oratore, Livy, Gellius, Donatus’s 
Commentary on Vergil, Symmachus’s Letters) have been identified by 
Beeson. The last two are not mentioned in his correspondence. Pro- 


fessor Beeson intends eventually to reproduce these seven texts known to ` 


have been revised and corrected by Lupus., The value of this work, espe- 
cially when explained by the luminous introduction, for knowledge of the 


techniques of manuscript production in a medieval scriptorium, is enor- ` 
mous. Script, orthography, division of syllables, punctuation, capitals - 
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and paragraph signs, abbreviations, technical signs indicating probable 
corruption of the MS., proof corrections, marginal variants-—~all these 
matters are abundantly illustrated. This volume is a credit to American 
scholarship and to the Mediaeval Academy of America which has spon- 
sored it. In addition, it is a beautiful example of bookmaking. It is to 
be hoped that Professor Beeson will be able to study the six other MSS. 
which once belonged to Lupus with the same completeness. 
J. WaT. 


Naturalwirtschaft und Geldwirischaft in der Weltgeschichte. Von 
Alfons Dopsch. (Vienna, L. W. Seidel and Son, 1930, pp. xii, 294, 
3.40 M.) Every student of medieval economic history has been made a 
debtor to the savant professor of history in the University of Vienna for 
this work, which is a masterly synthesis of all the important studies which 
have appeared, within the last forty years upon this subject. Only one 
who knows the amount of literature thus condensed can appreciate the ' 
magnitude of the labor involved. As Dopsch says, “ Die neue Perspektive 
kann nur durch eingehende Berücksichtigung möglichst vieler Detailar- 
beiten gewonnen werden”. The first and second chapters are in the na- 
ture of a running start for consideration of the subject. Chapter III. 
deals with the ancient Orient; chapter IV. with Greece and Rome; chapter 
V. with the Byzantine and Mohammedan empires. The, residue (six 
chapters) constitutes a luminous aperçu of the literature pertaining to the 
economic history of the Middle Ages. One American historian is marked 
for special distinction (pp. 118, 121-122, 124). The admiration of this 
great Viennese scholar for his no less distinguished confrère, Professor 
Henri Pirenne of Ghent, has not deterred him from criticism of some of 
‘Pirenne’s over-stressed theories. The index is a marvel of reference to 
authors and subjects. 


Texte sur Geschichte des Römischen und Kanonischen Rechts im 
„Mittelalter. Vorbereitet von Emil Seckel, herausgegeben von der Preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Band I., Bontzo Liber de Vita 
Christiana, herausgegeben von Ernst Perels. (Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1930, pp. Ixxxxvii, 402, 60 M.} Students of the history 
of canon law are well aware of the fact that “in spite of extensive and 
thoroughgoing investigations our knowledge of the sources concerning 
the developments between Pseudo-Isidore and Gratian is still far from 
being satisfactory”. This consideration prompted the Preussische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften to inaugurate the publication of further 
documentary material, and the present volume is the first of this new 
enterprise. 

Bonizo’s life fell in the troublous times of the contest of Gregory 
VII. with Henry IV. Bonizo faithfully adhered to the pope, for whose 
cause he suffered imprisonment and cruel illtreatment. The Liber de Vita 
Christiana was probably finished after these sufferings. The title might 
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suggest mo more than a pious treatise on how to lead a truly Christian 
life. A glance at the contents will show that it contains a very large 


- number of quotations on the various points of canon law. But it is not 
merely a collection of authorities. The learned editor calls attention to _ 


the fact that a considerable number of the sections are inscribed with 
the name of Bonizo himself, and he thinks that probably all those sections 
not credited to any previous author are also from Bonizo’s own pen. At 
any rate these passages taken together form by themselves. a well planned 
and comprehensive essay, and we shall not be wrong if we presume that 
“the numerous-quotations from sources are added for the purpose of sup- 
porting Bonizo’s statements, though they far outrank them .in extent. 
Bonizo’s elucubratioris are often based on them, give explanations of 
‘doubtful passages, harmonize apparent tontradictions, and sometimes ex- 
press the author’s independent views. Bonizo’s aim was not simply to 


produce a ‘collection of canons, but to show how the Christian life of | 


laymen and clergy ought to be guided by the law of the Church. The 
Liber de Vita Christiana treats of all the sacraments with very much 
detail, and dwells on the rights and duties of the prelates, of the members 
and heads of monastic institutions, of bunops and popes, of kings and 
secular officials. 


The purpose of this series of text editions is not to furnish each of the: ` 


volumes with an exhaustive critical discussion and minute apparatus, 
which “would delay the publication for decades of years, perhaps for 
good”, but to pick out several of the best manuscripts and construct from 
them a text which can be satisfactory to the students of canon law. The 
usefulness of this initial volume is enhanced by a number of indexés and 
lists of names, and by a concordance of the ‘canons contained in other 
medieval collections. The editor states expressly that his subject index 
is not so complete as he himself desired, and we certainly respect his 
.considerations. A more detailed subject index would, however, have 
brought out clearly that Bonizo’s work is also a mine of valuable in- 
formation on the history of dogma, moral theology, and last not least, 
liturgy. 
Marquette University. FRANCIS S. BETTEN. 


Schaffende Arbeit und Bidende Kunst. By Dr. Paul Brandt. Vol- 
ume I., Im Altertum und Miitelalter; volume II., Vom Miitelalter bis sur 
Gegenwart. (Leipzig, A. Krömer, 1927,.1928, pp. xvi, 324; xvi, 348, 


La 


4 


“18M. each.) This sumptuous publication is by the author of the art- 
guide Sehen und Erkennen, the popularity of which in Germany is at-. 


tested by the appearance of a sixth edition in 1925. As that work 
employed a novel method of presentation—the comparative—in the treat- 
ment of architecture, sculpture, and painting, according to the motive, 


composition, or technique of individual works of art, drawing its illus- ` 


trations from the whole range of art from the Egyptians to Picasso, so 
the oye under discussion has developed on a comprehensive scale a novel 


s 
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theme. For it portrays work and handicraft from the first appearance 
of such representations on Egyptian reliefs of the Old Kingdom to the 
etchings of the English Brangwyn and our own Pennell, which repro- 
duced ultra-modern scenes from big industry. Here, for the first time, 
the attempt 1s made to give a scientific account in chronological sequence 
of the creative work of the hands throughout the ages as reflected in the 
formative arts, a realistic story of work and crafts as opposed to the 
ideal themes of the usual histories of art, which pay little attention to this 
phase of the subject. Since “ work” is conceived as the basis and center 
of all cultures, the history of its representation from the viewpoint of 
the history of art and esthetics is bound to shed light on the public and 
private activities of every age. To make this clear is the justification of 
Dr. Brandt's endeavor. 

The theme seems to have grown out of the author’s earlier brochure, 
Das Problem der Arbeit in der bildenden Kunst (1913) ; and doubtless the 
fact that he lived for years as gymmasium director in two of the great 
German industrial centers, Dusseldorf and Essen, must have predisposed 
him to a study of this field of art. His only predecessors in the field seem 
to be August Springer, whose Arbeiter und Kunst appeared in I91I 
(Stuttgart), and: Margot Riess, whose Der Arbeiter in der bildenden 
Kunst appeared in 1928 (Berlin), just before Dr. Brandt brought out his 
second volume. But the first of these works is more generally peda- 
gogical in content, embracing also poetical and musical art, and both are 
concerned only with the very recent period since Millet and Meunier. 

In the two volumes, each of which is conceived as an independent 
work, the author, with the help of surprisingly varied and rich illustra- 
tions, many of which have been hitherto inaccessible to the ordinary 
reader, has unfolded the pageant of the Arbeitsbild. It is far more than 
a scientific presentation of the vast theme with its emphasis on the edu- 
cational value of this type of art and feeling for it, since it is addressed 
not only to artists and connoisseurs, scholars and students, but may be 
read with easy understanding by the ordinary craftsman and technician, 
who can see here in a panorama what splendid achievements have been 
made in the past by the work of the hands. Indeed the illustrations are 
so profuse and varied that one could get a fairly adequate knowledge of 
the subject through studying them alone with the help of their legends. 
In a sense the text serves only as a masterly guide to the illustrations, 
which in number average well over one to a page with the descriptions 
always in close proximity, and in variety and clearness evoke only praise. 


The University of Pennsylvania. WALTER Woopsurn HYDE. 


Der Niedersächsische Kaunstkrets. Won V. C. Habicht. (Hanover, 
Gesellschaft zum Studium Niedersachsens, 1930, pp. vi, 427, 18M.) 
Lower Saxony @mbraces the province of Hanover, the free states of 
Brunswick, Oldenburg, Mecklenburg-Schwérin, Schaumburg-Lippe, the 
Hanse towns, and the province of Schleswig-Holstein. The purpose of 
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this book is to trace the development of art in this wide region from the 
ninth century to the present time and to show that there is such a thing 
as Lower Saxon art, distinguishable from the art of other regions. The 
qualities of this art are hard to define, but chief among them are the ` 
striving for truth and reality, the desire for durability, and the sense 
of the practical. These show themselves in different ways at different 
times and places. In early times the desire for durability leads to the 
wide use of oak wood as a material and may in some measure account 
for the rapid rise of bronze casting, especially at Hildesheim, about the 
year 1000. The author distinguishes seven groups or schools of Lower 
Saxon art, of which the most clearly differentiated. were first, the South- 
ern Lower Saxon, with its chief center at Hildesheim and lesser centers 
at Brunswick and Goslar, and, second, the group of the coast, the Hanse - 
towns, in which the wealth, confidence, and foreign connections of the 
people express themselves. These schools are all affected by the art of 
other countries and by one another. 

At all times art in Lower Saxony was carried along by the general 
current’ of the period. Its Romanesque art is native, though affected by 
Burgundian and French influence, Gothic is French in origin, the Renais- 
sance and the baroque are introduced from outside, but through all the 
changes of style the art of Lower Saxony is found to preserve under 
different forms its essential qualities. 

After the introduction, the book is divided into five main divisions 
(Hauptteile) : architecture, sculpture, painting, graphic art, and arts and 
¢rafts. In each of these its subject is treated chronologically and by 
schools or places, with careful description and discussion of- individual 
works and of the productions of masters whose names are known, The 
book is not easy reading, but it is indispensable to the serious student of 
the art of Lower Saxony and is an important contribution to the history 
of German art in general.’ The illustrations are good and well chosen, 
and there is a good index. E 


The Library of Congress. l Harotp N. FOWLER. | 


Rome and the Papacy: an Essay on the Relations between Church and 
State. By Gilbert Bagnani. (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1930, pp. xv, 259, $3.00.) Dr. Bagnani’s essay offers interpretive com- 
ment on the historical development- of the papacy. From the opening 
paragraph, which seems to accept the view that “ the appointed task of the 
Roman Empire was to establish Christianity and, through Pilate, to offer, 
up the sacrifice necessary for the redemption of the human race”, one 
might expect a high teleological version of the historical process, but our. 
essayist insists that the claims of the papacy are not to be based on any 
such historical demonstration. The dogma of the papacy, he says, is a 
belief resting on the authority of the Church and is independent of his- 
torical evidence. Should the belief be opposed to such evidence, “ we 
would unhesitatingly reject the evidence rather than abandon the dogma ”. 
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Nevertheless the essay is to a large extent historical narration. It 
traces rapidly the growth of Christianity, the effort of the state to control 
it, and the means by which the spiritual independence of the Church has 
` been preserved during the strife of the Middle Ages, the Reformation, 
the French Revolution, the loss of temporal power, and in the last great 
event, the Lateran Treaty of 1929. Regarding Roman Primacy as an 
absolute truth above human understanding, Dr. Bagnani feels free to 
give a very frank and critical account of the historical relativities and 
diverse means by which that truth has prevailed. Bad or false reasons, 
even forged documents may have aided its establishment, but these do 
not impair the doctrine which they were used to support. The historical 
process seems to be viewed as an evolution from a subconscious sensing 
of dogmatic truth to the final emergence of its full dogmatic definition. 

In general the account here given of the tortuous earthly process is 
not likely to rouse much dissent. In a detail apart from his theme he mis- 
states the heresy of Praxeas and Sabellius, failing to agree with Tixeront’s 
Histoire des Dogmes which he names as indispensable. The exposition 
is enlivened by pungent and confident opinions as to the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of statesmen and ecclesiastics involved in the historical situations, 
“with some tart comments on present affairs, as when he illustrates the 
failure of the lay state by the strife and intolerance existing in “the 
agnostic United States ”. 

Lowell. F. A. CHRISTIE. 

Memoirs of Str James Melville of Halhill, 153 5-1617. Edited with an 
Introduction, by A. Francis Steuart. (New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1930, pp. xiv, 377, $5.00.) The names of. Queen Elizabeth 
and Mary, Queen of Scots, are bound to whet the appetite of the présent 
day reader of historical literature. Consequently Mr. A. Francis Steuart 
and the publishers have produced a semi-popular edition of the memoirs 
of that well traveled Scotchman and adviser to rulers and statesmen, Sir 
James Melville. This gentleman tells us how he began his public career 
in 1549 when, at the age of fourteen, he accompanied the Bishop of 
Valence to France in order to become a page to Mary Stuart, wife of 
the dauphin of France, Side-tracked from his objective by the oppor- 
tunity to serve the Constable, Anne de Montmorency, he spent his younger 
days on the Continent in the employ of that councillor of the king of 
France and later, the elector of the Palatinate. Not until 1564 did he 
return to Scotland at the request of his queen who was in great need of 
so experienced a diplomat. . 

The greater part of Sir James’s memoirs deal with the factional 
troubles in Scotland after the imprisonment of Mary in England. He 
tells with much detail how three regents follow each other to their graves 
and how the fourth, the Earl of Morton, is deposed to make way for the 
personal rule of young King James. His pages are filled with the 
intrigues of the king’s lords and the queen’s lords, his counsel to one or 
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the other faction, and his hatred of the English, particularly Lord 
Burleigh. For Elizabeth be never shows intense dislike, but knowing 
her only too well he always distrusts her words and actions. When 
James VI. takes the reins he supports him whole-heartedly and frequently 
indulges in sound advice. l 
The editing of these memoirs of Sir James Melville has entailed a 
comparison of the last and best edition published in 1827 by the Bannatyne 
Club in the original Scotch dialect with the first English edition of 1683. 
As a result Mr. Steuart has left to posterity a reliable version in pictur- 
esque but understandable English. For the reader unacquainted with the 
history of Scotland at the time of Mary Stuart and her son, the book is 
filled with too many names and details to hold his attention. But for the 
student seeking local color and glimpses of the turbulent lairds of late . 
` sixteenth century Scotland a new edition of Melville’s memoirs will be 
most welcome in spite of its scanty notes and entirely inadequate name 
and place ‘indexes. n 
New York University. i Harop HULME. 


La Modernité du XVIe Siècle. Par Henri Hauser, Professeur à la 
_ Sorbonne et au Conservatoire National des Arts et. Métiers. (Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1930, pp. 106, 10 fr.) M. Hauser harks back to the great 
French historians of the last century to get a starting point for his thesis 
that the sixteenth century was essentially modern, and that the seven- 
teenth’ century marked a reaction of conservative forces against it. He 
appeals to Michelet and to Sainte-Beuve for support. Particularly in 
the first chapter of the wise and beautiful Port Royal, Sainte-Beuve sus- 
tains this position almost to the point of paradox. M. Hauser has re- 
vived the ideas of his great master, not naively or servilely, but with the 
wealth of mellow thought and fresh connotation which one would natur- 
ally expect from his long and profound study of the period treated. 
According to his interpretation the sixteenth century saw:an intel- 
lectual revolution, a religious revolution, a moral revolution, and the estab- 
lishment of a new politics and of a new economics. The achievement of 
the first, or intellectual change, was science; the achievement of the Re- 
formers was to proclaim the autonomy of conscience, even when, incon- 
sistently, they persecuted dissidents. The moral revolution consisted in 
the discovery of the unity of mankind and of the idea of progress. 
Politics was‘completely changed by the rise of the ideas of nationalism, 
democracy, secularization of statesmanship, and internationalism. In 
Henri IV. M. Hauser sees a precursor of Wilson; in Calvin the source of 
American democracy. Most profound of all, he argues, was the economic 
shift which transformed all the material conditions of life. 

So persuasively has the learned author expounded his position that I 

am prepared to concede the whole of it with one reservation. Even in 
this I feel that it is rash to dissent from so great an authority as M. 
Hauser, not to mention Sainte-Beuve, who states the thesis to which I 
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take exception much more strongly than does he. To my mind it is as 
dangerous to characterize a century too broadly as it is to draw up an 
indictment against a whole people. In calling the sixteenth century 
modern, and still more in branding the seventeenth as reactionary, the 
historian is liable to forget the numerous qualifications and exceptions 
needed to conform his thesis to the facts. Here, if anywhere, la vérité 
se trouve dans la mance. I can not see the mentality of the sixteenth 
century as consciously progressive as a whole; still less can I admit that 
the mentality of the seventeenth century was retrogressive as a whole. 
Each century was, in certain lines, extremely revolutionary and creative; 
cach was, in most of its habits, as human nature always is, stable and con- 
servative. Too broad a characterization in either case loses sight of the 
essential discriminations. But it would be ungracious to carp further 
at a flaw in a work which I have read with unusual delight and with 
unusual instruction. ' 


Cornell University. PRESERVED SMITH. 


Malta of the Knights. By E. W. SCHERMERHORN. (Boston and New 
York, Houghton Mifflin Company, [1929], pp. iv, 316, $7.50.) When the 
advancing Ottoman power drove the Hospitallers from their stronghold 
at Rhodes, Charles V. granted them Tripoli and Malta. The Knights 
accepted Tripoli with reluctance, making only half-hearted efforts to 
protect it and yielding it to the Turk within a generation. But of the 
small and barren island of Malta they made a vast fortress which served 
as a Christian outpost in the Mediterranean until the Turk had long ceased 
to be an active menace. Here were preserved and upheld—for a time— 
the glorious military traditions of the Knights. Miss Schermerhorn 
presents a vivid and entertaining picture of the activities of this group 
of celibate warriors; of their habits, good and bad; of their fleet galleys 
which spread terror and dismay through the Mediterranean; of their 

«squabbles with pope, inquisitor, and bishop; of their vast and useless 
fortifications erected with the wealth pouring in from their European 
commanderies; and finally, of their decadence and inglorious surrender to 
the Little Corsican. The author modestly and correctly states that her 
effort presents “ but a nibbling” of the large mass of available material, 
drawing “its inspiration less from Latin Bulls... than from the sights 
and scenes and sparkling air of Malta itself... .” But the ‘ nibbling” 
gives evidence of excellent discrimination, providing tasty morsels from 
unpublished MSS. as well as printed works. Of manuscript sources she 
appears to have made most use of the Barberini Collection in the Vatican 
Library. The volume is sumptuously illustrated with photographs of 
present day Malta and reproductions of the frescoes and paintings with 
which the Grand Masters adorned the walls of their palaces. As a history 
of the Order during the period of its sojourn at Malta this book leaves 
something to be desired; as a glorified historical guidebook it should be 
read by those who contemplate a visit to the island. A map and a 
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chronological list of the Grand Masters during the period would have 
been helpful. There is a good index. 


College of the City of New York. WALTHER I. BRANDT. 


The Journal of Maarten Harpertszoon Tromp, anno 1639. Trans- 
‘lated and edited by C. R. Boxer. (Cambridge, University Press, 1930, 
pp. xviii, 237, 21s.) This laconic journal of the great Dutch admiral 
deals with the coup de grace which his fleet dealt to Spanish sea power, 
already shaken a half century before by the English. The episode is of 
interest to the English since it occurred in their own waters, in defiance 

. of thein neutrality, and also because it marked the zenith of the Dutch 
sea power which England was to challenge thirteen years later. The 
journal itself and the excellent introduction throw light on several features 
which are not to be found in the best accounts in English—those of 
_ Gardiner (IX. 56-69) and Edmonson, Anglo-Dutch Rivalry, 1600- 
. 1653 (pp. 120-129). Mr. Boxer, comparing Tromp’s version with the 
stories ‘of eyewitnesses in the other two. fleets, De Mello and Peter White, 
has brought forth material not even included in the Dutch works of De 
Jonge, Arend and De Boer. The affair was indirectly caused by the 
victories of Bernard of Saxe-Weimar on the upper Rhine, cutting off 
Spain’s overland communications between Italy and the Netherlands. 
Forced to the sea, Spain concentrated all available naval resources in an 
“Armada” under De Oquendo. It had the double mission of conveying 
troops and treasure to the Netherlands and of crushing the French fleet 
of De Sourcis, even should that seagoing archbishop be caught in neutral 
English waters. Instead, Oquendo ran, into a Dutch force under Tromp 
who had been cruising for months to intercept him. Badly outnumbered, 
Tromp engaged the Spaniards and forced them into English waters, just 
below the Thames. Then it simply “rained” Dutch reériforcements until 
Tromp had some hundred ships. Pennington, with a small .“ Ship 
Money ” fleet, tried to maintain neutrality, but Charles himself was en-. 
_deavoring to barter that same neutrality for the Palatinate or for hard - 
cash. Tromp received the secret resolutions of the States General of 
September 21, ordering him to destroy the Spanish fleet without taking 
any heed of neutrality. As the relative force of the Dutch, Spanish, and 
English in the Downs was respectively, in naval conference parlance, 
about 4-2~1, it was simply a matter of waiting for a northwest wind. 
_ On October. 21, Tromp struck. Only some’ fourteen Spanish ships és- 
‘caped, afid the resultant moral effect was even more important than the 
actual loss of ships. The journal itself covers Tromp’s six months at sea. 
It gives an excellent inside picture of the preparatory period, with Tromp 
spreading his net for Oquendo, sending out frigates and flying squadrons, ~ 
and sifting the news derived from intercepted merchantmen. It also 
gives an intimate picture of a fleet at sea, with all the details of 
victualing, courts martial, keelhaulings, broken topmasts and the like. It 
devotes only one of its 125 pages to the great fight itself. The editing has 
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been done in an able and thorough manner, and the journal has been trans- 
lated into seventeenth century English. The volume is of the same gen- 
eral nature and utility as the valuable publications of the Navy Records 
Society, and one is not surprised that the editor shares with so many of us 
an indebtedness to W. G. Perrin, the admiralty librarian who has been 
extremely active and helpful in the editing and publication of source 
material in naval history. 


Princeton University, Rospert G. ALBION. 


L’Evolution du Port de Nantes, Organisation et Trafic depuis les 
Origines. Par Paul Jeulin, Docteur en Droit, Avocat à la Cour de Paris. 
(Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1929, pp. 516, 60 fr.) This volume, as 
its title indicates, deals with the trade of the city of Nantes from the 
earliest days of which we have any knowledge down to a forecast of the 
future. This is a large order. 

Unfortunately, the author has followed a rather mechanical method 
of organization and treatment. The twenty centuries from Celtic times 

to the present day are divided into four periods, the division points being 
1500, 1789, and 1857, the date of the founding of St. Nazaire. There 
are also about thirty pages of introductory material. Al chapters have 
‘almost identical subtopics: governmental agencies, commercial organiza- 
tions, means of transportation, structures, ships, taxes, goods handled, and 
regions traded with. These topics are redivided into parts small enough 
to be treated in from one to a half dozen paragraphs each. Even these 
minute headings are at times nearly identical in successive chapters. ‘This 
mechanical process is so severe that it 1s impossible to present an analysis 
of the relations between events. Page after page states facts that either 
are or should be in tabular form, and cause and effect almost disappear: 
Much of the volume must be: accepted as merely a well arranged diction- 
ary of facts. 

This method of treatment does not bring out many generalizations. 
They are mostly left for the reader to find. Nantes appears to have been 
a port of very early origin, and because of the river trade it continued to 
be a seat of commerce during the Middle Ages. A position of secondary 
importance was maintained until the colonial trade of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries brought the port to the first rank in France. During 
the nineteenth century the decline of the mercantilist colonial empire, the 
increasing draught of ships, and the poor condition of the Loire River 
caused a rapid decline of prosperity. After the founding of St. Nazaire’ 
trade at Nantes almost collapsed. Since about 1890 the canalization of 
the lower Loire has brought about a revival, and Nantes is again an im- 
portant port, depending now largely on European trade. Its chief handi- 
cap at present is the poor condition of the upper Loire and the lack of 
other suitable facilities for transportation to the interior. 

The sources used are, in the main, the archives of the nation, the de- 
partment, the city, and the chamber of commerce. Many monographs are 
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used, and in some places considerable sections are based on well-known 
general secondary works. s 


Western Reserve Untversity. CLARENCE P. GouLp. 


Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams and European Diplomacy (1747-1758). 
By D. B. Horn, D.Litt, Lecturer in History in the University of Edin- 
burgh. (London, George G. Harrap and Company, 1930, pp. 314, 18s.) 
In sharp contrast to a previous biography of the English dilettante 
politician and diplomat, Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams, by the Earl of 
Ilchester and Mrs. Langford-Brooke (see A. H. R, XXXIV. 822-823), 
the present work deals little with the personal side of Sir Charles’s life 
and very fully with the diplomatic history of the times. After a very 
brief sketch of the part played by Saxony in the War of the Austrian 
Succession, the author Starts a thorough and detailed account of the 
diplomatic negotiations in which Sir Charles played a part: his ap- 
prenticeship in’ Saxony, his unsuccessful mission to Berlin, 1750—1751, the 
making of the British subsidy treaty of 1751 with Saxony, his negotiations 
in Dresden and Poland, 1751-1756, and his mission to Vienna in 1733. 
This occupies slightly more than half the book. Part II. deals in more 
detail with the making of the Anglo-Russian subsidy treaty of 1755, the 
part played by Russia in the diplomatic revolution of 1756, and the be- 
ginnings of the Seven Years’ War. 

Though.the work of Wuliams is the center of the author’s scheme of 
organization, the book is not confined solely: to that diplomat’s work. 
‘The occasional expositions of the diplomatic situation are clear and in- 
- teresting, though the lay reader will hardly be thrilled by the masses of 
factual details likely to clog his intellectual digestion. The author is not 
actuated by any bias in favor of Williams, that “ fat and pompous roué”’ 
who elaborately flattered the Czarina Elizabeth. Again and again the 
` author criticizes his blunders scathingly, though fairly admitting that 
_some of the worst failures were due to his superiors at home. The judg- 
ment that “ few diplomatists have such a record of unmitigated failure ” 
is severe. co : 

The best parts of the book are those dealing with the diplomatic 
revolution of 1756 from the Russian and Prussian angles, showing how 
the Anglo-Russian treaty helped bring Frederick the Great into alliance 
with Britain. The author explains that the danger of rupture of the 
Franco-Prussian alliance made Frederick at first extremely anxious to 
‘keep the peace on the Continent. The conclusion of an Anglo-Russian 
treaty was, however, the immediate cause of the Convention of West- 
minster, which in turn Jed directly to the diplomatic revolution. Further- 
more, it was the anti-Prussian resolutions of Russia in March and April, 
1756, and the consequent Russian military preparations that led Frederick 
to take the offensive against Saxony and so bring about a Continental 
war. The author disposes of the story that Frederick decided to attack 
on account of the dispatches found by his spy in the Saxon archives and 
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utterly condemns him for persisting“ in walking into the trap set for him 
by the greatest of eighteenth-century diplomatists, the Austrian Chancel- 
lor, Kaunitz ”. Williams, too, gets his share of blame for gaining the 
| reputation at St. Petersburg of being a Prussian spy and almost embroil- 
ing Britain and Russia in war. 
The book 1s a work of thorough and m scholarship and very 
fully provided with references to the primary sources, a useful list of 
which is appended. 


The University of North Dakota. CLARENCE PERKINS, 


A History of the English Corn Laws from 1660-1846. By Donald 
Grove Barnes, Professor of History in the University of Oregon. [Lon- 
don School of Economics Studies in Economics and Social History.] 
(New York, F. S. Crofts and Company, 1930, pp. xv, 336, $5.00.) The 
title of this volume is not very happily chosen. In the first place it con- 
ceals the best feature of the book, the careful analysis of the literature 
dealing with the corn laws after 1750, and in the second, the covering 
dates are rather misleading as the first ninety years are summarized in 
‘ftwenty pages. It may be true that there were no pamphlets issued then 
| “devoted entirely to the Corn Laws”, but there are gleanings in various 
; economic tracts which prove the importance contemporaries attached to 
the export of corn which Defoe calls a “clear gain to the publick wealth 
of the nation... one of the most advantageous parts of our commerce” 
(Plan of the English Commerce, ch. VILY. Mercantilism, therefore, 
should be mentioned as a possible alternative explanation of the system 
of bounties. The controversial literature begins in 1751, and thence- 
forward Professor Barnes is on sure ground. His summaries are so 
luminous and his citations so happy that few will need to go to the 
pamphlets themselves to trace either the evolution of public opinion or the 
‘ objects legislators set out to achieve. Two chapters are particularly im- 
\ pressive : the ninth which shows how the arguments of the Anti-Corn Law 
League were anticipated in the eighteen-twenties, and the eleventh on 
the agitation from 1838 to 1845. Cobden and his fellow leaguers appear 


7 Ni a much less favorable light than in Morley’s Life, and their contradic- 
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tions and abusive personalities may shock their idolaters. One statement 
ere may be contested, that Peel “towered above” his contemporaries. 
Sa here it is allowed that he “ writhed ” under Disraeli’s attacks, and 
iadstone testifies to his “righteous dullness” when replying to them. 
his hardly suggests a towering attitude. Moreover, if the reason for 
arty government is to execute the mandate for which it has been elected, 
hen there is little exaggeration in Disraeli’s statement that a Conservative 
government under Peel was “an organized hypocrisy”. These are 
- points, however, on which difference of opinion is legitimate, and in no 
way diminish admiration and gratitude for such thorough research so 
judicially presented. . 


l 
The University of Chicago. GODFREY DAVIES. 
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The Pentnsidar Journal of Major-General Sir Benjamin D’Urban, 

1808—1817. Edited, with an Introduction, by I. T Rousseau, M.A., New 
College, Oxford. (London, Longmans, Green and Company, 1930, pp. - 
XiX, 355, 218.) Sir Benjamin D’Urban was a born soldier. He was not 
a genius; but he brought to his profession keen intelligence, untiring 
industry, enthusiasm, courage, and a fine spirit of loyalty that won for 
him the confidence and commendation of his commanders. -Eventually he 
became a major general in the British army, the governor of Cape Colony 
(Durban, in Natal, is named after him) and, lastly, commander-in-chief 
of the British forces in Canada. 

This Journal covers his services in the Peninsular War. “When 
D’ Urban arrived at Corunna in October, 1808, as assistant quartermaster 
general on the staff of Sir David Baird, he was thirty-one years of age. 
and had been in the army fifteen years. His service had not been event- 
ful; but recent training and experience with the quartermaster general’s 
department was to prove of inestimable value. . 

Ordered with dispatches to Sir John Moore in the field, and then to 
join the army in Portugal, he was so detained upon one duty and another,, 
as he proceeded, that by the time he reached Lisbon, in April, 1809, h Pn 
had ridden over 2,000 miles. His notes of this long journey are very}. 
enlightening, not only as to the physical aspects of the country—the scene 
of campaigns soon to follow—but as to the customs and the character of 
the people and the resources of town and field, from the soldier’s point of 
view. 

Early entries in the Journal are diffuse and long (one sentence, se- 
lected at random, numbers 233 words); but later, with the pressure of 
duties, the entries are stripped bare of all save the essential facts. And 
this makes wearisome reading. The book, indeed, can hardly be com- 
mended to the general reader of military history ; but it should prove 
invaluable to the specialist. ‘ 

Sir Charles Oman, in his great work on the Peninsular War, describes 
the day by day criticism in the Journal, of the strategy and tactics both 
of Masséna and of Wellington, as of “the highest interest as He of 





the opinions of the more intelligent section of the headquarters staff” ant 
“of those who had the best opportunity of knowing Wellington’s plats 
from the inside.” The accounts of Salamanca and of the Burgos Di 
are of special value. 

There should be a word as to the map provided. One of the important 
features of the Journal is the daily notation of the movements and posi- 
tions of the troops; but, for the most part, one searches the map in vain 
for the towns and places mentioned. It is exasperating and detracts from 
the interest and usefulness of the narrative. | 


The Library of Congress. ‘ ALLEN R. Boyn. 


Lord Melbourne. By Bertram Newman. (New York and London, 
Macmillan Company, 1930, pp. xii, 321, $4.50.) We have nothing but 
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with “demonaical fire” using every means—including wholsale bribery— 
to retain his power, over-stimulated the young Prince, then restrained 
himself before the voung Kaiser until finally the repressed fires broke 
forth in titanic fames. And William, reverencing the mighty creator of 
the Empire, but beginning to realize the fundamental divergence of views, 
then shocked by the news of the Reinsurance Treaty, finally deter- 
mined to get rid of the Master. He struggled against the idea for 
months but “zum Schluss gab sich Kaiser Wilhelm zu, dass es vielleicht 
nicht einmal die Dinge selbst, auch nicht die Persönlichkeiten waren, die 
gegeneinander standen. Wiederum ernob sich vor ihm die ‘tiber- 
sprungene Generation ’.” William I. and Bismarck had lived too long. 

Nor are other characters neglected. The pictures of Johanna, the one 
who nursed the theory of the “ Bismarck dynasty ”, and of Herbert, who 
worshipped his father as a “ demi-god, or at least a sort of Michelangelo ”, 
have never been surpassed. The Empress Frederick, Waldersee, Eulen- 
berg, Moltke, Lucanus, and numerous others receive trenchant justice, il- 
lumined by new, intimate details. For the first time Holstein emerges as 
an intelligible figure. The chief merit of the book lies in these rich psy- 
chological studies of German statesmen of the time. 

The biographical approach, of course, has its drawbacks. The vision 
of the author is limited almost entirely to the subjects visible to his char- 
acters. Foreign policy ‘is discussed with cramping brevity. The author 
neglects the fact that Bismarck had less faith in the stability of British 
policy than in the reliability of the Russian Czars. Economic, political, 
and sociological conditions appear only as a faint background for the 
narrow views of the chief personalities. 


The University of Missouri. M. H. COCHRAN. 


Die Deutschen Eisenbahnen im Kriege. Von Dr. jur. Adolph Sarter, 
Geheimer Regierungsrat, Präsident der Reichsbahndirektion Trier. 
[Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte des Weltkrieges, Deutsche serie. 
-Generalherausgeber, Professor Dr. James T. Shotwell.] (Stuttgart, 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt; New Haven, Yale University Press, 1930, pp. 
xvii, 312.) During the World War Germany faced unique railway 
problems. The British blockade sealed the water gates of her trans- 
portation system, which was largely designed to serve overseas trade, 
and like our Civil War' threw unprecedented burdens on east and west 
carriers. Industrial geography changed. Sources of raw materals 
shifted. New concentration points sprang up in what had been light 
traffic territory. Average hauls lengthened-—-from, 119 to 163 kilometers, 
but average traffic density decreased. Lines captured from the enemy 
expanded operated mileage from 64,000 to 80,000 kilometers, of which 
7500 kilometers of Russian wide gauge track were changed to the nar- 
rower German gauge. An extreme shortage of essential raw materials, 
like copper and lubricants, hampered operations. Yet the service rend- 
ered, as measured by train, locomotive, and car mileage, was higher in 
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1917 than in 1913. Simultaneously heavier rolling stock and train load- . 
ings added to the tonnage represented by these measurements. . l 
Space limitations, forbid even mention of many technical questions, 
relating to organization, operation, and finance, discussed ‘by the author, or 
analysis of the statistical appendixes occupying the last thirty-four pages 
of the volume. We are told that Germany’s railways were planned prima- 
rily to promote industries and produce revenue for the federal states, and 
not for war. Indeed military betterments demanded by the army had not ° 
been begun when hostilities broke out. The fact that the railways contrib- 
uted annually three and a half billion marks to the state revenues helped to 
prevent their amalgamation into an imperial system after their nationaliza- 
tion, despite Bismarck’s earnest effort to accomplish this. They were not 
unified until’ 1920, following the adoption of the Weimar constitution. 
During the war the home lines remained under civilian control while 


_’ those captured from the enemy -were operated directly by the army. 


Lack of codperation developed, to the extent that the railway administra- 
tion was not informed of so important a measure as the Hindenburg 
program, to double and triple the output of ordnance and munitions in 
1917, until several weeks after its adoption, or of the location of im- 
portant new plants until orders for necessary sidings were filed. 
_Neither were the railways granted the priorities with respect to raw 
materials and labor which were given munitions works. Railway finances 
were upset by inflation, which largely explains why the operating ratio 
` rose from less than seventy per cent. before the war to nearly 331 per cent. 
in 1923. Post-war developments, which take the lines out of state con- 
trol and pledge them for reparations, are discussed briefly, but are not 
analyzed in detail. . . 

The monograph holds a worthy place in the imposing series of eco- 
nomic studies of the World War of which it forms a part. Its author, 
who is a veteran railway executive, fully commands his subject. 


The Library of Congress. VICTOR 5. CLARK. 


Makers of Modern Europe: Portraits and Personal Impressions and 
Recollections. By Count Carlo Sforza, former Italian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. (Indianapolis, the Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1930, pp. 
` 420, $5.00.) This is an interestingly written, well illustrated volume of 
political portraits. Obviously, any author who undertakes to deal in 380 
pages with forty characters in contemporary European history must do 
so in a superficial way. To seventeen of his Makers of Modern Europe 
Count Sforza devotes less-than ten pages each; to several, in fact, he. 
gives five pages or less. Sir Austen Chamberlain, whose foreign policy 
he characterizes as “the weakest and most hesitating that England has 
ever known”, the author dismisses with a scant three pages. The 
sketches are arranged in six groups, with such picturesque headings as 
The End of a World, including Franz Joseph, Rudolph, Franz Ferdinand, 
Aehrenthal, and Tisza, and Shadows of the Past, comprising Empress 
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Eugénie and Lord Curzon. Under A Crisis of Democracy: How Fascism 
Came, he depicts Sonnino, D’Annunzio, Mussolini, and Pius XI; and 
under Dictators, he concludes with Lenin, Mustafa Kemal, Pilsudski, 
Trotsky, Stalin, Yuan Shi-kai, and Sun Yat-sen. Just why the last two 
were included among the “ Makers of Modern Europe” is dificult to see. 

In Count Sforza’s chapters, brief though they are, the reader is un- 
doubtedly given the benefit of a shrewd observer’s keen insight into the 
characters of some of Europe’s outstanding statesmen. Nevertheless, he 
feels at times that the sketches are colored by the author’s own prejudices 
or experiences, that they are cleverly drawn to reveal the errors and 
weaknesses of others while giving the impression that the author's views 
—alas, all too frequently ignored—were almost uniformly wise and cor- 
rect. One questions his denunciation of President Wilson for “ insisting 
on an integral application of his principles on the Italian sector, when he 
had given way on so many others”. Wilson did not insist on the integral 
acceptance of his Fourteen Points in dealing with Italv. For strategic 
and economic reasons he acquiesced in Italy’s annexation of Germans in 
the Southern Tirol and Jugoslavs around the head of the Adriatic. One 
wonders, too, whether it is the author's pro-Serb sentiment which leads 
him to insist, despite Jovanovitch’s article of 1924, that Jovanovitch and the 
Serbian cabinet generally were “totally ignorant” of the archduke’s con- 
templated assassination in 1914. Occasionally one comes upon informa- 
tion of historical importance like the statement that early in 1919 Benedict 
XV. authorized confidential conversations with Orlando for the purpose 
of settling the Roman question, and that the tentative demands of the 
Vatican at that time “were incomparably more moderate than the terms 
imposed in 1929 on the Fascist Government”. The volume reveals the 
author’s wide acquaintance in European circles. . 


Indiana University. F. Lee Berns. 


Olden Times in Ziduland and Natal, containing Earlier Polttical His- 
tory of the Eastern-Ngtini Clans. By the Reverend A. T. Bryant. With 
two maps and thirty-one illustrations. (New York, Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1929, pp. xxi, 710, $5.00.) Most South African history has been 
written from the standpoint of the conflict between Boer and Briton; the 
native was out of the picture. This book is an epoch-making study of the 
Zulu natives and of their early relations with a few white men. The out- 
standing problem in the Union of South Africa to-day, as it has generally. 
been in times past, is the native question, and white men there are uniting 
to solve this problem and to resist the pressure of natives, who outnumber 
them in the ratio of approximately 5,800,000 to 1,700,000. Africa was 
the last continent to be explored geographically, and its natives, though ` 
long used as slaves, have only recently been subjected to scientific study. 
Mr. Bryant, an author of a Zulu-English dictionary and an authority on 
the Zulu language, during an active career of forty-five years has com- 
bined the work of the scholar with the life of the missionary, and has writ- 
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ten a history of the period before 1828, up to which time the natives were - 
practically untouched by European influences. He has succeeded in carry- - 
ing out his objective of presenting “a complete conspectus of the earliest 
known history of the natives of Zululand and Natal”. He has pre- 
served the folklore of the Zulus for the AR ae aa the ethnologist, 
and other students of primitive man. 

Mr. Bryant essayed the difficult task of locating geographically and 
ascertaining all possible facts concerning the Zulu clans before their con- 
solidation into modern native kingdoms. He has made two maps, one 
locating the native clan groups and another placing 160 of the clans in 
definite spots. Also he has listed 800 clans and sub-clans originally living 
in what is now Zululand and Natal. The map and the list show conditions 
as they existed about the year 1818. In one chapter he ‘summarizes, much 
after the fashion of the Germania of Tacitus, the social organization, the 
‘daily life, and the education of the Zulus about the year 1816. In that 
year he estimates the population of Zululand at 74,000 and that of Natal at 
about 100,000. The ideal of ‘the noble savage’ held by eighteerith century 
Englishmen and Frenchmen suggests some interesting comparisons when 
considered in the light of the studies of various Zulu chiefs. Two of = 
these are dealt with at length. One, ‘the chivalrous knight’, Dingiswayo, 
and the other the brutal military conqueror, Shaka. Inia “ comparatively 
humane way”, Mr. Bryant states, “ Dingiswayo overcame, at times by 
actual force, at times by moral suasion, one after the other the whole of 
the chieftains and clans of Zululand.” Shaka, on the other hand, although 
given full credit for his military ability, is described as fearing none, 
obeying none, considering none, respecting none. Assassinations of 
father by his sons, brother by brothers were quite common among these 
black lords. The volume is packed with information and contains many 
genealogical tables. There are 16 plate: illustrations, a useful bibliog- 
raphy, and an index. 

FRANK J. KLINGBERG. 


The University of California at Los Angeles. 

l 

L'Algérie Française: un Siècle de Colomsation, 1830—1930. Par 
Victor Piquet, ancien Contrôleur Général de Armée.. Préface de M. 
Octave Homberg. (Paris, Colin, 1930, pp. xiv, 413,'35 fr.) Victor 
Piquet, who in 1912 published a volume on French colonization in North 
Africa, now has written a similar complete handbook for Algeria alone. 
This last is largely an economic history based entirely on printed materials. 
It can serve as a thorough, fair, and convenient summary of French 
policy, economic, social, and political in this colony. 

The arrangement of the book is itself a recommendation. A preamble 
of two chapters deals with Algeria in 1830 and 1930; the rest of the book 
serving to account for the changes made during the century. These 
' changes are divided into three categories, colonization, administration, and 
economic growth (outillage, as he terms it).- In the ‘first he outlines 
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almost every phase of agricultural, commercial, and industrial develop- 
ment, including lists of important crops, natural resources, etc. He dis- 
cusses homestead Jaws and the growth of tariff regulations. The second 
section gives a critical account of the administration and its history, along 
with a presentation of the problems arising in the governing of a colony 
so largely peopled by Mohammedans. The author is by no means blinded 
by the imperialistic flag waving which has appeared during the celebration 
of Algeria’s one hundredth anniversary under the French. He sees the 
native problem in all its seriousness and takes particular pains to view it 
from all sides. The last section tells of the growth in transportation 
facilities, roads, railways, steamship lines, as well as the development of 
national and local banks. 

Although the book is not based on original material M. Piquet has 
performed a valuable service in amalgamating the work of others into 
this compact and critical presentation which can serve both the academic 
and lay reader. . 


Yale University. i SHERMAN KENT. 


Raveneau de Lussan, Buccaneer of the Spanish Matn and early French 
Filibuster of the Pacific. A Translation into English of his Journal of a 
Voyage in the South Seas in 1684 and the following years with the Fili- 
busters. ‘Translated and edited by Marguerite Eyer Wilbur. (Cleveland, 
Arthur H. Clark Company, 1930, pp. 303, $6.00.) Raveneau de Lussan 
was one of the later and lesser buccaneers. His Journal was nevertheless 
worth translating and publishing, both because it possesses intrinsic merit 
as a participant’s account of life among the filibusters and because the 
earlier editions were either incomplete or very rare. As a “thriller” it 
does not compare with Exquemelin’s stories of L’Ollonais and Henry 
Morgan. It is rather the prosy reminiscences of one who made a “ pro- 
fession” (to use his own term) of filibustering. Having contracted 
some debts and wishing, like an honest man, to pay them, he decided to 
get the necessary money’ from the Spaniards by buccaneering. Thus he 
spent the years 1684-1688 plundering Spanish towns on the Pacific coast 
from the vicinity of Panama to Guayaquil. He returned with gold, pearls, 
and jewels worth thirty thousand pieces-of-eight, most of which, accord- 
ing to his own statement, he had won from his companions at gambling. 

One might reasonably expect a more judicious estimate of Raveneau 
de Lussan’s significance and a more adequate historical setting for the 
Journal than the editor’s introduction provides. It is difficult to see what 
Raveneau de Lussan did for “the permanent advancement of science” 
(p. 14). His exploits and those of his companions were not so unigue 
as the editor implies, and we can not agree that “ what distinguished the 
French buccaneers from the English ... was their courtesy to women ” 
(p. 22). While the reviewer has not had an opportunity to compare the 
translation with the original text, he has noted a few rather obvious slips, 
such as “pieces-of-eight” for “eight-pounders” (p. 46); “coastal 
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pirate ” for “coastal pilot”, ane “chaff” for “ cf fd Oy OB: aa and 
“ precipitously” (p. 260) and “ precipitiously ” (p.! 265) for “ pre- 
cipitately ”. The book contains several illustrations, most of which were 
reprodyced (with proper acknowledgment) from the 1678 Dutch edition 
of Exquemelin, and an index. It would have been | well to include a 


_ Modern map showing the principal places mentioned ih the text. 


Cornell University. ARTHUR P. WHITAKER. 
| 

The Massachusetts Bay Company and sts Predecessors. By Frances 
Rose-Troup, F.R.Hist.Soc. (New York, the Grafton 'Press, 1930, pp. Xi, 
176, $4.00.) In a tercentenary year given over to débating the spiritual 
grandeur of the Puritan founders, it is well to be reminded once more that 
the Massachusetts Bay Company was in the first instance a commercial 
company of a familiar type. Mrs. Rose-Troup has taken the pains to 
examine the printed records to set out in order the stages in its evolution 
from the earlier Dorchester Company to the Puritan Commonwealth as 
it existed by 1634. Her claims are not excessive. “ The material, meagre 


though it be, for the history of this period has beer chronologically ar- — 


‘ranged, placed in proper perspective and strung together by inferences 
and conjectures which it is hoped'will be found in every case legitimate, 
in order to make a clear:story of the early work of laying the foundations 
of the Colony.” | 

Untortunately the story is not as clear as one might hope. Partly this 
is the fault of a singularly tangled subject. But ithe author's style is 


hardly lucid, and she assumes greater familiarity with the matter than 


most readers will possess. | 

At a number of points she challenges received opinions. Byes ie 
the religious purposes of the Reverend John White (whose biography she 
proposes soon to publish), she is scornful of the description of the Dor- 


chester Company’s plantation as only a fishing enterprise, and indignantly ~~ 


rejects Dudley’s claim that it was the Lincolnshire men who introduced 
the religious element into the plans for the Bay. colony. Under the title 
of the New England Company she sharply distinguishes the group which 
took over the defunct Cape Ann plantation from its successor, the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Company. Much is made of the ' opposition within the 
latter body in 1629 to the transfer of the charter.) The author finds an 
intention to retain some part of the government in England, and indeed 
heads one chapter The Government in England—a doubtful descrip- 
tion of the management of the joint stock by the adventurers and under- 
takers who remained behind. This business continued, we are told, for 


the, full seven years. Perhaps the most useful feature is a list of the ~ 


adventurers in the Massachusetts Bay Company, with ‘notes on their con- 
nection and their investments. 

There is some carelessness in noting titles aa imprints both in the 
footnotes and the bibliography. 


The University of Michigan. V. W. CRANE. 
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Proceedings of the Massachusetis Historical Society, October, 1928- 
June, 1929. Volume LXII. (Boston, the Society, 1930, pp. xvi, 453.) 
The Founding of Massachusetts: a Selection from the Sources of the 
History of the Settlement, 1628—1631. (Ibid., 1930, pp. 211.) . This 
sixty-second volume of the Proceedings consists of two parts. The con- 
tents of the first half are of the usual character. The most interesting 
parts are Mr. W. V. Kellen’s memoirs of the late W. B. H. Dowse and of 
Dr. C. L. Nichols. Mr. W. C. Ford gives an impressive summary of the 
work of the society’s photostat since 1925, with a list of its series of rare 
Americana reproduced by that means, from no. 135 to no. 261, with which 
number, and with Mr. Ford’s resignation, this notable series apparently 
ends. Dr. C. E. Banks deals with Bradford’s account of Lyford. treat- 
ing Bradford with a bitterness seldom surpassed in the pages of an his- 
torical society. The second half of the volume, also issued as a separate 
publication, commemorates the founding of Massachusetts and the first 
few years of the colony by conveniently bringing together the texts of the 
Charter, the Agreement at Cambridge, Higginson’s True Relacion, his 
New-England’s Plantation, the first year of Winthrop’s journal, and The 
Planter’s Plea. It is hardly fair to dismiss slightingly (twice) the late 
Dr. James K. Hosmer’s edition of Winthrop as “an expurgated edition”. 
‘Only three passages-were omitted from it—the second description of Mrs. 
Hutchinson's monster, and two descriptions of unnatural wickedness. 
There was no omission of those evidences of natural iniquity on the part 
of the Puritans for which there is at present so great a demand. And 
after all, while we are waiting for the more perfect edition which the 
society has been discussing since 1898, Dr. Hosmer’s is the available one, 
which readers and students can and do buy and use. 


J. F. J. 


Anne Hitchinson: a Biography. By Edith Curtis, with an Intro- 
duction by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. (Cambridge, Washburn and Thomas, 
1930, pp. xi, 122, $2.50.) This little book has certain modest merits as 
biography. Itis simply and clearly written in brief chapters which march 
straight forward from that day in 1634 when Anne Hutchinson first saw 
Boston and wept, to another day, less than a decade after, when she suf- 
fered death from the Indians at Hell Gate. Here, at least, is a competent 
narrative of a compelling human experience. It is told with sympathy 
for its troubled—and troubling—subject, but in the main without exces- 
sive rancor against her enemies. The author has made no claims to 
originality. She has frankly gotten her material out of the familiar 
writings on the Antinomian controversy, chiefly from C. F. Adams. 

In his introduction Mr. Howe has found it peculiarly fitting that a 
woman—and a Rhode Islander, transplanted to Boston—should have writ- 
ten the story of one whose fate it was “to be tried and banished by men”. 
This feminist slant on the problem appears also in Mrs. Curtis’s recur- 
rent references to Anne at bay, “ badgered by a circle of angry men”, 
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Surely this exaggerates the element of sex antagonism i that old affair. 
More serious as a distortion of history is the casual way in which the 
whole politico-theological tumult over Antinomianism is dismissed. Be- 
cause this age has no concern with such matters, Mrs: Hutchinson is- 
presented as “so harmless a non-conformist”, which is. precisely what 
she was not in theocratic Massachusetts. (Indeed the author elsewhere 
‘concedes that she was perhaps a danger to the state.) |-Mrs. Curtis has. 
not tried to understand the issues involved in Anne's heresies. But why 
should she therefore conclude that they were incomprehensible, even to 
the mind of the learned John Cotton? | 


The Umversity of Michigan. y. W. CRANE. 


Town Government in Massachusetts, 1620-1930. By John Fairfield 
Sly, Lecturer on Government, Harvard University. (Cambridge, Har- 
. vard University Press, 1930, pp. viii, 244, $2.50.) .In Bee brief but in- 
clusive study of “one of America’s most distinguished! political experi- _ 
ments ”, the Massachusetts town meeting, Dr. Sly has set ved the historiam — 
equally with the student of contemporary government. aomena more 
than half his book is history. 

He was confronted at the outset by a baffling historical problem, the 
pursuit of institutional origins through the earliest scanty town and colony 
records back into that “twilight of institutional development ”, before 
1634, when these sources fail. If he has little to say here that is new, he 
has at least refrained from the sort-of speculation which long muddied 
these waters. He has, moreover, written an admirable |essay in the his- 
toriography of the controversy in his chapter, A Critique’ of Town 
Origins. There he reviews the exténsive—-and excessive—interpretations 
which nineteenth century writers, from Alexis de Tocqueville and Richard 
Frothingham through the school of historians who subscribed to “ Ger- 
manic origins”, placed upon these too meager facts. | His conclusions 
substantiate the considered opinion of Channing, that the towns grew “by . 
the exercise of English common sense combined with the circumstances of 
the place”. The Germanic theory is of course rejected, with the 
“primordial cell ” theory and the charter theory. Ecclesiastical influences 
upon polity, though not upon policy, are minimized, -The pragmatic 
origins of the town are rightly stressed. 

The formative period of town government in Massachusetts coincided 
with the time of the Great Migration. Sly’s survey of the provincial era 
reveals a remarkably static situation, institutionally, despite the changes 
in land policy which accompanied commercial development and expansion, 
and despite greater efforts at central control. Obviously the town meet- 
ing was “exceedingly well adapted to frontier conditions as they existed 
in Massachusetts”. It was not so well adapted to the new social order | 
‘which emerged in the industrial nineteenth century. Hence the pressure 
for adjustments in the old mechanism of local government, now strongly 
entrenched, however, by long usage and by the Revolutionary tradition 
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‘which made town meeting a bulwark of liberty—and further sanctified 
by the eulogists of the Jacksonian epoch as the unique palladium of 
‘democracy. l 

It is against a carefully wrought historical background that the author 
comes, in his later chapters, to an examination of the working of town 
meeting government to-day and of recent attempts to modify or replace 
this time honored institution: by commission government, by the town 
‘manager, and by the limited town meeting. 


V.W.C. 


Seth Harding, Mariner; a Naval Picture of the’ Revolution. By 
James L. Howard. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1930, pp. xv, 
301, $3.00.) The author of this volume discovers some limitations in his 
hero as the, subject for a naval biography and compares him rather un- 
favorably with John Paul Jones and Joshua Barry. He finds that Hard-. 
ing more nearly resembles Commodore Samuel Tucker of Massachusetts 
—~"* just an honest, God-fearing down-east Yankee with plenty of patriot- 
ism and plenty of pluck”. His book, he says, brings out some of the 
‘difficulties confronting a naval officer of the Revolution that are often 
neglected by the general historian. As a further justification for the 
biography, one may add that the experiences of Harding, who was first 
an officer of the Connecticut navy, then of the Continental navy, and 
finally master of a merchantman, are quite typical, more typical than those 
‘of the brilliant officers and therefore more illuminating for the ordinary 
aspects of naval history. 

The book contains many original materials, reproduced in facsimile, 
embodied in the narrative, or brought together in the appendix. Of these 
the most important are the letters of Harding, 1776-1784, and of Governor 
Jonathan Trumbull, 1776—1778; report of the cruise of the Eagle, Novem- 
ber 13, 1779; Harding’s certificate of Danish citizenship; lists’ of the 
crews of the Connecticut warships Defence and Oliver Cromwell, list of 
the crew of the Continental warship Confederacy; private journal of 
Captain Joseph Hardy, commander of marines on the Confederacy; and a 
recent letter of John Bassett Moore on United States citizenship. In the 
main the narrative consists of contemporary materials and explanatory 
comments. Occasionally these are interspersed with conversations of 
Harding that bear all the earmarks of modern manufacture. Advantage 
was taken of the opportunity afforded by the conversations to improve on 
the old commodore’s rather illiterate English. While Mr. Howard was 
not always able to fill in the gaps where the records failed him, there is 
good evidence, derived in part from his excellent bibliography, that he 
industriously tried to do so. 

CHARLES O. PAULLIN. 


The Division of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution. 
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The Indian Wars of Pennsylvania: an Account of the Indian Events 


tn Pennsylvania, of the French _and Indian War, Pontiac’s’ War, the 


if 


Revolutionary War, and the Indian Uprising from 1789 to 1795.. By C. 


Hale Sipe, of the Pittsburgh and Butler Bars; with an Introduction by 
George P. Donehoo. (Harrisburg, the Telegraph Press, 1929, pp. 793, 
$5.00). Tragedies of the Pennsylvania Frontier, the subtitle of this 
companion volume to the author’s Indian Chiefs of Pennsylvania, is really 
the only apposite title which the volume could bear, for; except in a very 
limited sense, it is not a history of the Indian wars of Pemi yi vania The 
author ‘has confined himself to a compilation of apparently all of the 
accounts of scalpings, murders, burnings, and massacres for which he 
could find even the remotest shred of authenticity. With the social, 
economic, and political implications of his subject outside of the mere 
tragic events he reveals no familiarity. Not, however, until he reaches 
page 152 does the reader enter the wearying catalogue of tragedies; in the 
meantime he has been led through chapters on the religion and character 
of the Pennsylvania Indians, the history of the various tribes, the relations 
ot the Swedes and of William Penn with the Indians, i the principal 
“Indian Events” from 1701 to 1754. 

In these introductory chapters the author relies i ost solely upon 
Heckewelder, accepting that missionary’s mild propaganda with almost 
unbelievably naive credulity. Whole pages are quoted from his writings; 
and, in some instances (e.g. pp. 34-37), paragraphs are’ paraphrased and. 
many sentences given verbatim without acknowledgment. This rather 
marked dependence ‘is veiled by the author’s references to the. Walam 
Olum of the Lenni-Lenapé rather than to Heckewelder. | 

The volume is based chiefy upon the Pennsylvama Archives and 
Colonial Records, though in using even these the author does not seem 
to show awareness of the fact that they are all white records and that 


‘even the speeches made by Indians were written down! by white hands. 


No use was made of the great mass of material in the Penn papers and 
other important collections such as the Wharton papers and the Israel 
Pemberton papers in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania; this, of 
course, is to mention only a few of the sources which the general his- 
torian of the Indian wars of Pennsylvania can not afford to overlook. 
There are, of course, many gaping lacunae in the field of Pennsylvania 
history, and for some time there has. been observable an awakening of 
interest in this comparatively neglected area of American history. Much 
as this is to be encouraged, there is danger that some of the writing will 
be the product of unscholarly reaction to older viewpoints. A single 
sentence, not an extreme example, will serve to show the attitude of the 
author of the present work: “ The history of the beginnings in Pennsyl- 
vania is as much more glorious than the history of the beginnings in 
New England as the light of the sun is more glorious than the light of 
a candle” (p. 67). If this volume is a product of the reaction to genera- 
tions of New England historians, the greatest culpability of the Adamses 
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and the Bancrofts does not lie in their overt acts but in the acts which 


they have inspired. à 


Witkes-Barré, Pennsylvania. ; JULIAN P. Boyp. 


Two Centuries of American Mennonite Literature: a Bibliography of 
Mennonitica Americana, 1727—1928. By Harold S. Bender, Professor of 
Church History, Goshen College. [Studies in Anabaptist and Mennonite 
History, no. 1.] (Goshen, Mennonite Historical Society, 1929, pp. xii, 
181.) The author’s purpose is to provide for the “ plain reader” a sum- 
mary of the published literature of the Mennonites in America. The list 
aims to be exhaustive for the period from 1727 to 1880. After 1880 
“smaller items” and non-religious works are omitted. It is the most 
complete list of its kind. The works (books, dissertations, periodicals, 
pamphlets, sermons, broadsides, etc.) are arranged chronologically for each 
of the twelve divisions into which the author has divided Mennonites. 
It would have been much more convenient for the reader had all the works 
been arranged in one list; the division of the church to which each author 
belonged might have been indicated by a symbol. A few typographical 
errors have been noted. The use of three forms of an author’s name in 
the body of the book and one form only in the index needs some explana- 
tion. Most readers need not be informed that the British Museum is in 
London or that the New York Public Library is in New York, but it is 
annoying to find it stated that a publication was printed in Berne or 
Berlin, with no indication that Berne, Indiana, and Berlin (now Kitch- 
ener), Ontario, are meant. The index is too brief for a reference work. 
The facsimile reproductions of the title pages of several rare books add to 
the value of the volume. 


Western Reserve University. í : Jacos C. MEYER. 


History of Coöperative News-Gathering in the United States. By 
Victor Rosewater. (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1930, pp. 
xiv, 430, $3.50.) Dr. Victor Rosewater is peculiarly well fitted for the 
task he has undertaken of writing this first history of American news- 
gathering agencies, from their earliest prototypes during the first part of 
the nineteenth century to the present time. His father, an old-time 
telegrapher and later a prominent newspaper editor, preserved interesting 
material pertaining to the early struggles of the press associations. Dr. 
Rosewater himself, after receiving his doctorate at Columbia in 1893, 
began newspaper work on his father’s paper, the Omaha Bee, just when 
the present Associated Press was being crganized in Chicago. Since the 
Bee was a charter member of that organization, he was in a position to 
know at first hand of the contest between that association and the old 
United Press and later to see the rise of the new United Press and Mr. 
Hearst's International News Service, He also secured valuable informa- 
tion from such leaders in the beginnings of the Associated Press as the 
late Melville E. Stone, Frank B. Noyes, and Adolph S. Ochs. 


w 
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The volume begins with the forerunners of news-gathering agencies, 
including Samuel Topliff’s Marine and General News Book in 1811, Harry 
Blake’s gathering of ship news, the rowboats and schooners used by some 
of the New York papers to secure foreign news from incoming ships, 
the pony expresses, and the carrier pigeons. It’ was, of course, the de- 


- velopment of the telegraph that led to the first important press association. 


Dr. Rosewater has traced. back the origin of the Associated: Press to 
1848, thus settling what has been a moot question in the history of 
American journalism. This parent association, begun by six New York. 
morning papers, although never incorporated, continued for forty-four 
years until the rise of the Associated Press of Illinois, established in 1892. 
The first rules and regulations for the organization, formulated in 1856, 


"are reprinted in an appendix to this volume, as “the Magna Charta of all 


Associated Presses ”. | a 

A large part of the book is taken up with a history, of the Associated 
Press and its various affiliated sectional associations, before the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. The later history of this| great codperative 
association is also fully presented. A chapter each jis devoted to the 
present United Press, the International News pees and the supple- 
mental services, including the Consolidated Press and the Federated Press. 
The volume, which is fully documented, has a six-page bibliography, 
twenty-eight half-tone portraits of men identifed with the development 


of the news-gathering agencies, and an adeguate ind 


Dr. Rosewater has done a scholarly piece of historical research, a | 
significant addition to the comparatively small list of important books in 
their field. | 

The Universtiy of Wisconsin. WILLARD GROSVENOR BLEYER. 


i 


The Romance of a Colonial Parliament, being E Narrative of the 


Parliament and Councils of the Cape of Good Hope from the founding 
of the Colony by Van Riebeeck in 1652 to the Union of South Africa in 
ro10,.to which ts added a list of Governors from 1652 to 1910 and a 
complete list of Members from 1825 to toro. By Ralph Kilpin, Clerk- 
Assistant of the Union House of Assembly. (New, York, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1930, pp. xv, 175, $3.40.) To popularize constitu- 
tional history is, at the best of times, no easy task and to create a romance 
out of its “dry as dust” materials an almost ‘impossible one, yet this is 
precisely what Ralph Kilpin, Clerk-Assistant of the Union House of 
Assembly in South Africa, has courageously. attempted; but with how 


. great a measure of success remains to be seen. His method of procedure 


is one not wholly to be commended, it being an endeavor to identify 
Dutch aims and institutions with British and, where that is not possible, 
to attribute to the Dutch the initiation of nearly everything that has be- 
come permanent or proved salutary in the political development of the 
Cape. He would have us think that, ‘not only the parliament, but the 
judiciary had its beginning in Van Riebeeck’s day, forgetting that neither 
antecedents nor forerunners are necessarily ancestors. The refresh- 


t 
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ment station that the erstwhile ship’s surgeon started, under specific in- 
structions from the Dutch East India Company, in 1652, was not a 
colony or intended as such and the conferences that he held, in typical 
Dutch fashion, with other skippers or, after 1656, with subordinates at 
the fort were far from being the Council of Policy later constituted when 
regular governors had replaced commanders and the settlement had ceased 
to be a mere depot of supplies. Moreover, the Advisory Council that the 
Colonial Office conceded. in 1825, though it may-have borne a close 
resemblance to the Dutch Council of Policy, was essentially British in 
inception and just such a thing as had existed in several of the North 
American colonies and as had been granted to New South Wales only 
two years previously. 

Generally speaking, Kilpin shows in this, as tn his earlier work, 
The Old Cape House, a decided tendency to put an over-emphasis upon 
Dutch achievement and to slur, if not utterly to ignore British. Great 
leaders, if Dutch, are so designated; if British, they go unremarked. 
Though no one would seriously dispute that the Boers are freedom loving, 
it is only by a great stretch of the imagination that their impatience of 
restraint of any kind can be likened to an English or American struggle 
for representative government. The limited scope of the book has pre- 
cluded, apparently, the consideration of all social and economic matters. 
This is to be regretted, especially as in no country have they been more 
pronouncedly the foundation of constitutional advance than in South 
Africa. Could they have had the place given to trivial or irrelevant 
subjects, the book under review would have been even more interesting 
than it is; for it is interesting, despite the blemishes that detract from its 
historical value. 

The lists at the end are a notable addition. Their data are accurate 
and will prove most convenient for reference. 


Aberdeen, Washington. ANNIE HELoIsE ABEL-HENDERSON. 


Foreign Intervention tn the Rio de la Plata, 1838-1850: a Study of 
French, British, and American Policy in Relation to the Dictator Juan 
Manuel Rosas. By John F. Cady, Associate Professor of History, Mar- 
shall College. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1929, 
pp. xiv, 296, $4.00.) This monograph sprang from the study of a phase 
of American diplomatic history that developed into an investigation of 
the policies pursued during certain years toward the nations of the Plata 
basin by England and France. Considerable attention is paid to the 
resulting policy of the United States. The author has diligently studied 
the printed material on his topic in leading libraries of America and 
Europe and has made extensive researches in the archives of London, 
Paris, and Washington. His volume is equipped with a select, annotated 
bibliography, which includes “ primary sources” and “contemporaneous 
sources”. It contains two useful maps of the lower Plata River. IHumi- 
nating quotations are scattered throughout the book. 
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After a sketch of Argentine history, the author describes the grave 
difficulties between France and Argentina that resulted in 1838 in a 
French blockade of the port of Buenos Aires. Then follows an account 
of the diplomacy of France and England toward Argentina and Uruguay 
that culminated in 1845 in their armed intervention in the valley of La. 
Plata. , The account given of the attitude of the United States toward 
Anglo-French intervention should interest students of ithe Monroe Doc- 
trine. The successive attempts of the associated European powers to 
negotiate a settlement with the wily Argentine dictator, Juan Manuel de 
Rosas, are described in detail. Some attention is given to the relation 
between these efforts and the Old World policies of England and France. 
Accounts are furnished of the negotiations of such dgents as Admiral 
_ LePrédour and Henry Southern with the Argentine government; special 
attention is paid to the diplomacy of Guizot and Palmerston. ; 

Dr. Cady has made a notable contribution to our knowledge of an 
obscure but significant phase of European relations with South America.. 
He has also made a contribution to our knowledge of the international 
policy of the enigmatical Rosas. This scholarly monograph should be 
followed by, other studies of the intercourse of European nations with 
the countries of Spanish and Portuguese America. it 


The. eae of IHinois. > WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON. 
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The Ori “gins of ihe. Paraguayan War. By Pelham Horton Box, one 
time Commonwealth Fund Fellow, University of Illinois, Assistant Lec- 
turer in History at the University of Bristol. [University of Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, volume XV., numbers 3, 4.] (Urbana, 
University of Dlinois Press, 1927, pp. 178, 345, $2. 00.) This work re- 
veals the dubious and complicated diplomacy marking relations between 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Argentina, and Brazil before the war of the last 
three against Paraguay. The scope of the study is shown by the chapter 
headings: Paraguay and her Neighbors, 1810-1853; the Paraguayan- 
Brazilian Boundary Question; the Paraguayan-Argentine Boundary Ques- . 
tion; Mitre, Flores, and the Blancos; Blancos, Colorados, and Brazil: 
Blanco Diplomacy and Paraguay; Francisco Solano Lépez and the Break- 
. ing of the Storm; the Catastrophe; Conclusion. The'book also ineludes 
an appendix containing important source material, a good index, five 
maps in black and white, and an-extensive bibliography. The study is 
founded largely upon original sources, chiefly manuscript materials in 
the Department of State at Washington and the Public Record Office 
in London and valuable collections of diplomatic correspondence and 
documents printed in Latin America. The book is! as a whole, well 
written, but the excessive repetition by the author of certain favorite 
_ words and phrases is rather wearisome. | 
No new facts or interpretations of first importance are presented by 
the work, but much new light is shed upon them through the addition of 
hitherto unknown details, and a new emphasis is the result. That the 
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Uruguayan Blancos made almost frenzied efforts to get the aid of 
Francisco López in retaining their hold on the Uruguayan government is 
very apparent from the study, as is also the fact that the British agents 
in Montevideo and Buenos Aires labored hard to maintain peace in the 
Plata basin. Apparently Venancio Flores, the Colorado president of 
Uruguay, was responsible for the guaranty of Paraguayan independence 
included in the treaty which allied Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay 
against Paraguay. The evidence presented also shows that in the years 
just preceding and following the war against Lopez, Brazil was less 
greedy for Paraguayan soil than was Argentina. It was disappointing 
to the reviewer not to find a discussion of the treaty of loans and the 
treaty of limits made in 185r between Brazil and Uruguay. But Dr. 
Box's Origins of the Paraguayan War is a valuable study and a welcome 
addition to the literature of Latin American history. 


Goucher College. Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS. 


Problems of the Pacific, 1929: Proceedings of the Third Conference 
of the Institute of Pactfic Relations, Nara and Kyoto, Japan, October 23 
to November 9, 1929. Edited by J. B. Condliffe, D.Sc., Research Secre- 
tary, Institute of Pacific Relations. (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1930, pp. xi, 697, $5.00.) To apply the ordinary standards of a 
review to this meaty and miscellaneous volume would be out of the ques- 
tion. And yet it should be brought to the attention of every student of 
the affairs of the Pacific and the Far East. It contains a comprehen- 
sive record, although only a partial one, of the discussions and the data 
papers of the most realistic consideration of the problems of the Pacific 
which has occurred since the Washington Conference. This material is 
presented in three divisions. The first, 242 pages, is a summary of the 
discussions at the eight round-tables. The second, 374 pages, is a selec- 
tion of fifteen from the hundred or more data papers prepared for the 
conference. And the remainder of the book consists of six appendixes 
bearing upon the organization and proceedings of the meeting. As in 
the two preceding conferences, China received the major attention. Of 
the eight round-tables, four were concerned solely with China, and her 
affairs were prominently considered in the others, while of the fifteen 
data papers assembled here, thirteen deal with Chinese problems. In 
preparing the summaries of the round-table and general discussions the 
editor, Dr. Condliffe, has achieved a notable success. To organize and 
present in effective form the great mass of materials at his disposal was 
no easy task. 

Some idea of the contents of the volume may be suggested by a refer- 
ence to the treatment of the Manchurian problem, which was the most 
important of all the subjects considered by the conference. The chair- 
men who presided at this round-table were Roland W. Boyden and James 
G. McDonald (United States), Lord Hailsham (Great Britain), and 
Hon. Newton W. Rowell (Canada). The summary covers fifty-six 


| 

| 

pages. The data papers include Manchuria: a Statistical Survey of Its 
Resources, Industries, Trade, Railways, and Immigration, by Chu Hsiao 
(43 pp.); Chinese Colonization and the Development: of Manchuria, by 
C. Walter Young (44 pp.); the Manchurian Question, by Shuhsi Hsu 
(58 pp.) ; Japan’s Position in Manchuria, by Masamichi Royama (70 pp.)3 
and Manchuria, its Past and Present, by Yosuke Matsuoka. (8 pp.). Of 
these authors, Dr, Matsuoka, formerly vice-president of the South 
Manchuria Railway Company, unquestionably was the most familiar with 
actual conditions, but his statement was brief and of a general nature. 
The other four were recognized students of the question, and with the 

. exception of Dr. Hsu they prepared well documented treatises. Thema- _ 
terial on Manchuria alone would make a sizable volume, and no com- 
parable statement of recent conditions in that disputed land is so accessible, 
That so controversial a subject could be discussed! by Japanese and 
Chinese in the old capital of Japan is a tribute to the fine spirit of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Four maps and an ade add to the use- 
fulness of the volume. | 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORIOAL ASSOOIATION 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion will be held in Boston on December 29, 30, and 31. The headquarters 
are at the Copley Plaza Hotel. The chairman of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements is Francis R. Hart. 

The program as provisionally arranged by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Professor R. H. Gabriel, is as follows. The topic for the General 
session will be the Problems of the Young Scholar, which will be dis- 
cussed by Wallace Notestein and C. R. Fish. The session on Ancient 
and Medieval history, with the Archeology of Hellenistic-Roman cities 
as the theme, will include papers by A. R. Bellinger on Yale Excavations 
at Doura; by A. E. R. Boak on Michigan Excavations at Karanis; and 
by C. J. Kraemer. At the session on Medieval Science, Lynn Thorndike 
will speak on the Corpus of Medieval Scientific Writings. In dealing 
with Feudalism and Serfdom, A. E. Prince will discuss the Eclipse of 

Feudal Service in England; S. K. Mitchell, Tallage; and Carl Stephenson, 
Serf and Burgess. For general European history there will be sessions 
on the Reformation, the French Revolution, Eastern Europe, and Europe 
in Africa. Hastings Eells will speak on Bucer, and Albert Hyma on the 
Protestant Revolt. The session on the French Revolution is not yet ready 
for announcement. In considering Eastern Europe, R. B. Merriman and 
R. H. Lord will discuss the work of the late Professor Coolidge; R. J. 
Kerner will speak on the Straits Question. For Africa, G. F. Andrews 
will deal with North Africa; A. N. Cook, British Nigeria; A. P. Scott, 
Kenya; and H. R. Rudin, the German Cameroons. In the session on 
English history there will be a Survey of the most important Tasks still 
to be Completed, with papers by Conyers Read on the years 1485-1603; 
by E. A. Beller, on 1603~1714; and W. T. Laprade, 1714-1815. The ses- 
sion on the Far East will include papers by W. J. Hail on a Comparison 
of the Twentieth Century Chinese Nationalist Movement with the Taiping 
Rebellion; by G. H. Blakeslee, on Japanese Foreign Policy; and G. H. 
Ryden, the United States and Samoa. In the field of American history 
the sessions on Hispanic America and on New England in the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries are not ready for announcement. Organized 
Religion in American Life will be the subject of a session, with papers by 
G. Barnes, on the Sources of the Anti-Slavery Movement in the Great 
Revival; by L. G. Vander Velde, on the Presbyterian Church and the 
Crisis of 1861; T. M. Whitfield, Southern Methodism and Slavery; and 
H. U. Faulkner, Recent Tendencies in the Social Gospel. At the session 
on New Viewpoints in Southern History, papers will be read by W. E. 
Dodd on the First Social Upheaval in America; P. S. Flippin, on Herschel 
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V. Johnson and the Opposition to the Secession Movement in Georgia; 
-and J. L. Sellers, the Co-relation of the Salt and F ood Supplies of the 
Confederacy. In Western history there will be a joint session with the 
Mississippi’ Valley Historical Association, the program for which is 
under charge of its committee. Upon Maritime history papers will be 
read by R. E. Peabody, on Development of the American Merchant 
Marine since 1914; by R. G. Albion, on New York and its Disgruntled 
Rivals, 1815-1860; and T. J. Wertenbaker, Virginia a nd the West Indian 
Trade. There will. also be a session organized by ithe Committee on 
‘Research in Colleges. Other sessions under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on the Social Studies in the Schools will deal with the problems 
of teaching in the colleges as well as in the elementary and secondary 
schools. | 


The Annual Reports of the American Historical Association for 1927 
and 1928 have now been printed in one volume, ae is ready for dis- 
tribution. l > ) 


PERSONAL | 


This journal was in press before the sad news came of the death on’ 
September 1, of the vice-president of the American Historical Association, 
Professor Ephraim Douglass Adams, of Stanford University. It is possi- 
ble here to note only a few elements of a remarkable career, His graduate 
as well as his undergraduate studies were carried on at the University of 
Michigan. Before he went to Stanford University in 1902 he had served 
the University of Kansas for ten years. In‘1910 he delivered the Albert 
Shaw Lectures at Johns Hopkins University on British Activities in 
Texas. Three years later he gave at Yale University the Dodge Lectures 
on the Power of Ideals in American History. His most notable historical 
work was Great Britain and the American Civil War (2 vols., 1925). 
` As director of the Hoover War Library he has been instrumental in 
building up the most important existing collection on the World War. 
It was expected that he would become the next president of the Associa- 
tion. 


_ Eduard Meyer, the eminent historian of antiquity, died on August 31, 
at the age òf 75. He had been professor at the University of Berlin 
since 1902, after brief terms of service at Leipzig, Breslau, and Halle 
Among his many historical writings the best known is the Geschichte des 
Altertums, of which several editions have appeared. He also wrote the 
Ursprung und Anfänge des Christentums, published in 1920-1922. In 
1909, at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the American Historical Associa. 
tion, he was one of a notable group of foreign guests. 


Henry R. Seager, professor of Political Economy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, died on August 23, at Kiev. He had undertaken with a group 
of economists to examine on the ground the operation of the Soviet five- 
year economic program. 
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Three of the biographical sketches or commemorative essays by which 
the British Academy is wont to pay tribute to members recently deceased 
have lately been issued as “separates” from volumes XIV~—XVI. of its 
Proceedings and are of especial interest to students of history: that on 
Lord Haldane, by Professor A. S. Pringle-Pattison; that on Sir Edward 
Maunde Thompson, by Sir Frederic Kenyon; and that on Lord Rosebery, 
by John Buchan (London, Humphrey Milford). 


It is proposed to raise a fund in memory of the late Professor T. F. 
Tout, to be called the Tout Memorial Publication Fund, to assist the pub- 
lication of historical works by the Manchester University Press, in the 
promotion of which he was the guiding spirit. The sponsors of the 
memorial announce that the nucleus of such a fund has already been 
formed from the proceeds of the volume of Essays in Medieval History 
presented to Thomas Frederick Tout (1925). Subscriptions may be sent 
to H. M. McKechnie, the University Press, 23 Lime Grove, Oxford Road, 
Manchester. 


The new administrator of the Bibliothéque Nationale, taking the place 
of M. Pierre Roland-Marcel, recently appointed prefect of the Bas-Rhin, 
is M. Julien Cain, who has been chief of the service of the foreign press 
at the Quai d'Orsay and director of the office of the president of the 
Chamber of Deputies. . 


The gold medal of the Royal Empire Society, for the best book pub- 
lished in 1929 on any subject dealing with economics, history, politics, or 
science within the Empire has been awarded to Professor Chester W. 
New, of McMaster University, Hamilton, for his work entitled Lord 
Durham: a Biography. 

The first prize Gobert has been awarded by the Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres to M. Alain de Botiard’s Manuel de Diplo- 
matique Francaise et Pontificale, reviewed in the July number of this 
journal (p. 907). The Académie has also given a medal to Mile. Bezard 
for her La Vice Rurale dans le Sud de la Région Parisienne de 1450 a 
1560, reviewed in the same number (p. 838). 


A uew chair of Modern history has been established in the University 
of Cambridge, and to it Harold Temperley has been appointed. It will 
be recalled that the Regius professorship is held by G. M. Trevelyan. 
Dr. Lillian Penson, lecturer at Birkbeck College, has been made Pro- 
fessor of Modern history in the University of London. H. Hale Bellot, 
Reader in Modern history in the University of Manchester, holds the new 
chair of American history in the University of London, which was en- 
dowed by the Commonwealth Fund and other benefactors. 


The students and friends of the Russian statesman and historian, 
P. N. Milyukov, have honored his seventieth birthday by presenting him a 
volume of Mélanges published in Prague. Among the contributors are 
Edouard Beneš, M. I. Rostovtzeff, M. A. Taube, and A. F. Meyendorf. 
The volume is in Russian, except the articles written by Czechs, which 
are in their own language. 
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Professor Harry Elmer Barnes has resigned as proteo of historical 
sociology at Smith College, Northampton, Mass., to become general 
editorial writer for the Scripps-Howard ees | He will deal espe- 
cially with historical and sociological topics. He will continue-.to give 
courses on the history of civilization at the New School for Social Re- 
‘search in New York City. ! 

Professor W. T. Morgan, who has been working for the past year 
* upon manuscript material in England, Holland, andi France, has returned 
to Indiana University. | 

Clyde L. Grose, associate professor of European history, at North- 
western University, has resigned the directorship of the summer session, 
which ke has held for the past eight years, and will devote his entire time 
henceforth to the department of history. 


Among the scholars who have recently been siie at the Huntington 
Library by invitation of its trustees are: Dr. William H. Welch, of Johns 
Hopkins, interested in the history of medicine; Dr. and Mrs. Charles 
‘Singer of London, who examined material relating to the history of 
science, and Sir William Beveridge, of the London | School of Economics 
chairman of the International Committee on the History of Prices, who, n 
with his assistants, worked on early English manuscript sources of in- 
formation on price levels. Professor Frederick J: Turner is to remain 
as a Research Associate during the current year, and Professor Charles 
R. Baskervill, of the University of Chicago, as Research Associate, ‘is to 
work upon the political and social ideas, of Shakespeare. Professor God- 
frey Davies, of the University of Chicago, is to act for the year in an 
editorial capacity for the library, succeeding Professor George W. Sher- 
burn, also of Chicago, who during the past year has been engaged espe- 
cially in preparing material for the first number of the Huntington 
Library Bulletin. This Bulletin will contain the first ie cla 
authoritative description of the library collections. 


We note the following information in regard to departments of his- 
tory, in addition to the items printed in the July issue: Dartmouth College, 
W. E. Stevens and W. R. Waterman to be professors, A. H. Meneely to 
be assistant professor, T. P. Brockway, of St. Johns College, to be as- 
sistant professor for the year, Professor C. R. Lingley to be relieved of 
teaching duties to be acting Dean of Freshmen for the year; Clark Uni- 
versity, Professor George Young, well-known English diplomat, for the 
first semester; Wesleyan University, Professor G: M. Dutcher who has 
been on leave during the past year to resume his teaching, E. E. Schatt- 
schneider, of the Women’s College of New Jersey, to be assistant pro- 
fessor; New York University, Ralph G. Lounsbury to be assistant 
professor; Syracuse University, Professor E. E. Sperry, on leave. of 
absence for the year, Professor E. P. Tanner to return to teaching duties; 
George Washington University, A. C. Wilgus, of the University of 
South Carolina, to be associate professor; University of North Carolina, 
Loren C. MacKinney, of Louisiana State University, to be professor ; 
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University of South Carolina, Erik Achorn and E. T. Bonn to be associ- 
ate professors; Rollins College, C. R. Oldham, of Oxford University, 
England, to be associate professor; Vanderbilt University, W. C. 
Binkley, of Colorado College, to be professor of history and head of 
the department; Miami University, Howard Robinson to be acting dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts as well as professor of history, F. B. 
Joyner to be associate professor, and H. N. Howard, of the University 
of Oklahoma, to be assistant professor; Ohio Wesleyan, C. E. VanSickle, 
of Franklin College, to be associate professor; Untversity of Chicago, 
J. A. O. Larsen, of Ohio State University, to be associate professor ; 
University of Missouri, Elmer Ellis to be assistant professor; University 
of California, J. J. Van Nostrand to be professor; University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, L. K. Koontz and R. H. Harvey to be associate 
professors, J. W. Olmsted and R. D. Hussey to be assistant professors, 
Waldemar Westergaard to be on leave during the first semester, Prince 
André Labanov-Rostovsky to be lecturer on Russian history; University 
of Southern Caltforma, G. P. Hammond to be associate professor; 
Stanford Umversity, C. F. Brand to be associate professor, David 
Harris, of the University of South Carolina, to be assistant professor, 
Thomas A. Bailey, of the University of Hawaii, to be assistant professor 
for the year 1930-1931; Oregon State College, P. H. Giddens to be 
assistant professor; University of Washington, D. G. Barnes, of the 
University of Oregon, to be professor; Washington State College, F. J. 
Bowman to be assistant professor. 


Janet Woodburn Wiecking, whose work for this journal during the 
past year has been of much value, has resigned. She will be at Cam- 
bridge during the coming year. Her work will be carried on by Dr. 
Phoebe A. Heath, who has held the historical fellowship at the Library of 
Congress for the year 1929-1930. 


GENERAL 


The Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical Sciences for 
June makes an impressive presentation of the schemes of codperative re- 
search now being carried out in such fields as the history of science and 
of modern literature. It also presents a long (62 pp.) and useful gen- 
eral survey of the history of the age of voyages and discovery, its 
origins, development, and consequences, by Professor Eugène Déprez, 
of the University of Rennes. 

Among the recent schemes of international coöperation in scientific 
research is the committee on the history of prices, whose work is sub- 
ventioned for a period of five years by the Rockefeller Foundation. Sir 
William Beveridge is chairman, and three of the other members are Pro- 
fessor Edwin F. Gay, of Harvard University, Professor Henri Hauser, of 
the Sorbonne, and Professor A. F. Pribram, of the University of Vienna. 


Pope Pius XI. has created an historical section of the Congregation 
of Rites. Its head is Dom Henri Quentin, member of the Commission 
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of the Vulgate and professor at the. papal edine institute. One 
of the members of the section or commission is Georges Goyau, author of 
the remarkable volume VI., H1stotre Religieuse in M. pee Histoire 
de la Nation Française. . 


Attention is called to the publication of Michael B dieges useful 
Das Kirchliches Handlexikon in a new, revised edition under the title 
Lexikon fiir Theologte und Kirche (Freiburg i. B., aa vol. I., pp. x, 
991). i 

The Journal of Economie and Business History for August presents 
discussions over the whole sweep of economic phenome from the Risk 
in Sea Loans in Ancient Athens, by George M. Calhoun, to the Financial 
Management of the Cattle Ranges, by Louis Pelzer. | article of special . 
interest because: it undertakes a revision of traditional views is Revolu- 
tions of 1848 and German Emigration, in which the Ator seeks to show 
that the success of that movement economically, rather than its failure 
politically, resulted in emigration to America in the years following. The 
economic transition with the necessity of campounding for feudal dues 
was too much for. the small holder, and to him America became a refuge. - 


The Catholic Historical Review for July opens with a paper on the 
Parliaments ‘of the Middle Ages, which Robert H. Lord presented at 
the December meeting of the American Catholic Historical Association. 
Dr. Lord contends that attention has been. concentrated too exclusively 
upon the growth of the English Parliament, the French States General, 
and, perhaps, the Spanish Cortes. He believes that a more comprehensive 
view of the movement must be taken, and lists twenty-six parliaments 
which appeared between 1188, the first being that of León, and 1613, 
when Russia developed a parliament. The English Parliament of 1295 is 
midway in the list. In a second article Professor Francis 5. Betten de- 
fends Innocent III. against the charge of fomenting civil strife in Ger- 
many through rival claimants to the imperial throne. The question, Dida 
Priest Accompany Columbus? Miss E. Ward Loughran answers in the 
' negative. 

The most recent pamphlets of the British Academy, put forth in ad- 
vance of publication in volume XVI. of its Proceedings, are a group of 
Seleucid-Parthian Studies by W. W. Tarn; a discourse by Professor F. 
"M. Powicke on Robert Grosseteste and the Nichomachean Ethics, en- 
deavoring to show, from Merton MS. A.3.2, that bishop’s share in the 
earliest Latin translation and comment; and an entertaining paper, the 
Academy’s annual Italian Lecture, on Wandering Englishmen in Italy by 
Mrs. George M. Trevelyan (London, Humphrey Milford). ` 


The first number of the Analecta Hibernica was issued in March. It 
is under the joint editorship of Professor Eoin MacNeill and Professor 
James Hogan, and is a medium of publication of the Irish Manuscripts 
Commission, which was created in October, 1928. This number is made 
up chiefly of reports upon the Rawlinson papers, preserved in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, many of which touch Irish affairs. 
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A textbook based on the lectures at Oxford of the late H. W. C. Davis, 
and edited by G. N. Clark, has been published by the Dial Press under 
the title Europe from 800 to 1789 (pp. xv, 319, $3.50) 


The New York Public Library desires nos. 3 and § of vol. I. of the 
Papers of the American Historical Association in order to complete its 
files. 


Two books of general interest are: Family Origins and other Studies, 
by the late J. Horace Round, edited with a memoir and bibliography, by 
William Page (London, Constable, 25 s.); Donald Lindsay Galbreath, 
A Treatise on Ecclesiastical Heraldry, Part I., Papal Heraldry (Cam- 
bridge, Heffer, 42 s.). 

Articles of interest: Robert L. Schuyler, Law and Accident tn History 
(Political Science Quarterly, June); R. Mondolfo, C. B. and Giuseppe 
Rensi, Raztonalita e Irraztonalitda della Storia (Nuova Rivista Storica. 
Jan—Apr.); Alfred V. Martin, Zur Kultursostologischen Problematik 
der Geistesgesciichte; im Spesiellen Hinblick anf die Ausgänge des 
Mittelalters (a study of the types exemplified by Joachim of Floris and 
Giovanni Villani] (Historische Zeitschrift, CX LIL. 2). 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Vol. VIII. of the Cambridge Ancient Htstory is in press. Its title 
will be Rome and the Older Great Powers, and it will cover the period 
from the opening of the Second Punic War to the tribunate of Tiberius 
Gracchus,:a notable century. The third volume of plates to accompany 
vols. VII. and VIII. will be published at the same time. 


The University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania will sup- 
port five expeditions in the Near East during the coming archzological 
season, 1930-1931. The work of the Coxe expedition at the [Vth 
Dynasty Pyramid, Meydum, Egypt, will be continued under the direction 
of Alan Rowe. The joint expedition of the University Museum and the 
British Museum at Ur of the Chaldees will enter upon its ninth season 
under the direction of C. Leonard Woolley. The University Museum 
will again participate with Harvard and the Bagdad School in the 
excavations at Tar Khalan (Nuzi) near Kukuk, Iraq. A new expedition 
will begin work at Tell Billa near Khorsakad, northern Iraq, supported 
jointly by the American School of Oriental Research at Bagdad and the 
University Museum and the University of Pennsylvania, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. E. A. Speiser. The excavations at Beisan, Palestine (the 
Biblical Bethshan), suspended during the season 1929-1930, will be re- 
sumed; Gerald M. Fitzgerald will be field director. HH: Fej: 

During the winter 1929-1930 the University of Michigan expedition 
in Egypt continued its excavations on the site of- the Fayum town of 
Karanis. For the greater part of the season intensive work was carried 


1 The date of publication of books mentioned in the section of Histori- 
cal News is 1930 unless otherwise stated, 
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on in the neighborhood of the temple of Pnepheros and 'Petesuchos, first 
identified by Grenfell and Hunt in 1895, with the object of tracing the 
history of this area. Below the level of the present stone temple there 
were brought to light the temenos walls of an earlier, presumably a mud- 
brick, temple, which in turn were built upon the ruins of still earlier 
buildings. All traces of the earlier temple itself had disappeared. The 
earliest structures on the site seem to date unquestionably from the 
. Ptolemaic period, whereas the stone temple was dedicated in the time of 
Nero. Extensive reconstructions have been traced in the temple court, 
and three interesting buildings were found belonging to the temple com- 
plex. These were equipped with tile drains and presumably were used in 
lustration ceremonies connected with the temple cult. Among the special 
finds was an inscription recording a dedication of the year 73 A.D. made 
to Pnepheros and Petesuchos in honor of the emperors Vespasian and Ti- 
tus and the Caesar Domitian. Domitian’s name had subsequently suffered 
erasure. Work will be resumed at the site in October! of this year. 
‘| A ER.B. 

On July 28 the corner stone was laid for the Oriental Institute’s new_ 
headquarters building on the University of Chicago campus. In this ` 
` building will center all the activites of the institute, which extend from 
Turkey on the north to Upper Egypt and the northern Sudan on the 
south. The institute is also erecting on the east bank of the Nile between 
Luxor and Karnak a group of buildings of permanent construction in 
California-Spanish style. This unit will serve not only as a general 
headquarters for Egypt but will furnish an opportunity for training a 
younger generation of orientalists in every phase of scientific field meth- 
ods in archeology and epigraphy. C. B. 

In the Revue Biblique, XXXIX. 1, R. Montet discusses the Egyptian 
cities of Tanis, Avaris, and Pi-Ramses, and L. H. Vincent, under the 
title of Un Nouveau Sinai Biblique, locates Sinai at Petra. 


In the Zeitschrift f. d. Alitest. Wissensch., VII. 2, 3, W. M. Nicolsky 
discusses the right of asylum in Israel, and A. C. Welsh the share of 
North Israel in the restoration of temple worship. H. M. Wiener deals 
with The Conquest Narratives in the Journal of the Palestine-Oriental 
Society. 

The French Ministry of Public Instruction has published vol, XXII. 
of the Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique de Perse with the title 
Actes Juridiques Sustens (Paris, Leroux, pp. vi, 200, 200 fr.). This 
volume belongs to the series of the Mission en Sustane, which opened 
with vol. XIV. of the general series, | : 


Upon the subject of Greek historical writing there are several recent 
suggestive discussions. S. P. Widmann has made a report on -the 
literature dealing with Thucydides for 1926—1929 in Bursian’s Jahres- 
berscht, vol. CCXXYV. Other articles are J. Hatzfeld, Notes sur la Com- 
position des Helléniques (Revue de Philologie, Apr.) ; K. M. T. Chrimes, 
Herodotus and the Reconstruction of History (Journal of Hellenic Stud- 
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ies, 1930, 1); O. Regenbogen, Herodot und sein Werk (Die Antike, 
VI. 3); W. K. Prentice, How Thucydides wrote his History (Classical 
Philology, Apr.). f 

Questions relating to the Peloponnesian War are dealt with in the fol- 
lowing articles: H. T. Wade-Gery, The Year of the Armistice, 423 B. C., 
Classical Quarterly for January, and the Ratio of Silver to Gold 
during the Peloponnesian War, J. G. I2 301, in the Numtsmatic 
Chronicle, 1930, 1; W. Kolbe, Das Athenisch-argivische Bündnis von 
416 v. Chr. G., in Classical Philology for April; B. D. Merritt, the Depar- 
ture of Alcibiades for Sicily, in American Journal of Archaeology for 
April-June; and H. W. Parke, the Development of the Second Spartan 
Empire, in the Journal of Hellentc Studies, 1930, I. 


In the Athenaewn for April, V. Constanza writes on the Macedonian 
constitution, while in the July number A. Passerini describes social re- 
forms and divisions of property in the Greece of the fourth century B.C. 


Upon the sources of Roman history the following discussions are of 
value: E. T. Salmon, Historical Elements in the Story of Coriolanus 
(Classical Quarterly, Apr.); R. Zimmerman, Die Quellen Plutarchs in 
der Biographie des Marcellus,.and, Zum Geschichtswerk des Florus 
(Rheintsches Museum, 1930, 1).-In Bursian’s Jahresbericht, vol. 
CCXXVI. F. Hache reviews the literature concerning Suetonius for the 
decade 1918-1928, and in vol. CCXXVII. O. Leuze reports on the 
literature touching Roman chronology for the period 1901-1928. 


‘There are several recent discussions.of Roman legal and institutional 
questions: Tenney Frank, Livy and Festus on the Pupinian Tribe (Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology, Jan.); J. N. Hough, The Lex Lutatia and the 
Lex Plautia de Vi (tbid., Apr.); H. Hill, Livy’s Account of the Equites 
(Classical Philology, July) ; and S. Solazzi, Gaio e la Legge Junia Vellaea 
(Athenaeum, Jan.). . 


In the July Bulletin of the New York Public Library is an account 
of the Vergilian exhibition of manuscripts and printed books assembled 
there in connection with the celebration this month of Vergil’s birth two 
thousand years ago. An article on Vergil, the Man and his Works, by 
Professor Charles Knapp of Columbia, is followed by a catalogue of the 
works and manuscripts. Many of these are lent by Princeton University 
and by private collectors. 


The seventieth birthday of Walther Judeich, professor of Ancient his- 
tory at Jena, was celebrated by the presentation of a Festschrift (Weimar, 
1929, Hermann Bohlau, 15 M.) to which many of his colleagues con- 
tributed. The editors are Alexander Cartellieri, Albert Leitzmann, and 
Theodor Meyer-Steineg. As Professor Judeich’s principal work is 
Topographie von Athen, it is appropriate that the volume should open 
with an essay on the Oldest City Walls of Athens, by Wilhelm Dörpfeld. 
Professor Meyer-Steineg contributes an-interesting article on the Doctor 
and the State in the Ancient World, bringing out the fact that in 
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oriental countries physicians were classed with priest$, while in Greece 
they constituted an independent guild and were in Rome at first Greek 
slaves. Professor Cartellieri’s contribution deals with ue). HI., Kaiser 


der Romer, and this is also issued separately. 


Articles to be noted: M. Wellmann, Beiträge sur Cichisiite der 
` Medisin im Alertum (Hermes, July); S, Langdon, Double Dating in 
the Reigns of Rimsin and, Hanmurabi (Revue d’Assyriologie, XXVII. 
2); R. P. Dougherty, The Babylonian Principle of! Suretyship as ad- 
ministered by Temple Law (American Journal of Semitic Languages, 
XLVI. 2); Amelia Hertz, Die Kultury um den Persischen Golf wid thre 
Ausbreitusg (Klio, Beiheft VII.); P. Kretschmer, Zur Frage der 
Griechischen Namen in den Hethitischen Texten (Glotta, XVIII. 3-4); 

R. Dussaud, La Lydie et ses Voisins (Babyloniaca, XI. 2-3); A. W. 
Gomme, Some Notes on Fifth Century History (Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 1930, 1); O. Viedebantt, Forschungen sur | Altpcloponnesischén 
Geschichte: Elis wid Pisatis (Philologus, LAXXV. ¥); S. B. Smith, The 
Athenian “ Proedrot” (Classical Philology, July); C. A. Robinson, jr., 

When did Alexander reach the Hindu Kush? (American Journal of Phi- 
lology, Jan.); F. Geyer, Euboia in den Wirren der Diadochenzei ( Phi- 
lologus, LXXXV. 2); V. Ehrenberg, Zur V erfassungsurkunde von 
Kyrene (Hermes, July); W. Kolbe, The Neutrality of Delos (Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 1930, 1); P. Tamborini, La Vita Economica nella Roma 
degli ultimi Re (Athenaeum, July); F. Cumont, Un iRescrit Impériale sur 
la Violation de Sépulture (Revue Historique, Mar ); F. Schehl, Unter- 
suchungen sur Geschichte des Kaisers Antoninus Pins (Hermes, Apr.) ; 

C. E. Van Sickle, The Preblic Works of Africa in the Reign of Diocletian 
ee Philology, Apr.). ERS: p; 
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General review: 'E. F. Jacob, The Fifteenth Century, Some Recent 
Interpretations (Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, July). 


Speculum for July opens with the address of the president of the 
Mediaeval Academy, John Matthews Manly, at its fifth annual meeting 
on April 26. Dr. Manly’s subject was Humanistic Studies and Science. 
After stating those fundamental conceptions upoh which any adequate 
study of a period like the Middle Ages was dependent, Dr. Manly passed 
to the needs of research, and incidentally found some incongruity between 
the expenditure of such vast- sums upon the “discovery and reconstruction 
of the life of man in remote antiquity ” and the “ failure of the intelligent 
public to recognize in equal measure the claims upon its interest of those 
great ages which lie so near,us”. Dr. Manly’s successor as president is 
Professor Dana C. Munro. An article which will have a wide appeal 
deals with the Origins of the Legend of Romeo and Juliet in Italy. 
Its author is Olin H. Moore. In this number also Kenneth John Conant 
makes a further report of the results of the Académy’ s excavations on the 
site of the Abbey Church at Cluny. 
f 
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The Mediaeval Academy has initiated two projects, for which it has 
received grants from the American Council of Learned Societies. The 
first is a study of the English Government at work, 1327-1336, the aim 
of which will be the description of actual methods of transacting business 
and the practical relations between different branches, especially the local 
and central administrations. Work upon this study is under the direction 
of Professor James F. Willard, of the University of Colorado, who will be 
assisted by a group of fourteen medievalists, three of them holding posi- 
tions in English universities. The Academy’s Monograph series will be 
the medium of publication. The second project is concerned with a 
Glossary of Mediaeval Terms of Business, and is expected to lead to a 
better understanding of usages which have perpetuated themselves to the 
present time. Professor N. S. B. Gras, of Harvard University, is to 
direct this work. 


The Progress of Medieval Studtes in America, Bulletin No. 8, edited 
by James I. Willard, which is published jointly by the Mediaeval 
Academy of America and the University of Colorado, contains, besides 
the reports made to the corporation and an account of the fifth annual 
meeting, lists of books on medieval subjects published by American 
authors in 1929, of forthcoming books, and of medievalists and their pub- 
lications, articles as well as books, for the same year. During Professor 
Willard’s leave of absence the Bulletin is to be edited by Professors Irene 
"P. McKeehan and Erwin F. Meyer. 


Among publications stimulated by the fourteenth centenary of the 
monastery at Monte Cassino may be mentioned the following: Stephanus 
Hilpisch, Geschichte des Benedtktinischen Moénchtumns in thren Grund- 
giigen Dargestellt (Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1929, pp. x, 434); Benediktini- 
sches Klosterleben in Deutschland; Geschichte und, Gegenwart, edited by 
the Abtei Maria Laach (Berlin, St. Augustinus Verlag, 1929); Placido 
Lugano, L'Italia Benedettina (Rome, Ferrari, 1929, pp. xx, 618); 
Mélanges Publiés par les Abbayes Bénédictines de la Congrégation Belge 
à VOccasion du XIV? Centenatre de la Fondation du Afont-Cassin, 529- 
1929 (reprinted from Revue Liturgique et Monastique, Maredsous, 1929, 
pp. 270). 

The plan for the publication of a Corpus Philosophorum Medii Aevi, 
according to the announcement of Professor George Lacombe, of the 
Catholic University of America, secretary of the commission in charge, 
calls first for the medieval Latin translations of Aristotle. Arrange- 


ments have been made to secure the coöperation of scholars in all 
countries, 


To the Berkshire Studies in European History has been added a 
volume on the Organisation of Medteval Christianity, by Summerfield 
Baldwin (New York, Henry Holt, 1929, pp. x, 105, $.85). The author ex- 
plains in his foreword that his treatment is based upon the hypothesis of 
Rudolf Sohm, “a development in the idea of the Church from that of a 
sacrament to that of a corporation”. The first chapter, about one third 
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of the book, deals with the fundamental aspects of the Christian life, in- 
cluding the place of the Bible, of acts of prayer, and of miracles. The 
final section of the second chapter, From Mystery to Society, illustrates 
the point of view. 

In English Religious Life in the Eighth Century, Thomas Allison 
-~ (London, S. P. C. K.; New York, Macmillan, 1929, pp xvi, 154, $2.00) 
has brought together the light which contemporary letters throw upon 
such subjects as the Episcopate, Monastic Life, Learning, and Social 
Life. He presents a clear picture of the situation, but leaves the reader 
with the regret that space seemed to forbid longer quotations from the 
letters themselves. . ' 


The aim of Ruth E. Messenger’s work on Ethtcal Teachings tn the 
Latin Hymns of Medieval England (New York, Columbia University 
Press, pp. 210, $3.50) is to determine what is distinctive for the culture 
of the Middle Ages in this hymnology, eliminating elements which be- 
long to Christian thought and feeling of all the ages. 


The catalogue of the Armoury of the Castle of Churburg, by Oswald 
Graf Trapp, translated by James Gow Mann (London, Methuen, £4 14 s. 
6 d.) is of unique interest to students of armor, because this collection has 
been guarded from the gaze of the collector and even of the expert. It 
is composed of the pieces made for their personal use by the Bailiffs of 
Matsch and the Counts Trapp, their heirs, and represents some of the 
greatest armorers of Milan, Innsbruck, Nuremberg, and Augsburg. Many 
pieces still retain their old leathering, rivets, buckles, and linings. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Balduinus de Gaiffer, Vita Beati 
Raimundi Lulli [the earliest Life, written in the fourteenth century by 
an anonymous author, here reprinted in entirety, wit critical notes] 
(Analecta Bollandiana, XLVIII. 1-2); Hippolyte Delehaye, Loca Sanc- 
torum [extensive inventory of dedications in Western Europe] ibid, 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


. The articles in the September number of the Journal of Modern 
History are: the Ways of Communication between Russia and Georgia 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, by M.!Polyevktov; the Brit- 
ish West Indies during King Wiliams War (1689-1697), by W. T. 
Morgan; and the Evolution of a Terrorist: Georges Auguste Couthon, by 
Geoffrey Bruun. The bibliographical articles are listed elsewhere. 


In Medieval Slavdom and the Rise of Russia [Berkshire Studies in . 
European History] (New York, Henry Holt, pp. xii, 132, $1.00). Frank 
Nowak, assistant professor of History in Boston University, presents a 
brief account of the Slavic peoples and states which is readable as well 
as instructive, and so meets the requirements of the useful series to which 
-it belongs. About half the volume is given to Peter the Great and 
Catherine. Readers of Waliszewski’s Peter ¿may feel that the Czar’s 
monstrous peculiarities have been. covered by too deep a coat of varnish. 
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For example, in a sentence which describes the execution of the Streltsi 
Mr. Nowak writes of “ Peter himself wielding the executioner’s ax with 
much gusto”. The volume closes with a clear and balanced account of 
the three partitions of Poland. 


Students of the eighteenth century will be interested in La Signore 
d’Epinay e PAbate Galiani; Lettere Inedste, 1769-1772 with introduction 
and notes by Fausto Nicolini (Bari, Laterza, 1929, pp. 399), being a part 
of a collection of some 450 letters from Madame d’Epinay to various cor- 
respondents, formerly owned by the editor’s family and now in the 
possession of the Societa Storica Napoletana. 


The career of Rossi, regarded in his day as the typical bourgeois 
economist, was striking also in the political field; here he served four 
governments, those of Murat, Geneva, the Orleanist monarchy (whose 
official apologist he became, as professor of constitutional law at Paris) 
and the pope. It was his assassination while in the papal service that 
turned Pius IX. from a reformer into a reactionary. His life and eco- 
- nomic doctrines are recounted by the Hungarian historian László Leder- 
mann in Pellegrino Rossi, VHomme et PEconomste, 1787-1548: une 
Grande Carrière Internationale aw XIX* Siècle, avec de Nombreux 
Documents Inédits (Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1929, pp. 376). 


The author of Modern Political Constitutions, Dr. C. F. Strong 
(New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, pp. xviii, 385, $3.50) recognizes 
the importance of the historical as well as the comparative method of 
approach in dealing with the many aspects of his theme. After an in- 
troductory chapter in which he defines his terms he sketches rapidly the 
Origin and Growth of the Constitutional State. He then classifies con- 
stitutions by types, and marks out their significant features, illustrating 
each from historical examples drawn especially from the recent period. 


The student of nationality will find a valuable instrument in the 
Collection of Nationality Laws of Various Countries as contained in 
Constitutions, Statutes, and Treaties, edited by Richard W. Flournoy, jr., 
and Manley O. Hudson( New York, Oxford University Press, pp. xxiii, 
776, $4.00). It is one of the publications of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Division of International Law. The last coun- 
try of the sixty-three on the list is the Vatican City, the provisions of 
which with regard to nationality will be read with curious interest. 


Certain of the statesmen at Paris who permitted the mandate system 
to be embodied in the Treaty of Versailles doubtless consoled themselves 
with the thought that after all annexation is annexation, however qualified 
or veiled by idealistic phrases. But the world seems inclined to take the 
system seriously and about it is growing up dn increasing literature. In 
The International Mandates, Aaron A. Margolith (Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, pp. 242, $2.50) divides attention nee the historical 
and juridical aspects of the problem. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Robert Davidsohn, Dte Tragtk der 
Renatssance [unsettled political conditions reflected in artistic and literary 
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pessimism] (Preussische Jahrbücher, June); Alfred Stern, Der Pazi- 

fisnms tm Achtsehnten Jahrhundert (Europaische Gespräche, June); — 
Albert Mathiez, La Place de Montesquieu dans VHistoire des Doctrines 
Polstiques du XVII?’ Siècle [before 1789, had most influence on Parle- 
ments, and liberal nobles; after 1789, on Feuillants; after Thermidor, on 
Clichy group] (Annales Historiques de la Révolution Française, Mar.) ; 
Henri Bédarida, L’Emprise Autrichtenne sur Parme et VItalte & la Fin 
da XVIII® Siècle, 1768-1796 (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XLIV. 1); 
M. de Taube, Le Tsar Paul J et VOrdre de Malte cn Russie (Revue d’His- 
toire Moderne, May); Léon Deries, La Captivité du Baron Paul de 
Krüdener, Secrétaire de VAmbassade de Russie, Septembre, 1812-Decem- 
bre, 1813 [son of Mme. de Kriidener, whose influence upon Alexander I. 
is well known] (Revue des Etudes Historiques, Apr.) ; Camille Piccioni, 
Le Général Sébastiani, Ministre des Afaires Etrangéres et Ambassadeur 
à Londres [1830-1840] (Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, XLIV. 1); 
Bernard Fay, Une Paix sans Victoire; la Paix de 1783 (ibid. 2); Emile 
Lesueur, Les Débuts du Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne-Lauraguats dans 
la Carrière Diplomatique, les Français & Rome en 1849 (tbid.) ; Adolf 
Törngren, Die Entuackhing der Fiunisch-Russischen Bestelungen seit 
dem Dorpater Frieden [Oct. 14, 1920] (Europäische Gespräche, July}; 
Admiral Sir Richard Webb, Freedom of the Seas [Inaugural Address 
at the annual meeting of the British Historical Association on Jan. 2] 
(History, Apr.). 


THE WORLD WAR 


To the French documents on the origin of the World War has now 
been added vol. II. of the first series. This covers the period from July, 
1875, to the clase of the year 1879. à 


The concluding parts ‘of vol. I., Austrian official history of the World ` 
War, Oesterreich-Ungarns Detain Krieg (Vienna, Verlag der Militar- 
wissenschaftlichen Mitteilungen) deal first with the summer campaign 
of Lemberg which resulted in the seemingly utter overthrow of the 
Austrians under Conrad. It appears that at one time Conrad was on the 
point of ordering a retreat to the “ bridgehead at Budapest” and again to . 
the “Danube line, Vienna-Budapest”. Russian changes of plan saved 
' him. The last section treats the Krakau, Limanowa-Lapanow campaign. 


‘The problem of the extent of the Kaiser’s effective authority during 
the World War is the subject of Lieutenant Colonel Alfred Niemann’s 
Kaiser und Heer, das Wesen der Konmandogewalt und thre Ausübung 
durch Kaiser Wilhelm H. (Berlin, Verlag für Kulturpolitik, 16 M.). 
The author was attached to the Kaiser’s suite during the closing months of 
the struggle, at a time when the outside world supposed everything was 
. in‘the hands of Ludendorff, and, after his resignation, of Hindenburg. 
The author insists, however, that all plans were submitted to the Kaiser, 
and that his choice was decisive, at least when there were alternatives. 
The book is ey a-defense of William IL 
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An important addition to the literature of the recent war is the first 
volume of the memoirs of General Max von Gallwitz, one of the chief 
German generals, published under the title Meine Fiihrertatigkeit wn 
Weltkriege, 1914-1976 (Berlin, Mittler, 1929, pp. 528). 

René Gerin’s fourteen questions addressed to M. Poincaré have added 
a fillip to the controversy about the war. For one thing it has called 
forth an article by Von Jagow in the Berliner Monatshefte for July. In 
the same number Major Gunther Frantz publishes facsimiles of the 
. Russian documents the authenticity of which M. Poincaré questioned in 
his answer to M. Gerin, entitled, Les Responsabilités de la Guerre. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Gustav Roloff, Dre Begriinduing 
des Balkan-Bundes nach den Serbischen, Englischen und Deutschen 
Akten und Anderen Quellen (Preussische Jahrbücher, May); Comte 
Storza, L'Homme qui aurait pu Sauver PAutriche: V Archiduc François- 
Ferdinand (Revue de Paris, May 1); Albert Pingaud, Études Diplomat- 
ques: PEntente et la Roumanie, 3 Mai-22 Aot rọr5 (Revue des Deux 
Mondes, May 1). 

GREAT BRITAIN 


General review : Thirty Years Study of a formerly Neglected Century 
of British History, r66o-r760, by Clyde L. Grose (Journal of Modern 
History, Sept.); British Foreign Policy, 1898-1912, by R. J. Sontag 
(1bid.). 

The dissertation by John Tracy Ellis, on Antt-Papal Legislation tn 
Medieval England, 1066-1377 (Washington, the Catholic University of 
America, 1930, pp. xiv, 137) aims to exhibit the similarity of medieval 
legislation and the acts passed by Parliament.in the reign of Henry VIII. 
‘and so to contribute to a clearer comprehension of the break with the 
papacy in the sixteenth century. 


In Der Streit wi das Widerstandsrecht; em Bettrag sur Geschichte 
der Englischen Revolution, Annemarie Gross discusses the theory of 
Stuart absolutism and the right of insurrection, illustrating the latter by 
an account of the attack on the king’s “ negative voice ”, the contests for 
control of the militia and for nomination of the chief crown officers, the 
ministerial impeachments and the royal trial (Abhandlungen zur Mitt- 
leren und Netteren Geschichte, no. 70, Berlin, Rothschild, 1929, pp. 127). 


Since the publication of Professor Harold Temperley’s Foretgn Policy 
of Canning in 1925, the papers of A. G. Stapleton, Canning’s private 
secretary, have been opened to his examination. Of these papers the 
most interesting which remain unpublished are the letters which passed 
between Lady Canning and Mr. Stapleton, when he was completing his 
Polstical Life of, Canning, printed in 1831. This group of letters Mr. 
Temperley makes the basis of an article in the July English Historical 
Review entitled Joan Canning on her Husband’s Policy and Ideas. 
Among the other articles in this number are: Elizabeth and the Nether- 
lands, 1586-1587, by Professor J. E. Neale; the Marquis of Abbeville and 
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his Brothers, by E. S. de Beer; and, in Notes and Documents, the Records 
of the Keepers of the Peace and their Supervisors, -1307~1327,’ by Bertha 
H. Putnam. co 


In History for July, William Miller, under the title of the Greek 
Centenary discusses the significant changes of the last hundred years as 
well as the present problems. He incidentally explains that 1830, the 
year of the London Protocol was chosen as the date to be celebrated 
rather than the outbreak of the revolt in 1821, because in 1921 “political 
circumstances were not favourable to a national commemoration”. In 
the same number H. Spencer Toy exhibits the intrigues characteristic of 
the “rotten borough ” system by a particular case, A Patronage Feud in 
a Pocket Borough: Helston, Cornwall. 


The practice of the Bulletin of the Historical Institute of chronicling 
the Migrations of Historical MSS., has in the June number been de- 
veloped into a new section, listing historical MSS. “ which have reached 
a presumably permanent home in the custody of some public or corporate 
body”. The accessions are to be recorded as follows: (1) the Public 
Record Office, (2) the five ‘copyright’ libraries: the British Museum 
Bodleian, Cambridge University, National Library of Scotland, National ~~. 
Library of Wales, (3) other university libraries, in alphabetical order, 
(4) college libraries, (5) places approved by the Master of the Rolls for 
the deposit of manorial records, and (6) other institutions. 


The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library for July continues the 
publication of an Arabic text of the Apocalypse of Peter with Dr. A. 
` Mingana’s translation. It also gives a Hand-List of the Collections of 
French and Italian Manuscripts in the Library, prepared by Moses Tyson 
‘of the staff. 


-The Baptist Quarterly, which publishes the transactions of the Baptist 

‘Historical Society of London, gives in the April and July numbers the 
_ first installments of an account by Wilfred S. Samuel of the varied 
religious and intellectual experience of Charles Marie de Veil, who began 
life at Metz as a Jew, David Weil, and finished it as a Baptist minister, 
having been in the meantime a Catholic, a canon regular of St. Augustine, 
prior of Ste. Geneviève, a Huguenot, and an Anglican clergyman. 


The fifth and final London volume of the report of the -Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments, An Inventory of the Historical Monu- 
ments in London, East London (London, H. M. Stationery Office, pp. 
xlviii, 149, plates 192, maps 2, 17 s. 6 d.), like its predecessor noticed here 
a year ago (XXXV. 209), deals with ecclesiastical and secular structures 
of the medieval and modern periods with the terminal date of 1714. In 
the Concluding Survey are embodied several brief papers. J. W. Bloe 
discusses Building Materials in Early and Mediæval London. This 
illustrates the dependence of architecture upon accessible supplies of 
material. The principal varieties of stone in the case of London were 
Kentish rag, of which the Tower is chiefly built, Caen, used in the White 
Tower, and Portland, which Sir Christopher Wren employed: so much in 
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rebuilding after the Great Fire. The commissioners admit that London 
“as a whole is poor in world-famed monuments of architecture ”, a state- 
ment which the reader will be inclined to accept only with serious 
qualifications after examining these five volumes. Of course, the com- 
missioners include the Tower among such monuments, ranking it as the 
“most important fortress in the world with a continuous military occupa- 
tion”. The illustrations of the characteristic features of the Tower 
number nearly one hundred. Another monument of considerable interest 
is Eltham Palace, which stands in Woolwich, well beyond the ordinary 
tourist’s route. It was built by the bishop of Durham about 1300. Still 
another is Morden College, designed by Wren for Sir John Morden “as 
an asylum for decayed Turkey merchants”. Within the twelve boroughs 
of East London the commissioners have designated seven churches and 
sixteen secular buildings as monuments “especially worthy of preserva- 
tion ”. 

Further material upon the reign of James I. has been made available 
by the publication of a Supplementary Report on the Manuscripts of the 
Earl of Mar and Kellie, preserved at Alloa House, Clacmannanshire, 
edited by the Rev. Henry Paton (London, H. M. Stationery Office, pp. 
xiv, 334, 7 s. 6 d.). These charters, letters, and other documents were 
discovered after the first report in 1904 of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission upon the manuscripts of this earl. The letters of chief in- 
terest fall in the years from 1612 to 1625. They were written to John, 
Earl of Mar, by his cousin, Thomas, Viscount Fenton, who resided at 
court. 


The three lectures which make up Mr. A. Mawer’s Problems of Place- 
Name Study (Cambridge University Press, 1929, pp. 140, 6 s.) originally 
delivered at King’s College, had as their purpose to explain some of the 
results already reached by the survey undertaken by the English Place- 
Name Society. Volumes VI. and VII. of that survey, recently published 
by the same press, deal with the Place-Names of Sussex. The first lec- 
ture, with the title of Racial Settlement, shows the light which study of 
this type throws upon the question of the extent to which the Britons 
survived the invasions of the Angles and Saxons. The second attempts 
the same service for the Vocabulary of our Forefathers. 


Volume VIII. in the series of Kölner Anglistische Arbeiten, under the 
general editorship of Professor Herbert Schöffler, is devoted to Dantel 
Defoe, Essay on Projects, by Ernst Gerhard Jacob (Leipzig, Tauch- 
nitz, 1929, pp. 142, 8 M.). Accepting the view of Werner Sombart that 
this essay is an important source for the study of the beginnings of 
capitalism, Dr, Jacob seeks first of all to place it in its true historical 
setting. The second chapter is upon Das Erfinderzeitalter (The Project- 
ing Age). Chapter VI. deals with the question of originality. The 
author regards Defoe as the prophet of many schemes of human better- 
ment which were to be realized decades and even generations after he 
died. 
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The student of English society of the period of the great reform bill 
should find much that is enlightening in the second volume of James 
Fenimore Cooper’s Gleanings in Europe, of which England is the sub- 
title. Robert E. Spiller is the editor (New York, Oxford University 
Press, pp. xix, 408, $3.50). The chapters are in the form of letters. 
The reader naturally turns first to Letters IX., X. and XI., which de- 
scribe Earl Grey and his Party, the House of Commons, and the House 
of Lords. Of course Letter VI. on Holland House can not be omitted. 
It was at Holland House and at Samuel Roger’s breakfasts that Cooper 
met the great figures of the day, including Scott and Coleridge. Cooper 
was not blind to the defects of the English social order, and on one 
occasion refers to London as “this huge theatre of vice and misery ”. 
In the same connection, further on, he remarks that “the comparison be- 
tween the condition of the common English house-servant, and that of 
the American slave, is altogether in savoury of the latter, if the hardship ` : 
of compelled servitude be kept out of view” 


The biography of George V., by so ee, a hand as Sir George 
Arthur (New York, Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, $5.00) will be 
read with sympathy. Historical controversies will never rage over the 
policies of the present king as they have.over his father’s, and his 
. biography is not a record of treaties and coalitions. It is the human story, 
told with tact and the reserve of a loyal. subject toward his monarch. The 
-allusions to international politics are valuable for the evidence they offer 
of the veil of prejudice through which’ English officialdom looked upon 
the European scene before 1914. 


The British National Trust for places of historic interest has received 
_ the gift of the best example of the Roman forts on Hadrian’s Wall, at. 
Housesteads, Northumberland (Borcovicus or Borcovicium) with nearly 
*a mile of the wall, including one of the milecastles. The Trust has also 
received the gift of Runnymede. l 

Several hundred portfolios of the letters of William E. Gladstone 
‘have been given by the family to the British Museum. 

The Royal Historical Society,.under the ‘provisions of the David 
Berry Trust offers a prize, consisting of a gold medal and £30 in money 
for the best essay on James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell. The essays 
should be sent, before Oct. 31, 1931, to the Secretary of the Royal His- 
torical Society at 22, Russell Square, London, W. C. r. 


. Among the recent publications of the British Historical Association | 
(London, G. Bell and Sons, 1928, 1929) are: Annual Bulletin of Histori- 
cal Literature, no. 18, dealing with publications of the year 1928, in seven . 
sections, compiled by Harold Temperley, Lillian M. Penson, and others; 
A Short Bibliography of English Constitutional History, by Helen M. 
Cam and A.S. Turberville; Foreign Historical Novels, by Harold 
Temperley; The English Captivity of James I., King of Scots, by E. W. 
M. ‘Balfour-Melville; and A Select List of Books relating to the History 
of the British Empire Overseas, edited by A. P. Newton. The price of 
each publication is 1 s. 2 d. . 
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Two volumes of interest are: Calendar of the MSS. of the Marquess 
of Salisbury preserved at Hatfield House, pt. xv, edited by M. S. Giuseppi 
(London, H. M. Stationery Office, ro s. 6 d.); C. E. Vulliamy, The 
Archaeology of Middlesex and London, with 59 illustrations and two 
maps (London, Methuen, ro s. 6 d.). 


Two articles of interest: Michael Freund, Zur Deutung der Utopia 
des Thomas Morus; ein Beitrag sur Geschichte der Staatsriison in Eng- 
land [the conceptions of Utopia reflect social and political conditions in 
contemporary England; much of it is based on England's insularity] 
(Historische Zeitschrift, CKLII. 2); Gabriel Le Bras, Le Sens de la Vie 
dans l Histoire du Droit: VOeuvre de F. W. Maitland, (Annales d’His- 
toire Economique et Sociale, July 15). ' 


FRANCE 


To the series of Poémes et Récits de la Vieille France, edited by Pro- 
fessor Jeanroy of the University of Paris, which throw light upon the 
moral and intellectual history of medieval France, have been added two 
small volumes, Mtracles de Notre Dame, translated by Mme. Myrrha Lot- 
Borodine, and Les Quinge Joies du Mariage, translated by Mme. M. L. 
Simon, (Paris, pp. xxxi, 158, xxx, 202). The miracle stories belong to 
the first of the type. The volume on the joys of matrimony comes from 
the antifeminist literature of the Middle Ages. One does not have to 
read far to see, as Professor Jeanroy, remarks in his introduction, that 
we have here an early example of the realistic romance, and that the 
author excels “dans la peinture ironique et amusée de la vie de tous les 
jours ”. ‘ 


It is not surprising that a strategist like General Max Weygand should 
be interested in the career of Turenne, but it is surprising that in his 
biography, entitled Turenne, Marshal of France, translated by George B. 
Ives (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1930, pp. 282, $3.50) he tells so little 
about the organization of armies or about the art of war as practiced by 
that great military genius. His volume is chiefly a running account of 
the many incidents of Turenne’s military career. 


Two essays upon Jouffroy et son Temps, by M. Jean Pommier, of the 
University of Strasbourg, have been brought together in a small volume 
(Paris, Alcan, pp. 75). Their titles are La Fin d’un Penseur and 
Un Scandale Posthume. They belong to the series issued by the faculty 
of Protestant Theology of the University of Strasbourg. 


In reviewing Mme. Madeleine Clemenceau-Jacquemaire’s Vie de Ma- 
dame Roland, Mr. Carl Becker wrote in the July number of this journal 
(XXXV. 854-856), “ Of all the lives, this one is the most scholarly and 
judicious ”. Fortunately it is now accessible in English, translated by 
Laurence Vail, Life of Madame Roland (New York, Longmans, Green, 
1930, pp. 345, $4.00). The translation is well done, although there are 
omissions, suggested by the desire to keep the biography within some- 
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. what briefer compass. Occasionally there is an over-simplification of 
style. For example, when the author remarks apropos of Rousseau’s 
sentimentalities and utopias, “ Ses disciples devatent aboutir 4 la Terreur 
comme la religion des pauvres et les faibles au tribunal du Saint Office”, 
this is rendered, “ All this led his disciples to the ‘Terror’”. The trans- 
lator may be‘pardoned for avoiding the difficulties of.a descriptive clause, 
part of a long sentence on Robespierre’s appearance, “l'œil entre-baillé 
sur un fond trouble d'où montait un vertige glacé”, which is Englished 
as “a cold eye”. The notes are transferred to the end of the book, and 
many are omitted. 


The classic avenue of information concerning the relations between 
Fersen and the French court is Klinckowstrém’s volume of 1878, which 
cited only a few passages frorh the Swedish nobleman’s journal. It is the 
original of this document that serves as the basis of Alma Soderjhelm’s 
Fersen et Marie-Antoinette; Correspondance et Journal Intime Inédits du 
Comte Axel de Fersen (Paris, Éditions Kra, pp. 390). Unfortunately, 
entries for the years 1776-1791 are lacking, a void which the editor at- 
tempts to fill from the correspondence, especially with Fersen’s sister 
Sophie, Countess Piper and with her lover, Taube. From all this, there 
seems small doubt of the close relations between Fersen and the queen. 
The book is of interest also for the flight to Varennes, the relations of 
the court with Mirabeau and later with the Constitutionalists, and for the 
policy of Gustavus III. 


Announcement is made of a new bibliography in eight volumes under 
the title La France Révolutionnaire et Impériale; Annales de Brbltog- 
raphie Méthodique et Description des Livres Illustrés (Grenoble, Ar- 
thaud). This bibliography of illustrated books is the fruit of twenty 
years’ labor by André Monglond in public. and private collections and 
fills an important chronological gap (1789-1815) between Cohen’s Gutde 
and Vicaire’s Manuel de Amateur. Reproductions of illustrations are 
by Léon Marotte. History, geography, literature, travel and art are 
among the fields covered. The initial volume appears in 1930; the re- 
maining seven will be published in as many years. 


This year’s French national congress of the historical sciences was 
- appropriately held at Algiers. In the opening session Professor Georges 
Margais, of the University of Algiers, read a paper upon the great periods . 
‘in the history of the land of the Berbers during the Middle Ages. 

L’ Algérie is the title of the second volume of the monumental work 
on the Histoire des Colonies Françaises et de VExpansion de la France 
dans le Monde, edited by Mm. Hanotaux and Martineau (Paris, Plon, 
100 fr.). The author of this volume is Professor Augustin Bernard, of 
the University of Paris. 


Prompted by the centenary of the event which it describes, La Dernière 
Conquête du Rot; Alger, 1830 is written by Prince Sixte de Bourbon 
from the royalist standpoint, but with a consistent effort at impartiality 
(Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 2 vols.). 
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It is not new in France for soldiers to write as well as to make history, 
and it is fortunate that Marshal Pétain has essayed to tell the story of 
the defense of Verdun (Verdun, New York, Dial Press, pp. 235, $4.00)- 
The translation is by Margaret Mac Veagh. In his preliminary sketch of 
the military situation at the beginning of February the Marshal does not 
conceal his surprise that the General Staff were so utterly unaware of the 
preparations which the Germans were making beyond the Verdun salient. 
The whole story is told with simplicity and a refreshing absence of 
rhetoric. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Gaston Dodou, Le Drame Con- 
Jugal de Catherine de Médicis (Revue des Etudes Historiques, Apr.) ; 
H. O. Evennett, Claude d’Espence et son “ Discours du Colloque de 
Poissy” [textual reproduction of hitherto unpublished document by 
member of Guise party] (Revue Historique, May); Robert de Traz. 
Agrippa d'Aubigné, 1551-1630 (Revue de Paris, May 15); Marc Bloch, 
La Lutte pour VIndividualtsme Agratre dans la France du XVIII¢ Siècle, 
pt. I., POeuvre des Pouvoirs Ancien Régime [enclosures, right of 
parcours, and other common rights] (Annales d’Histoire Economique et 
Sociale, July 15); Ambroise Jobert, La Diplomatie Française & Gênes à 
la Fin de 1792 [account of two French diplomatic failures] (Revue His- 
torique, May) ; Alexandre Zévaés, Le Mouvement Social. de 1789 à 1848, 
I.~III., to be continued {factory conditions in France, strikes, rise of 
socialism] (Nouvelle Revue, April 15-May 15); Albert Mathiez and 
René Farge, Journal de la Société des Amis de la Liberté et de VEgalsté 
Etablie à Bruxelles (Annales Historiques de la Révolution Française, 
March) ; Léon Cahen, L’Enrichissement de la France sous la Restauration 
(Revue d’Histoire Moderne, May) ; Camille Latreille, Lamartine en 1848; 
Documents Inédtts (Revue de Paris, May 1); Georges Bourgin, Aperçu 
sur VHistoire de la Commune de 1871 (Revue Historique, May); Robert 
Dreyfus, M. Thiers devant Allemagne, 1872-1873 (Revue de Paris, 
June 1); Henri Austruy, La Présidence de la Chambre des Députés, 1876- 
1930, I., concl. [complete list, accompanied by tables of electoral votes, 
biographical sketches and key-notes of inaugural addresses] (Nouvelle 
Revue, May 1, 15); Alfred Hérault, Les Dernters Jours du Cabinet 
Dufaure {from memoirs of member of Chamber, 1876-1877]. I. (Revue 
de Paris, June 1). 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


The first Bulletin of volume XCIV. of the Commission Royale d’His- 
toire, Académie Royale de Belgique, is devoted to a critical edition of a 
newly discovered chronicle of Valenciennes belonging to the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. It deals with contemporary history and is of 
special value, for Valenciennes and Hainaut are poor in contemporary 
accounts of that period. The editor of the chronicle is M. Etienne 
Delcambre. 


Two books of interest for the history of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands are, Great Britain and the Establishment of the Kingdom of the 
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Netherlands, 1813-1815, by G. J. Renier (The Hague, Nijhoff, pp. 360, 
10 Gid.), and Englands Antel an der Trennung der Niederlande im 
Jahre 1830, by Rudolf Steinmetz (The Hague, Njjhoff, PP- 271, 5.60 - 
Gid.). 


An article of note: Henri Davignon, Le Centenaire de Indépendance 
‘Belge [sketch of political, economic, social, and cultural development] 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, May 1). | t 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND BWITZERLAND 
General review: Marc Bloch, Histoire d Allemagne. Moyen Age [eon- 
cluded] (Revue Historique, May). | 


The Deutschrechiliche Beiträge, edited by Konrad Beyerle, whic 
for a generation furnished a valuable sequel to Gierke’s investigations 
in the history of German law and which were unfortunately suspended 
for some time, have begun to reappear more rapidly. In Band XII., 
Heft 1, Emil Goldmann dealt with Frankish legal atitiquities: in Heft 2 
Eugen Wohlhaupter; a student of the editor, presents a discussion of 
Hoch- wid Niedergericht in der Mittelalterlichen Gerichtsverfassung 


t 


Bayerns (Heidelberg, Winter, 1929, pp. 199). | 


The important contributions which Fritz Rorig has made to Hanseatic 
history have been brought together in a volume entitled Hanstsche 
Beiträge sur Deutschen Wirtschaftsgeshichte (Breslau, Hirt, 1929, pp. 
284). The most extended essay concerns the ownership by leading 
burghers of the market buildings in. Lübeck. The author also explains — 
the rôle of the German merchants i in the colonization of the lands beyond 
the Elbe. l 


An interesting example of sound work in the geography of a highly 
characterized locality is Die Bergstrasse: ein Beitrag sur Verkehrs- und 
Siedlungsgeographie, by Karl Neubaus (Frankfort on Main, Knauer, 
pp. 130). The Bergstrasse is a road which has appropriately given. 
its name to a region between Heidelberg and Darmstadt. 


In brief compass, Hajo Holborn has succeeded in giving a remarkably 
successful picture of Ulrich von Hutten and his place as “knight of the 
idea” in Reformation history (Leipzig, Quelle, 1929, pp. 175). This 
study, as well as Fritz Walser’s Politische Entwicklung Ulrichs von 
Hutten während der Entschetdungsjahre der Reformation (Historische 
Zeitschrift, Beiheft 14; Munich, Oldenbourg, 1928, pp. 131) may be re- 
garded as a reaction against the destructive criticism of P. Kalkoff and 
an effort to rebuild a new, positive estimate of the knight’s character and 
historical importance, 

Volumes IX-X. of the Mitteilungen des Vereines fiir Geschichte der 
Stadt Wien, edited by Dr. Josef Kallbrunner (Vienna, Gerold, pp. 156, 8, 
plates, I map) is a memorial of the defense of Vienna in 1529 against 
Solyman the Magnificent. It includes several essays the longest of which 
deals with the campaign. Another, by Fritz Dworschak, describes the 
numismatic memorials of 1529, with a plate reproducing many of them. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland aar 


The strange fate of Jud Süss, or Joseph Süss Oppenheimer, has been 
investigated anew by Selma Stern (Jud Siiss, Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 
1929, pp. xi, 346, 7.50 M.), who for the first time has utilized all the 
material, administrative as well as judicial, in the archives at Stuttgart 
and in other cities of South Germany. It will be recalled that Stiss was 
virtually chief minister of Karl Alexander of Wiirttemberg and that he 
trod so ruthlessly on the rights of nobles, guilds, and other semi-medieval 
organs that soon after Karl’s death he was legally done to death. His 
career gives an opportunity to study the conflict between the absolutist 
and mercantilist state and the traditional order. The story because of 
the personality of Süss and his spectacular career, seems to be on the 
borderland of romance and legend. About half the volume is made up 
of the documents in the case. There is also a good index. 


Haller was not only a poet of considerable reputation, but a cele- 
‘brated botanist, anatomist and all-round scientist of the old, heroic type. 
An interpretation of his Pietistic philosophy and scientific position in 
their relation to eighteenth century thought has been made in a sugges- 
tive study by Stephen d’Irsay, entitled Albrecht von Haller; etne Studie 
sur Getstesgeschichte der Aufklärung (Arbeiten des Instituts fiir Ge- 
schichte der Medizin an der Universitat Leipzig, Bd. I.; Leipzig, Thieme, 
pp. viii, 104). 

A whole array of new sources for the history of the German Par- 
liament of 1848 has been unearthed by Ludwig Bergsträsser through 
patient inquiry among relatives and descendants of the representatives, 
The chief value of those now published under the title Das Frankfurter 
- Parlament in Briefen und Tagebiichern; Ambrosch, Rümelin, Hallbauer, 
Blum (Frankfort on Main, Frankf. Soc. Druckerei, 1929, pp. 467) con- 
sists in the fact that they concern particularly personalities of the Left, 
the least-known wing of the parliament, and that they give an excellent 
impression of the inner workings of the various groups. 


It is obviously too soon to expect an authoritative estimate of the | 
career of Germany’s great war hero, but a simple, straightforward ac- 
count of his life will satisfy many legitimate curiosities. Such is the 
Biography of President von Hindenburg, by Rudolph Weterstetten and 
A. M. K. Watson (New York, Macmillan, pp. 276, $2.50). The imagi- 
nation is awed by contemplating the personal experience of a man who 
began his career at Königgrätz. This biography does not attempt a 
critical estimate of his work. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Oskar Dappen, Verfassungsge- 
schichte der Berner Landstädte nach den Fontes Rerum Bernenstum 
[period covered by the source is 1200-1378, shortly after which these 
towns come into Bernese possession] (Archiv des Historischen Vereins 
des Kantons Bern, XXX. 1); Walter Stietzel, Die Konstwntionsstewern 
und der Magdeburger Akgsisetarif vom 1 Juni 1725 (Thitringisch-Sachsi- 
sche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Kunst, XVIII. 2); Hans Herzfeld, 
Bismarck und die Skobelewepisode [Bismarck’s calmness. kept the ten- 
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sion created by the chauvinist, anti-German speeches of this popular 
Panslavist Russian general in 1882 from developing into a serious crisis] 
(Historische Zeitschrift, CXLII. 2). 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


General review: G. Luzzatto and G. Mondaini, Rassegna di Storia 
Economica [publications of 1927-1929 relating chiefly to Italy] (Nuova 
Rivista Storica, January—April). 

` The Rivista Storica Italiana is.now under the control of the Instituto 

Fascisto.di Cultura of Turin, and of the Fascist professors of the uni- . 
versity: Francesco Cognasso, as director, Giorgio Falco, and Francesco 
Lemmi. | 

Quellen und Forschungen aus Italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken, . 
the annual publication of the Prussian Historical Institute at Rome, con- 
tains in its vol. XXI. the following substantial studies; Wolfram von den 
Steinen, Enistehungsgeschichte der Libri Carolini; Hans Hirsch, St. 
Gallen und die Visconti; Otto Vehse, Die Päpsiliche Herrschaft in der 
Sabina bis zur Mitte des 12. Jahrhunderts; Carl Erdmann, Zur Entsteh- 
ung der Formelsammlung des Marinus von Eboli; Ludwig Bertalot, 
Cincius Romanus und seine Briefe; Leo Just, Hontheims Bemühungen 
um einen Bischofstis in den Oesterreichischen Niederlanden, 1756—1762. 
In addition, there is the report by the director, P. Kehr, of the institute’s 
learned activities for 1928-1929 and brief articles by P. Kehr, C. Erd- 
mann, and G. Tellenbach (Rome, Regenberg, 1929-30, pp. x, 314). 


_ A notable contribution in its field Has been made by the monograph 
-of Da Gatteo Padre Luigi on La Peste a Bologna nel 1630 (Forli, pp. 
219). . | 

Professor A. P. Usher has a brief description in the Annales d’Hts- 
toire Economique ei Sociale for July 15 of the classification in process 
of completion for the important municipal archives of Barcelona. Hith- 
erto no inventory has been published. 

Church and State in Visigothic Spain, by Aloysius K. Ziegler, (Wash- 
ington, the Catholic University of America, pp. xiii, 221) traces the 
influence of the Church in promoting the transition from an organization 
essentially tribal to a system of law, politics, and government of an 
advanced type, especially as compared with the other new nations of 
Western Europe. 

A communication from M, Isobel Munro, Craven Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in the Bollettino dell’ Associasione Internastonale 
degli Studi Mediterranei for June brings the unfortunate news that the 
fourth and last volume of Professor Adolf Schulten’s great work, 
Numantia, can not be printed because the ten thousand marks necessary 
are not in sight. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. Bigwood, Un Marché de 
Matières Premières: Laines d’ Angleterre et Marchands Italiens vers la 
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Fin du XIIe Siècle (Annales d'Histoire Economique et Sociale, 15 
Apr.); A. Jeanroy, Les Troubadours dans les Cours de UVItalie du Nord 
aux XIIe et XITIe Siècles (Revue Historique, May); Angelina Lucchini, 
Memoriale del Maresciallo Radetzky sulle Condisions d'Italia al Princtpio 
del 1848 (Nuova Rivista Storica, January-April); Arturo Marpicati, 
Alessandro Monti e la Legione Italiana in Ungheria nel 1849 (Nuova 
Antologia, May 1); Giuseppe Tucct, Del Supposto Archttetto del Taj e 
di Altri Italiani alla Corte det Mogul [defense of claims of Jeronimo 
Veroneo as architect of Taj-Mahal] (sb:d.). 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


A bibliography of the current historical literature of the Scandinavian 
countries is prepared annually by Kr. Setterwall and published in (the 
Swedish) Historisk Tidskrift. The lists also contain titles in languages 
other than Scandinavian. 


Frode Gribsvad in a recent article on Dansk og Tysk Historie- 
forskning efter Krigen Vedrodrende Sénderjylland (Sénderjydske 
Aarbiéger, 1930, 1 and 2) notes the interesting fact that since the war the 
history of North Schleswig, which for a century was dealt with in the 
spirit of propaganda, seems to have become a subject for ordinary scien- 
tific research. 


H. P. Hanssen, who for more than a generation was the political 
spokesman of the nationalistic movement in North Schleswig, has recently 
completed the second volume of his work Fra Kampaarene [from the 
years of conflict] (Copenhagen, 1929). The volume is chiefly a collection 
of speeches and other documents pertaining to the history of North 
Schleswig in the period of German control. 


The new Atlas of Finland (a third edition of the older Aflas de 
Finlande), which has been in preparation since 1922, is chiefly the work 
of Professor J. Granö, geographer at the University of Abo (Turku). 
The text is printed in Swedish, Finnish, and English versions and the 
new atlas maintains the high standard of excellence which made the 
older edition one of the finest geographical publications in the North 
(Helsingfors, 1929). 

Of much interest for the student of constitutional practice in the 
Middle Ages is a recent volume entitled Trondhetmens Forfatungshtstorte 
by Absalom Taranger. The work deals with the legal and political sys- 
tem of the region about the Trondhjem Fjord and is published in the 
current report of the Royal Norwegian Scientific Society (Det Konge- 
lige Norske Videnskabers Selskabs Skrifter, 1929, 5, Trondhjem, 1929). 


Professor Benson’s book on The Swedes and the American Revolu- 
tion is reviewed and discussed by Harald Elovson in De Svenska 
Officerarna i Nordamerikanska Frihetskriget (Scandia, 1929, 2). The 
discussion adds somewhat to the original account, the author having 
used materials to which Professor Benson apparently did not have access. 
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The controversy between Professors Erik Arup and Aage Friis (both 
of the University of Copenhagen) as to the nature of the political crisis im 
Denmark in 1863 is continued by Arup in a lengthy article, Danmarks. 
Krise, 1863, published in a recent number of Scandia (1930, 1) 

The current volume of Islandica, edited’ by Halldór Hermannsson,. 
is devoted to the Book of the Icelanders, “the first book which, so far as. - 
we know, was penned in the Icelandic language ”. |The volume contains 
an introductory essay, chiefly of historical content, the Íslendingabók i in its. 
original text, an English translation of the Book, and a series of critical, 
explanatory, and bibliographical notes. The work ‘shows thorough and. 
painstaking scholarship and is in every respect a real improvement on the 
older version of the Íslendingabók published by T im Origines: 
Islandice (1905). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Finnur insin Islands Aling 
(Nordisk Tidskrift, 1930, 4); O. Brandt, Das Problem des © Ruhe des 
Nordens’ im 18. Jahrhundert (Historische Zeitschrift, 1929, 3); Johannes 
Paul, Schweden und die Baltische Frage (Nordische Rundschau, 1929,. 
2-3); Lauritz Weibull, Carl XIPs Död [death of Charles XIL] 
(Scandia, 1929, 2); Halvdan Koht, Stadfestinga 1458 på Settargjerda i 
Tunsberg [confirmation of the agreement (1277) i to canonical elec- 
tions] (Historisk Tidsskrift [Norwegian], 1930, 2).! | 

| 


OENTRAL EUROPE AND THE NEAR, BAST 


L: Ms. Le. 


General review: P. Cloché, Htstetre Grecque er (Revue 
Historique, May). = 

The late Ernest Denis’s Histoire de la Bohéme ig to be reissued this 
month by Leroux. The subject of the first volume is Huss et la Guerre: 
des Hussties. This is followed by two on La Fin de Vindépendance 
' Bohême, and by two others on La Bohême depuis la| Montagne Blanche, 
bringing the history of the country to the opening of the nineteenth 
century. 

A volume of essays on the history of the Slavs and of Eastern Baoe 
was recently offered to Professor Jaroslav Bidlo, of the University of 
Prague, on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday. |The writers were 
former students, colleagues, and professional friends. Fortunately,. 
French summaries of the essays appear at the close af the volume. 


Professor A. I. Andrews has published in the [June issue of the 
Slavonic Review a list of instructors in American colleges and uni- 
versities who are including in their programs ‘courses in Slavic or East- 
ern’ European subjects. He follows this by a list of the institutions. 
and the courses. 

‘Dr. Asad Jibrail’ Rustum, of the American University of Beirut, 
has begun an important documentary series, Materials for a Corpus of 
Arabic Documents relating to the History of Syria under Mehemet Alt 
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Pasha, the first volume of which has recently been published by the 
American Press of Beirut. The series is to comprise from seven to ten 
volumes in the general style of the “ publications spéciales” of Société 
Royale de Géographie d’Egypt. The text is in Arabic. 


Two articles of interest: F. Clément-Simon, Une Grande Famille en 
Europe Centrale an XVe Siecle; les Comtes de Cilli [Slovene family] 
(Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, XLIV. 1); Démétrio Stadi, Les 
Fondements Psychologiques du. Devenir Néo-Grec [interpretation of the 
Greek Risorgimento] (Mercure de France, May 1). 


UNITED STATES 


GENERAL 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress, the following may be noted: correspondence with Richard 
Henry Lee, Thomas Jefferson, and others, and other papers of Thomas 
Lee Shippen and other members of the Shippen family, eight volumes, 
1755-1844; photostats of the records of the Court of Admiralty held in 
the province of Massachusetts Bay, of many additional letters of George 
Washington, and of several hundred papers of James McHenry, 1775~ 
1824; journal kept by David R. Williams as governor of South Carolina, 
1814-1816; about forty letters written to Guillaume Tell Poussin, envoy 
of France in 1849; and papers of Daniel Manning, 1883-1906. 


The collections of the Library of Congress have also been enriched 
by the purchase under authority of an Act of Congress of the Vollbehr 
collection of incunabula, including a copy of the Gutenberg Bible. 


Of the series in course of publication by the Division of Historical - 
Research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington there have been 
recently issued the Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave 
Trade to America, vol. I., 1441-1700, by Elizabeth Donnan, professor of 
‘Political Economy in Wellesley College, and vol. III. of Proceedings and 
Debates of the British Parliaments respecting North America, by Dr. Leo 
F. Stock, associate professor of American history in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. This volume carries the record to the end of the 
reign of George I. (1727). Vol. V. of the Correspondence of Andrew 
Jackson, edited by the late Professor Bassett, is going through the press. 


Bulletin 95 of the Smithsonian Institution is devoted to Contributions to 
Fox Ethnology, no. 2, by Truman Michelson (Washington, Government 
Printing Offce, pp. 183). The special subject is a sketch of the Buffalo 
Dance of the Bear Gens of the Fox Indians, the text written in the 
current Fox syllabary, with an English translation. Bulletin 96, by 
F. H. H. Roberts, jr, describes Early Pueblo Ruins in the Piedra Dis- 
trict, Southwestern Colorado (pp. 190). 


The Journal of the Société des Américanistes ae Paris, n. s., vol. 
XXI., fasc. 2, is devoted especially to studies of Indians and their dialects. 
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i 
The most curious is a list of Indian words ree the recollections 
of Pierre and Jean Baptiste Talon who had accompanied La Salle on his 
last, ill-fated expedition. 


The April number of Agricultural History Ber papers on the 
Economic Efficiency and Competitive Advantages of Slavery under the 
Plantation System, by Dr. L. C. Gray, and on the! History of American 
Wheat Improvement, by Dr. Carlton R. Ball. Dr. Gray’s paper, which is 
part of a general study of Southern agriculture pfior to 1860, now ap- 
proaching completion, was read at the joint meeting of the Agricultural 
History Society and the American Historical Association at Durham. 
Dr. Ball’s paper was read before the Agricultural History Society at its 
meeting in Washington in April. 


The Journal of the Irish American Historical Society, vol. XXVIII, 
1929~1930 (New York, published by the Society, pp. 317) contains be- 
_ sides the records of its proceedings many historical papers of interest 
in the study of the influence ‘of Ireland upon American life. The first is 
a diverting discussion of the Scotch-Irish in the War of the Revolution 
by Michael J. O’Brien, who is the historiographer of the society. An- 
other contribution is a list of passengers from |Ireland who reached 
American ports in 1811. It is worth remarking that of the thirty-seven 
ships which brought them, twenty-three sailed from Londonderry and 
Belfast. | 


The frontier West and its influence on the present American civiliza- 
tion, is the subject of the Colver Lectures delivered at Brown University 
by Professor Frederic L. Paxson, of the University of Wisconsin, and 
now published under the title When the West is Gone (Henry Holt, pp. 
137, $2.00). In the three lectures, When the West jwas New, The Middle 
West, and When the West has Gone, Mr. Paxson points out how the 
forces of the open frontier with its great expanse of cheap land, and the 
‘environment which it created, have shaped the character of the American 
people and, indeed, the whole history of the United States. Until 1896 the 
West-as typified by such leaders as Jefferson, Clay,| Jackson, Lincoln, was 
siiccessful in its political struggles but by 1896 the West as a frontier was 
gone and “the unique condition of our American experience reached its 
end”.. The final chapter is not only a discussion of the problems arising 
from the disappearance of the frontier, but a thoughtful expression of a 
belief in the fineness of the American heritage. | 


The two volumes of Charles and Mary Beard on the Rise of American 
Civilisation, which have won so high a place in contemporary historical 
writing, have now been republished in a one volume edition (New York, 
the Macmillan Company, $4.00) in order to sims them available as a 
college text. The authors believe that the student enters college with a 
fair background of political: history and that he will be stimulated by. a 
treatment which departs from conventional lines. 
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A book of great utility to that section of the intelligentsia which 
desires exact information upon the provisions of our fundamental law, and 
yet dreads to face batteries of footnotes, loaded with cases, decisions, and 
comparisons, is the Constitution of the United States, described in its 
subtitle as a Bricf and General Commentary, by William Bennett Munro 
(New York, Macmillan, pp. 197, $1.25). Each provision of the Con- 
stitution, upon which comment immediately follows, is printed in capitals 
and so centered. on the page as to be readily located. The exposition is 
always simple, clear, and vigorous, with the minimum of allusion to con- 
troversy. 


A new volume in the American Social Science series is The Negro in 
American Civilization, by Charles S. Johnson, of Fisk University (New 
York, Henry Holt, pp. xiv, 538, $4.00). It is the result of carefully 
engineered cooperative effort, the impelling motive being first to provide 
points of view and facts for discussion in a National Interracial Con- 
ference which was held in December, 1928. Several of the important 
problems discussed at the conference are presented in the second half of 
the volume by those who led in the discussions, and a summary of the 
discussion in each case follows, with the names of those who participated. 
The first part of the volume is concerned with many other phases of the 
problem, which were investigated by Professor Johnson himself with the 
aid of a grant from the Social Science Research Council. Among the 
topics are: Migration, Interplay of Negro and Immigrant Labor, Prob- 
lems of Educability, and Juvenile Delinquency. 


Dr. Kathe Spiegel, of Prague, who spent the years 1927-1929 in the 
United States on a Laura Spelman Rockefeller fellowship, has published 
in the collection of “ Gemeinnitziger Vorträge” (Prague) an essay on 
Amerikanische Geschichtsprobleme, which gives an illuminating descrip- 
tion of the recent development of historical writing here with the United 
States as its subject. A second essay by the same author deals with the 
Rechisleben der Amerikanischen Kolonialseit. 


We have been so accustomed to look at immigration from the point 
of view of its effects upon American industrial and social life that it is 
well to recall that the process is also emigration and to study the condi- 
tions in the country of its origin which promote or retard the movement. 
This has been done for one phase of the subject in The Background of 
Swedish Emigration to the United States, by John S. Lindberg, sometime 
Instructor in the University of Stockholm and Fellow of the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, pp. xiv, 272, $2.00). . 

Brand Whitlock’s brief biography, Abraham Lincoln, which first ap- 
peared in 1909 for the Lincoln centenary has now been republished (New 
York, Appleton, pp. 211, $1.50). 

In view of the present interest in the problem of crime it is fortunate 
that Dean Roscoe Pound's lectures on Criminal Justice in America, first 
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delivered seven years ago in Brown University on the,Colver foundation 
have now been published (New York, Holt, pp. xiv, 226, $2.00). The 
lecture which will probably be read with the greatest attention is on 
Criminal Justice in Nineteenth-Century America, for the history of social 
ills is often their clearest explanation. 


The distinguished advocate of German culture in America, Professor 
Kuno Francke, who died on June 25, had fortunately made in recent days 
a sketch, not without tragic lines, of his experiences! at Harvard Uni- 
versity in Deutsche Arbeit in Amerika (Leipzig, Felix Meiner, pp. 92, 
4 M.). The three chapters deal with his work as a teacher, the Germanic 
Museum and the initiation of exchange-professorships, and the World l 
War. Now that the fogs of war propaganda no longer choke the intelli- 
gence, the sad predicament in which believers in true German culture 
found themselves after 1914 may be contemplated with greater sympathy. 


The Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Great Britain, 
by Henry G. Hodges, sometime Harrison Fellow in Political Science in 
the University of Pennsylvania (Boston, Badger Press, pp. 148, $2.00), 
covers the affairs which belong to the second Cleveland administration. 
It 1s based upon printed material. 


The tendency of American college textbooks in history to reduce nar- 
rative to a minimum and devote their space to description of conditions 
is again illustrated in Professor Nelson P. Mead’s Development of the 
_ United States since 1865 (New York, Harcourt, Brace, pp. xi, 636, $3.00). 
He has divided the whole period into two sections, with the year 1900 as 
the line of demarcation, except for foreign affairs, where the year 1896 and 
the events leading up to the Spanish War are chosen for obvious reasons. © 
In each section the social or economic changes are described in successive 
- chapters. The nearest to a narrative appears in the treatment of politics. 
The tone in which international affairs are discussed is wholesome. 
Perhaps foreign readers will wonder why in the brief description of the 
campaign of 1918 a paragraph could not be found to tell what the British 

and French troops accomplished. 


An article of note: L. de Contenson, Deux Documents sur la Guerre 
d’ Amérique [letter by Baron de Verton to Comte de Ségur in 1826, 
describing work of French artillery at siege of Yorktown, 1781; extracts 
from journal of M. de Saint-Simon, relative to Admiral de Grasse 
and the Battle of- the Saints, 1782] (Revue d'Histoire Diplumatique, 
XLIV. 1). 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 


NEW ENGLAND 


The opening article in the New England Quarterly for July, entitled 
New England in the Seventeen-Thirties, by H. B. Parkes, presents one 
of those cross-sections of the historical process which are so provocative 
of reflection. Even the “flaming youth” of the present day might not 
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find Puritan young people so backward after reading this article. Another 
article of value for the period prior to the Revolution is the Rhode Island 
Merchants and the Sugar Act by Frederick B. Wiener. E. Wilder 
Spaulding contributes a chapter to the history of journalism in his ac- 
count of the Connecticut Courant. Interesting for the early relations 
with China is Ping Chia Kuo’s article on Canton and Salem. 


Mr. Charles E. L. Wingate has ready for publication the Life and 
Leiters of Paine Wingate, member of the Continental Congress and 
senator from New Hampshire. The work is to be published in a limited 
edition ($10 per copy) and issued to subscribers only (Mercury Printing 
Company, Medford, Massachusetts). 


The principal article in the Proceedings of the Vermont Historical 
Society (n. s., vol. I., no. 2,) is entitled Vermont at Gettysburg, an 
address delivered before the society on July 6, 1870, by George H. Scott. 
In addition there is an account by John Clement of the Naming of Ver- 
mont in 1763, with a map of Killington and Rutland, dated 1774. 


Vol. XV., nos. 3, 4 (Apr., July) of Smith College Studies in History 
is entitled The History of Tobacco Production in the Connecticut Valley, 
and the author is Elizabeth Ramsey. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The pages of the New York Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin 
for May are chiefly devoted to an account, by Raphael A. Weed, of the 
New York Stage in Photography. - 


| Among the.contents of the July number of the New York Genea- 

logical and Btographical Record are an article by Louis P. de Boer on 
the Van Santvoord Family in the Netherlands and America, and one by 
John R. Totten on Barent Jansen Van Tilburg. The same author’s com- 
pilation of records of the Grevenraedt Family is concluded. 

The June number of the Bulletin of the New York Public Library 
reports among the manuscript accessions a collection of papers relating 
to the introduction of printing into South America, and a Work Book 
of the printing house of Benjamin Franklin and David Hall, 1759- 
1766, the gift of Mr. Edward S. Harkness. This book is described in 
the August Bulletin by George Simpson Eddy. In the July and August 
numbers are pts, III. and IV.. of Manhattan Maps. 


Thomas Dongan, Governor of New York, 1682-1688, by John H. 
Kennedy, (Washington, the Catholic University of America, pp. ix, 131) 
is an attempt to give this colonial personage a more adequate treatment 
than he has hitherto received. 


It the Origin and Htstory of the New York Employing Printers’ As- 
sociation (New York, Columbia University Press), Miss Charlotte E. 
Morgan, of Hunter College, has given a somewhat broader account than 
the title implies. Her narrative opens with the picturesque figure of 
William Bradford who in 1693 became official printer in New York. 
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When we reach the beginnings of the machine age, it appears that: the. 
journeymen were the first to organize. Their employers were content to 
make temporary arrangements for common action until 1862, when the 
Typothetae began their organization. 

-Two of the articles in the Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical. 
Society for July are: Proposed Early Ship Canals across Newark Mea- 
dows, by Edward S. Rankin, and a brief account, by William H. Richard- 
son, of Washington’s projected enterprise against New) York in November, 
1780. 

The Pennsylvania Magastine of History and Biography for July pub- 
lishes the address of John Frederick Lewis at the. dedication of the 
statue of. John Marshall in Philadelphia on January 7. Richard S. 
Rodney ‘deals with the Early Relations of Delaware and Pennsylvania. 


Mr, Henry J. Canbury contributes to the Bulletin of the Friends’: His- 
torical Association, spring number,.some notes concerning « Anthony 
Benezet and Barbé-Marbois. 


, The Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia for March opens with the Note Book of the Venerable Bishop. 
John Nepomucene Neumann, covering his missionary work in a terri- 
tory which includes the present dioceses of Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Harrisburg, Scranton, and much of Altoona. Another article continues 
the history of the Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis up to 1928. 


In the July number of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga- 
gine Mrs. Elvert M. Davis, using the title. By Invitation of Mrs. Wilkin- 
son: an Incident of Life at Fort Fayette, relates the story of a dinner 
given by Mrs. James Wilkinson at “the Garrison” in honor of the in- 
auguration of Thomas Jefferson as President. Much of the article per- 
tains to General Wilkinson and his wife, the former Anne Biddle. 
Among the other articles are one by John W. Oliver on Pittsburgh’s 
Awakening One Hundred Years Ago, and one by Fleming Nevin on the 
Liquor Question in Colonial and Revolutionary War Periods. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The South Atlantic Quarterly for July is devoted chiefly to literary 
history, with articles on Wesley, Shelley, and Leigh Hunt. On the 
political side is an article by Eugene E. Rovillain, of the University of 
Michigan, on Mexico, an Analysis and a Constructive Suggestion, which 
will be read with some surprise because of its panegyric on Porfirio Diaz. 
The writer’s conclusions are based upon an historical interpretation of 
Mexico’ s abiding characteristics. 


‘Mr. DeCourcy W. Thom contributes to the June number of the’ 
-Maryland Historical Magasine an article entitled Something more of the 
Great Confederate General, Stonewall Jackson, and one of his Humble 
Followers in the South of Yesteryear. The “Humble Follower” was 
Joseph Pembroke Thom, father of the author, and the article principally 
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concerns a duel during the Mexican War in which Jackson and the 
author’s father were the seconds. Percy G. Skirven deals with Durham 
County: Lord Baltimore’s Attempt at Settlement of his lands on the 
Delaware Bay, 1670-1685. 


The Bulletin of the Virginia State Library, vol. XVII., no. 4, is a- 
Check-List of Virginia State Publications, 1928, being the third annual 
check-list of such documents. It is edited by Dr. H. R. McIlwaine, 
State Librarian. 


The Virginta Magazine of History and Biography contains an article 
by Charles E. Kemper on the Valley of Virginia, 1765-1782, and the con- 
clusion of Edgar E. Hume’s account of the Virginia branch of the 
Humes of Wedderburn. The present installment consists largely of 
letters from members of the Hume family, 1740-1758. 


The July number of the William and Mary College Quarterly His- 
torical Magasine has an article by C. Clowes Chorley, D.D., on ‘the 
Planting of the Church in Virginia, and some recently discovered docu- 
ments pertaining to the college. These include an account by James Blair 
of the college business (1691-1693), a statement by Mongo Ingles (1705), 
and a fragmentary account by Governor Nicholson. 


Dr. Lyon G. Tyler begins in the July number of Tyler’s Quarterly 
Historical and Genealogical Magasine the publication of a history of 
the Old Virginia Line in the Middle States during the American Revolu- 
tion, 


Mr. Landon C. Bell, author of The Old Free State, has brought out 
through the William Byrd Press of Richmond Cumberland Parish, 
Lunenberg County, Virginia, 1746-1816 (pp. 633). The history of the 
parish is related in 165 pages, somewhat more than one-third of them 
being devoted to two of the ministers, Rev. James Craig and Rev. John 
Cameron. There follow genealogical notes,. Rev. John Cameron’s regis-_ 
ters of marriages, baptisms, and funerals (1784-1815), and the Vestry 
Book, 1746-1816. The index lists the names as found, with their variant 
spellings. Mr. Bell has made a very valuable contribution to the history 
of the church in Virginia. 


Among the recent accessions to the manuscript collections of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission are: 332 letters, military papers, 
and addresses of Lieutenant General Daniel- H. Hill; 484 letters and 
papers of the Michaux-Randolph Papers, 1745-1902; 600 volumes of 
North Carolina county records; photostats of North Carolina material 
in the Draper Collection and in that of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania; and photostats of twenty-five Dobbs manuscripts in the Public 
Record Office of Northern Ireland, chiefly correspondence of Governor 
Arthur Dobbs. 


In the July number of the North Carolina Historical Review Charles 
P. Loomis describes the Rise and Decline of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union (1902-1928); R. H. Woody treats Some Aspects of the Economic 
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Condition of South Carolina after the Civil War; and. Edgar W. Knight, 
contributes some notes on John Chavis, a negro preacher and teacher in 
Virginia and North Carolina in the early nineteenth century. 


The July number of the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Magasine contains, besides continuations hitherto mentioned, a first in- 
stallment of the letters of Peter Manigault (1731-1773), edited by Mabel 
L. Webber, and Inscriptions from the Churchyard of Prince George, 
Winyah, contributed by Louise Johnson and Julia Rosa. 


The Florida Library Bulletin for April includes a Preliminary Check 
List of Floridiana, 1500-1865, in the Libraries of Florida, compiled by 
Pattie Frost. i 


The contents of the July number of the Louisiana Historical Quarterly 
include the documents pertaining to a criminal trial before the Superior 
Council of Louisiana in May, 1747, translated by Heloise H. Cruzat, 
with an introduction by Henry P. Dart; an account, by Manie-W. John- | 
son, of the Colfax Riot of April, 1873; ihe fifth installment of James K. 
Greer’s study of Louisiana Politics, 1845-1861; and some reminiscences ` 
of Reconstruction days by Lucy P. Scarborough. 


The Baptists of Tennessee, vol. I. (Southern Publishers, Ine., Kings- 
port, Tennessee), is a very small volume in two parts. Part I. is an 
address by Judge Samuel C. Williams, author of The Lost State of 
Franklin, etc., on Tidence Lane, Tennessee’s First: Pastor, part II. a 
` history, by Rey. S. W. Tindell, of Tennessee’s First Church, Buffalo 
Ridge. 

W. C. Holden contributes to the July number of the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly an article on the Problem of Maintaining the Solid 
Range on the Spur Ranch, “a restricted study of the losing fight of the 
ranchman on the Texas Plains against the irresistible encroachment of the. 
‘nester’”. The study pertains to the Spur and Matador ranches in’. 
Dickens and Motley counties, Texas, in the period of 1898 to 1905. The 
same number contains the first installment of a journal of a trip through 
Texas and northern Mexico in 1846-1847, kept by William A. Mc- 
Clintock, a volunteer in the second Kentucky regiment, and recording a 
part of his journey from Kentucky to Monterrey to serve in the Mexican 


War. 


An, interesting phase of the Know-N othing movement in the United 
States is the subject of Political Nativism in Texas, 1825-1860, by Sister 
Paul of the Cross McGrath, M. A. (Washington, the CatHglie University 
of America, 1930, pp. vili, 209). 

| 
WESTERN STATES 


In the account of the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association given in the July number of this journal the inter- 
esting fact should have been noted that Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg, of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, was elected president. The 
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Association is making a special effort to increase its membership, Dr. 
Joseph Schafer being chairman of the committee in charge. 


The articles in the July number of Mid-America are: the Martyrs of 
New France, by Georges Rigault; the Winnebago Mission: a Cause 
Célébre, by M. M. Hoffman; and a sketch of Senator Thomas Henry 
Carter (1845-1911), by Laurence P. McHattte. 


The Filson Club History Quarterly for July has two articles pertain- 
ing to the history of Louisville, one by Carl Bernhardt on Certain Phases 


of the Origin of Louisville, and one by A. J. Webster on Louisville in the 
Eighteen-Fifties. 


Dr. Willard Rouse Jillson has brought together a group of fifteen 
studies and narratives in-early Kentucky history, to which he has given 
the title Tales of the Dark and Bloody Ground (Louisville, C. T. Dearing 
Printing Company). These papers several of which have not hitherto 
been printed, relate chiefly to phases and episodes in Kentucky’s be- 
ginnings, including some original journals and narratives. 


As a consequence of action taken last February at the Ohio History 
Conference, made up of representatives of local historical societies and 
of departments of history in colleges and universities, a Committee on 
Codperation, meeting on July 12, decided that the following projects 
should be carried out under the direction of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society: a check-list of Ohio newspapers, a calendar of 
unpublished manuscripts bearing on Ohio history in libraries outside the 
state, and a cooperative history of the state, to be known as A Sesqui- 
centennial History of Ohio. The committee also urged that libraries 
of the state which possess manuscripts bearing on Ohio history should 
prepare calendars of them. 


Among the articles in the Michigan History Magazine, summer num- 
ber: Mackinac Island under French, English, and American, by Hazel F. 
Schermerhorn; Reminiscences of the Lumber Camp, by A. S. Draper; 
and a reprint of the late Clarence W. Alvord's paper on the Conquest 
of St. Joseph, Michigan, by the Spaniards. 


The topic in the May number of the Burton Historical Collection 
Leaflet is entitled Two Girls of Old Detroit and embodies the remi- 
niscences of Mary A. Brevoort Bristol and Electa B. Sheldon-Stewart of 
the period 1812-1830. . 


The Indiana Historical Bureau, on July 23, published volume III. 
of Constitution Making in Indiana, by Charles Kettleborough, director 
of the Legislative Bureau. This book gives all the official documents 
between 1916-1930 connected with amendments and proposed amend- 
ments to the Indiana Constitution of 1851, and with attempts to secure 
a constitutional convention, also an appendix giving all the amendments 
proposed to the Constitution of 1851 from its adoption. It shows 400 
amendments officially proposed and only 9 adopted. The reason why 
amendments, many of them intended to remove antiquated features of 
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the constitution have failed, is the requirement that each shall have. 
received a majority of the aggregate vote cast at the election at which the 
particular amendment is submitted. 


The Indiana Historical Society, on Derodher 11 of this year, will 
observe the one hundredth anniversary of its founding. Among the 
plans adopted is the publication of a centennial handbook containing a 
history of the Society, written by Dr. James A. Woodburn. = 


In the June number of the Indiana Magazine of History Richard 
A. Tilden offers an estimate of Albert J. Beveridge: Biographer; Robert 
A, Woods relates the history of Presbyterianism in Princeton, Indiana, 
1810-1930; Stephen S. Visher discusses the Distribution of the Birth- 
places of Indianians in 1870; and Earl E. McDonald writes briefly on the 
Disposal of Slaves by Will in Knox County, Indiana. 


The Indiana History Bulletin for April contains the Proceedings of 
the eleventh annual Indiana History Conference, December 13-14, 1929. 
Several of the papers read at the conference have appeared in the 
Indtana Magazine of History. Another paper of general interest dis- 
cusses the Contribution of the Southern States to the Settlement of 
Indiana. ~- 


The January number of the Journal of: the Illinois State Historical 
Society contains articles by Josephine C. Chandler on New Salem: an 
Early Chapter in Lincoln’s Life, and by Earl W. ‘Wiley on Lincoln in. 
the Campaign- of 1856. In the April number is a study, by E. L. Kim- 
ball, of the record of Richard Yates as Civil War Governor of Illinois. 
- Douglas the-Loyal, a hitherto unpublished manuscript of James Pollock 
is also included, with an introduction by Esther C. Cushman. 


In the June number of the Wisconsin Magagme of History J. H. A. 
Lacher relates the significant facts in the life story of Francis A. Hoff- 
mann (1822-1903), German immigrant to Illinois, where he had an active 
career as teacher, preacher, legislator, and business man, and latterly, 
having removed to Wisconsin, won distinction as an agricultural writer 
over the name of “Hans Buschbauer”. His granddaughter, Mrs. 
Minna F. H. Nehrling, in Memoirs of Riverside Farm, gives some ac- 
count of the family life in Wisconsin. H. J. Desmond contributes some 
records of Early Irish Settlers in Milwaukee, and Francis Magyar the 
History of the Early Milwaukee German Theatre (1850-1868). In the 
section of Documents is a letter from some Welsh immigrants (1847). 


Among the accessions to the manuscript collections of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin are six letters of Zachary Taylor written in 
1835 while commandant at Fort Crawford and many papers relating 
to Judge Byron Paine, chief exponent in Wisconsin, prior to the Civil 
War, of the doctrine of State Rights and Nullification. The society has 
just published the Calendar of Tennessee and King’s Mountain Papers 
in the Draper Collection. It has in press California Letters of Lucius 
Fairchild, a “Forty-niner”, edited by Joseph Schafer, and elaborately 
illustrated with sketches of scenes on the trail in 1849. 
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Volume III., no. 4, of the Bulletin of the Public Museum of the City 

of Milwaukee is an illustrated monograph by W. C. McKern setting 

forth the result of a study by himself and assistants of The Kelizien and 

Nitschke Mound Groups, situated in Sheboygan and Dodge ‘counties, 
Wisconsin, 


The June number of Minnesota History has an article on the Early 
History of Steamboating on the Minnesota River, by William J. Petersen, 
and reprints from the Mtunesotian of 1853, with an introduction by 
Willoughby M. Babcoek, an account, presumably by the editor of that 

paper, of a journey up the Minnesota Valley to Fort Ridgely. 


The two handsome volumes on Municipal Government and Adminis- 
tration tn Iowa, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh (Iowa City, State 
Historical Society of Iowa, pp. vii, 608; xi, 668) form volumes V. and 
VI. of the series called Applied History. They are made up of twenty- 
two monographs on topics such as the Legal Status of Municipalities, the . 
City Manager, and the Municipal Administration of Public Utilities. 
These monographs are contributed by half as many authors whose work 
has been coGrdinated by Ruth A. Gallaher, who herself prepared eight. 
Although figures never lie, statistics are often puzzling. For example, 
the arrests in Sioux City for the sale of intoxicating liquor, during the 
year Apr. 1, 1926—Mar. 31, 1927, were four; but the arrests for intoxica- 
tion were 2529! It is significant of a tendency in modern cities that the 
longest monograph is on the Administration of Municipal Finances. 


The principal] contents of the July number of the Jowa Journal of 
History and’ Politics are a study by A. P. Nasatir of Anglo-Spanish 
Rivalry in the Iowa Country, 1797-1798, and the second installment of the 
Journal and Letters of Corporal William O. Gulick (February-August, 
1862), edited by M. H. Guyer. 


The June number of the Palis:psest has an article by C. R. F. Smith 
on the Iowa Homestead, and two, by A. T. Thompson and Peter Ains- 
worth respectively, on the Wallace and Meredith farm publications. 
The July number is devoted to agricultural histo‘, including articles by 
H. A. Wallace on the Civilization of Corn, John A. Hopkins, jr., on the 
Passing of the Herds, H. D. Hughes on the Coming of the Legumes, 
and D. R. Murphy on the development of the hog industry in Iowa. 


dn the July number of the Annals of Iowa Mrs. Abbie Mott Benedict 
tells the story of her early days in Iowa, and Professor F. I. Herriott 
concludes his Appreciation of August P. Richter, editor of Der Denrokrat 
(Davenport, Iowa), 1884-1913. 

The University of Missouri Studies, IV., nos. 3 and 4 (July Sn 
. October, 1929), is a reprint of Some Political, Writings of James Otis, 
collected, with an introduction, by Professor Charles F. Mullett. Pro- 
fessor Mullett asserts that Otis is “ one of the most talked about and least 
read leaders of the American revolutionary period”. 
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' Inthe July number of the Missouri Historical Review Theodore C: 


Atchison, giving some account of the life of David R. Atchison, takes 
the ground that Atchison was, in fact, “ President of the United States 
during Sunday, March qth, 1849”. In the same issue are two documen- 
tary articles, namely: an Account of Spanish Louisiana, embodied in a 


letter from Miro to Rengel, Dec. 12, 1785, translated and edited by A. P. 


Nasatir; -and Selling Missouri Mules down South in 1835, being some 
letters from Nathaniel Leonard to his. brother. 


The operation of geographical influences in American local Kin: 


while not an-unworked field, deserves still greater attention. „Fofr this . 


reason is especially welcome the’ study entitled The Influence of Environ-. 


ment on the Settlement of Missouri, by James F. Ellis, Ph. D. (St. Louis, 
Webster Publishing Company, 1929, pp. 180). After a preliminary 
chapter explaining Environmental Factors and Influences, the author de- 
scribes the effects noted in each.of six successive periods of Missouri 
history, beginning with the first French settlements. 


The June number of the Chronicles of Oklahoma includes an account, 
by John B. Davis, of the Life and Work of Sequoyah, inventor: of the 
Cherokee alphabet, and a continuation of Ohland Morton’s study of the 
Government of the Creek Indians. | 


Among the articles in the May number of the’ Ëolürado Magasine l 


are the Founding of Durango, Colorado, by Mary C. Ayres; Fraeb’s s> 


Last Fight and how Battle Creek got its name, by LeRoy R. Hafen; and 
Frontier Firearms, by Chauncey Thomas. In the July ETIN are: 


Antoine Robidoux, Kingpin in the Colorado River Fur Trade, 1824-1844, 
‘by Joseph J. Hill; Life at Camp Weld and Fort Lyon in 1861-1862; an 
extract from the diary of Mrs. Byron. N. Sanford, ‘edited by Albert B. 
Sanford; and the Tyler Rangers, the Black Hawk Company, and the 
Indian U of 1864, by James F. Willard. 


‘he July number of the New Mexico Historica Review’ contains, 
among other articles, the concluding part of John P. Clum’s paper en- 
titled Apache Misrule; part II. (1542—1581) of Bandelier’s Documen- 
tary History of the Rio Grande Pueblos; and the recollections of three 
_ Confederates respecting some aspects of the Confederate invasion of 

New Mexico. . . 


' The recentis organized Quivira Society has seated as its initial pub- 
lication the Relation of the Espejo Expedition to New Mexico in 1 582- 
1583, from the records of Diego Perez de Luxan, translated by Dr. George 
P. Hammond, managing editor of the society, and Dr. Agapito Rey, of 
Indiana University. It is the plan of the society to publish two volumes 
‘each year. 


t aa 


The California History Nugget for May, 1929,. TE an account . 


of the Flying Cloud and the California Skipper Fleet and a sketch of 


Josiah Gregg, author of Commerce of the Prairies, ror the Journal of a ~ 


Santa Fé Trader. 


T 


ee 
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Among the articles in the June number of the Oregon Historical 
Quarterly are: the Centennial of the Covered Wagon, by Albert Hawkins; 
the Woolen Mills of Brownsville, 1860-1889, by Alfred L. Lomax; and 
the second installments of James D. Miller’s Pioneer Narrative and Elsie 
F. Dennis’s study of Indian Slavery in the Pacific Northwest, 


In the July number of the Washington Historical Quarterly Joseph 
Ellison writes of the Covered Wagon Centennial, F. W. Howay of the 
Attempt to Capture the Brig Otter, and W. M. Underhill of the Historic 
Bread Riot in Virginia City (1865). 


Three important papers read at the Captain Cook Sesquicentennial 
Celebration at Honolulu two years ago havé now been published by the 
Sesquicentennial Commission and the Archives of Hawaii Commission ` 
under the title Hawai, Early Relations with England, Russia, France. 
The papers were presented by Judge F. W. Howay, Dr. Frank A. Golder, 
and Mr. George Verne Blue. A foreword has been written by Albert 
Pierce Taylor, librarian of the Archives of Hawaii. No. 16 of the Papers. 
of the Hawaiian Historical Society is composed of the papers read at 
the meeting of last October. One of these was a re-reading of a paper 
on the Hui Kwaihau presented at a meeting in 1916 by Charles S. Dole. 
Mr. Albert Pierce Taylor deals with the Intrigues, Conspiracies, and 
Accomplishments in the Era of Kamehameha IV. and V. The thirty- 
eighth annual Report also contains several papers of considerable inter- 
est, including Early Years of the Hawaiian Legislature, by Thomas Mar- 
shall Spaulding, and an Interesting Hawaiian in Old Oregon, by 2 
Neilson Barry. r 

CANADA 


The Eighteenth Report (1929 pp. 206) of the Department of Public 


Records and Archives of Ontario, by Alexander Fraser, contains for the 


most part original documents concerning the peopling of the Province of 
Upper Canada, 1792-1796, covering the administration of Lieutenant 
Governor John Graves Simcoe. i 


Vol. VI. of the Cambridge Dey of the British Empire has- the 


oe subtitle of Canada and Newfoundland. 


Soon after the beatification of the eight Jesuit missionaries who suf- 
fered martyrdom at the hands of the Iroquois, anticipating that ‘they would 
be canonized, P. Henri Fouqueray, S. J., undertook once more the narra- 
tive of their saintly and heroic lives. The book which he did not live to 
complete was finished by Alain de Becdeliévre. Its title is Mattyrs du 
Canada (Paris, Pierre Téqui, pp. 354, 15 fr.). It is based upon a 
careful examination of the documents, and it tells the story sympathet- 
ically and with skill. n 

The case of Father Le Loutre, missionary to the Micmacs and vicar- 
general of Acadia, is reéxamined in the Canadian Historical Review for 
June, by Mr. Norman McL. Rogers, who finds Parkman’s strictures’ too 
severe. Mr. Rogers believes that the sudden attack of the abbé on Anna- 
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polis Royal is at least explicable. It was a question of obeying the 
explicit orders the had received from Louishourg or being governed by the 
obligations which the courtesy of Mascarene, the English governor, had 
extended to him. Two other articles in the July number give an account 
of the annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association and of 
the session in England of the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences. l 


For the study of the economic history of French Canada it is well to 
read the detailed review which M. Léon Vignols has made of the work 
of Paul Emile Renaud, Les Origines Economiques du Canada (Mamers, 
1928, pp. 488), and which, published first in the Revue d'Histoire Eco- 
nomique et Sociale, has now been issued separately (Paris, Marcel 
Rivière, 1929, pp. 76), The review is a detailed, analysis, with indica- 
tions of other aspects of the problem. One defect of method, M. Vignols. 
finds, is the lack of a clear chronological frame work. 


Of great interest to students of the career of Gneral Wolfe is Wolfe 
and the Artists: a Study of his Portraiture, by J. Clarence Webster 
(Toronto, thé Ryerson Press, pp. 74, plates 29). The author was fortu- 
nate enough to become the possessor in 1924 of a hitherto unknown por- 
trait, which he dates in the winter of 1758-1759. This, painted from 
life, he reproduces in color as the frontispiece. There are niany well- 
known portraits which were made after the death of Wolfe. The 
familiar scene of Wolfe’s death on the Plains of Abraham as depicted 
by West is analyzed by the author and its imaginary elements pointed 
out. Of these perhaps the most curious is the Indian seated in the. 
foreground, because there was not, the author tells us, a single Indian 
with the British forces. 


MEXICO AND SOUTH AMERICA 


In the Htspanitc American Historical Review for August, the title of 
the first article, Diplomatic Futility, awakens a curiosity which the con- 
tents do not disappoint. Although the world has been full of this. 
phenomenon, the particular examples are drawn from the relations of- 
the United States to the inchoate republic of Central America. We are 
told how one diplomatic agent after another either failed to reach his 
destination, three dying en route, or. accomplished nothing after. his 
arrival. The period dealt with is from 1824 to 1849. Two other 
articles by J. Fred Rippy and Salvador Mendoza, treat the new Mexican 
Penal Code. Still another, by Clyde L. Grose, discusses the Anglo-Portu- 
guese Marriage of 1662. In the Bibliographical section are documents 
relating to the publication of the Memorias Históricas of Rafael Anténez 
y Acevedo, contributed by Arthur P. Whitaker, and a description of the 
East Florida Papers in the Library of Congress by Mabel M. Manning. 


Vol.. VII. of the Colección de Documentos Inéditos para la Historia 
de Hispano-Ameérica that is being published by the Spanish-Cuban In- 
stitute of History at Seville is an installment of an index of the Cuban 
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documents contained in the Archivo General de Indias. Vol X. of the 
same series is an installment of an index of the documents in the Ameri- 
can division of the Archivo de Protocolos at, Seville. 


Joaquin Llaverias has written a study entitled Los Periédicos de 
Afarti (Havana, Pérez Sierra and Co., 1929). 


Nos, 1-6 of the Boletin del Archivo Nacional.of Cuba prints a study 
of the periodical press in Cuba as well as some documents concerning the 
revolution of 1835 in Venezuela. 


Among the recent publications of the Academy of History of Cuba 
are the following studies: La Misión Diplomática de Enrique Piñeyro, 
by Dr. A. Iraizoz y de Villar; Pertodtsmo y Periódicos Espirituanos, by 
Manuel Martinez-Moles; Hombres de 51, by J. Juarez Cano; and La 
Cwilizacién Taina en Pinar del Rio, by Dr. P. Garcia Valdés. The same 
society is also publishing the Actas de las Asambleas de Representantes 
y de Consejo de Gobterno durante la Guerra de Independencia. 


No. 48 of the Boletin de la Academia Nacional de la Historia of 
Venezuela reprints an article from the Revista Chilena de Historia y 
Geografia by Benjamin Oviedo Martinez concerning the mysterious 
Lautaro Lodge. It prints inedited letters of Andrés Bello and General 
J. M. Cordoba as well as the wills of the grandparents of General 
Francisco de Miranda. No. 49 of this bulletin contains a documented 
article by Vicente Lecuna concerning Bolivar in 1814, and an article by 
Fr. Pedro Leturia on the ecclesiastical annals of Venezuela. It also 
contains an installment of the diary of Francisco de Miranda’s European 
tour, and an installment of documents concerning the colonial history of 
Venezuela. 


No. 33 of the Archivo Histórico Diplomático Mexicano, which is 
entitled El Empréstito de México á Colombia, is a collection of docu- 
ments concerning a loan made by Mexico to Colombia in 1826, with in- 
troduction and notes furnished by J. Ramirez Cabañas. 


No. 207 of the Boletin de Historia y Antigtiedades, the organ of the 
Colombian Academy of History, contains a documented article by Pablo 
Lozano y Lozano concerning Bolivar, the Congress of Panama, and 
American solidarity. In no. 208 is an article by Manuel J. Forero on the 
last cacique of Bacata, and also extracts from the inedited papers of the 
audiencia of Santa Fé de Bogota, 1595-1598. . 


J. M. Henao and G. Arrubla have recently brought up to date their 
Historia de Colombia para la Ensefianza Secundaria in two volumes, 
paged continuously——-the best,: brief history of that country (Bogota, 
Camacho Roldan and Co., 1929, pp. SII). 


No. 68 of volume LXIV. of the Revista Chilena de. Historia y 
Geografia gives an installment of the Memorias politicas, 1865-67 of 
Domingo Santa Maria, and a bibliography of Pedro de Valdivia by 
Victor M. Chiappa. The National Library of Chile is publishing a 
Revista de Bibliografia Chilena, which supplements the Bibliografia de 
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Bibliografias Chilenas published by Ramon A. tal a 1915. The frst. 


number of the ‘Amales de la Universidad de Chile for 1930 contains an 
article by Julio Alemparte R. on the cabildo of Santiago in the sixteenth 
century and another by Domingo Amunategui Solar on the cabildo of 
e (1872-1818). 

` In commemoration of Francisco Laprida, the president of the Con- 
gress of Tucuman, which adopted a Declaration of Independence for the 
United Provinces of La Plata on July 9, 1916, Dr. J. Francisco V. Silva 
‘has published an illustrated booklet entitled Centenario de Laprida, that 


contains a facsimile of the Declaration of Independence, manifestos of 


the Congress, and some letters of Laprida (Córdova, Imprenta de la Uni- l 


yersidad, 1929). | 

In no. 43-44 of the Boletin del Instituto de Investigaciones Históricas 
ef:the University of Buenos Aires are the following articles: La Infancia 
y Juventud de Velez Sarsfield, by A. Chaneton; Lista de‘Libros Em- 
barcados para Buenos Aires en los Siglos XVII. y XVIII., by J. Torre 
Revello; and El Testamento de Domingo Martinez ‘de Irala, by E. de 
Gandia. It also contains two articles by J. Torre: Revello: El Plano 
Original de la Ciudad de Buenos Aires levantado por el Ingeniero 
Eustaquio Giannini en 1805; and La Crónica de la Primera Proclamación 
real Celebrada en Buenos Aires en 1600. Nos. 28 and 29 of La Revista 


Caii 


de la Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Soctales contains an article by Juan - 


A. Gonzalez Calderón concerning Las Bases Necesarias y Permanentes 
de la Constitución. : 


. No. 97 of the Revista da Acaena TET de Leiras gives the first 


installment of a history of that academy. 


- In Die Revolution von Satnt Domingue Tuae Friederichsen, . 
De Gruyter, pp. x, 209, 14 M.) Erwin Riisch seeks to reinterpret the 


crisis in the great;sugar colony, studying it not as an incident in the 
French Revolution but as a movement with causes on the island itself. 
The author relies on printed material. As might be expected Toussaint 
Louverture occupies the center of the stage. The ‘final episode is the 
war for independence closing with the constitution of May 20, 1805. 


W. S. R. 

e Contributions to the section of Historical News have been made by: 
A. E. R. Boak, of the University of Michigan, Charles Breasted, of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, T. R. S. Broughton, 
of Bryn Mawr College, Edmund C. Burnett, of the Division of His- 
torical Research, the Carnegie Institution, Eugene N. Curtis, of Goucher 
College, J. F.-Jameson, of the Library of Congress, H. H. F. Jayne, of 
the University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, Laurence 


M. Larson, of the University of Illinois, and William S. Robertson, of — 


the University of Illinois. 
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PERSISTENT PROBLEMS OF CHURCH AND STATE? 


IGHTEEN years have now passed since the last Boston meeting 
of the American Historical Association, and it is peculiarly 
fitting that we should gather here at the close of this Tercentenary 
year, to join our Massachusetts friends in celebrating the foundation 
of the old Bay Commonwealth. On such an occasion we might 
properly consider the various ways in which the record of these three 
hundred years has been presented by New Englanders and others. 
Much water has flowed under the bridge since Charles Francis Adams 
delivered his famous onslaught on the “ filio-pietistic ” school. The 
tendencies which he deplored are now less conspicuous, and the time ' 
is ripe for a fresh appraisal of New England’s contribution to the 
national life. This task, however, I leave to more competent hands, 
confining myself to a single aspect of the record and taking that 
only as a point of departure. 

I propose, then, first to recall the early Massachusetts experiment 
in church and state; and, secondly, to consider how far the issues 
involved have entered into the subsequent experience of the Amer- 
ican people. Such a topic will doubtless suggest to most persons 
dusty treatises dealing with matters long since obsolete or obsolescent ; 


“but recent developments, like the evolution controversy in the schools 


and ecclesiastical partisanship in elections, suggest that perhaps, after 
all, certain ancient problems are not so comfortably settled as. we 


æ `. supposed. If, in attempting to throw some light on these disturbing 


questions, the historian must hesitate to point a moral, he may at 
least help to place the movements of our time in more reasonable 
perspective. From this point of view, then, let us return to our 
Massachusetts pioneers. 

The promoters of the old Puritan Commonwealth began with 
the conception of a Christian society whose interests were entrusted 
to distinct but cooperating agencies. In the words of the Cambridge 
Platform, church and -state should “stand together .. . the one 


1 Presidential Address delivered before the American Historical Association at 
Boston, December 30, 1930. 
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being helpful unto the other, in their distinct and due administra- 
tions”. The magistrate was bound to cherish “not only the quiet 
and peaceable life of the subject in matters of righteousness and 
honesty, but also in matters of godliness”. To secure effective 
coöperation, membership in the body politic was limited to members 
of some approved church. This interlocking directorate achieved 
for a time these results: first, a Puritan monopoly of public worship 
which lasted for half a century; secondly, the maintenance of min- 
isters by public taxation; thirdly, state enforcement of Sunday ob- 
servance and church attendance; and finally, the ruthless suppression 
of dissent. | 

The peculiarity of this system was not the novelty of its under- 
lying philosophy but the drastic thoroughness with which theory was 
translated into action. From the Protestant Revolution on to the 
: Stuart Restoration, no one of the major ecclesiastical parties in 
England believed that the state could disclaim responsibility for the 
religious welfare of the community, however differently that interest 
might be conceived. The Anglican point of view is fairly: stated 
in the posthumously edited and published eighth book of* Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity. It was“ a gross error ” to suppose that regal 
power was to serve “the good of the body and not .of the soul ”— | 
“men’s temporal peace”, and not “their eternal safety”. Kings 
_ were not ordained “only to fat men up like hogs and to see that 
they have their mast”; nor was Parliament “so merely temporal 
as if it might meddle with nothing but only leather and wool”’.- 
The English Presbyterian Thomas Cartwright dgreed with Calvin 
in asserting the responsibility of the state for the maintenance of 
public worship and the true faith. Hooker could also appeal to the 
. learned Catholic apologist, Thomas Stapleton, in support of the 
same idea of a Christian commonwealth, to whose spiritual interests 
the state could not be indifferent. While defending the liberty of. 
the Church against secular encroachment, Stapleton agreed that the 
state might properly defend the articles of ESHesoH and punish the 
teachers of “ perverse things ”. : ( 

The practical application of these theories in me orders, par-.. 
liamentary statutes, and. judicial proceedings is a familiar story. 
` In the England of our pioneer generations public worship was the 
monopoly of a particular church whose forms were regulated by 
law; there were fines for absence from church, and publicly ex-. 
pressed divergence from the articles of religion was forbidden. Law - 
could not, according to the Ecclesiastical Polity, “make that to be 
truth which before was not ” ; but it might, “ for public unity’s sake, 
require men’s professed S or prohibit contradiction to special 
_ articles”. Nevertheless the terms of partnership between church 
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and state were not quite the same in Tudor England and Massa- 
chusetts Bay. In the old country, the ecclesiastical settlement was 
conceived largely in the interest of political unity and independence. 
The Massachusetts theocracy secured for its special interest a larger 
place among the objectives of the state. There is another significant 
difference. The Anglicans of that period still cherished, though 
_with increasing difficulty, that ideal of an inclusive Church which 
was also a part of Catholic tradition. The trend of Puritan thinking, 
on the contrary, was toward the selective principle in church mem- 
bership. The theory that church and commonwealth were “ per- 
sonally one society ” did not therefore mean quite the same thing in 
England and in Massachusetts. 

Before the Puritan experiment began in Mosadu Bay, 
the foundations of the Anglican system had been laid in Virginia. 
The first representative assembly recognized the claims of the Church 
and this legislation was rounded out during the early years of the 
roval government. Governors were charged with the promotion of 
religion in accordance with the laws of England, and thé assembly 
required conformity of clergy and laity alike. In Virginia, as in 
Massachusetts, Catholics were excluded and there was penal legis- 
lation against Puritans and Quakers. Statutes enforced church at- 
tendance, Sunday observance, and the payment of tithes to the 
clergy. “Jt is thought fitt”, so runs a statute of 1629, “that all 
those that worke in the ground of what qualitie or condition soever, 
shall pay tithes to the ministers.” No doubt the enforcement of 
some regulations was less drastic than in New England, but the re- 
, searches of Mr. Bruce have shown that even the Sabbatarian legis- 
lation of Virginia was not a dead letter. 

Not only in, Virginia and New England was seventeenth century 
religion a matter of state concern. In Maryland, Lord Baltimore 
had a more complex problem. A Catholic by profession, he held 
his province under a charter requiring conformity to. English ec- 
clesiastical law, and aggressive Puritanism made his task still more. 
difficult. In the colony, an active Catholic mission labored for the 
Indians and for immigrants who were partly Catholic and partly 
Protestant. From the outset Baltimore adopted a statesmanlike 
program of mutual tolerance, which in the stress of the Puritan 
Revolution and with the coöperation of the colonial assembly took 
form in the Toleration Act of 1649. There was no organic union 
of church and state; and Baltimore, though a son of the Church, 
defended his prerogatives as head of the state so vigorously. that 
he was sharply criticized by the clergy. Nevertheless the Toleration 
Act itself recognized certain common elements in Catholic and Prot- 
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estant theology. Toleration was limited to Christians, and denial 
of the Trinity was made a capital offense. So, too, the Dutch in 
-New Netherland, though comparatively liberal in practice, did not 
maintain a purely secular state. The Reformed Church was sup- 
ported by the civil authority; and for a time the director and council 
prohibited other forms of public worship. Passing over minor New 
England variants from the Massachusetts system, and merely noting 
: for the present the exceptional situation in Rhode Iisland, it remains 
generally true that the earliest colonial argue eon English 
or Dutch, agreed in assuming some degree of responsibility for the 
religion of their people. . 

The Stuart Restoration brought new forces into play, which, takén 
asa whole, tended toward the secularization of the dtate—the natural 
reaction from the violent ecclesiastical controversies of the previous 
period; the secularizing tendency of scientists and philosophers ; the 
rise of a more systematic economic imperialism. The course of the 
main stream was, indeed, disturbed by cross-currents, as in the early 
years of Charles II., when the rising tide of loyalty to throne and 
altar ran high. Notwithstanding the royal promise of “ liberty to 
tender consciences ”, the new Act of Uniformity showed slight regard ` 
for Puritan scruples, and there were harsh penalties for those who 
remained outside the pale. Later in this reign ecclesiastical ani- 
mosities found expression in the “ Popish Plot ” affair and the Ex- 
clusion Bill. Against such survivals of religious partisanship, how- 
ever, must be set other and, on the whole, more important facts. 
The Catholic sympathies of the last two Stuarts and the Declarations 
of Indulgence weakened the traditional relations b ‘tween church and 
king. - The-exclusion of the Puritan clergy from the national church 
ended the dream of a comprehensive Christian |society in which 
church and state were only different aspects of the) same community. 
Finally, merchants and statesmen were thinking less of religious 
issues than of regulations for increasing national wealth and knitting 
the realm with its dependencies into a self-sufficient economic whole. 

These English developments naturally affected the colonies. The 
new proprietors, whatever their attitude toward uniformity at home, 
were less interested in extending that system oversea. By “reason 
of the remote distances of these places ”, so ran the Carolina charter, 
toleration would involve “no breach of the unity and uniformity 
established in this nation”. So the proprietors promised in 1665. 
that no one should be molested or called in question “for any dif- 
‘ferences of opinion or practice in matters of religious concernment ”, 
who did not “actually disturbe the civill peace”. Two of these 
proprietors adopted a similar policy in New Jersey; in both cases 
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they were governed by considerations of business interest, quite 
inconsistent with a rigid ecclesiastical policy. Notwithstanding the 
formal establishment of the Anglican church in the Carolinas, none 
of these proprietary governments of the Restoration set up the ex- 
clusive systems of early Virginia and New England. . 

The policy of the Crown, in effect if not in intention, worked in 
the same general direction. In the new charter of Rhode Island 
royal approval was given to an advanced program of toleration, with 
no preference for, or discrimination against, any religious group. 
Williams and his associates had developed a theory of complete sep- 
aration between church and state, and now their “ livelie experiment, 
that a most flourishing civill state may stand and best bee main- 
tained . . . with a full libertie of religious concernements”’, could 
proceed, with the sanction of the Crown. The implications of this 
action should. not be pressed; for the Church of England still re- 
ceived special consideration overseas as well as at home, and in 
royal governments that preference still had practical meaning. Eng- 
lish officials hardly realized how far Williams had gone in his ad- 
vocacy of the secularized state. When all is said, however, the 
Rhode Island charter marks, an important stage in the evolution 
of an American philosophy of church and state. 

Elsewhere in New England, British policy had a disintegrating 
influence on the older tradition. Whatever royal officials might - 
think about establishment as a principle, they did not sympathize 
with the Puritan systems of Massachusetts and Connecticut. Im- 
perial control under the last two Stuart kings was qualified after 
the Revolution of 1688; but the New England theocracy never re- 
covered its old position. Dissent—whether Anglican, Quaker, or 
Baptist—secured a foothold, and a legal protection, which prepared 
the way for further advance in the next century. 

The most familiar chapter in the church and state development 
of this period is Penn’s “ Holy Experiment”. Rejecting all com- 
pulsion in matters of faith and every form of church establishment, 
he probably contributed more than any other one man toward the 
secularization of the American state. His personal outlook, how- 
ever, was not that of the modern secularist. Approaching political 
problems in a religious spirit, he thought of liberty as the logical 
conclusion of Christian teaching; the state still had its religious 
function. The “Great Law” of 1682 required Sunday observance, 
not merely to give relief from “common toil and labour”, but in 
order that, after “the example of the primitive Christians’, men 
might “ the better dispose themselves to read the Scriptures of truth 
at home” or attend public worship according to “their respective 
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persuasions ”. Finally, Penn’s colony was a. Christian common- 
wealth in the sense that participation in political affairs was the 
privilege of those who professed~the Christian faith. ~Generally 
. speaking, then, colonial theory and practice up to the English Revo- 
lution of 1688 took for granted some degree of governmental re- 
sponsibility for the religious welfare of the community. On the 


other hand, the idea of using the civil authority to support the claims - 


of a particular church was losing ground. 


The adjustments which followed the Revolution open a new. 


chapter. The English Toleration Act of 1689 was a practical, 


though illogical, compromise between churchmen who had asserted. 


their special privileges against a Catholic king, and Protestant dis- 
senters whose support. was needed in a common cause. The con- 
cessions made to the latter were not generous; dissent was legiti- 
‘mized, but with irksome’ restrictions, while the establishment was 
buttressed by ecclesiastical tests for public office. Even these limited 
_concessions were denied both to Catholics and to those radicals who 
could not accept the commonly recognized standards of orthodox 
` Christianity. The exclusion of Catholics was, of course, determined 
largely by political considerations, it being assumed that allegiance 
to the papacy was incompatible with entire loyalty to the national 
state. The propriety of this exception to the general rule was elab- 
orately argued by John Locke in his memorable Letters Concerning 


Toleration. While rejecting compulsion in matters of belief per se, _ 


he insisted that the claims of the, papacy were inconsistent with the 
freedom of the state, a point of view not unlike that presented by 
certain opponents of Governor Smith. 

- These aspects of English opinion were reflected in colonial pol- 
itics. Under the second Massachusetts charter, for instance, there 
was toleration of a kind not different in principle from that of the 
mother country. Here also.Catholics were denied the equal protec- 
tion of the law, and concessions ‘to dissenters, including in this case 


members of the Anglican communion, were grudgingly made under 


the double pressure of growing minorities in the colony and of the 
home governmerit. The Virginia Toleration Act of 1699 was on 
the general lines of the earlier English statute, while in Maryland 
and New York the overthrow of Catholic rulers was followed by 
severe legislation against the old faith. Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island, though refraining from active persecution, each took a back- 
ward step in the next half century by denying to Catholics equality 
of political rights. Even in such comparatively liberal circles colonial 
opinion did not get beyond “an equal universal toleration of prot- 
estants ”, to quote the words of a.New York historian. 
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The legal establishments which existed at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century were continued with varying effectiveness until 
the outbreak of the Revolution. Notwithstanding concessions to 
dissenters both in New England and the South, many grievances re- 
mained. Nevertheless, extra-legal developments were slowly under- 
mining the old system. Of prime importance was the inflow of 
immigrants from Germany and Ireland, not so much into New Eng- 
land as to the southward. Some of them were Catholic but this 
immigration was discouraged by hostile legislation, both British and 
colonial. Protestants, however, of almost every conceivable variety ` 
came in. The established churches held their ground better in the 
older settlements, but in the back country it was quite another story. 
In the middle colonies, the heterogeneous character of the early 
population was intensified; and the South which began, like New 
England, with a tradition of solidarity gradually saw that solidarity 
disappearing. 

Then came the Great Awakening, that extraordinary movement 
which, under the preaching of Edwards, Whitefield, and the Ten- 
nents, drew men toward a more personal and emotional religion than 
they found in most Anglican churches or Puritan meeting houses. 
Regarded with suspicion by the conservative clergy, the new spirit 
‘found expression in the separatist churches of New England and 
the “new side” Presbyterians of the middle colonies and the South; 
it furnished recruits also for the rising “ popular churches ” of the 
Baptists and the Methodists. None of these new dissenting groups 
had much strength among the influential classes; but their day was 
soon to come. Meantime, the colonial establishments had to face 
no less serious dangers from within. The “ Parson’s Cause” in 
Virginia illustrates the friction between Anglican clergy and laity. 
Both there and in New England, orthodoxy also suffered from the 
peaceful penetration of deism and secularism. The thoroughgoing 
convictions on which the old order rested were losing their influence. 

So matters stood on the threshold of the Revolutionary era. In 
the political antagonisms of that period, religion had a minor, but 
not quite negligible, part. The fear of an American episcopate was 
exploited by Whig propagandists among New England Congrega- 
tionalists and middle-state Presbyterians. Anti-Catholic feeling, 
intensified by a century of international conflict with Frenchmen 
and Spaniards, was invoked to discredit the Quebec Act of 1774, 
with its concessions to the Church in Canada. The outbreak of 
hostilities, however, brought a larger, or more realistic, outlook. 
With hopes of Canadian support, Congress no longer denounced 
the “ Popish” tendencies of the British government; Washington 
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discouraged the observance of “ Pope Day” in the Continental 
army; and a Catholic priest accompanied the American delegation 
to Canada. New associations with the Catholic governments of 
France and Spain had their influence also. More immediately recog- 
nized, however, was the need of uniting Americans in a common 
_ cause by further concessions to Protestant dissenters. 

_ The movement toward complete religious liberty was carried most 
nearly to its logical conclusion in Virginia, where a variety of cir- 
cumstances cleared the way. The establishment, though at frst 
- founded solidly on local sentiment, now suffered from its associa- 
tions with the old monarchical order. Friction between clergy and 
laity, the grievances of Presbyterians and Baptists, the. liberalism 
of Jefferson and Madison—all these influences converged in the two 
great measures of this period. The Bill of Rights, with Madison’s 
amendment, established the principle of liberty—not merely toleration 
. —and Jefferson’s statute of 1785 practically completed the separation - 
of church and state. Important as these measures were, they did 
not represent a consensus of American opinion. Even without de- 
tailed enumeration of constitutional and statutory provisions, it is 
easy to show how misleading it is to compare Revolutionary liberalism 
in its most advanced form with the less favorable aspects of present 
day opinion. i | 

In New England, church and state relations were not funda- 
mentally changed by the Revolution. The Massachusetts consti- 
tution declared that each. man might worship according to his own 
conscience; but it also asserted the universal obligation, “ publickly, 
and at stated seasons, to worship the Supreme Being”; each com- 
munity was expected to maintain “public protestant teachers of 
piety, religion and morality”. As in colonial times, persons who 
maintained other services than those of the majority church might 
have their share of church taxes applied to the support of such 
dissenting services; but minority sects were still subject to irritating 
regulations. Though all Christian denominations were said to be 
“equally under the protection of the law ”, one denomination was 
in effect given a privileged position. There was, on the other hand, 
definite discrimination against Catholics. Every governor, lieutenant 
governor, or member of the legislature must renounce the authority, 
- ecclesiastical as well as civil, of any “ foreign Prince, Person, Prelate, 
State or Potentate”, “ within this Commonwealth”. In short, the 
state was held to be distinctly religious, Christian, and Protestant. 

The Massachusetts position was, in general, that of New Eng- 
land as a whole, outside of Rhode Island. Insurgent Vermont, the 
‘state of Ethan Allen, required members of its legislature to be 
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Protestants and expected every one to keep the Sabbath and support 
public worship. Even among the heterogeneous populations of the 
muddle region the state was not altogether neutral in religion. New 
York now took a comparatively advanced position, promising “ the 
free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, 
without discrimination or preference . . . to all mankind ”. Never- 
theless, the leading member of the constitutional convention, John 
Jay, had the traditional colonial outlook on the Catholic Church, 
and the convention required every candidate for naturalization to 
abjure “ every foreign king, prince, potentate and State in all mat- 
ters, ecclesiastical as well as civil”. Pennsylvania, founded by men 
who believed that all external authority must yield to the inner light, 
required its representatives to acknowledge the divine authority of 
the Old and New Testaments. In the South the Anglican church 
lost its legally privileged status, but outside of Virginia religion was 


'- still a state concern. Maryland conceded religious liberty to all | 


Christians ; but its constitution included religious tests and permitted 
taxation “for the support of the Christian religion ”. Protestantism 
was made a test for office in North Carolina; and South Carolina 
declared that “the Christian Protestant religion” was “the estab- 
lished religion of this state”, specifying certain articles of religion 
necessary for the incorporation of any religious society. Generally 
speaking, then, the early state constitutions retained much of the 
older European tradition. 

The language of the Federal Constitution was liberal so far as 
it went, excluding religious tests for Federal offices; and the first 
amendment forbade any Federal establishment of religion. These 
clauses did not, however, prevent state action in this field; and, in 
general, so far as the Federal government was concerned, the issue 
was largely academic. 

Nevertheless progress had been made. At their worst, the dis- 
criminatory clauses of the constitutions could not have the vitality 
of similar phrases in earlier times. The Virginia statute, though 
exceptional, showed how the tide was running, and the optimism 
of some representative contemporaries was not unreasonable. 
Washington, for instance, was doubtless right when, in his response 
to a congratulatory address on his inauguration in 1789, he observed 
that “ Christians of different denominations ” were “ more charitable 
toward each other than in any former age, or in any other nation ”. 
A few months earlier, William Samuel Johnson—conspicuous Angli- 
can layman, Connecticut member of the Federal Convention, and 
first president of Columbia College—wrote in a similar vein to his 
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Congregational friend, President Stiles of Yale. Johnson empha- 
sized the progress of religious toleration’in his time and “in our 
enlightened Country ”,, which in this respect had “now advanced 
certainly beyond any other nation upon earth ”. 

During the first quarter century of the new Uia cross-currents 
and backwaters tended to obscure the general drift. Federalism, 
in alliance with the New England “ standing order ”, exploited re- 
ligious conservatism against Jefferson and his “ Jacobin” hosts. ` 
Meantime, however, Catholics and Protestants alike were demon- 
strating the possibility of effective organization without state aid, 
as “ free churches in a free state”. When, in 1818 and 1833, Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts eliminated- from their fundamental law 
the principle of discrimination for or against particular religious 
_ groups, the separation of church and state had become a shibboleth 

.of American political philosophy. This separation, however, was, 
and still is, qualified by some public recognition of religion, in such 
matters as devotional exercises on public occasions, the provision of 

- chaplains for the army and navy, and, more substantially, in the 
exemption of church property from taxation. 

It was this situation which Tocqueville discussed in his Democ- 
racy in America. He was no undiscriminating admirer of American 
religious thought; but he believed that.the American experiment had 
its lessons for contemporary Europe, then confronted by the ad- 
vance of democratic ideas. Democracy must somehow be educated 
and the new order must be reconciled with the permanent interests 
of religion. In his own country, he saw religion suffering from 
alliances with the old political order, while the advocates of democ- 
racy and liberty were turning against religion. In the United States, 
on the contrary, no religious teaching, Protestant or Catholic, ap- 
peared to show “the slightest hostility to democratic and republican — 
_ institutions ”. Tocqueville also emphasized the general agreement ` 
of Americans on the value of Christianity, and particularly Chris- 
tian morality, to society and the state. Religion, through its separa- 
tion from the state, escaped entangling alliances with changing po- 
litical fashions and was strengthened within its legitimate sphere. : 
In this respect, Europe had something to learn from America. 

From this point of view, the trend of affairs in Europe in the 
next generation seemed encouraging. England retained its formal 
„establishment; but religious tests for public office gradually disap- 
peared, dissenters were released from compulsory church rates, and . 
the Anglican church in Ireland was disestablished. In Continental 
countries, whether Protestant or Catholic, the tendency was toward 
the secularization of the state and équality of civic rights to members 
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of different communions. Notwithstanding the protests of the 
papacy against the overthrow of the old régime in Rome, Leo XIII. 
agreed with Tocqueville that the Church should not commit itself 
to any particular form of the political state. 

To-day, however, nearly a century after Tocqueville published 
his commentary, the drift of things is not altogether clear. Issues 
long regarded by most Americans as comfortably dead, or dying, 
now seem very much alive. In England, for instance, Parliament. 
has to consider seriously at least four distinct attitudes toward public 
education in its bearing on religion. Anglican, Catholic, dissenter, 
and secularist—each has his own reaction toward educational legis- 
lation. The right of Parliament, including every shade of Christian 
and non-Christian belief, to control the forms of worship in the 
Anglican communion is still asserted. Imperial relations have also 
their ecclesiastical aspects, as in the recent controversy between the 
British government and the Vatican about the affairs of Malta. 
Certainly no student of French politics in the past half century can 
neglect the religious factor, by no means eliminated by the formal 
separation of church and state. In Germany and elsewhere con- 
fessional affiliations still count in determining party alignments. The 
Fascist régime in Italy has decided convictions as to what is due 
to Caesar—convictions not always harmonious with those of the 
Church. Meantime the Vatican Treaty and Concordat of 1929 
serve to illustrate the significant place occupied by the Church in 
our present international order. 

Finally there is Soviet Russia. Its theory and practice present 
difficulties of interpretation; but the chief supporters of the present 
régime certainly concern themselves actively with ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions. The orthodox Communist dogma was conveniently 
summed up by Karl Marx. The “people”, he said, “can not be 
really happy until it has been deprived of illusory happiness by the 
abolition of religion.” The enactments of the Soviet government 
indicate a similar view of religion in its historic institutions and 
processes. A church may not “own property” or enjoy corporate 
privileges as a “juridical person”. “The teaching of religious 
belief to young children and persons under age in state or private 
educational establishments and schools” has been made a penal 
offense. Al ministers of religion are disfranchised and officially 
stigmatized “as belonging to the class of exploiters”. Though 
citizens are declared “free to profess any or no religion”, here is 
obviously something quite different from the nineteenth century 
concept of “a free church in a free state”. Nearly three hundred 
years ago, Milton complained that “ New Presbyter is but Old Priest 
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writ large”. So to-day one suspects that the twentieth century 
“ideologist ” has more in common with the. ecclesiastical partisans 
of the seventeenth century than he would care to admit. Like them 
he has his orthodoxies to protect and like them he leans heavily upon 
the compulsory power of the state. 

In short, the simple optimism of American thinking a century 
ago needs qualification so far as contemporary Europe is concerned. 
May we then console ourselves with the reflection that the Old World 
. is suffering from pathological conditions from which we, in our 
isolation, are happily free? This is a comfortable rory but the 
facts are less encouraging. 3 

- Figgis pointed out some years ago, in. his aaie ‘Churches 
in the Modern State, certain deeper issues which can not be dis- 
posed of by the simple formula of separation. Whatever may be 
the formal relations of church and state, religion and politics, with 
the corporate societies which represent these great human interests, 
will act in the same areas and claim the allegiance, in part at least, 
of the same people. In most countries we can no longer assume, 
like the medieval thinkers or even such Protestant apologists as 


' Calvin and Hooker, a Christian commonwealth in which a single ` 


church may speak with undisputed authority -for the whole com- ° 
munity. Nevertheless, the individual who owes allegiance to a 
church also belongs to the body politic; between church and state, _ 
therefore, there are still possibilities of conflict and coöperation.. 

To-day, as in the past, we may agree that Caesar should have his 
due and God the things that are God’s, and yet find it difficult to 
apply the principle in relation to certain common interests, as for 
instance marriage or education. Whatever we may think about the 
distant future of religion, we can hardly foresee a time when the 
state may not have to face the stubborn insistence of individuals or 
churches that they must obey God rather than man. Must the 
state always have the last word, or should it concede to other 
- societies an authority in some measure independent of its own? 
- These are certainly not dead issues. 

Let us consider, for instance, the common interest of church and 
state in education., In colonial New England, both worked together 
in setting up the educational system. The state assigned to the 
towns the duty of maintaining schools; but school and college were 
expected to serve the religious needs of a society substantially agreed 
‘upon the main tenets of Protestant Christianity. Even in the nine-- 
teenth century, the clergy exerted a considerable influence on schoo! - 
committees and simple religious exercises were considered a normal 
part of the school program. Presently, however, the situation was 
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radically changed by the new mass migration. In New England 
particularly, the old Puritan stock adjusted itself with difficulty to 
the very different outlook of the newcomers. It became impossible 
to find a formula of religious education which satisfied one group 
without implications objectionable to another. The controversy on 
this subject has passed through various phases—too many to be 
adequately dealt with here. It is worth while, however, to indicate 
the essential issttes involved. 

In brief, the thoroughgoing churchman-—Catholic, Anglican, or 
Lutheran—conceives of education as an integral process preparing 
the individual for his place in a Christian society, with all its im- 
plications for this world and the next. The interest of the state 
in civic training is acknowledged, as in the recent encyclical of Pius 
XI.; but since no generally accepted formula of religious teaching 
is available for public schools in so complex a society as ours, it is 
thought desirable to maintain other schools in which this integration 
of religion with the whole educational process may be secured. A 
typical argument for the distinctive church school has been con- 
veniently summarized by the Anglican writer, Lord Hugh Cecil: 
Š To teach no religion as true while teaching much secular learning, 
is in fact to raise in the mind of the pupil a presumption against 
religion. To teach what may pass as the Christianity cominon to 
various religious bodies is to create a presumption against the dis- 
tinctive teaching of the English and Roman Churches.” On the 
other side stands the secular and nationalistic state which also de- 
sires to mold the ideas of youth, ideally in the interest of the whole 
community, actually, too often, for the maintenance of a system ac- 
ceptable to more or less temporary majorities within the state. The 
two points of view are not always clearly defined; but each is upheld 
by powerful social forces, both in the Old World and the New. 

One of the most important American debates on this aspect of 
church and state took place in New York City in the middle years 
of the nineteenth century. In the absence of a comprehensive school 
system, state grants for education were then administered in that 
city by a “ Public School Society” which aimed to be “ non- 
sectarian ”, but offered some religious instruction, said to be “ ex- 
clusively general and scriptural in its character”. From the Catholic 
point of view, however, this instruction was unsatisfactory and a 
discrimination against Catholic ‘schools which received no such sub- 
sidy. The outcome of this discussion was the establishment of a 
distinctly secular and public system, which took over the work of the 
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© During this New York controversy, the Catholic theory was 
vigorously stated by Bishop John Hughes and his associates. They 
maintained, first, that the instruction given by the Society was in 
fact sectarian; and, secondly, that if instruction were wholly neutral, 
it would “exclude Christianity, and leave to the advantage of in- 
fidelity the tendencies which are given to the minds of youth”. 
Catholic families, therefore, felt obliged to provide their own schools. 
This. in turn involved “a second taxation, required not by the laws 
of the land, but the no less imperious demands of their conscience ”. 
One solution then proposed, and discussed from time to time since, 
is an arrangement like that now in effect in England, where so- 
‘called “voluntary schools ” under religious auspices receive govern- 
ment grants, along with the public or “ Board Schools”. -A well- 
known variant of this plan is that suggested by the late Archbishop 
Ireland of St. Paul; but neither that nor any other similar proposal l 
has proved penierally acceptable. . 

After three generations of controversy, the Ameian public 
school has become more consistently secular, though practice still 
varies in this respect from one state or locality to another; but there 
has been also a large scale development of church schools for every 
‘stage of the educational system.’ From the standpoint of those 
who support the latter program, the grievances complained of in 
1840 still continue: First, that-the whole community is taxed to 
' support a type of education antagonistic in effect, if not in intention, 
- to the convictions of a considerable part of the community; secondly, 
that those who can not accept the state program are forced, in the 
language already quoted, to a “ second anon i required by the 

“imperious demands of their conscience ’ 

Whatever the merits of the opposing positions, interest in the. 
issue is not confined to any country or any particular communion. 
It would be easy to multiply illustrations of the practical difficulty, 
in view of the emotional factors involved, of maintaining a sfrictly 
secular education. Our recent anti-evolution agitation illustrates - 
the belief of many people that a particular scientific hypothesis has 
been associated with anti-religious influences in the schools. How- 
ever mistaken such an attitude may be, no serious student of history, : 
‘or of contemporary European conditions, should find in it anything — 
novel gr surprising. It is, however, surprising that, with ignorance 
and fanaticism on one side of the debate, there was, on the other, 
almost no adequate “discussion. 

Nor can we ignore the possibility of intolerance on. the part of 
the state. Discounting exaggerated accounts of the Russian situa- 
tion, the policy of the Soviet authorities has cértainly been to exclude 
the church from the educational field, and the educational program . 
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of the dominant Communist group certainly includes the inculcation 
of a particular attitude toward traditional religion. If Americans 
are inclined to thank God that they are not as these benighted Euro- 
peans, they should recall the Oregon law of 1922, which not only 
made elementary education compulsory but, with a few carefully 
guarded exceptions, required such instruction to be given in state 
schools. The supporters of the law argued that the mingling of 
“all races and sects” in the public schools was a proper safeguard 
against “internal dissensions” and “foreign dangers”. The de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court (1925) annulling the- 
Oregon statute, widely discussed here, was also brought to the at- 
tention of Europeans through a passage in. the papal encyclical of 
December, 1929. With innumerable “ pressure groups ” demanding 
legislation for the promotion of their special views, the possibilities 
of state monopoly are obvious. It is also significant that the meas- 
ure in question was defeated only by Federal intervention in a field 
generally reserved to the states. 

In other forms, also, the influence of religious or ecclesiastical 
issues has been felt in our politics, long after the disestablishment 
of particular churches. Students of American history will hardly 
forget the nativistic movements of the ‘thirties and ’forties, the - 
Know-Nothings of the fifties, the A. P. A. of the ’eighties and 
‘nineties, the recent activities of the Ku Klux Klan, and the injection 
of the religious issue into the political contest of 1928. In all these 
movements we have to reckon partly with sheer ignorance and preju- 
dice, which are not the monopoly of any party, religious or political ; 
but also with real issues which have to be squarely faced. 

To what extent adherence to particular cults may be inconsistent 
with loyalty to the state is a question which can only be touched 
here; but this problem also is not the exclusive concern of any one 
church. In 1928, it was discussed in the case of a Catholic candidate 
for the Presidency. This summer, the Lambeth conference of 
Anglican bishops, which included representative American church- 
men, agreed that, after an international engagement for the patific 
settlement of diplomatic issues, “the Christian church in every 
nation should refuse to countenance any war in regard to which the 
government of its own country has not declared its willingness to 
submit the matter in dispute to arbitration or conciliation”. Again, 
the recent Supreme Court decision in the case of United States us. 
Schwimmer, as interpreted by Justice Holmes in his dissenting opin- 
"ion, would seem to imply that believers in the historic Quaker teaching 
about war would not be eligible for American citizenship. Other 
cases involving the same general issue are now pending. In the 
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background is the general issue, of interest to students of political 
_ theory, whether corporate bodies, religious or otherwise, can possess 
any authority not derived directly or indirectly from the political 
state. 

Though we may draw theoretical distinctions between religious 
and political issues, it is harder to maintain such distinctions in 
practice. Questions of social welfare which are thought to have a 
religious. significance are discussed from the pulpit and in formal 
pronouncements by church officials or assemblies. Among these 
topics are marriage and divorce; the liquor problem; the abolition 
or regulation of wat; the justice of particular. social arrangements, 
such as slavery or the present status of labor. On such matters 
churches have repeatedly expressed themselves from the beginnings 
of Christendom to the present ‘time. Yet all these questions are 
also dealt with by the modern state and may become in that sense 
political issues. As a matter of fact, many men are governed in 
their attitude toward any given form of church:intervention mainly 
by their personal opinions about the particular question discussed. 
If a man favors prohibition, or the abolition of war, or child labor 
legislation, he finds it hard to refuse help from any organized group. 
If, on the other hand, he happens not to like any or all of these 


things, he is impressed with the danger of “ mixing religion With - 
politics ”. Evidently, no simple formula has yet been devised which, 


will hold in times of stress. 


Within the necessary limits of this paper, it has been possible ‘ 


to suggest only a few aspects of a large subject. To those who 
believe that science is bringing in a new era, in which religion will 
have a steadily diminishing part, the present discussion may. seem 
a profitless threshing of old straw. The historian, however, can 
not forget the fate of many similar predictions, the stubborn survival 
of ideas and attitudes whose disappearance has been confidently 
expected. | 
Meantime what conclusions can we draw from this survey of 
American experience? First of all, it would seem that we are not 
exempt from the clash of ideals which has troubled the theologians, 
philosophers, ‘and politicians of Europe. Secondly, we may take 
just satisfaction in such measure of tolerance as has actually been 
achieved, rejecting a pessimism based on exaggerated -ideas of what 
was accomplished by the “Fathers”. Thirdly, it appears that 


neither the formal separation of the church from the state, nor any - 


other simple formula, has permanently disposed of issues deeply 
rooted in human experience and human psychology. Finally, may 
we not agree that the perspective of history should help men, in this 
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tions, these councilors, though opposition was growing from 
strength to strength, maintained their position as long as Elizabeth 
lived. 

Of this parliamentary system Cecil was the very incarnation. 
He had entered the House of Commons as a young man in 1586, 
but already as.the representative of the government and the son 
whom his father Lord Burghley was training for high executive | 
office. During his first sessions as a member of the House, he 
took little or no part in its deliberations But in the Parliament 
of 1592-1593 he became more promiment, as a member of that 
group of councilors who from the floor of the House did so much 
to control its policies. In this Parliament Cecil was no more im-- 
portant than other councilors. But in the last two Parliaments 
of Elizabeth’s reign, those of i597 and 1601, Cecil stood out as 
the chief representative of the Crown in the Commons and as the 
especial spokesman of the queen. In 1596 he had been appointed 
principal secretary of state, an office which carried with it the 
function of safeguarding royal interests in Parliament. He there- 
fore entered the Stuart period as the minister most closely connected 
with the management of the House of Commons. 

Yet with all his wisdom and judgment, his “infinite witt and 
policy ”, Salisbury was not a man to change with the changing times. 
His genius was Elizabethan and the ideals of Tudor government 
and administration were part of his very being. The House must 
be controlled that the state might be run as effectively as possible 
and with as little interference as might be from the misguided med- 
dling of the Commons. Parliament was an unfortunate interrup- 
tion to good government, unhappily necessitated by the financial 
needs of the Crown. In 1603, then, he began his task with his 
mind made up and his eyes fixed upon the past. 

_ Salisbury, as the minister responsible to James for the passage 
of royal measures in Parliament, devoted much time and thought 
to careful preparations before each meeting of the Commons, a 
task which in Elizabethan times had been the care of the entire 
council but which after 1603 fell upon Salisbury alone. That Parlia- 
ment might be called and dismissed at propitious times, he as- 
sumed responsibility. for prorogations and adjournments. He ad- 
vised and secured the prorogation of Parliament from October to 
November of 1605, and in the autumn of 1610, with the king away 


1 D'Ewes mentions his name but once in the Parliament of 1586 and once in 
that of 1588-1589. Sir Simonds D'Ewes, The Journals of all the Parliaments 
during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, pp. 404, 454. 

2 Having fallen into consideration what causes are like.to come in question 
this Parliament on the King’s behalf, and with what mind it is like the House 
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at Royston, he was left with complete authority to adjourn the 
House whenever he saw fit. He carefully prepared public opinion 
by making concessions or redressing grievances before a session 
began. He urged the prorogation in 1605 that the people might 
gradually cease to fear certain royal commissions for raising money. 
In 1604 James wrote to Salisbury to “be earnest in trying and 
severe in punishing the thievish purveyors”, |and in 1610, “to 
sound and prevent all occasions of scandal ot erudge that may 
trouble the Parliament and that before their meeting ”’.*. “ Yong 
Yelverton hath made his Peace”, wrote Chamberlain before the 
session of 1610, “and divers Gentlemen that vere put out of the 
Commission of the Peace for being over busy the last Sessions are 
restored; and Sir Henry Witherington released from his confining 
or restraint.’* Such concessions, to be cute availed but little. 
Frequently, as Salisbury confessed concerning the reforms of pur- 
veyance in 1605, they were “but shadows and |colors without sub- 
stance ”.5 And if they really did exist, they were trivial in com- 
parison with the changes and reforms demanded by the Commons. 

Before every session Salisbury made careful plans, not only of 
the measures which were to be introduced, wal of the manner in 


which they were to be handled in the House.’ | Before the session 
of 1606, Salisbury wrote to the council that since they would be so- 
fully occupied at the time when Parliament began and since the 
‘members of the opposition would “come with as many arguments 


will come prepared, I have presumed to move his Majesty, wherein divers of my — 
Lords have joined with ine, to be pleased to give the same some prorogation.” 
Cecil to the council, undated (spring of 1605), Hatfield House MSS. The same 
point is discussed in a letter from Ellesmere to Cecil, July 30, 1605, std. 

Copies of the Hatfield Jouse MSS. for the years 1603 to 1612 are in the 
Record Office where the anthor was kindly allowed to cbpy those which related 
to the sessions of 1606 and 1607. The other Hatfield House MSS. used in this 
paper were copied by Professor Wallace Notestein of Yale University, to whom 
the author is grateful for placing them at his disposal. | 

8 Sir Thomas Lake to Salisbury, Nov. 23, 1610, Public Record Office, State . 
Papers, Domestic, LVIII., no. 31. In March of 1607 Shlisbury, not wishing to 
use the king’s name, forced an adjournment upon the House by instructing the 
Speaker to exaggerate a slight illness and to remain away from Parliament for 
ten days, St. P, Dom; XXVI, no. 91. Cecil to the council, undated (spring 
of 1605); King James to Cecil, Oct. 7, 1604; King James to Salisbury, 1610, 
Hatfield House MSS. 

4Sir John Chamberlain to Sir Ralph Winwgod, Feb. 13, 1609-1610, Sir 
Ralph Winwood, Memorials of Affairs of State in the Reigns of Q. Elisabeth 
and K. James I., III. 117. i 

6 Cecil to the council, undated (spring of 1605), Hatfield House MSS. 

8 See similar plans drawn up and submitted to Salisbury by his servant 
Thomas Wilson and by Sir Francis Bacon, Cal. St P., Dom., 1603-1610, P. 3353 
James Spedding, Letters and Life of Francis Bacon, IV. (55, 93- 
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ures, and only gradually taking shape along the main dividing line 
of offering support or opposition to the majority of royal measures. 
The terms “Court” and “Country” were beginning to be used. 
Bacon spoke of “courtiers” in this first Stuart Parliament and 
wrote the king that of a certain matter “ both court and country took 
knowledge”. He added that Salisbury “had a kind of party in 
both houses ”. But the members of this group were seldom referred 
to definitely as the “ Court ”. More frequently they were called the 
king’s “counsellours and servants”, or “his servants and well- 
wishers ”, or merely “the King’s servants’. At times they were 
_ referred to even more vaguely. In 1604 James’ spoke of his fol- 
lowers in the House as “the Parliament men’’.1? Robert Bowyer, 
‘the diarist of 1606-1607, divided the House into those who “ studied 
to please” and those who spoke and voted “out of conscience ’’.18 
And in the same way, the members of the “ Country” party were 
called “the popular party”, “thé populars”’, “the tribunes of the 
people ”, or “the patriots”’.+4 Party names as well as party lines 
were still shifting and indistinct. 

It is essential to investigate the elements of which the “ Court ” 
party was composed: In the reign of Elizabeth the heart of the 
royal faction had been those members of the privy council who 
were also members of the House. Around these ministers the Court 
faction revolved.- It might be supposed, therefore, that great care 
would have been had in 1604 to place among the Commons such a. 
number of the council as would insure the continuance of Eliza- . 
bethan conditions. Yet when Parliament met in 1604 there were 
but two councilors who were members of the House and Salisbury 
found himself suddenly deprived of what had been the very rock- 
bottom of Elizabethan control. This fact alone explains much of 
the history of James’s first Parliament. The two councilors, Sir 
John Herbert, the second secretary of state, and Sir John Stanhope, 

12 Bacon to King James (summer of 1607), Spedding, III. 294. Bacon to 
King James, ibid., IV. 368. King James to the privy council, Dec. 7, 1610, Hat- 
field House MSS. Lake to Salisbury, Nov. 23, 1610, St. P., Dom., LVIII., no. 31. 
Commons Journals, I. 197; Bacon to Salisbury, Mar. 22, 1605-1606, Spedding, 
III. 275. King James to Cecil, Oct. 7, 1604, Hatfield House MSS. 

13 Bowyer’s Diary, Harleian MSS., 4945, ff. 134-135. An “ anonymous libel” 
directed against Salisbury in 1610 divided the House into three groups, “ honest 
wise men”, “crafty knaves”, and “ignorant fools”. The first group was com- 
posed of those who opposed Salisbury. The second group consisted of “all his 
friends and followers”, while the third group was made up of those whom the 
knaves misled “ by their witty and cunning speeches”. -——————- to Lord Had- 
dington, Nov. 4, 1610, Hatfield House MSS. 

14 Spedding, IV. 367; St. P., Dom., XXI., no. 17; Bowyer’s Diary, Har- 
leian MSS., 4945, Í. 215, 136; Buccleuch MSS., I. 102. 
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the king’s vice chamberlain, could neither of them assume the leader- 
ship of the House which Salisbury had held in ithe last Parliaments 
of Elizabeth. Herbert displayed but very mediocre: ability, and. 
when the death of Salisbury in 1612 left vacant the office of principal 
secretary, no one dreamed of promoting Her ert, except, indeed, 
- himself." Stanhope was the more gifted of the two, but was not a 
great- parliamentary leader. Yet throughout the session of 1604, 
these were the only councilors in the House. Stich a situation gives 
new meaning to the case of Goodwin vs. Fortescue, in which, as 
. Salisbury himself explained, since Fortescue was “àn ancient Coun- 
sellor” who had been deprived of a seat in the Commons by the 
victory of Sir Francis Goodwin, “thé King’s learned Councill- and 


Judges” met to see “ whether there were not some Means by the- ` 


Laws to avoid it” 1° This famous quarrel began, then, because the 


government wished to add another councilor to the small number ` 


already in the House of Commons. 

Before the second session of James’s first] Parliament met in 
1606, Stanhope had been raised to the peerage and Herbert was 
left as the sole representative of the council in the House. This 
extraordinary situation continued for a month,|when, on February 
20, Sir John Fortescue finally became a member of the Commons 
through a by-election. He rendered important |service to the royal 
cause, but died in December of 1607. When the Commons met in 
1610 for the fourth and ‘fifth sessions of this long Parliament, 
Herbert was supported by two new councilors who now became 
. members of the House, Sir Thomas Parry, chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and Sir Julius Caesar, chancellor of the exchequer. 
Caesar was a prominent figure in 1610 and. throughout the sessions 
skillfully defended the financial demands of the |Crown. Yet at the 
end of this important Parliament there were þut three councilors 
in the Commons and but two at the beginning, while for a short 
period in 1606, the power of the council in the |House rested solely 
upon the weak shoulders of Sir John Herbert. |In comparison with 
the days of Elizabeth, the representation of the council.in the House 
was at an extremely low ebb. 

The government soon recognized its error.| “ For the King”, 
wrote Chamberlain in 1612, is “given to- understand that he is 
ill served in parliament .by reason of the paucity of councillors and 
officers of household, that were wont ta bear jgreat sway in that 
House ...”. In urging a Parliament in 1613! Bacon advised the. 

165 Chamberlain to Dudley Carleton, June 1r, 1612, Thomas Birch, Court and 
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king to consider “ whether it be fit to strengthen the lower house with 
any Councellors of estate. ..”. And in 1606 Hoby wrote to Ed- 
mondes that the subsidy of that year was “ propounded by Sir Thomas 
Ridgeway, and seconded by such like (for I must tell you, that I think 
the State scorneth to have any privy counsellors of any understanding 
in that House). ..”.17 There was a decline in ability as well as in 
numerical strength. And the natural consequence was a decided 
lessening of the power of the Crown overt the House. Real leader- 
ship was passing into the hands of the popular party. 

An explanation is found by turning back to the Parliament of 
1601. In that Parliament there were five councilors in the Com- 
mons: Herbert and Stanhope, who were elected again in 1604, Sir 
John Fortescue, who was defeated, and Sir William Knollys and 
Sir Robert Cecil, the leader of them all. Before Parliament met in 
1604, both Knollys and Cecil had been elevated to the peerage. Thus 
began a process which throughout the reign of James was to drain 
the Commons of many of the most able supporters of the Crown. 
It was natural enough that James should ennoble those of his servants 
whom he wished to honor. But the number and the personnel of 
his creations undoubtedly removed from the Commons many of those 
councilors who were best able to serve him in that all-important 
chamber. The removal of Knollys and Cecil in 1604, of Stanhope 
in 1605, the elevation of Sir Edward Wotton, who might have en- 
tered the House in 1604, meant that there were literally no councilors 
left who were eligible for election to the Lower House had they 
wished to become members. The council consisted too exclusively 
of peers. Thus councilors were removed from the Commons and 
others to fill their places were not to be had. 

Apart from the council itself, the king’s party in the Commons 
consisted chiefly of two groups, courtiers and civil servants. The 
group of courtiers, men who held some honorary post about the 
king or were living on the royal bounty without holding any office 
at all, was the smaller of the two. There were of course men like 
Sir Roger Aston, a servant of His Majesty’s Bed-Chamber, or Sir 
Edward Hoby, the holder of a patent for wool, who were distinctly 
courtiers and not civil servants. But it would appear that there ` 
were not so many bona fide courtiers in this first Stuart Parliament 
as there were in later ones. The majority of the “ Court” party 

17 Sir Thomas Lake in writing to Salisbury in 1610 stated that James ‘ had 
in the house three privy Councillors”. Dec. 2, 1610, St. P., Dom., LVIII, no. 54. , 
Chamberlain to Carleton, June 17, 1612, Court and Times, I. 176. Bacon to King 


James, Spedding, IV. 368. Sir Edward Hoby to Sir Thomas Edmondes, Mar. 7, 
1605—1606, Court and Times, I. 59-60. 
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were men connected in some way with the governm nt, either holding 
some office themselves or being the dependents of those who did. 
First of all in this group may be placed those egal advisers of the 
Crown who were in the House, of whom Bacon the chief figure, 
striving to make his activities in the Commons a stepping-stone to 
advancement. Others of.the king’s “learned counsel”, ‘such as 
Sir John Fleming and Sir Herbert Hobart, were also orol 
‘members of the royal faction. The rank and file of the king’s 
servants, however, were men holding minor offices:in the govern- 
ment: Sir George Carew, the queen’s vice chamberlain, Mr. Hitcham, 
. the queen’s attorney, Sir Roger Wilbraham, master of the: court of 
requests,-Mr. Hesketh, attorney of the court of wards, Sir Robert 
‘Johnson, an officer of the ordnance, Sir Robert ansell, a treasurer 
of the navy, Robert Bowyer, keeper of the rolls in the Tower. The 
list could be lengthened. These men helped i in debate and even more 
in divisions. Other members were the direct ie 
servants of great men: Thomas Wilson, the servant of Salisbury, 
Dudley Carleton, the secretary of the unfortunate] Earl of Northum- 
berland, Robert. Bowyer, secretary to Lord Treasurer Dorset, and 
Sir Thomas Lake, who wrote many of the king’ s letters. Still others 
hoped for employment. And many appointmen were ‘made during 
these years from members of the House of np ons to posts in 
-the government, at Court, in Ireland, and in foreign embassies. The 
number of country gentlemen in the “ Court ” party was not large. 
They were becoming too Puritan, too full of ce and parlia- 
mentary paves to take their places ee th supporter of the 
Crown. 

The king’s party never had a majority | in the use. And it was 
` further weakened by a certain amount of idisaff op within its own 
ranks. Bacon wrote that in James’s first T the courtiers 
and king’s servants, instead of being “sure aņd zealous ” in the 
royal cause as was their custom in the past, hàd turned “ fearful 
or popular”. The Earl of Shrewsbury in a letter to Edmondes in 
1606 spoke of the House of Commons, “ where yourself iwas wont 
to be placed amongst the mutineers '. . . 7 38 d in the same year 
Sir Henry KEL who was at times thought of for secretary, wrote 


to Winwood, “ This Parliament hath done me no good, where not 


betray my own Mind, speed as tt will”... “As a Parliament man’ 


. wrote Sir Robert Johnson to Salisbury, ` 3 ‘I was| not the second that ' 


18 Bacon to King James, Spedding, IV. 367. A of d to Edmondea, 


only Speeches and Actions, but C ountenances, d Conversation with 
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excepted against the use of that Commission [for digging salt- 
petre].” 1°. And it is evident from the diary of Robert Bowyer that 
though he felt himself “ tied by special duty ” to defend the proposals 
of the government, in sympathy he was strongly drawn toward the 
popular cause. It is not difficult to explain the revolt of certain 
members of the “ Court” party. Besides the general causes of dis- 
content, they had their special grievances. They were jealous of 
the Scots, who received so many miarks of royal favor, and of Salis- 
bury, who monopolized so many offices. They were becoming dis- 
satisfied with the king. Sir John Stanhope, the vice chamberlain, 
for example, who was a privy councilor and a member of the Com- 
mons, seldom came to Court after James told him to his face that 
“he could not be quiet” till he had conferred his office upon a 
certain Scot. “ Many such like Wrestlings there are with the old 
Servants, tho’ most of them carry a certaine Shew of Contentment, 
and Conformity to the King’s Pleasure.” ° Thus certain of the 
royal supporters were being alienated. 

While the royal party was torn by dissension and weakened by 
its lack of leaders in the House, the popular party of opposition was 
continually growing in strength and effectiveness, until in 1610 it 
presented a united 7 and powerful majority which became the despair 
of Salisbury and the king. It possessed leaders and debaters who 
could hold their own with any comer, not only in the House but in 
the conference chamber as well. Of these Sir Edwin Sandys was 
easily the chief. His wisdom and moderation, his powers of debate 
and wide experience of affairs marked him as the most outstanding 
of all who opposed the king. He led the House in attacking pur- 
veyance in 1606, the union with Scotland in 1607, and impositions 
in 1610. Other able speakers were not lacking: Wingfield, Owen, 
Yelverton, Bond, Hyde, Brook. Some, such as Wentworth and 
Fuller, though powerful speakers, were too hot-headed to carry great 
weight. But though the opposition did not lack for able men, it 
possessed little or no organization at this time. Its leaders did not 
plan their campaign as they did later in the Parliaments of the 1620’s. 
Opposition was still unpremeditated and individual, leadership spon- 
taneous and unplanned. The party of the king in this respect still 
had the advantage, inheriting from the times of Elizabeth a certain 

18 Neville to Winwood, June i 1606, Winwood, II. 216. Sir Robert Johnson 
to Salisbury, Oct. 31, 1606, Hatfield House MSS. Other members were called 
upon to explain their speeches. Sir Maurice Berkley to the Lords of the Council, 
1606; Sir R. Drury to Salisbury, Apr. 1, 1606, Hatfield House MSS. 

20 Samuel Calvert to Winwood, Apr. 6, 1605, Winwood, II. 57. 


21 Bacon spoke of the way in which the members of the House “ combine 
and make parties in Parliament” at this time. Spedding, IV. 368. 
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organization among its leaders and a central a ai in: ‘the Ear] 
of Salisbury. 

Of the king’s supporters in the Hause, Salis ury was the party. 
chief, commanding their forces and directing eir efforts in the 
Commons. He did not merely outline the pis policies of his 
party, but supervised with characteristic , , minuteness its daily acts 
and maneuvers. To command the king’s party in this way, it was 
necessary for him to keep in the closest ‘touch ith every turn of 
events and every shade of opinion in the. Commons. He accom- 
` plished this by demanding constant reports of its doings: from his 
followers, especially from his servant Thomas Wilson. Wilson sent 
him daily reports written up after the House ha ad and re- 
counting events and speeches in considerable detail. Such reports 
supplied Salisbury not merely with a knowledge! of events but with 
the principal arguments put forward in the House, so that he could 
answer his adversaries sentence for sentence and point for point. 
“The grounds of the arguments pro and conira I will provide in 
a breefe against the conference ”, wrote Wilson in December of 1606. 
And when his own memory failed him, he. made the round of his 
friends, “to draw [them] to some particular recytall' of some 
points 22 for Salisbury’s benefit. These reports, together with 
others from Sir Walter Cope, Speaker! Phelips, and Sir Francis 
Bacon, enabled Salisbury to direct his party with a first-hand knowl- 
edge of what he was about. i 

With the situation in the Commons; clearly! before him, Salis- 
bury issued commands to his subordinates, appointing to each the 
part he was to play in the House. He made eat use of Sir Ed- 
ward Phelips, the Speaker, a devoted servant; of the Crown and 
a man of very unusual ability who carried out! Salisbury’s instruc- 
tions with great skill. Phelips quietly, directed members of the 
king’s party to make appropriate motions ať appropriate times. 
He pressed forward certain measures and delayed others, he cleverly 
obstructed the wishes of the House when they opposed those of 
the king, he even introduced legislation as other leaders became 
fewer. He worded questions in such a way that members: hesitated 
to vote in the negative. In 1610 he appeared) before the chamber 
with a message which he declared had come} from the king but 
which was later shown to have come from Salisbury.”# His letters 

22 Wilson to Salisbury, Dec. 4, 1606, St. P., Dom., |/XXIV., no. 13. Wilson 
to Salisbury, Mar. 15, 1606-1607, St. P., Dom, XXVI, nd. 87. 

23 Sir Edward Phelips to Salisbury, Apr. ‘20, 1607, Hatfield ‘House’ MSS. 
May 4, 1607, CJ. I. 368; Bowyer’s Diary, Harleian MSS., 4945, f. 277. Mar. 


18, 1605-1606, Bowyer’s Diary, tbid., 4945, f. 136. May, 11, 1610, Parliamentary 
Debates in róro (Camden Society), p. 32. 
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are full of his hopes, his fears, his endeavors. Whenever crises 
arose in the House, Salisbury could comfort James with the thought 
that “the Speaker shall have his provisional directions”. Perhaps 
even more than the Speaker, Salisbury made use of Sir Francis 
Bacon in Parliament, though consistently opposing his advancement 
outside the House. Bacon held a unique position in the Commons. 
Though counted as a “ royalist”, he did not exaggerate when he 
wrote the king in 1612 that he had never for one hour been out of 
credit with the Lower House. His position rested upon sheer ability 
and intellectual eminence. He was chosen to represent the Lower 
House before the king, and before the Lords at conferences; he 
made reports to the House, he served on numerous committees and 
spoke continually on all subjects. Salisbury made use of him in 
Parliament to draw up bills, to introduce legislation, and to push it 
through the Commons. In March of 1606, Bacon wrote Salisbury 
that on a certain day he planned to report the subsidy to the House. 
“But if ”, he added, “in regard of the King’s servants’ attendance 
[at Court], your Lordship conceive doubt the house will not be well 
filled that day, I humbly pray your Lordship I may receive your di- 
rection for the forebearing to enter into the matter that day. I doubt 
not the success, if those attend that should.’ And Bacon wrote to 
James in 1606 saying that in this Parliament he had faithfully car- 
ried out Salisbury’s instructions “sometimes to put forward that 
which was good, sometimes to keep back that which was not so 
good .. ao 7.7 

Other subordinates received Salisbury’s instructions concerning 
the House. The attorney, Sir Henry Hobart, and the recorder of 
London, Sir Edward Montagu, were ordered to support the subsidy 
in March of 1606. “I was at the Parliament yesterday ”, Hobart 
wrote Salisbury on March 13, “and on Tuesday before the Recorder, 
and pressed the proceeding. ... They put it off till to-morrow 
Morning: and I have instructed Mr. Recorder as well with my 
part, which is not great, as he is instructed in his own. But rather 
then the least offense should be taken, I will be there to-morrow 
morning and despatch my part. ... It is hard if the backwardness 
of the House should be turned upon my blame, that was most de- 
sirous to discharge it. Direct what you please and I will follow it 
presently.” ** Earlier in 1604, Stanhope wrote Salisbury concerning 

24 Bacon to King James, May 31, 1612, Spedding, IV. 280. Bacon to Salis- 
bury, Mar. 22, 1605-1606, Mar. 27, ibid., III. 275, 277. Bacon to King James 
(summer of 1606), ibid., ITI. 294. 


25 Bacon regarded Hobart as a very feeble parliamentarian, Spedding, IV. 381. 
Sir Henry Hobart to Salisbury, Mar. 13, 1605-1606, Hatfield House MSS. 
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a bill which the Crown desired the House to pass, “If you have 


thought of any principal motions to further the passage thereof, if 
you please to impart some of them, I doubt not but you shall see 
some good use made of them. ... My Nephew ‘Hollyer, and my 
brother Ridgeway will use their best endeavours, and Ridgeway, who 
is strong with his Devonshire crew, assureth me ofa good party °’.7¢ 
Thus Salisbury issued commands to his lieutenants. 

Speaking generally, the government used the same methods in 
attempting to force its measures through the House as had been 
used in Elizabethan Parliaments. But since these methods did not 
meet with great success, the “ Court” party sought new ways to win 
majorities. Between 1604 and 1610 there was a! great increase in 

~lobbying, of seeking privately to persuade men td vote for certain 
measures, of bringing pressure to bear through friends or officials 
‘in interviews outside the House. Near the end of the fall session 
of 1610, when the situation between the king and the Commons was 
very near the breaking point, a short prorogation, was contemplated 
during which “his Majestie’s Party will deal every one with his 
Friend and Acquaintance of the House, to work them to some better 
Reason”. In 1604 Stanhope wrote to Salisbury, “I have dealt with 
divers both yesterday and this day, giving them their reasons, as I 
thought might best prepare their voices and strengthen them to per- 
suade others”. Before the session of 1610 the king wrote Salisbury 
to take all possible measures that the Commons, “ might sit down 
as well prepared for good and purged of evil as might be”, and 
when a vote on the subsidy was approaching in November, he was 
to “ prepare men as well as he could”. Bacon advised James that 
when he held his next Parliament, he should take thought concerning 
the popular party “ for the severing of them, intimidating of them, 
or holding them in hopes, or the like, whereby they may be dissolvéd, 
or weakened, or won”. Salisbury himself was, lobbying when in 
1610 he “had a private meeting . . . with a select number of the 
Lower House, in Hyde Park”. In December!of the same year, 
the king “ called thirty of the Parament House before him at White-. 
hall... to ask of them some Questions”. This was an obvious 
attempt to browbeat members into abandoning their opposition and 
the news of it threw the House into an uproar., Lobbying did not’ 

26 Stanhope to Cecil (before Aug. 20, 1604), Hatfield House MSS. 

27 John More to Winwood, Dec. 1, 1610, Winwood, IIT. 235-236. Stanhope 
to Cecil (before Aug. 20, 1604), Hatfield House MSS. King James to Salisbury, 
1610, ibid. Lake to Salisbury, Nov. 23, 1610, St. P., 'Dom., LVIII., no. 3r. 
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meet with great success. Yet it is an interesting development of 
this first Stuart Parliament.?* 

The use which Salisbury made of conferences between the two 
Houses and the way in which these meetings were manipulated con- 
stitute another new method of attempted control over the Commons. 
Conferences were increasing with all other forms of parliamentary — 
procedure and also with the more frequent occurrence of wide di- 
versities of opinion between the Commons and the Lords. But they 
increased chiefly because Salisbury, now a peer, found himself shut 
off from addressing the Commons in their own House and was thus 
forced, if he wished to speak to at least some portion of the Lower 
Chamber, to summon them to meet the Lords in conference. In 
these conferences, Salisbury, nominally as a member of the committee 
from the Lords, but in reality as the chief minister of the Crown 
to whom was entrusted the management of Parliament, laid the 
needs and desires of the king before the Commons. He thus con- 
tinued his Elizabethan role, though under some disadvantage, and 
argued and debated in the conference chamber very much as if he 
were still a member of the Lower House. 

In thus addressing the Commons, Salisbury spoke with the skill 
of an old parliament man and with the ease of a graceful and natural 
eloquence. He was a brilliant extemporaneous speaker, “admirable 
to all men in eloquence upon the sodaine”. Dudley Carleton wrote 
of a conference in 1610, to which Salisbury “came upon some dis- 
advantage, because our men [the Commons] were prepared, but 
did so well acquit him self ev re nat@, and so clearly upon all the 
particularities of the contract, that he gave very extraordinary con- 
tentment ”. Even when demanding supply, “the Grounds and 
Strength of his Arguments” were “ energeticall” and his speech 
“ persuasive”.?® And to eloquence he added a moderation and a 
spirit of conciliation, very rare in James’s councilors. Thus Salis- 
bury made the most of his opportunities. 

In conferences Salisbury, or other councilor-peers acting under 
his direction, invariably took the initiative. Frequently it was Salis- 
bury himself who made the motion in the Lords suggesting that a 
conference be held. And when the conference took place and the 
Commons committee appeared, uncovered and standing, before the 

28 The Speaker also did lobbying. In 1606 he wrote Salisbury that before 
acting upon a matter which had come up in the House, he “sent to have con- 
ference with as manie as the shortness of the tyme would permitt”. Feb. 14, 
1605—1606, St. P,, Dom., XVIII, no. 80. 

28 Journal of Sir Roger Wilbraham, ed. Harold S. Scott, Camden Misc., X., 
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Beaulieu to William Trumbull, Feb. 23, 1609-1610, Winwood, III. 123. 
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seated Lords, it was Salisbury who aie the policies ` ot the 
government or pointed out the difficulties iin measures suggested 
by the Lower House. Perhaps he would urge the ever present sub- ° 
ject of the king’s financial needs. Or perhaps he was forced to 
check the Commons in their desire to legislate against purveyance 
and to say bluntly that “The King’s Necessity aon not: admit, 
that this Bill should pass ”. Perhaps the Commons came armed with 
arguments against union with Scotland, and Salisbliry, finding they 
were getting the best of the debate, brought the conference to an 
end. Or perhaps for once the two Houses iwere agreed in framing 
stricter laws against the Catholics. In all cases, Salisbury took the 
lead, as a prime minister might do. to-day in defending government 
policy before an opposition party. He was, of ¢ourse, supported 
by other councilors from the Lords committee. In a conference 
in 1606, for example, he was followed by the lord/admiral, the lord 
treasurer, the Earl of Northampton, and’ Lord |Knollys.*? Such 
an array reminds one of the Commons in the days of Elizabeth. 
And, indeed, the government wished to duplicate that earlier time 
in bringing the force of a good part of the council} to bear upon the 
members of the House of Commons. Dominated iby Salisbury and | 
the council, conferences ceased to be merely meetings of committees 
of both Houses to adjust disagreements or! to arrange for joint ac- 
tion, but became meetings of the Commons! with the chief ministers 
of the Crown, where the needs of the king were pressed [forward 
with all the weight and influence which the Lord , the council, and 
the Crown itself could jointly summon. — ' | 

In the sessions of 1610, Salisbury relied upon Git of more 





' completely than ever. Realizing the grave necessity of a parlia- 
mentary: grant, and maintaining a splendid confidence in ‘his own 
powers of persuading the Commons, Salisbury. too the whole burden 
of negotiation upon his own shoulders and ‘conducted the entire 
campaign from the Lords. The sessions became one long series 
of conferences. Between conferences the Commons , debated the 
propositions of the Crown, and Salisbury, ' ‘after reporting the latest 
conference to the JLords, hastened to the king to plan in secret what 
the next move should be. This, in turn, was related by Salisbury 

80 Lords Journals, IT. 266, 550 ef passim. Mar 4, 1405-1606, Cr, I. 277.- 


Mar. 14, 1606-1607, Bowyer’s Diary, Harleian Man 4945, £. 245. Feb, 20, 1605— 
1606, CJ., I. 271. 

31 In discussing a Parliament in 16:3, Bacon advised James “ To consider 
whether it will be fit to steer the K’s business as it was last time by conferences 
with the upper house, which will be hard to do now the | Treasurer [Salisbury] 
is gone, who had a kind of party in both houses ” Bacon to|King J ames, Spedding, 
IV. 368. 
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to the Lords and was followed by further conferences with the 
Commons. The Lords as a House counted but little. Step by step 
` Salisbury led on the negotiations till he had “ brought all the great 
hounds to a perfect tune ” and the Great Contract was agreed upon 
in the spring. When in the fall he saw his scheme come to nothing 
and all his labor wasted, he continued to urge, in fresh conferences, 
that the Commons grant supply in the ordinary way. 

But even in this he failed. For the Commons in these years be- 
came profoundly distrustful of conferences. They saw clearly the 
alliance between the council and the Upper Chamber and were ex- 
tremely fearful lest the committee members whom they sent to the 
Lords should acquiesce in proceedings of which the House as a 
whole would not approve.** Their chief weapon of defense was 
strictly to limit the authority of their representatives. Thus in a 
conference on April 5, 1606, the committees from the Commons 
were ordered to listen to the propositions of the Lords but “ not 
‘proceed to any other Arguments or Answer, what Occasion soever 
moved in the Time of that Debate”. In March of 1607 when a 
dispute over the naturalizing of the Scots had arisen between the 
two Houses, the committees from the Commons were instructed to 
declare in a conference that unless the Lords yielded they would 
give them an “ Audience” but would do nothing more. The Lords 
committee “puttinge their heads together over the boarde” held 
a hasty consultation and then Salisbury closed up the conference, 
saying that the Lords would give ‘no such Conference as should 
beare the Title of an Audience, for there 1s much difference”. The 
Commons were doing very much the same thing in 1610 when they 
did not allow their committees to debate in conferences but merely 
to deliver messages prepared by the House. As late as May, Salis- 
bury complained in the Lords that “there hath not yet so much 
been gained of the Commons as to have a free Intercourse of Argu- 
ments, but only by Messages ...”. In the next conference Salis- 
bury reproached the Commons for their suspicions. “The Upper 
House ”, he said, “trusteth their Committees better than the Lower 
House do theirs who had only to deliver a Message... . Out of 
jealousy you-will empound us [the Lords] into a narrower room 

82 Fear of conferences was not a new thing. In the reign of Elizabeth, a 
certain Mr. Tate had written, “ There is no one thing that hathe soe shaken 
the true libertie of the House as often Conferences, sometimes by withdrawinge 
the attendance of the best membres amonge us, sometimes by terrifieinge of mens 
opinions. I mean not that the Lordes doe terrifie men, butt men of the Common 
Howse cominge up amonge them at conference espie their inclinations, and knowinge 


that in the common Howse nothing is secrett, they gather other advertisements.” 
Harleian MSS., 253, f. 35. 
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than is for the good of the realme.... The Upper House hath 
interest in the Commons of the realme as well as the Lower House. 

. The higher House hath dealt better with the lower House than 
the lower House with the higher.” 8 Well might Salisbury com- 
plain, for the tactics of the Commons were practically nullifying his 
efforts to control their policies from the Lords. 

The Commons showed their suspicions in other ways. Careful 
preparations were made for approaching conferences. To each 
committee member was assigned the topic upon which he was to 
speak in conference and it was understood that he should speak of 
nothing else. In many conferences, therefore, thembers did not 
debate freely, but delivered set speeches, which had frequently been 
rehearsed before the House. The Commons also grew more cautious 
about granting conferences on short notice. ‘In 1606 the Commons 
asked for’a conference on ecclesiastical grievances and the Lords 
replied on April 8 that they would confer that) same afternoon. 
“This appointment”, said Sir Robert Wingfield, |“ of so suddaine 
a tyme by the Lords did, he feared, not proceed from their allacrity 
to conferr, but it is rather to surprise us of a sudden.” ** And he 
therefore moved that the House debate the’ matter before the con- 
ference be granted. This fear and dislike of conferences was very 
rapidly broadening into a bitter antagonism against the entire Upper 
Chamber. The Commons resented the attitude of superiority as- 
sumed by the Lords and the close union of that body with the council 
and the king. They resented the way in which, especially in 1610, 
the Lords became the medium of communication! between the king 
and themselves.** And they were justified in their suspicions. For 
the House of Lords, which later in the reign of James was to offer 
resistance to the king as did the Commons, was ‘still in 1610 com- 
pletely controlled by the Crown. James had made many creations 
and the cumulative effect of his affronts to the English peerage had 
not yet brought about its ultimate result. Salisbury, as the repre- 
sentative of the king, was supreme in the Lords until his death. He 
had a definite party in the Lords, he received sess of proxies 

88 Apr. 5, 1606, C.J., I. 166. Mar. 14, 1606-1607, e R Diary, Harleian 
MSS., 4945, f. 245. May 26, 1610, L.J., Il. 601. Collections (by Dudley Carle- 
ton) out of divers speeches at conferences of the two aa June (?), 1610, 
St. P., Dom., LY., no. 58. 

84 Apr. 8, 1606, Bowyer’s Diary, Harleian MSS., uit 152, 

35 In an anonymous letter to James advising him to, hold a Parliament in 
1613, the author suggested that “his Majesty will be pleased to make his proposi- 
tions unto the Commons by himself or by his Ministers and servants, that are 


of their own body and not by mediation of the Lords”. July, 1613, St. P., Dom., 
LXXIV. no. 44. 
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at the beginning of every session, and by his assiduous attendance * 

and leadership in the work of the House, he gradually became the 
' central figure of the entire.chamber. But control of the Lords did 
not make matters easier in conference with the Commons. 

This inquiry has been pursued too far without making mention 
of King James. For the personal traits of the ruler and his relations | 
with Parliament, fundamental alike in this as 1n the. preceding reign, 
were sufficient in themselves to determine the success or failure of 
“ministers in dealing with the House. Unfortunately, Salisbury 
found himself handicapped at every turn by the peculiar character 
of his master. For though James was not without occasional flashes 
of political insight, he lacked the stability of character, the caution 
and temper necessary to guide the Commons at a most critical and 
delicate period of their history. His undignified and tactless bear- 
ing, his meddling and busybody ways, rapidly lowered the respect 
and reverence usually accorded to the Crown. He cheapened his 
speeches ®’ by their frequency, their scolding and peevish tone, and 
their foolish references to the divine right of kings. His personal 
relations with the House were most unfortunate. Moreover, James 
handicapped Salisbury in other ways. He was devoted to the chase 
and spent long periods in the country, seeking relief from the hectic 
worries of the Court where he was confused by the diversity of 
counsel and harassed by the importunity of suitors.” But such ab- 
sences interfered with business. “The Lords of the Council”, 
wrote the Venetian ambassador in 1607, “have with great justice 
pointed out to his Majesty that his continued absence from the city; 
especially while the question of the Union is on, is very injurious to 
the negotiations.” *® A much greater stumblingblock to a proper 
understanding with Parliament was the extravagance of the king. 
James, as everybody knows, squandered large sums of money, partly 
by showering gifts upon his favorites, but much more by sheer waste 

86 The attendance lists in the Lords Journals indicate that he was present 
about two-thirds of the time, a remarkable record. In the sessions of 1610, he 
is reported present seventy-one times and absent forty-five times. 

87 Some of the king’s messages to the Commons were written or at least 
corrected by Salisbury. But others were not. Over the king’s speeches to Parlia- 
ment Salisbury had much less control. For James when he got upon his feet 
said things which he had not intended. 

88 Calvert wrote in 1610 that the king was`“ so distracted with variety of 
Opinions, from a Number about him, especially Scotts, that though he would, 
he cannot resolve that which he desires; which is the Cause that as often as 
he can he absents himself from the Town, yet is quickly fetched again on every 
Occasion, which much troubles him”. Calvert to Trumbull, June 10, 1610, Win- 


wood, ITI. 182. 
80 Cal. St. P., Venetian, 1603-1607, p. 479. See also ibid., p. 147. 
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due to a total lack of any personal supervision jof expenditures. 
Such prodigality produced the worst possible effects upon the House 
of Commons. It forced Salisbury to be constantly on the defensive, 
forever explaining away new expenditures and excusing the gener- 
osity of the king. The Commons had no mind to/fill “ the bottom- 
less pit of the Exchequer” that James might continue his‘ extrav- 
agance which, bad as it was, became exaggerated ed in their eyes until 


discussed as soon as Parliament met and which took precedence in 
debate ‘over the consideration of further subsidies. | In 1610 the gov- 
ernment was forced to expose its extreme penury) before the Com- 
mons which made them feel their power. And the spirit of bargaining 
introduced into debate by the Great Contract mm the ' prestige 


what they imagined was worse than the reality. - Extra-parliamentary 
methods of raising revenue piled up new grievances which were 


of the Crown.*? Financial difficulties rendered Salisbury’s task next 
to impossible. - 

Upon Salisbury’s shoulders lay the oe ty of managing 
the House. Yet he was constantly embarrassed by the interference 
and meddling of the king. James took a deep ee in Parlia- 
ment, following day by day and even hour by h our the .fortunes 
of measures he desired, and demanding long repo is from Salisbury 
concerning the state of affairs in the House, the progress his wishes 

were making, the events at conferences, and, in Ishort, every detail 
of, parliamentary business. He complained of supposed omissions 
or contradictions in Salisbury’s letters. And worst of all he con- 
stantly sent Salisbury explicit instructions as what should be 
done in the House. In 1605 Salisbury was ordered to demand an 
immediate subsidy from the Commons rather than to allow them 
to grant a smaller annual supply. Again in 1604 he réceived the 
_ king’s command to arrange that a certain’ an against the ‘Catholics 
be brought up in a committee of the House. more than one of 
his speeches in 1610, for which he has been so nie criticized, 


Salisbury appeared before Parliament having just returned from the 


king with instructions and commands. Thus Salisbury was not the 
master of the pglicies which he advocated before the Commons. 
Even in those policies, such as the Great Contract, which were 
peculiarly his own, he was not free from!the interference rand med- 
dling of Jamés, against which the council as a) whole protested in 

1608. He was given responsibility without freedom of action and 
N 40 At least according to Bacon. Sir Francis Bacon to the king, Sept. 18, 1614, 


Spedding, IV. 313. aes 
41 Lake to Salisbury, May 4, 1606, Hatfield House MSS. Lord Dirleton to 
Salisbury, Feb. 10, 1605~1606, St. P., Dom., XVIIL, no. 77. George Home to 


Lord Cecil, May 2, 1604, Hatfield House MSS. Lake to Salisbury, Oct. 21, 1608, 


St. P., Dom., XXXVII., no. 23. ! ' 
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was forced to meet and combat an aggressive and hostile House 
of Commons without being able to conduct his campaign as he would. 

There were moments when Salisbury was supreme. James’s 
feverish interest in Parliament was interspersed with periods of 
neglect; he was frequently away in the country or absorbed in some 
function or pleasure of the Court. And there were times when, 
with no apparent reason, Salisbury was left to direct affairs solely 
at his own discretion. In the fall of 1610, James, who was in the 
country, sent Salisbury a signed order to the Speaker to adjourn 
the House, which only required dating to become effective. Thus 
the adjournment or the continued sitting of the House was entirely 
in Salisbury’s hands.4* But such episodes came merely by chance, 
and with the return of the king to London or with his interest 
aroused once more, Salisbury would again be subject to his officious 
interference. 

It was not in the nature of things that Salisbury should either 
demand or obtain from James that freedom of action which might 
perhaps have brought better results in the House of Commons. His 
influence over the king was great, much greater than that of any 
other member of the council, and certain of his contemporaries be- 
lieved that it was complete. His power was so great, wrote the Ve- 
netian ambassador in 1607, “that he may truly be called the King ”. 
And the Spanish council believed that “ ‘The King of England is 
wholly governed by Salisburie’’’.*? But such was not the case. 
Salisbury was never more than the first servant of his royal master. 
And James though easily influenced was not to be controlled. His 
very weakness of character rendered this impossible; for he was 
easily offended and easily turned aside by the new counsel of every 
fresh adviser. Salisbury was keenly aware that his preeminent 
position depended upon the continued favor of the king, and he 
therefore played upon James’s vanity, encouraged him to trust to 
his “little beagle” for money, frowned upon possible rivals, and 
when necessary bent to the royal will against his better judgment.* 
In 1612 Sir Walter Cope reminded the king that Salisbury had 


42 Lake to Salisbury, Nov. 23, 1610, St. P, Dom., LVIIL., no. 31. 

43 Cal. St. P., Venetian, 1603-1607, p. 515. Sir Charles Cornwallis to Salis- 
bury, Nov. or Dee., 1606, Winwood, II. 275. i 

44 Salisbury to Lake, Noy. 27, 1609, St. P., Dom., XLIX., no. 62. James 
complained of Salisbury whenever things went wrong. At the end of the Parlia- 
ment in 1610 he wrote, “ Your greatest error hath been that ye ever expected to 
draw honey out of gall, being a little blinded with the self-love of your own 
counsel in holding together of the Parliament whereof all men were despaired as 
I have oft told you but yourself alone”. James to Salisbury, Dec. 6, 1610, Hat- 
field House MSS. 
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learned two lessons under him, “as well to obey ‘as to command; 
and to conclude with Seneca, ‘Sapiens non se mutat, sed aptat?” 4 

It must not be forgotten that in many things concerning Parlia- 
ment, Salisbury and the king saw eye to eye. Neither understood 
the necessity of modifying in any way the Elizabethan settlement 
of church or state. Neither saw any reason for! allowing Parlia- 
ment more power in government or more freeddm in conducting 
business within its own walls. Both considered it the duty of the 
Commons to vote money to the king merely because he asked for it. 
And both believed, though for different reasons, that these supplies 
could be secured without royal concessions.** It was in method 
rather than in principle that James and his chief minister differed. 

The failure of Salisbury to control the House from 1603 to 1610 * 
was more than the failure of a single minister. It was the failure 
of a system. Salisbury prepared for Parliament as in the reign 
of Elizabeth but nevertheless the royal faction |remained in the 
minority and was divided against itself. The power of the privy 
council in the House shrank to pitiable weakness; Salisbury’s at- 
tempts at lobbying and his use of conferences proved useless, and 
the king himself hindered rather than helped. |The Elizabethan 
system, without Elizabeth, had broken down and was not to be 
restored. In attempting to maintain it Salisbury was drawing water 
in a sieve. He presents the tragic picture of a great statesman 
striving to continue outworn institutions and fighting desperately to 
maintain a political system which the majority of his fellow coun- 


trymen would no longer tolerate. : 
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45 Sir Walter Cope, An Apology for the late Lord Treasurer Sir Robert Cecil, 
Earl of Salisbury, Collectanea Curiosa, I. 130. 

48 James complained to Salisbury in 1610 “that in his! letters he had given 
him hope” of better results than were attained. Sir Thomas Lake to Salisbury, 
Apr. 30, 1610, Hatfield House MSS. More wrote Winwood that the difficulties 
of the sessions of 1610 were greatly affecting Salisbury’s 'spirits “because (as 
some suppose) his Lordship may have given the King hope of some real Assistance 
to be granted, without any great materiall Retribution from: his Majesty's part”. 
Dec. t, 1610, Winwood, ITI. 235. | 

47 Salisbury wrote the king, “I have seen this Parliament at an end, whereof 
the many vexations have so overtaken one another, as I know not to what to 
resemble them so well as to the plagues of Job”. Salisbury to Lake, Dec. 9, 1610, 
Hatfield House MSS. i 
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BARERE IN THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY? 


Two crowded years sufficed to rescue Barère from the ranks 
of ambitious but comparatively unknown provincial lawyers, and 
to elevate him to a position of national prominence. Thirty-five 
‘years old in 1789, he came to Paris to take his place as one of the 
two deputies of the third estate of Bigorre to the States-General. 
The legal world of Toulouse knew him well as a brilliant and suc- 
cessful barrister—an impressive and resourceful advocate, a self- 
conscious humanitarian, who avowed that severity was so alien to 
his sensitive nature that he voluntarily renounced a magistracy at 
Tarbes rather than impose prison sentencés upon the guilty.? The 
regional literary academies were also acquainted with the handsome 
young Gascon whose persistent literary endeavors, pompous, trite, 
and wholly unoriginal as they were, finally won him the honor of 
election to membership.” . The various essays that he composed in 
the decade before the Revolution give the measure of his political 
views: they reveal him as a tardy convert (after 1785) to the 
prevailing revolutionary spirit. His political philosophy was a 
Joseph’s coat of many colors; the philosophes, the économistes, the 
classical authors, and the frondeurs, parlementaires, each group con- 
tributed a distinct patch. Without actual political experience, he 
was not without some knowledge of parliamentary procedure, thanks 
to the training that he received as a prominent member of the legis- 

1 The author acknowledges his indebtedness to the Social Science Research 
Council, a fellowship from which made this study possible. 

2 Barère, Mémoires, I. 208231. Robert Launay, Barère de Viengac, p. 11, 
makes the pertinent and malicious observation that while Barère renounced the 
duties of the magistracy that his father bought him, he continued until the Revolu- 
tion to receive the emoluments of his office. 

8 Cf. ibid: and an unpublished letter in my possession from the curator of 
the archives of the Academy of Floral Games at Toulouse. In 1781, he competed 
unsuccessfully for the literary prize of the Academy of Floral Games, but his essay, 
L’Eloge de Louis XII., was published the following year. In 1784, he was elected 
a member of the Academy of Montauban, which crowned three of his essays— 
L’Bloge de Le France de Pompignan, L’Eloge du Cardinal d'Amboise, and L’Eloge 
du Chancelter Séguier. In 1786, he failed a second time in the literary competi- 
tion of the Academy of Floral Games and his essay on J. J. Rousseau was re- 
jected. In 1787, his revised L’Eloge de J. J. Rousseau received third prize and 
was printed in the Recueil de VPAcadémte des Jeux Floraux. That same year, 
1787, he presented a new essay, L’Eloge de Montesquieu, to the Academy of Bor- 


deaux. In 1788, he was proposed for membership in the Academy of Floral 
Games at Toulouse and finally elected as a mainteneur. 
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lative committee of a Masonic lodge at Toulouse.* There is no 
doubt that his affiliation with the Freemasons aided him materially 
in making his way at Paris.° These relations a art, Barére was 
unknown in Paris on his arrival. Two years later, i n I79QI, his name 
stood high on the list of political celebrities. 

Several superficial reasons present themselve immediately as 
explanations of his political success, -Teasons superficial and 
obvious that many of his contemporaries sept them. His per- 
sonality was exceptionally pleasing. He was his features fine 
and delicate, his hair long and wavy, his voice rich and sonorous: 
There was a certain physical charm and freshnes about his person 
that attracted favorable attention.® A critical bluestocking wrote 
in almost lyrical appreciation oi “his delicacy and refinement ” 
“his gentle and refined manners ”, “ his provocative wit ’ a Better 
still, he was ambi**>us and a: possessin a keen : ‘flair for 
publicity and gifted with a political talent, which| made him appear 
all things to all men. In an incredibly short time |Barére established 
a network of political and social relations that brought him into touch 
with the most influential groups and the most [prominent leaders 
of opinion. In the Constituent Assembly!and outside of it, Barére 
was forever occupied and infinitely at his ease un er the most varied 
or trying circumstances. Yet neither the!charm/of his person nor 
the uncounted contacts that he had with all shad¢s of opinion satis- 
factorily explain his emergence from the mass of| deputies.’ 8 

If explanations at all, these multitudinous a ivities of Barère 
are at most secondary factors of his- political uccess. Primarily, 
they are the seal of'a certain conviction without! which they would 
have been blind and meaningless. A more fundamental explanation 
probes the core of his thinking, without losing itself in the peripheral 







4t Launay, pp. 17, 30. Barère belonged to the: Pani édique section. 

5 Cf. Gaston Martin, La Franc-Maçonnerie Française, for the extensive ramifi- 
cations of the Masonic movement. Cf. also Philippe Sagnac, Histoire de France 
Contemporaine, ed. Lavisse, I. 230. 

6A. Aulard, Les Orateurs de la Constituante (Barère). 

T Madame de Genlis, quoted in Barère, Mémoires, I. 

8 We may itemize his activities and affiliations under the following topical 
headings: as founder of Le Point du Jour, which je edited jduring the entire course 
of the Constituent Assembly; as a deputy in’ the Constituent Assembly, where 
he served on three committees and made many speeches from the floor ; a welcome 
and invited guest at many social gatherings in Paris; and member, at different 
times, of several political clubs—the Jacobin Club, the Cercle Social; the Société 
de xr789, and the Feuillants. Carnot, Notice Historique sur Barére in Barére, 
Mémoires, I. 40. See also ibid., I. 273, 280, 290 ff., 303 ff., 315; E. and J. Gon- 
court, La Société Francaise pendant la Révolution, p. 12; Sagnac, ;I. 230, 293. 
Launay, pt. 1, ch. IV., discusses this matter from a hostile point of view. 
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manifestation of his actions. By what he thought and voiced Barére 
coupled his name with La Révolution, with each new phase of the 
movement to make real and concrete the idealism that inspired the 
great majority of the deputies of the National Assembly. On the 
eve of 1789, his republicanism was ill-defined and vaguely formu- 
lated; from 1789 to 1791, experience taught him, as it did many 
others, to make it articulate. By his unswerving loyalty to revolution- 
ary ideals—to the doctrines of popular sovereignty and to the credo 
of patriotic nationalism—Barére at once achieved maturity and gained 
prestige. But his loyalty to a central doctrine did not betray him 
into violent exaggeration. He was neither an embittered fanatic . 
nor a romantic crusader. He believed in the revolutionary gospel, 
but he also believed in himself. The Revolution was more than 
a faith to him; it was a career. And if we bear in mind that Barére 
always sought—and almost invariably succeeded—to keep himself 
in power, we shall be in a position'to understand how he so frequently 
shifted his front without ever changing his position. 

Contemporary accounts are silent and Barére himself recorded 
little more about his first weeks in Paris in 1789 than the significant 
observation that apart from listening to the debates he sought every 
available means of becoming acquainted with Mirabeau and Bailly, 
two of the outstanding deputies of the States-General.® On June 
12, the deputies of the third estate verified the credentials of “ M. 
Barrère (sic) de Vieuzac ”, and on the 17th, encouraged by his new 
and powerful friends to share in the debates, Barère made his po- 
litical début by proposing that the deputies of the third estate call 
themselves “the representatives of the great majority of Frenchmen 
in the National Assembly ”, reminding his colleagues that they “ were 
to establish and not to maintain a constitution”. He took the Ten- 
nis Court Oath on the 2oth, and David’s later commemorative paint- 
ing of that famous scene in which Barére is shown taking notes of 
the proceedings for his newspaper undoubtedly added to the latter’s 
prestige. The dramatic royal session of June 23, which Mirabeau’s 
courage has made immortal, encouraged Barère to reflections on the 
moral lesson of resisting tyranny, while the concentration of royal 
troops between Paris and Versailles on the 29th and 30th animated 
him to protest vigorously against such an intimidation of “ the great, 

8 Barère, I. 245—246. “ My youth and my admiration for their talent”, he 
wrote, “were my only claims to their attention”; but it is safe to assume that 
his Masonic affiliation had something to do with the ease and rapidity with which 
he gained the attention of those two prominent Freemasons. Cf. Bourdette, Notice 
des Seigneurs de Biéouzac, pp. 175-176, for the details of his election to the 


States-General and his work in drawing up the definitive cahier of the -third 
estate of Bigorre. 
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representative body of the nation ”. The p. témper was rising 
rapidly in those warm summer days, as the buoyant Barère foresaw 
a “free and enlightened France” replacing the “ fatal variety of 
local customs and isolated administrations which would keep this 
vast and great kingdom a bizarre mixture of Gothic laws, feudal 
tyranny, constitutional weaknesses and ancient abuses”. His pres- 
tige too was rising, for twice within the same week, on July 8 and 
on July 15, he was appointed to serve on delegations that the Na- 
tional Assembly sent out from its midst, the first time to Louis XVI. 
in protest against his use of troops, and the second time to the 
seething capital to restore quiet. As might have been expected of 
one who frowned on the coriception of the National Assembly as 
a union of deputies from “ each little aa e group or separate 
class that composed it”, he voted against the manaa impératif, for, 
to bind a deputy irrevocably by the instructions of his electors, rea- 
soned Barère, was tantamount to enforcing a permanent veto against 
the National Assembly.*° 

As disquieting news came from the provinces|and events in Paris 
and the assembly grew more turbulent Barére learned to temper his 
opinion and to bide his. opportunity. Not at all unaware of the 
calculated interest which in part inspired the stirring sacrifices of 
August 4,1" he kept his peace, writing nothing. more revealing than 
an editorial comparison of Louis XI.’s “ ferocigus policy ” and the 
influence of philosophy in destroying the “odious and tyrannical 
servitude” of feudalism. Disregarding his. personal information 
concerning the motives of the great nobles who renounced their 
feudal titles and claims, he struck a scrupulously patriotic attitude 
and wrote a laudatory paragraph on those nobles;who lay down their 
fortune “ on the altar of la patrie”.‘* But on the peasant uprisings 
in the provinces he kept a discreet silence. 

The same restraint, the same sense of uncertainty of the right 
tone to strike, characterized the exceedingly slight part that he took 
in the debates on the Declaration of Rights and the royal veto. It 
. is reasonable to suppose either that he lacked the| courage or else had 
the good sense not to take the floor against such redoubtable and re- 
‘nowned reputations as Mirabeau, Mounier, and Barnave. Yet in 

10 Point du Jour, nos. 1, 7, 11, 12, a. 18 (session of July 7), pp. 13—134, 
nos. 23, 25, 26. 

11 Cf. Barére, I. 268-270, for his conversation with Talleyrand, De Noailles, 
D’Aiguillon, and Alexandre. Lameth. “Il faut, me dirent-ils; que ce soient des 
nobles qui proposent la destruction des droits féodaux, et que des parlementaires 
proposent d'abolir la vénalité des offices; voilà qui réussira mieux.” 

13 Point du Jour, no. 44. Cf. Bourdette, p. 190, for his letter of August 
8, in which he wrote to his erstwhile tenants renouncing T his feudal rights. 
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those summer months of August and September, 1789, he learned 
the practical lessons of politics very rapidly; when the split between 
the ‘ moderates ’ and the ‘ patriots’ occurred, Barère, who had already 
joined the Breton Club at Versailles, took sides with the latter and 
gained favor with his fellow Jacobins.1* His first stand on the 
Declaration of Rights was ambiguous, but in measure as he veered 
more and more towards the left, he assumed a radical tone that 
marked his acceptance of Sieyés’s theory concerning the constituent 
rights of the deputies to remold the state. The refusal of the king 
to sanction the declaration and with it the first articles of the con- 
stitution, early in October, settled Barére’s hesitation. Not only 
was the king’s sanction not required, he decided, but since the 
monarchy existed by virtue of the constitution, the monarch did 
not have the right to refuse his sanction or even to criticize the ar- 
ticles of the constitution.14 Accordingly, when Louis XVI. yielded, 
accepting both the Declaration of Rights and the suspensive veto, 
which Barére had also advocated, the latter’s services to the true 
cause of liberty were rewarded in yet another appointment to a 
delegation of deputies that waited on the king. Before long the 
assembly was to elect him secretary for a fortnight, showing that 
careers were open to talents and to careerists. These wisps and 
fragments of the parliamentary record are sufficient evidence of 
Barére’s political acumen. By serving loyally in the ranks while the 
struggle was on to win the essential charters of the Revolution, Barére 
placed himself in line for promotion to posts of higher responsibility 
and renown. 

The opportunity came when the assembly moved to Paris and 
settled down to the arduous and nerve shattering task of reconstruct- 
ing the institutions of France. His share in the reforms of the 
_ assembly can be determined with reasonable accuracy from the con- 
temporary records. From the beginning he took his place with the 
extreme left—-with Robespierre, Pétion, Abbé Grégoire—though his 
name was so little known that the journalists paid scant attention to 
him. Outside of the assembly he was assiduous in his attendance 
upon the Duke of Orleans, of whose natural daughter, Pamela, he 
was the legal guardian. Not’a few historians have yielded to an 
easy temptation, the temptation to dramatize events, and have made 
Orleans responsible for Barére’s alignment with the extreme left; 2° 

«18 A, Aulard, La Soctété des Jacobins, I. 407. 

14 Point du Jour, nos. 41, 52, 57; Arch. Pari, TX. 344-348 (Oct. s); 
A. Mathiez, La Révolution Française et la Théorie de Ja Dictature, Revue Hts- 
torique, July, 1929, pp. 304-315. 

15 Cf, Launay, pp. 48—54. M. Launay repeats the stock charges of corruption 
that Michelet and Macaulay raised in this connection. While not subscribing to 
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but it.is entirely scene to explain his ee by natural causation 
- without having recourse to Orleans as a deus lex machina. Barère 
paid court to Orleans, because the latter was the foremost Freemason 
of France, one of the richest landowners, and the most likely person ` 
to become regent should anything untoward occur to Louis XVI. 
Opportunist that he was, Barére was of no mind to overlook the 
remotest chance of advancing himself, and clase relations with the 
Orleans clique were on.occasion desirable in rder to promote his 
advancement particularly when such relations were in keeping with 
Barére’s own inclinations. I 

In the winning of civil equality for Protestants and Jews, Barére 
was indirectly concerned, though his role was|so unimportant that - 
- any general*account of that victory might easily omit all mention 

of his name. His journal carried editorial commendation of the 
“restoration of full political rights to the Protestants as well as on 
the election of Rabaut Saint-Étienne, a Protestant minister, to the 
presidency of the Constituent Assembly. He served on the com- 
mittee on domains and reported its plans for the restitution of the 
unsold and confiscated estates of the Protestants of the tealm, not 
losing the opportunity in presenting his report to make mahy gratu- 
itous observations on tolerance à la Jean Jacques’ In his attitude’ 
towards the Jews, Barére probably reflected the large humanitarian 
spirit of Mirabeau, whom he greatly admired and who had done much 
to direct liberal attention to their status. In| the columns of the 
Point du Jour and on the floor of the assembly, Barère pleaded. for 
their political emancipation and ridiculed the “blind ant sanguinary 
fanaticism that was soiling the reign of Louis | XVI.” 18 Strangely 
enough, however, in. the agitation for civil equality for the negroes 
in the French colonies, Barére was silent, lifting his voice only once, 
and then to echo a timid compromise that did not conciliate.?®- 

The same watchful liberalism, poised for flight but ever caged 
those charges, M. Launay says of Barère: “ Surtout il A po le fidéle client du 
pére.... A sa suite Barère se poussa, jusqu’aux premiers rangs de l'opposition.” 

16 Point du Jour, no, 179 (session of Dec. 24, 1789) and no. 256 (Mar. 29, 
1790). In commenting on the election, Barére wrote: s Kt is not as a victory of 
philosophy over religious prejudices that we must consider it, but as a public 
lesson in toleration that the French legislators are giving Europe.” 

17 Jbid., no. 518. Barère, I. 315—318. 

18 Point du Jour, no. 93 (Sept. 28, 1789); no. 43 (Aug. 3, 178), where . 
he referred to them as “a people whom misfortune has made respectable and — 
providence sufficiently punished without needing man to aggravate their ills”; no. 
289 (May 2, 1790), and no. 286, where he commented sarcastically on the people 
who: were not yet accustomed to the idea that Jews were men, “as if they were not ° 


our fellow citizens and brothers ”. 
18 Ibid., no. 671 (May 13, 1791). z 
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in by the restrictions of political expediency and by the limitations 
of Barére’s nature, distinguished his stand on the question of civil 
liberty. Shortly after the sacrificial orgy of August 4, he ostenta- 
tiously renounced his counselor’s charge in the seneschal’s court of 
Bigorre, alleging that he had “ always grieved over the sale of judicial 
offices’, though how he would have reconciled the retention of his 
office with his repeated comments on the need of elected magistrates 
and a free judicial administration presents a delicate problem in 
political ethics. He placed himself on record in favor of juries both 
in civil and criminal cases, only to admit at once that the occasion 
was not yet ripe for juries in the former.*® His humanitarian in- 
stincts prompted him to oppose the death penalty, but those instincts 
broke on the rock of practical necessity. He reluctantly supported 
the retenion of the death penalty, explaining his stand by references 
to the unstable political situation and maintaining that he would be 
the first to vote for its abolition as soon as political conditions war- 
ranted it.?? 

-His solicitude for the welfare of the res publica could not have 
been achieved save at the cost of individual liberty, and apparently 
he was not averse to making sacrifices for others. Early in the days 
of the Constituent Assembly he defended the opening of private 
mail on such occasions as the safety of the state required, and a year 
_ later he gave his approval to Malouet’s censure of Marat’s incendiary 
pamphlet, Cen est Fast de Nous? But legal efforts to ferret out 
the authors of so-called incendiary writings and criminal prosecution 
of those authors impressed him as unnecessary and unduly severe. 
He believed it possible to achieve the intended effect by more ccn- 
ciliatory methods. The elaboration of his views on that subject 
makes an interesting revelation of his early social philosophy. 
“ Wherever there is a country and citizens ”, he declared, “ every 
one must have the right to check . . . those who violate the laws 
and disturb the public order ”, but since every one can not avail him- 
self of “the freedom to make accusations ”, the citizens should name 
a censor, not a prosecutor, in each district to perform that civic duty 
for them. Jf the censor is inactive, public opinion will force him 
to perform his duties. “It will be the despotism of virtue, because 
the people will choose him.” And “someday ”’, he continued hopefully, 

20 Jbid., no. 90 (Sept. 22, 1789); no. 52 (Aug. 11, 1789) and no. 291 (May 
4, 1790); no. 288 (Apr. 30, 1790). Cf. his insistence also on safeguarding the 
rights of the accused, fbid., no. 561 (Jan. 23, 1791), and his compromise on the 
_ question of a court of cassation and on criminal courts. Arch. Parl, XV. 665 
(May 24, 1790), and Point dw Jour, no. 558 (Jan. 20, 1791). 


22 Arch. Pari, XXVI. 685 ff. (June 1, 1791). . 
22 Point du Jour, no. 34, Pp. 302—303; no. 382 (Aug. 2, 1790). 
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“you will allow them |1.e., the censors] to censor public manners, for 
in corruption itself there are certain excesses which the magistrates 
should prosecute as social crimes ”.2* Clearly, he had not read his 
_ Rousseau unseeingly; but that strenuous policing of the mind which 
he recommended, that “despotism of virtue”, was not to be intro- ` 
_ duced until Napoleon who despised the ideologists instituted it a 
decade or more later. , 

He manifested the same spirit of compromise in treating the 
economic and financial problems of the assembly. Again there was 
the balance between the claims of the individual and ‘the exigencies 
. of the state. Private property, good bourgeois and true son of his 
age that he was, Barére deemed sacred, almost beyond life itself, 
“property without which neither durable laws nor good lawmakers ` 
are possible ”.* However, ‘his tone changed in those dreadful au- 
tumn months of 1789 when everything had to be done at once and 
no funds were available for anything at all, when the nation ap- 
proached bankruptcy, while the assembly, in Mirabeau’s phrase, “ still 
deliberated ”. The crown lands were available, lands held in mort- 
main were available, the estates of the clergy were available, and 
either of those resources could save the failing government. Then 
once more Rousseau came to the rescue of the deputies, and with 
‘the generous sweep of people who were accustomed.to ruining others, 
they invoked the principle of public safety to fall upon the clerical 
wealth. “If the sovereign”, said Barère on the 30th of October, 
1789, “that is to say, the nation, wishes to alter the form of usufsuct 
now enjoyed by a moral corps of the state [i.e., the Church], if it 
wishes to prevent the ruin of the state by general alienations of- 
property, it must decide by political law and not by civil law. Den 
Nations may never be accused of despotism because rio one an con- 
ceive of nations wishing to injure themselves.” 38 Three days later 
the assembly placed the clerical estates at the disposition of the 
nation. There may be some question whether Barère was expressing 
the true spirit of the Revolutionists or merely drifting along more 
passively with the current; there is no doubt that he was adding to. 
his prestige as a political influence. > 

On two later occasions when the matter of: private and national 
property came up, he contrived to reunite his unreconciled attitudes 
in a single, if compromising, decision. The first of these occasions 
was his decision to respect the abolition of the tithe, but to compensate 

28 Arch. Parl., XVII. 672-673 (Aug. 9, 1790). 

24 Point du Jour, no. 55 (Aug. 14, 1789). Cf. also Arch. Parl, XVI. 597— 
598 (July r, 1790): “private property, in the eyes of the true legislator js an 


impregnable bedrock of the social order.” 
25 Point du Jour, no. 12t. . 
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the owners of the infeudated tithes; 7° the second was his conciliatory 
reports for the committee on domains on the complex and delicate 
problem of the royal domains. The problem was complicated by 
political considerations. Barère confesses in his Mémoires that 
royal pressure was placed upon him to save as much as he dared for 
the king; and he allowed himself to be influenced by his traditional 
loyalty to the monarch as well as by the more practical consideration 
of winning royal favor. On the other hand, he strove also to bear 
in mind the theoretical claims of the nation as well as the practical 
political consideration of not losing popular favor. Consequently, 
his reports pleased neither his colleagues nor the monarch, though 
for him they represented a venture in political dexterity.?’- 


The problems of industry and commerce, of labor and wages held ` 


no appeal for him. He had no first-hand acquaintance with working- 
men, nor did he, a lttérateur and lawyer, have any capital invested 
in commercial or industrial ventures. The actual economic society 
of France was almost terra incognita to this theorist who undoubtedly 
had mastered the pontifical utterances of Turgot on guilds and trade 
and industry. Not a word from him in the two long years of the 
Constituent Assembly on the financial liquidation of the old régime. 
Silence complete on the assignats and the new fiscal system. One 
lone indication points to his orientation away from ‘the laissez-faire 
doctrines of his social class. In June, 1789, he insisted that free 
internal trade and the abandonment of all governmental regulation 
were the remedies for the grain shortage; in July, 1791, he reversed 
his position: ‘ When a grain shortage threatens us, do we not sus- 
pend the execution of the law which assures a free grain trade.” ** 
Must we repeat once more, “ c'est la fante à Rousseau ” ; or may one 
assume that Barére was becoming increasingly aware that the Revolu- 
tion was a social movement as well as political? 

More readily, he applied himself to the absorbing task of re- 
organizing the political and administrative system of the kingdom. 
He felt at home in that field of rational endeavor where, against the 
dead authority of history with its inheritance of tyranny and slavery, 
with its record of frustration of every attempt to establish political 
liberty, he could oppose the conception of man’s natural rights. In 
common with the liberal publicists of the day he took his stand on 

26 lbid., no. 273 (Apr. 14, 1790). | 

27 For the reports, cf: Arch. Parl, XIL 633-642 (Apr. 10, 1790); XV. 
450-452 (May 9, 1790); XVII. 630-635 (Aug. 6, 1790); XVIII. 86 (Aug. 15, 
1790); XVIII. 723~728 (Sept. 13, 1790); XXVI. 468-472 (May 26, 1791); Potnt 


du Jour, Aug. 20, 1791; Arch. Pari., XXX. 216 (Sept. 5, 1791). Cf. also Barère, 
I, 289~291. 


28 Point du Jour, nos. 3 (June 19, 1789) and 732 (July 9, 1791). 
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Turgot’s cardinal dictum that the rights of men living in society were 
not founded on their annals, but on their nature. In his plans for 
the futuré, he rejected the aid of the past. On the very day that 
the States-General became the National Assembly, he expressed the 
ideal that inspired the great majority of the deputies: that they 
were assembled not to maintain a constitution which, somehow, was 
submerged in the past history of France, but to establish one. Once 
the principle of the ideal authority of reason was triumphantly in- 
carnated in the Declaration of Rights, the deputies proceeded to its 
. elaboration in the constitution, though not without having a few 
articles violate the implications of the Declaration. Suffrage rights 
were curtailed by dividing the electorate into active and passive 
“citizens. In that respect Barère shared the prejudices of his con- 
temporaries. The phtlosophes, the example of America and Eng- 
land, and the deep instinctive fear that the literate entertain of the 
untutored and impoverished masses disposed him to set apart certain 
citizens as unworthy of the vote. He also favored the exclusion of 
wage servants from the ranks of active citizens because “they do 
not have a free and independent will, such as is needed to exercise 
political rights”. Moreover, he approved of the provision that 
candidates for election to the National Assembly possess a minimum 
amount of landed property, lest “the state be given over to men 
who are less attached to their country ”. But he opposed the recom- 
mendation that candidates pay a marc d'argent in taxes for fear that 
that provision would exclude artists, men of letters, “and that in- 
finitely useful and necessary class of small farmers, whom we must 
always consider in the constitution of an agricultural nation ”.7® 

If he acquiesced in what must have seemed a minor detail, namely, 
the manner of ascertaining the popular will, he was adamant on what 
was rightly regarded a paramount’ issue—the full accomplishment 
of the popular will through the agency of the constitution. Article 
3 of the Declaration of Rights stated explicitly that the source of 
all sovereignty was essentially in the nation, and the ‘ patriots’, 
with whom Barére voted, were unalterably opposed to any further 
checks upon this national sovereignty than those already provided 
in the Declaration. The constitution was not to be a means of re- 
straining or regulating the national will; it was to be an instrument 
for accomplishing the will ‘of the people. It is priggish to point 
out that the ‘patriots’ did not foresee the dangers of democracy. 
_ At that moment they were far more concerned with averting the 
revival of royal terrorism under whose irresponsible tradition France 
had suffered. Hence Barère fought the proposals of the ‘ moderates ’, 


20 Point du Jour, nos. 118 (Qet. 27, 1789) and r20 (Oct. 29, 1789). 
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of Lally, Mounier, and Clermont-Tonnerre, and voted for a unicam- 
eral assembly, meeting permanently, for a suspensive veto, for a 
responsible ministry, and against the right of the king to dissolve 
the assembly.” In the spring of 1790, his newspaper joined with 
Brissot’s Patriote Francais and Fréron’s Orateur du Peuple in the 
press campaign to place the final responsibility for war and peace 
in the hands of the assembly. “In the eyes of humanity and the 
friends of liberty ”, wrote Barère with all the sententiousness of 
which humble figures are capable when they expound their lofty 
ideals, “this question is already decided. Since the nation is sov- 
ereign, it alone has the dread right of giving the signal of battle.” * 
Despite the initiative that the monarch won of proposing war and 
concluding peace, the final decision rested with the assembly, and 
diplomatic negotiations were ultimately to be ratified by the deputies. 
The nation became a copartner of the executive power in the conduct 
of foreign affairs; and before long Barére was to extend the doctrine 
of the sovereignty of the people into a principle of international 
relations.*? 

The reorganization of the administrative units of the country 
gave him a remarkable opportunity to win the everlasting gratitude 
and support of his local constituency. He did not miss it. In his 
Mémoires he recounts the story of his successful endeavors, while 
a member of the committee on divisions, to maintain his native pays 
of Bigorre intact as the new department of the Hautes-Pyrénées. 
He wrote that account—internal evidence makes it clear—towards 
the very close of his long life, when the comparative tranquillity of his 
days in Tarbes made his checkered years in Paris appear odious, when 
the rustic simplicity of his earliest surroundings, the cherished dia- 
lect and the picturesque costumes that long years of tribulation had 
all but effaced from his memory, consoled him as he moved towards 
the grave. Under the influence of those impressions he recounted 
the story, not as it actually happened, but as it should have happened. 

30 Cf. ibid., no. 72 (Sept. 4, 1789); Arch. Parl, IX. 55-57 (Sept. 21, 1789); 
Point du Jour, no. 294 (May 7, 1790) and no. 605 (Mar. 7, 1791). Cf. Acton, 
Lectures on the French Revolution, pp. 116-117, where Lord Acton advances 
the argument that Barère was so apprehensive of representative democracy, BO 
desirous of bringing the parliamentary vote into harmony with the wish of the 
constituency that he proposed an ingenious plan whereby every law remained 
suspended until the time of the next election, when the country pronounced upon 
it by imperative mandate. However, cf. supra, note 10, and infra, note 44, where 
Barére expressed himself forcefully against the imperative mandate. It is likely 
that the instance cited by Lord Acton is an illustration of the temporizing, political 
tactics of Barére rather than an unequivocal expression of his views. 


31 Point du Jour, no. 304. Cf. also nos. 306 and 312 of May, 1790. 
82 Arch. Parl, XXV. 548 (May 3, 1791) and XXVI. 382 ff. (May 24, 1791). 
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He wrote it as though he were in 1789 an ardent champion of regional 
liberties, a warm supporter of the administration of pays d’état; and 
_ every shred of evidence from the records, even the most insignificant, 
shows that in 1789 and for years after no one in the assembly in- 
sisted more vehemently than Barére on the conception of a nation, 
- one and indivisible, united under a eonstitution which expressed the 
popular will? Misled by his Mémoires and judging only from su- 
` perficial evidence, historians have agreed ‘to ee his action as 
proof positive of his federalist views.** 

A more realistic explanation must needs concern itself with his 
motives in 1789 rather than his apologia four decades later. A senti- 
mental and wholly laudable attachment to his native region, reluc- 
tance to have it dismembered and its fragments incorporated into 
neighboring territory, and a keen appreciation of the political ex- 
pediency of posing as the stalwart defender of the territorial integ- 
rity (if not of the political independence) of Bigorre—these motives 
explain his deed. Not without reason could Barère refer to his 
action as “the most pleasant and the most useful to my reputation ” 
Useful, indeed, for he himself recorded that he received “the most 


flattering and the most constant marks of his fellow citizens’ grati- `, 


tude™ and, more tangible still than gratitude, their votes for the 
following half century.2° A clear mark of his not disinterested 
idealism may be found in the fact that he speedily followed up his 
first appeal to the electorate of Bigorre by obtaining two grants of 
money for his constituents, one of 300,000 livres for. road repairs 
and another of 30,000 livres for poor relief." His future with the 
citizens of the department that he helped create was now secure. 

Before the Revolution the facile young lawyer prided himself 
on defending the cause of oppressed humanity at the bar at Toulouse. 
During this first phase of the Revolution, when the whole judicial 
system was being reorganized, the champion of justice was all but 
completely silent. A brief remark on the court of cassation, a plea 
for the establishment of a criminal court in each department, and 
a printed objection (which he never voiced in the aaa to the 

88 Cf, infra, notes 44, 45. 

34 Cf, Acton, p. 257, who calls Barère “the only evident Federalist in the 
Convention ”. . 

85 Had Barére been a federalist, it is inconceivable that he would have favored 
the establishment of primary and secondary classes of municipalities in 1789, for 
such a measure tended to curb or even crush active, vigorous communal life in 
the smaller municipalities where the influence of the priest and the local nobility 
would be perpetuated. Cf. Arch. Parli, IX. 691 (Nov. 5, 1789). 

86 Cf. Barère, I. 303—310, for his own account of the affair, and I. 42—44, for 


the interpretation offered by the editors of his Mémoires. 
87 Launay, pp. 61-62. 
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wu, it may be concluded that he approved of the re- 
nuut wishing to figure prominently in the debates.* 
to Outspoken and constant remarks against the enemies of the 
evolutionary program and.the critics of the National Assembly 
stand in sharp contrast to the guarded tactics that he followed to en- 
sure his own political advancement. To maintain the unity of the 
assembly and to protect its dignity as the sole representation of the 
popular will was the ideal, perhaps, more accurately, the religious 
faith that inspired him during these two years. One of the earliest 
threats—one from which many deputies never fully recovered—was 
the menace of the Parisian populace. Barère endeavored to allay 
their fears when, with the gravest misgivings, they followed the: 
king from Versailles to Paris to resume their deliberations in the 
turbulent capital. “We should be slandering it [Paris], if. for a 
single moment we thought that the stage on which French liberty 
was won was to become a threat to liberty. Each one of its inhab- 
itants will be the guardian of public law and the gauge of the safety 
88 Cf. respectively, Arch. Pari, XV. 605 (May 24, 1790); tbid., XXIL. 344- 
345 (Jan. 21, 1791); ibid., XXV. o1 ff (Apr. I4, 1791). i 
89 Barère, I. 280-288. Mirabeau, Fréteau, and the Marquis de Castellane 
were the other members of the committee, but Barère and the last mentioned did 
"all the worl required. 
40 Cf. Launay, pp. 56-87, for an able criticism of the committee’s work. 
41 Cf. Une Lettre de Barère à Mailhe, le 24 janvier, 1791, La Révolution 
Francaise, XLVII. 78-80 (1904); Point du Jour, no. 545 (Jan. 7, 1791). One 
. very likely reason for his silence on the question of religious reforms in generai and 
on the Civil Constitution in particular was his desire not to alienate his young wife, 
who was an ardent Catholic. 
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of each representative of the nation.” “ He did not believe fa bile 
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decree; and the militant patriots r 
Barère minced no words in defendi 
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ing the sovereign authority of the nati 
Metz, he stated, had imperiled the state a 
power.*® But the chambre des vacations of the 
which even refused to register the assembly’s d 
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They [the magistrates] speak only of giving marks of thei 
sion to the king, and they use that language before the sovereign.™ 
They speak of the rights of the Breton nation, as if there were two na 
tions in France. ... They reminded you of the cahiers ‘ impératifs’ which 
they call the limits of your authority, and yet those same cahiers ‘im- 
pératifs ’, negated by the constitution, were retracted when the three orders 
were convoked throughout the entire kingdom. . . . No doubt, loyalty to 
provincial constitutions was laudable when only the provinces had con- 
stitutions, when their rights rested on legitimate treaties or on ancient 
charters, when there was a great monarchy and no patrie.... When 
despotism degraded France, the powers of the parlements were an evil 
which checked a greater one. ... But when liberty awakens, when a 
great constitution regenerates all the provinces, uniting tHem into a single 
body, to invoke such claims at this moment is opposing the general 
freedom, denying the true sovereignty of the state. 


Thus, his conception of liberty was thoroughly Rousseauist: free- 
dom to obey the fundamental laws of the state. “ Philosophy has 
invented nothing more sublime”, he observed, “than the concept 
of binding each member of society by the. expression of the general 
will... . To be free, we must be slaves‘of the law. . .. Such are 
the words that we must address to Frenchmen ... for laws are 
maintained only by entertaining inviolable respect for them and by 
executing unquestioningly everything that they command.” * 

42 Point du Jour, no. 103. . 

43 Arch. Parl., IX. 730 (Nov. 9, 1789) and X. 84 (Nov. 17, 1789). 

44 Ibid., XI. 151-153 (Jan. 11, 1790). 

45 Ibid., XXIL. 575 f. (Feb. 28, 1791). An additional reason for obeying 
the Jaws was the threat of anarchy which lawlessness invited—‘ and in anarchy ”, 
he concluded impressively, “no property is safe”. 
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He was so absorbed with defining ‘the limits of national sov- 
ereignty and establishing impregnable bulwarks of defense against 
the expected attacks of the royalist and aristocratic factions that he 
failed to provide the individual citizen with any mode of protection 
against the tyranny of the popular will. A long period of time was 
to elapse and many democratic excesses were to be committed in 
the name of national sovereignty before the danger from that point 
was generally realized. Barére himself required the tonic effect 
of proscription and imprisonment, before he became aware of the 
harsh cruelty that so often characterizes the democratic rule of the 
majority. In the early days of the Constituent Assembly, he stated 
the attitude that he maintained consistently through the entire Revo- 
lution. “What does it matter”, he demanded rhetorically, “ that 
individual interests . . . are wounded, when we are creating a con- 
stitution; our task is to ascertain if the mass of citizens will be 
more happy.” He might have added, of course, that he would 
always take exceedingly good care to have his individual interests 
coincide, or at least not conflict patently, with the majority’s pursuit 
of happiness. He was prepared even to sacrifice the inalienable 
rights of his fellow citizens whenever that safety of the state was 
in danger. Before the “supreme law of national security, ”, the 
“rights of man and of the citizen must bow in respect... [it] 
suspends all civic rights, and each citizen gives up all other tasks 
to come to the common defense ’’.*® One may without exaggerating 
take note in passing that the conception of a nation in arms, of the 
levy in mass which Barère helped elaborate two years later when 
the republican government faced its greatest crisis, was already 
present in his mind when he spoke those words. 

One may note, further, that Barére’s attitude illustrates one of 
the most deeply rooted convictions of the political thinkers of the 
eighteenth century, that conviction which Rousseau in his paradoxical 
manner expressed when he stated that “ those who would treat politics 
and inorality apart will never understand anything about either the 
one or the other”. For Barère fastened his faith upon la patrie, 
upon a state that was founded’ on good laws, that ensured the ma- 
terial and moral happiness of its citizens. He transferred the mental. 
characteristics of his belief in Catholicism, which he could no longer 
accept, to his worship of the fatherland. The emotional intensity 
once focused upon the celebration of Catholic rites was suffused into 
the adoration of civic duties. In such a faith, the function of the 
minister was self-evident; as Barère expressed it: “ Ministers must 
teach love of la patrie whose children they are.” ‘47 Religion had 


46 Point du Jour, nos. 132 (Nov. 11, 1789) and 732 (July 9, 1791). 
47 Arch. Parl, XXIII. 575 ff. (Feb. 28, 1791). 
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resolved itself into a civic function of the state. Its rôle was to make 
good citizens; while the state-which promoted the moral happiness 
of its members could not fail to make them good men. His. very 
terminology shows how completely religious his political credo had 
become. To describe the momtentous Revolutionary act that sober 
historians, untouched by the flame of his faith, call the overthrow 
of the Bastille, Barére conjured forth the figure of “a holy insur- 
rection ’’,*® which nothing less than a religious: symbol could com- 
eaoat for posterity. Political liberty, which’ students of theory 
prosaically explain as a concept of the Western mind, Barére de- 
scribed as a “ divinity ”, “ fit object of public worship”. And as the 
assembly progressed in its majestic reconstruction of the country, 
he made note of the new faith that was rising in. France—“ a sort of . 
religious worship, established by law ” 49 

If this discussion of the intense, terrific devotion with which 
Barére turned all his energies to establishing the Rousseauist state 
gives the impression of a single-minded fanatic or martyr, the im- 
pression is totally misleading. A single purpose dominated his po- 
litical speculation, it is true; but a wide choice of the means of reach- 
ing his goal characterized his actions. In the summer of 1790 he 
temporarily forsook the Jacobins and regaled himself in the sump- 
tuous quarters of the Société de 1789 at the Palais Royal, where 
he could consult a well-chosen library, idle through the political 
journals, conduct a leisurely correspondence and, conversing amiably. 
with the members, clarify his thoughts—and theirs—on current topics. 
Many old Jacobins were there--Mirabeau, Sieyés, Talleyrand, La 
Fayette, Bailly, Condorcet, Brissot, and others—men not less revolu- 
tionary perhaps at that moment than the Jacobins who remained in 
their modest hall in the rue Saint-Honoré, but men of greater 
means, of more refined tastes, of gentler birth, One may imagine 
the pleasure and the pride with which Barére mingled in that aristo- 
cratic circle and discussed revolutionary topics. But neither fasting 
with the Jacobins nor feasting with the Société de 1780 entirely 
satisfied his restless, intriguing nature. A few months later, we find 
him attending the meetings of the Cercle Social, listening to the . 
. Messianic mysticism of Abbé Fauchet and Nicholas Bonneville and 
their plans of a socialistic state. It would be instructive to know 
the reasons that drew him from the wealthiest and most placid re- 
publican grouping to the poorest and the most searching, and ulti-. 
mately from both extremes to the middle path of the Jacobins whom 

. 48 Ibid., XIX. 433—434 (Oct. 4, 1790). 
49 Point du Jour, nos. 330 (June 21, 1790) and 756 (Aug. 4, 1791). 
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he rejoined in December of the same year.®® His oft-repeated in- 
terest in all mankind, perhaps; but a more immediate explanation 
would not overlook the ambition of the aspiring politician who knew 
how to make friends and inspire confidence among his wide circle 
of acquaintances. 

After his return to the Jacobins, he made honorable amends for 
his late lapse from orthodoxy by singing the praises of their recog- 
nized leader. Throughout the spring of 1791, his journal made more 
than one eulogistic reference to the Incorruptible: “ M. Robespierre, 
who does not temporize with principles”, “ M. Robespierre, ever 
severe like principles and reason itself ”, “ M. Robespierre spoke up 
with that zeal which he always employs in the interests ‘of hu- 
manity.”** On the other hand, despite officious concern for “the 
precious health ” of the king, Barère underwent a change of heart 
towards Louis XVI., whom, in October, 1789, he hailed as “ the 
most popular, the most just, and the most dearly-loved monarch in 
Europe ”. The rumors of the king’s secret intrigues were in circula- 
tion among the deputies, and Barére, shifting steadily towards the 
more extreme position held by “the thirty voices ” whom Mirabeau 
could not silence with his thunder, presumed to caution the nation 
against the monarch. In February, 1791, it was the departure of 
Mesdames, the king’s aunts, which provoked a discussion on the 
right of emigration from the kingdom, and Barère bluntly denied , 
the king’s right to do so’? Two months later, when Louis AVI. 
sought to veil his secret acceptance of the queen’s insane scenario 
of a flight to the frontier by professing his whole-hearted allegiance 
to the Revolution, Barére and Robespierre counseled caution. “ Let 
it [the delegation which the assembly sent to the king to express the 
representatives’ pleasure and thankfulness] be mindful ”, pleaded the 
former, “of its obligations to the nation, and may it be firm and 
steadfast.” Robespierre, more acidly, suggested that the king was 
not to be thanked but congratulated on obeying the constttution.® 
Two more months elapsed, and the degradation of the monarchy 
which Mirabeau had labored to avert was completed in the fiasco 
of the flight to Varennes. The royal memorandum which Louis 
XVI. left behind in the Tuileries was read to the deputies; and Barére 
commiented on it curtly and bitterly—‘a production scarcely flatter-, 

50 CF. “ Barère”, August Kuściúski, Dictiounatre des Conventionnels, p. 24; 
Aulard, La Société des Jacobins, I. 407 (Dec. 15, 1790); Launay, pp. 56-58; 
Sagnac, I. 293 f. 

51 Point du Jour, nos. 571, 653, 668. 

52 Ibid., nos. 99 (Oct. 4, 1789); 595 (Feb. 25, 1791), 598 (Feb. 28, 1791), and 
612 (March, 1791). 

63 Arch. Parl, XXV. 314 CApr. 23, 1791). 
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ing to the heart and mind of its author”. With Robespierre and | 
` Buzot he opposed the constitutional committee’s scheme of excul- 
pating the discredited monarch by accepting the fiction that Louis 
XVI. was the’ victim of an abduction. He objected to having the 
declaration of the royal pair received by two deputies chosen by the 
assembly, while the other accomplices of the evasion were to be tried © 
before a court of law. “The law can never degrade anyone”, said 
Robespierre, and~Barére echoed him—“We must give them [the 
courts] all the necessary support and confidence”.®* In spite of 
their efforts, the Constituents voted to try only the “abductors” 
of the king. : 

For a short period after the massacre of the Champ de Mars, 
Barère was at odds with “that pure, steadfast, and disinterested 
patriot”, Robespierre, whose “wise, measured, and vigorous opin- 

n” he had been following for the preceding six months." The 
fortnight that succeeded the return of the captured monarch to Paris 
was taken up by a prolonged, meticulous discussion and controversy 
on the benefits and disadvantages of a republican form of govern- 
ment for France. But not only a discussion, for the extremists, who | 
demanded the abdication of the monarch, drew up incendiary peti- 

_tions in Paris. The flow of petitions and petitioners is difficult to 
follow; the motives, both of those who were satisfied with the sus- 
pension of the king aand those who stormed and fumed for his ab- 
dication, harder still. Few deputies even among the extreme left 
were prepared, to accept a republic for France, not even Robespierre’ 
himself, who on July 13, 1791, declared before his Jacobin admirers 
that he was both a monarchist and a republican, because France “ was 
a republic with a monarch”. Barère, most-assuredly, was not ready 
to vote for a republic, nor even for the “ replacement of Louis XVI. 
by all constitutional means ”, as the Jacobins for a moment advocated. 
From the former alternative he shrunk, for fear of the war that it 
would ‘unleash and for fear of a social revolution; from the latter 
proposal he turned away, for it meant the establishment of a regency. 
Consequently, in the final vote on the question of the king,-he re- 
versed his first attitude and voted, on July 16, not for Louis’s ab- 
dication, but for his suspension. He did more. Dismayed by the 
Jacobins’ passing support of an ambiguously worded petition against 

54 Point du Jour, nos. 712, 718; also Arch. Parl, XXVIII. s4o~sq1 (June 
26, 1791). 

55 Point du Jour, nos. 674 and 676 (May 16 and May tọ, 1791), when he ac- 
cepted the spirit of Robespierre’s proposal in. respect to excluding the members 
of the Constituent Assembly from the succeeding one, hut modified the literal 


articles. Cf. also his support -of Robespierre in the qhestion of annexing the 
Comtat Venaissin to France. 
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the king, dismayed still more by the bloody fusillade on the 17th 
at the Champ de Mars, he quit the Jacobins with 364 others, and 
joined the Feuillants in protest. In communicating the news of the 
great scission to the local Jacobins at Tarbes, he stressed the reasons 
that led him to take the step. It is significant that he criticized the 
Jacobins [of. Paris] for their lack of prudence. Prudence, how often 
did he allow it to guide his actions! “ The true friends of the Con- 
stitution ”, he wrote, “are now meeting at the Feuillants. The doc- 
trines of republicanism are as hostile to the happiness of France as 
the doctrines of an elective and executive council.” °* But he quickly 
realized his error and, before rejoining the Jacobins, fought the 
conservative revision of the constitution which, by strengthening the 
powers of the king, was to check the renewed agitation of the demo- 
crats and the republicans.®* Less than two months after leaving the 
Jacobins, he returned to their fold, using the occasion of his election 
to the presidency of the Feuillants to make a plea for reconciliation 
under the egis of the newly revised constitution which a delegation. 
of deputies, of whom he was one, had brought to the king.®* 

Before the month of October began, the Constituent Assembly 
ended its labors, and for a year Barére withdrew from active po- 
litical life. 

Lonc ISLAND UNIVERSITY. Leo GERSHOY. 

56 Launay, p. 77. 

57 For his opposition to the conservative revision of the constitution, cf. Point 
du Jour, nos. 764, 768, 780 (Aug. 11, 15, 20, 1791). For his return to the 
Jacobins and his vain effort to bring his fellow Feuillants along with him, cf. 
Sagnac, I. 322. 

68 Aulard, Société des Jacobins, III. r22, note 2, The Chronique de Paris 
of September 10, which Aulard quotes, referred on that occasion to Barère as 
“M. Barère de Vieuzac, that incorruptible deputy, who has never deviated from 
his principles”: M. Launay, in his recent study of Barère, takes the time-honored 
attitude that Barére shifted his allegiance entirely out of considerations of political 
expediency. If that were so, his act would still be without onus, for the Revolu- 
tionaries moved in a world where political expediency was a vital motive. They 
did not float in the rarefied atmosphere of the ethical cosmos in which so many his- 


torians conduct their speculations about past politics. In this particular instance, 
motives of political expediency did not conflict with the sincerity of Barére’s plea. 
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SOUTHERN NATIONALISM IN SOUTH CAROLINA IN 
1851 


In the general shifting of perspective which darcie present 
day study of American history, motive is returning to its rightful 
place as the central clew to political values. In many cases, it will 
not do any longer to-narrate events as they were narrated fifteen 
years ago. Especially is this true of‘all phases of the struggle of 
the sections. In no respect is a new point of view more aggressive 
than in the basic matter, how sectional consciousness came into 
existence. When and why the inhabitants of the states below the 
Line formed the idea that they constituted a “South”, when and 
why they formed the idea that they were part of a social unit larger 
than any one state but smaller than the Union, is still a nut to crack. 
But that such an idea was somehow formed, that what may be called 
“ Southern: Nationalism ” was not so old as the Union but older than 
the Civil War, few students to-day will have the rashness to deny. 
There is something to be said for placing it not later than the election 
of 1848. In that year, in South Carolina, occurred an attempt to 
break away from the national political parties. Though the masses 
of the people agreed with the Charleston Mercury in supporting 


Cass, there was an independent movement. A portion of the Demo- 


cratic party attempted to make the presidential choice a matter of 
personal confidence in the candidates; they considered Cass a “ po- 
litical trickster ” whom they refused to trust, and set up an all- 


Southern ticket composed of Taylor and Butler They proved to 


have little strength, however, and when the legislature voted for- 


presidential electors it: gave 129 votes to Cass and Butler, twenty- 
seven to Taylor and Butler, with eight blank.? But they had made 


a momentous rift in the Democratic eee and had engen- | 


dered bitterness that outlived the campaign. 

This all-Southern movement centered in Gada and hardly 
had the campaign closed than a meeting was held which may be 
considered historic. On October 31, 1848, the Taylor men assem- 

1“ TE Charleston does her duty there will not be twenty Taylor votes in the 
next Legislature: ...” Mercury, Oct. ro, 1848. See also the issues for July 
21 and Oct. a5. 

2 Ibid., Nov. 8, Charleston had sent to this legislature thirteen representatives 
and a senator, all Taylor men. See letter quoted in Mercury, Oct. 25, 1848. 

8 See refusal of certain Cass Democrats to affiliate with Taylor Democrats, 
Mercury, Dec. 1a, 1848. 
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bled, chose Henry A. De Saussure to preside,over them, named forty- 
four vice presidents, and adopted eleven. resolutions which sketched a 
party organization, advocated a general convention of all the Southern 
states, and invited “the co-operation of all who believed with us 
that a struggle of great and vital importance is before us” in the 
- formation of a Southern States Rights Republican party. This 
new organization issued a circular, widely distributed, and at once 
set about stimulating the organization of similar societies. 

Though Calhoun does not seem to have participated in starting 
the movement, some of his friends did. One of these, H. W. Con- 
ner, was among the forty-four vice presidents. He wrote to Cal- 
houn immediately after the initial meeting: 


I must express my belief that there has been and probably still is a 
design to revive the old Bluffton move and with the same motive and end. 
I do not think that Co! Memminger or Co! Elmore favour it at least not 
as a present mode of action—but Rhett and others do. I do not think 
it will obtain favour—J should regret tt exceedingly if tt did for I be- 
lieve the only means efficient and practicable for our purpose is a con- 
ciliation or cooperation by some joint action on the part of all the Slave 
States... .8 


When Conner referred to Rhett and Bluffton, intimating that 
he and his friends saw things one way, Rhett another, he marked a 
line of cleavage that was destined to render vain his hopes of a 
general Southern coöperation, that was to split the secession move- 
ment of 1851 into irreconcilable parts. The earlier miniature se- 
cession movement of “the Bluffton boys”, of 1844, is thus another 
ancestor of the situation of 1851.7 Needless to say, Rhett was its 
central figure; and Rhett, his psychology, his political vision, still re- 
main a great chance for a biographer. Only one suggestion is in 
point here. When, at Bluffton, he enunciated the same views which 
formed his gospel seven years later, he was forty-four years old; 
in the later episode he was fifty-one. He was not, apparently, one 
of those highly flexible intellects that can form new conceptions in 

4 Mercury, Nov. 2, 1848. 

6 The Afercury, Nov. 16, ‘printed resolutions of a meeting in Fairfield district 
plainly derived from the Charleston resolutions. 

6 J. Franklin Jameson, ed, Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, Am. Hist. 
Assoc., Annual Report, 1899, Il. 1185. As to Conner and the others of the forty- 
four, it is illuminating to trace them through the later committees and associations 
of the “ CoGperationist ” party of which their premature attempt was the direct 
forerunner. 

7 The historic significance of that movement of midsummer, 1844, is summed 
up in a letter from Elmore to Calhoun, Aug. 26, 1844. Ibid., p. 967. In almost 
all respects the Bluffton movement was a foreshadowing on a small scale of the 


movement of 1851. Rhett’s memory of his earlier defeat may explain a part of 
the stubbornness with which he fought against its repetition in 1851. 
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-middle life. His political bent, it would seem, was determined by 
the Nullification episode; he saw later issues always from the stand- 
point of 1832. His attitude in the episode we arelapproaching was 
summed up by an editorial in the Mercury which spoke exultantly of 
the two “ secessions”” of South Carolina in the past—from the em- 
pire in 1776, and from the Union in 1§32—and praphesied a similar . 
success in a third secession soon to take place.8 pparently Rhett 
was fixed in a belief that secession, whenever it should come, would 
be 1832 over again on a large scale, ending in a more complete suc- ` 
cess; and therefore he had no qualms in urging his state to force 
the fighting whenever it felt inclined. 

But there was a delay in precipitating the issue! The organiza- 
tions of 1848 were not destined to continue. The|Southern States 
' Rights Republican party died quietly in its infancy.| None ‘the less, 
in the alignments of the cloše of 1848 we find the basis of those 
other alignments on which the coming battle over sion was to 
be fought out. On the one hand, Rhett and thej interior of the 
state; on the other, Charleston with its dependencies, its intellectual, 
social, even financial dependencies. On the latter| side there was 
not, as on the other, a single dominating personality. Three men 
stand out conspicuous above others—Langdon Cheves, A. P. Butler, 
R. W. Barnwell—and among these the central figure appears to be 
Butler. The contrast of Rhett and Butler intellectually, tempera- 
‘mentally, will yet delight some acute analyzer who loves to track 
individuality to its inmost lair. Still more illuminating when at last 
it emerges from the clouds of contemporaneous rhetoric and subse- 
quent pedantry that have obscured so much of the mid-century, giv- 
ing us blurred impressions both of the hearts and the heads of the 
men of that day, still more illuminating will be the contrast of their 
constituencies; most interesting of all will be the forming of an 
adequate mental image, a true estimate of the effect upon American 
history, of that lovely, calm, reserved city, Charleston. When all 
these at last have their innings, in that happy day when the human 
soul victorious over mere statistics is reinstated ds an historical 
factor, we shall see that there were different types of courage, dif- 
ferent political emotions, no less than differing interests, which found 
their voices, on the one hand in Rhett, on the other hand in Butler. 

The clash of these two powers in South Carolina politics was 
fortuitously delayed. Calhoun, following a course not identical with 
that of either—though much nearer to Butler’s than to Rhett’s— 
spent his closing strength in a last. attempt to consolidate the South 
as a separate unit within the Union: The result was the. Nashville 








8 Mercury, July rr, 1851. 
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Convention. That interesting and neglected incident, though it pro- 
duced no obvious consequences, at least gave to the group of South 
Carolinians opposed to Rhett one of their watchwords—the demand 
for a general Southern congress by which the policy of all the 
Southern states should be determined. For a time in 1850 the two 
groups in South Carolina, with Rhett and Butler as their symbols, 
had seemed in a fair way to lose their identities. The demand for 
the congress, conflicting as it did with the older idea of separate 
state action, restored them. ) 

Flerein lies buried the chief consideration in the reorientation 
of the episode. So far as I am aware, the students who have given 
it any attention have assumed that the basic issue was remaining 
in, or going out of, the Union. The traditional Northern view, 
having very little knowledge of the event, has taken Southern 
phraseology at what seemed to be face value, and supposed there 
was a conflict in the South, in 1851 and 1852, between “ nationalism ”’, 
as Northerners have understood the term, and state rights. An 
eminent scholar for whose work none of us have anything but re- 
spect for once makes a slip. He speaks of a convention in South 
Carolina in 1852 in which nineteen votes were cast against the doc- 
trine of the right to secede. It will appear in a moment that the 
doctrine was not an issue before the convention, and there is no 
ground for asserting that a single vote was cast against it. The 
real issue will appear as the policy of Rhett develops. 

Rhett came boldly out for his unfaltering “ Bluffton ” view in a 
speech he delivered at Charleston just after his return from the first 
of the two Nashville meetings. He remarked that on his way home 
he perceived that the upper part of the state was preparing for re- 
sistance? He thought that the whole state should do the same, 
should follow her own course even if the other Southern states 
abandoned her. “ Smaller states have before us”, he said, “ strug- 
gled successfully for their independence and freedom against greater 
odds.” +° 


® This speech was delivered on June 21, 1850, and printed at length in the Mer- 
cury, July 20. Comment on this speech by Clay and others caused the Mercury, July 
29, to make the amiable editorial remark that it had “raised a terrible dust among 
the political rubbish at Washington ”. 
10In connection with this speech it is well to remember the spell cast by 
mere analogy upon the men of that day. For example, in the course of this con- 
~ troversy came out a pamphlet, An Address on the Question of Separate States 
Secession, by Lewig Malone Ayer, jr., Charleston, 1851, which on page 17 argues: 
“ Something like forty different independent States at this moment exist in Europe 
of smaller area than South-Carolina—some of them having maintained their sov- 
ereignty and freedom for many centuries. And it is a fact as notorious as it is 
encouraging to us, that liberty has always and ever been best and longest preserved 
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There seems to be little doubt that almost all South Carolinians 
in the summer of 1850 were in favor of some sort of secession. 
The issue was not upon seceding or not seceding but upon seceding 
alone or in concert. What appears to have been a spontaneous 
general impulse showed itself in the organization of the Southern 
Rights associations. These do not seem to have been survivals or 
even formal revivals of the associations inspired by the meeting of ` 
October 31, 1848. That the earlier associations had lapsed seems 
plain, in spite of the fact that the demarcation they indicated had not 
disappeared and was destined to be the determining detail of the 
approaching crisis. Now, as then, the two powers in South Carolina 
were to fight out between them a crucial issue. But this does not . 
seem to have been patent in midsummer, 1850, when the stir for the- 
new associations began. Theit immediate inspiration as well as the 
fact that there were none stfch then active in the state is indicated 
by a passage in the South Carolinmtan commenting on the meeting 
at Augusta which had resolved in favor of forming clubs “in every 
county of the State and the South for the purpose of procuring 


in small States.” The same argument is defended from, the history of Athens, 
Switzerland, Venice, Holland, Poland, Modern Greece, and the Caucasus, in Separate 
State Secession Practically Discussed, by Rutledge, Edgefield, 1851. It is worth 
remembering also that Kossuth had recently fixed the attention of America upon 
Hungary and the woes of subordinate states. In a pamphlet, dn Address Delivered 
to the Freemen of Chesterfield District, March, 1851, by thé+Rev. J. C. Coit, 
Columbia, 1851, page 26: “The central regency has usurped the powers and 
prerogatives of sovereigns. ... States that are not satisfied with the new basis of 
Union cannot be kept in it but by force; nor by force, unless Russian and Austrian 
despotism reigns, and disaffected States are to meet the fate of Hungary.” In the 
“ Rutledge pamphlet” the Hungarian failure is explained away and a lesson drawn 
upon the dangers of jealousy among confederates. 

‘ 12 It can not be asserted that. there were no exceptions, though the opponents 
‘of secession were,as a rule extremely sensitive upon their orthodoxy with regard 
to, the right to secede. The voices raised in defense of the Union were very few 
and only now and then does one come upon such a passage as the following from 
a short pamphiet by W. J. Grayson, dated Oct. 17, 1850, and entitled Letter to His 
Excellency Whitemarsh B. Seabrook .. . on the Dissolution of the’ Union, Charles- 
ton, 1850: “This then is the substance of the foregoing remarks; that the 
Union ia the source of peace prosperity and power to the Nation, and its dis- 
solution would be followed by ' disorder, violence, and civil, wars; that if the 
present Confederacy is broken up, the formation of any: other would be dificult 
and its continuance impossible; that no causes exist to justify the destruction of 
the Union; that the measures lately adopted by Congress are not infringements 
on our constitutional rights, if they were, they are of common concern to the whole 
South; that the wrong of which we complain, comes from the people of certain 
States, and the appropriate remedy would be a cessation of social intercourse; that . 
the mere apprehension of aggressions for the future will not justify the resort 
to extreme measures for the present; that the South will lose nothing by waiting, 
she is rapidly advancing in wealth, population, and power, and nothing can arrest 
her progress but the imprudence of her own people, and the rashness of her leaders.” 
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unity of action and ‘disseminating light among the people”. Said the 
South Carolinian: 


We believe the formation of these associations would do much to unite 
the people of the South. ... In South Carolina it may be said we are 
all united yet still, for the sake of a concert with each other, in the various 
districts of the State, and with the people of our sister States, it would 
be well probably that such associations should be formed in every district 
of the State,1? 


It was in September and October that the new Southern Rights 
associations begañ to spring up on every hand. The papers of those 
months record the formation of a great number in all parts of the 
state, generally, though not always, with the same constitution. This 
typical constitution was adopted by the Charleston organization— 
officially the “Southern Rights Association of St. Philip and St. 
Michael ”—which was formed at a mass meeting of the people of 
these two Charleston parishes, October 3.18 

The irregular second meeting of the Nashville Convention, falling 
in soon afterward, does not seem to have had any material effect on 
the situation. It is fair to assume that the convention’s failure 
strengthened Rhett and the separatists—if so we may call them— 
in their resolve not to wait for the rest of the South; and there is 
also good evidence that it did not discourage the opposition faction. 
Few names were held in greater respect in South Carolina than that 
of Langdon Cheves. He was present at Nashville and delivered 


12 Quoted in the Mercury, July 30, 1850. A letter in the Mercury, Oct. 1, 
began: “Is it not time, Messrs. Editors, that steps should be taken to form” such 
an association in Charleston? 

13 Mercury, Oct. 4, 1850. The constitution is printed in full. It provides for 
a Committee of Safety of twenty-five and a Committee of Correspondence of twenty, 
as well as for other officers; for regular quarterly meetings; for the appointment 
of delegates to other associations. The closing article reads: 

“The Association shall continue in existence and persevere in its efforts until 
the wrongs of the South are redressed, or the PRIE resume the porge heretofore 
delegated to the United States for special purposes.” A 

The lists of officers and the committees are given and these show that the 
division between the factions that was so soon to revive was still temporarily in 
abeyance. Rhett was present and addressed the meeting. Among the six vice 
presidents was H. W..Conner. Other names hark back to the meeting of October 
31, 1848, and still others point forward to the time, then fast approaching, when 
they, under Rhett’s lead, should again be at swords’ points with the others. 

An editorial in the same issue gives this interesting detail: “ The announcement 
that Mississippi had taken her stand by the side of Georga in the great Southern 
movement, was greeted with acclamations, and three cheers were given for the 
gallant Gov. Quitman.” Quitman’s proclamation of September 26 is printed on 
the same page. 
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a speech that was looked upon in South Carolina! as the chief event 
of the meeting. In the course of it he said: * 


We meet on a melancholy occasion. It is to devise the means of de- 
fending the Southern States... . i 

I will now speak of our ability to resist by secession, should it be . 
opposed. If Virginia shall lead, I have not the least apprehension that 
any blood will be spilt... . The power of the government of the United 
States to subdue any two or three considerable States, seems out of the 
question. It is hard to subdue a free people... . 

But if our great parent State leads us, there will be no bloodshed; 
and, can it be doubted that she will? .. . It is impossible. We shall be 
united... . i 


It is plain, then, that as late as November, a the two factions 
in South Carolina politics had not resumed that open antagonism 
which they had confessed at the close of 1848. ` Both the Rhett fac- 
tion and the Cheves-Butler-Barnwell faction had come out uncon- 
ditionally for secession. Though they had outi ined diferent pro- 
grams—Rhett being for individual action by South Carolina; his op- 
ponents, for holding back until all the South should act in concert— 
they had not yet drawn the line of division hard and fast, had not 
consolidated into parties on that irreconcilable, difference in pro- 
gram. And no one, as yet, could have felt warranted in ascribing 
to the Rhett faction the control of the situation. But very soon 
there was a change. Between November, 1850, and May, 1851, the 
Rhett faction clutched’a brief control. How? That is the question 
and two events of late November, perhaps, help us toward an answer. 

Quitman, in Mississippi, took his bold stand, with the legislature 
which appeared to be prepared to follow him. All parties in South 
Carolina were watching Mississippi with intense'interest. The state 
of things there, in November, must have operated powerfully to 
encourage Rhett and ‘all others who wished to force the issue at 


14 Editorial in the Mercury, Nov. 22, 1850. The speech was reported in the 
game issue and was also: printed as a pamphlet, Speech of Hon. Langdon Cheves, 
in the Southern Convention, November 14, 1850. Columbia, 1850. 

15 See note 13. This is further demonstrated by the elections of October, 
1850. In choosing the new legislature secession was not’ an issue. It was taken 
for granted. There were various tickets in the field differentiated by local con- 


siderations. The Charleston newspapers print the “Carolina Ticket”, “The 
Ticket for the Crisis”, the “ Workingmen’s Ticket”, “ Southern Rights Ticket”, 
“ Merchants’ Ticket”, the ticket of ‘The South Hand in Hand for its Rights”, K 


and several independent tickets without names. The various groups of candidates - 
on these tickets so overlap that it appears impossible to find clearly dividing Lines. 
Had the issue between secession and opposition to secession been made’ elsewhere 
im the state surely it would have been reflected in the election at Charleston. 
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which takes up the ‘idea that had already become their watchword, 
cooperationists.”” 

The issue of immediate or eventual secession was precipitated by 
a set of resolutions introduced into the House on December 7, calling 
for a bill to provide for the election of delegates to a Southern con- 


if 


gress “ whose duty it should be to co-operate with Delegates from 
other Southern States in forming a constitution for a Southern Con- 
federacy ”. This proposed congress, based on recommendations ‘of 
the Nashville Convention, was to meet on May 2, 1851; and on July 
4, 1851, there was to be held a convention of the people of South 
Carolina to consider the aforesaid constitution; but “in the event of 
the aggrieved States, or any of them, failing to meet us in said Con- 
gress, or’ meeting, and failing to adopt a Constitution for a ‘Southern 
Confederacy, the said Convention of this State should, in the opinion 
of this Legislature, declare South Carolina no longer a Member of 
this Confederacy, and proceed at once to organize an Independent 
Government ”’.7 The parliamentary battle which ensued resulted in 
a compromise ‘ Bill to provide for the appointment of Deputies to a 
Southern Congress and to call a Convention of the People of this 


22 The debates in the Committee of the Whole are not illuminated by the 
oficial journal but are partly preserved in the newspapers and in pamphlets re- 
printing important speeches. This passage is a specimen of what went on: “ Where- 
upon Mr. Memminger in a speech of nearly three hours’ duration, with great force 
and ability, discussed the present position of this State. He deprecated immediate 
secession, as also separate State action, and was in favor of being fully repre- 
sented in Congress; and was of the opinion that South Carolina should remain 
in the Union for the present, were it only as a fire ship, but strongly urged that 
annihilation or independence is our only alternative, and that secession is ultimately 
inevitable. ... 

“Mr. Verdier then took the floor, and strenuously advocated immediate se- 
cession, whatever might be the consequences.” Mercury, Dec. 12, 1850. 

If there was any popular support of the Union at this time it centered in 
the region about Greenville and one of the Greenville representatives made an 
address on December 11, which has been preserved in the pamphlet, Speech of 
Hon. B, F. Perry ...in the House of Representatives, Charleston, 1851. In 
the course of it, p.:17, occurs this: “I regard the dissolution of the Union 
as the most fatal blow which slavery could receive. Nothing could gratify the 
abolitionists more, or tend more to the accomplishment of their wicked purposes. 
We now have the protection of a great and powerful nation at home and abroad. 
We should then have a weak and petty government, incapable of defending our 
rights against foreign aggressions, and the sympathy of the whole civilized world 
against us. Our slaves, instead of stealing off separate and alone, as they now 
do, would go off in gangs to the North, and the frontier States would, in a short 
time, be without slaves. Restoration, then, would be out of the question. Now 
the guarantees of the Federal Constitution afford some protection.” 

23 House Journal, p. 103. 
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State ”. The test vote stood r09 for, against a ve opposed.** This 
bill put off the date of the proposed congress to fancy 2, 1852, and 
fixed the place of meeting at Montgomery: It also provided for the 
speedy election of delegates to a state convention but left the time 
of their assemblage entirely at the discretion iof the legislature.’ 
Very probably it was a partial victory for obstructionist tactics on 
the part of the codperationists. It would seem that while they were 
not strong enough to pass a measure entirely their own, they were 
yet able to draw in enough doubtful votes to compel the secessionists 
to give way, in part, and by putting off the congress nearly a year, 
and the convention indefinitely, had kept their enemies from forcing 
the issue at a time when the popular mind was excessively sensitive.?® 

They were less successful in the more immediate matter of the 
' senatorship. . But again they were able to block the extremists of 
the opposite party. On November 27 resolutions were submitted 
pledging the legislature not to elect a senator. N evertheless, on De- 
cember 17, the Houses proceeded to ballot for the office. That a 
real contest ensued is evinced by the fact thati four ballots proved 
necessary to a choice. Rhett was elected by nihety-seven votes out 
of a total of 167. Thus one great victory, at least, stood clearly to 
the credit of the secessfonists.?” | 

The motives behind the next move in the game are conjectural. 
It was made by the codperationists—or, at least, by that Southern 
Rights Association in which the cooperationists seem always to have 
had a majority. From Charleston went out an invitation to a state 
convention of associations to meet in Charleston, the first Monday in 
May.’ After some discussion of time and ee the invitation was _ 

24 The minority included several codperationists from Charleston who had 
voted with the rest of their group, previously, in support bE resolutions introduced 
by Memminger postponing the whole matter to the next dession of the legislature. 
House Journal, p. 180. But though Memminger voted for the compromise, these 
extremists would not. Very probably also the compromise had the support of 
all the few Unionists. Three of the four Greenville representatives voted for it. 
It was said afterward that these were the only Unionista in the legislature. B. F, 
Perry, Reminiscences, p. 13. | 

25 House Journal, pp. 214—216, 

26 The bill provided for the election of eighteen deputies, four by the legis- 
lature, two by popular vote in each Congressional district. The popular elections 
were fixed for the second Monday in October. 

27 House Journal, pp. 46, 225. | 

28 It was stated subsequently that Rhett had ATA to do with the calling 
of the convention. Mercury, May 19, 1851. The inspiration of it was said to 
be the similar convention recently held in Alabama. o to the Mercury 
of February 14, 1851, the invitation was dated January 17. In a pamphiet, South 


Carolina in 1850, Tracts for the People, No. 2, the letter of invitation is printed 
under date of January 22. f 
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generally accepted and the various associations prepared to elect 
delegates.?° 

And now the Rhett following moved out for a.pitched battle to 
make good its apparent gains in the legislature in December. The 
preliminary skirmish took place in the Charleston association, April 
7, over the election of delegates to the coming convention. A speech 
which Rhett made focuses the overlooked issue which is the real clew 
to the whole event. By the spring of 1851 many secessionists had 
become afraid that the angers of 1850 were evaporating. The move- 
ments for secession in Georgia and Mississippi were still under way, 
but the hope that they would come to something was beginning to 
wane. A new fear was testing secessionists and separating those 
who thought in terms of the South as a whole from those who did 
not. This fear put the scheme for a Southern congress in its final 
setting. Men like Butler, much as they wanted to secede, were still 
for a Southern congress and for allowing the South as a whole to 
decide the matter. Men like Rhett were for a congress only as a 
device for reenforcing their own position. They went still further. 
Now that they were beginning to be afraid that general Southern 
sentiment was turning against them, they were for setting that senti- 
ment at defiance. But they were too canny to do so in a flagrant way 
if they could get their end by strategy. A conclusion was inescapable. 
Rhett redefined the issue; his new definition of it continued to be the 
real issue to the end of the episode. He would not submit secession 
to the judgment of the whole South. Therefore, he nailed his colors, 
declaring there should not be a general Southern convention. To 
discredit the scheme in every possible way was his obvious policy. 
His speech redefining the issue, and giving his followers their final 
program, was addressed to the Charleston association at the election 
of delegates. “A Southern Congress now”, he said, “ would be 
our ruin. . . . It would counsel submission.” He saw no alternative 

209 One of the confusing features of the episode is its crisscross of elections 
of delegates. In the course of 1851, there were three. This choice of delegates 
to the convention of associations; an earlier election of delegates to the state 
convention provided for by the bill of December; a later one, for deputies to the 
congress. The elections for the state convention were held in February and 
singularly enough aroused no interest. The candidates do not seem to have com- 
mitted themselves on the great question of the moment. In Charleston only 873 
votes were cast. Mercury, Feb. 7, 1851. In the election of the following Oc- 
tober, the vote in Charleston numbered 3847. Courier, Oct. 16, 1851. And yet 
it was this group of delegates who, more than a year later, were at last called 
together and cast the final vote of the state. It seems that they accepted the 
election of October, 1851—ostensibly the choice of deputies to the proposed 


Seuthern congress—as an authoritative pronouncement of the state’s policy. See 
note 46. 
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but “ submission or secession by South Carolina alone”. For the 
latter course he had three main arguments: the temperamental one, 
the pride of a fearless nature. that disdained to count the costs in a 
dispute about its right; the diplomatic argument,| which amounted to 
this, that when the other Southern states should have to choose be- 
tween seceding and remaining in the Union with one great slave 
- state left out, their sense of self-preservation would force them to 
take sides with the seceder, whether they wished to do’so or not; ; the 
commercial argument, according to which South! Carolina might de- 
flect all Southern trade from the North by opposing to the Federal 
duties averaging thirty per cent., local duties of ten per cent. or less. 

A subsequent quarrel in the ‘Charleston association led to a news- 
paper discussion of this meeting of April P i The coöperationists in 


mercial argument, attacked by Butler in his speech before|the convention the next 
month, was discussed, first and last, at great length in! newspaper articles and 
pamphlets. Examples: 

Courter, May 3, 1851: letter signed “ Utter Ruin ”. 

The Southern States, Their Present Peri, and their Certain Remedy, Charles- 
ton, 1850. 

The Rightful Remedy. By Edward B. Biya: Charleston, 1850. 

State Secession. Tracts for the Times, No. 2. 

Resources. of South Carolina, Tracts for the People, No. 5. 

The Union, Past and Future: How tt Works and How to Save It. By a 
Citizen of Virginia. Charleston. 1850. 

The Position and: Course of the South, By Wm, H. Trescott. Charleston. 
1850. . 

Separate State Secession Practically Discussed, in a \Series of Articles, Pub-- 
lished Originally in the Edgefield Advertiser. By Rutledge,- Edgefield, 1851. 
This confident secessionist pamphlet was answered by a series of editorials in the 
Charleston Evening News which were reprinted as a pamphlet, Southern Rights 
and Co-operation Documents. The “ Rutledge” Pamphlet reviewed, 

These pamphlets dmong them contained a great many figures upon the exports 
and imports of Charleston. The coöperation pamphlets, representing the Charles- 
ton influence, show as might be expected the better understanding of finance. To 
illustrate: “ Rutledge” knows it all in this connection! while the reviewer of 
Rutledge admits, p. 10: “It is one of the most difficult calculations, in the whole 
range of this complicated investigation, to arrive at the amount of foreign goods. 
consumed in South Carolina, as the basis of an estimate of the annual sum in 
dùty she pays under the present Tariff. We have supposed that $4 per head round, 
as the multiple of her population, would furnish the nearest approximate result. 
We find that the last annual Treasury Report gives an average for several years 
down to 1850 of about $5.40 per capita.” The reviewer: undertakes to show that 
“Rutledge” has failed to take account of several factors in the evidence and’ 
concludes that a proper view of the matter “ would make the annual contribution 
of this State to the Treasury of the Union, on account bf the Tariff, $4,450,000 
per annum. Rutledge makes the amount $4,000,000 ”. g 

One effect of the discussion was to lead the Mercury Lo shift its position from 
low tariff to “absolutely free trade”. 

81 Letters on both sides appeared in the papers in Tuly; especially a letter 
from.“ Member of the old Association”, Mercury, July 25. 


30 The speech is printed in full in thé Mercury, a 8, 1851. The com- 
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the Association were confronted, according to these confidences made 
to the public afterward, by “a new test ”, the test of belief in imme- 
diate secession as credentials of good standing in a Southern Rights 
Association. In Charleston, however, the test was rejected. Rhett 
failed to capture the Association of St. Philip and St. Michael. 

In the interior of the state he was more successful. When the 
convention met, May 5, his following among the members was very 
strong. His kinsman, Edmund Rhett, promptly submitted resolu- 
tions urging the legislature to assemble that convention of the state 
provided for by the act of December, 1850, with a view to “ declaring 
South Carolina an independent State ”.*? These, with other resolu- 
tions, were referred to a select committee of twenty-one by which was 
brought in a majority report favoring the Rhett position and a mi- 
nority report taking the opposite view. The codperationists’ report 
was “rejected by an overwhelming majority’; the secession report 


82 Proceedings of the Meeting of Delegates from the Southern Rights Associa- 
tions of South Carolina. Held at Charleston, May, 185r. Columbia, 1851. P. 7. 
Practically the entire proceedings are also in the Charleston papers. The key to 
the Rhett policy is in the third of the resolutions mentioned above: “ That the 
only effective call upon the South must be by the appeal of a practical issue.” 
Among the various utterances preceding the convention to which this may be 
taken as a retort should be included a letter from Bishop William Capers pub- 
lished in the Mercury and other papers, Feb. 7, 1851, in which he says: “To 
secede .. . alone must be to secede from the other Southern States no less than 
from the Northern.” This and other clerical utterances called forth a pamphlet, - 
Our Mission: Is tt to be accomplished by the perpetuation of our present Union? 
The question considered by the light of Revealed religion, Charleston, 1851. 

The position taken by the secessionists in the convention was, naturally, that 
taken by their leader in his speech of April 7. The codperationists had had time 
to prepare themselves to meet his argument. One of the great shots which they 
fired at this time was a letter from Cheves read before the convention. He took 
the same position he had taken at Nashville. “The object of the Convention I 
understand to be, to declare wlhiether, in the opinion of the Convention, South 
Carolina ought to secede from the Union alone, and without the concurrent action 
of any other of the Southern States... one State of the South cannot stand 
alone in the midst of her sister States . . . we'are but one member of this large 
family [the South] and have no right to dictate authoritatively to the other 
members of the family. We must wait upon them, and entreat them to move.” 
Proceedings, pp. 8—9. Barnwell, who spoke in the same vein, afterward recovered 
the substance of his extemporaneous remarks in a pamphlet, Southern Rights and 
Co-operation Documents, No. 2, which is fairly represented by this very “ modern” 
passage: “I repeat it again, Mr. President, that we entirely underestimate the 
power of national sentiment, when we sever ourselves from the other slaveholding 
States. Patriotism has its negative as well as its positive pole, and its repulsion 
is proportionate to its attraction. . You cannot be out of the Union, and yet maintain 
unbroken the ties of sympathy and of party, which now join us in close connection 
with so many generous, faithful, and truehearted friends within our Southern 
border. ’ They cannot sustain themselves at home, and hold strict alliance with 
a State which has become to them a foreign nation.” l 
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. was adopted, resolution by resolution; by sweepi m majorities.** An 
“ Address . . . to the Southern Rights Associations of other South- 
ern States ” was adopted and in it were these significant words: “ We 
have come to the deliberate conclusion, that if it be our fate to be left 
alone in the struggle, alone we must vindicate our liberty by se- 
“cession.” #4 | | 

Again the Rhett following appeared to have won the day. But 
the race is not always to the swift and the downfall of the Rhetts, in ~ 
this episode, dates from their apparent triumph. In setting them- 
selves squarely against the idea that the South as a whole should de- 
termine Southern policy, they were antagonizing a much more power- 
ful force than they were aware. Hypnotized as they were by an older . 
point of view—the point of view of 1830, of state rights men for ~ 
whom the idea of a nationalized South had not yet crossed the horizon 
—they were merely puzzled by the position of their enemies. 

The most interesting single event of the convention, from the 
point of view of the modern student, is the speech of Butler sup- 
porting the minority report on resolutions.* It was an answer to 
Rhett’s speech of April 7, and became the foundation, practically, of 
all subsequent reasoning by the codperationists. In the course of an 
argument that in tone and method is singularly “modern” he points 
out that the policy of the opposing faction amounts to’a coercion of 
the rest of the Southern states through their economic and emotional 
interests. He makes the bold statement that no public man in South 
Carolina, foreseeing the economic consequences of secession, would ` 
“ put the State on the trial of that experiment ” if he did not believe 
that the other Southern states would be forced by circumstances to - 
come to her aid. He charges his opponents with aiming to place'those 
states “in such circumstances that having a common destiny they 
would be compelled to be involved in a common sacrifice”. He pro- 
tests: “. . . to force a Sovereign State to take a position against its 
consent is to make of it a reluctant associate. . . . Both interest and 
honor must require the Southern States to take council together. ... .” 

Shortly after -the convention rose, Armistead Burt,, one of the 

88 Proceedings, pp. 12, 18, 20. The minority report was signed by W. P. Finley 
and P. Della Torre, the Charleston member of the committee, and by James 
Chestnut, jr., the member from Kershaw. l PE a 
~ 34Ibid., p. 17. The Address was adopted “ with but one dissenting voice”. 
Ibid., p. 20. i 

85 Printed in full in the Mercury, May 17, 1851. The Mercury dissents edi- 
torially but “not in a spirit alien to respect” and still holds that trade would be ` 
benefited by secession “even though’ it should result in creating an impassable 


gulf around our whole Northern and Western borders and the merchants of South 
Carolina were left to a simple monopoly of the trade of her own people .,.". > 


p 
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Carolina representatives at Washington, published a letter in which 
he said: 


I have taken much pains to ascertain whether if South Carolina secedes, 
she will be sustained by the act or the public opinion of any other State. 
The result is a conviction that our example would not be followed, nor 
our conduct justified by any of them. They evidently do not regard the 
past or the present state of things as justifying Secession. And I fear 
they believe that South Carolina from factious or selfish motives is en- 
deavoring-to involve them in a contest without cause, and would look 
upon a struggle between the General Government and this State without 
concern and without sympathy.®® 


The arguments of the opposing sides were thus indicated. And 
then began a war of words in newspapers, speeches, and pamphlets. 
The literature of the movement is voluminous, and though it some- 
times degenerates into mere bitterness, it is oftener dignified, and in 
its best examples very able.” Through these clouds of rancor, one 
fact emerges gradually into clear light. Charleston is the soul of the 
resistance to immediate secession.** It is in Charleston, apparently, 


86 Mercury, May ‘24, 1851. By way of counteracting such remarks the 
Mercury printed many passages from other Southern papers and correspondence 
from other states such as the resolution of the second meeting of the Alabama 
convention of Southern Rights Association that in case another state seceded “ it 
would become the duty of this State, as of all the other States, to oppose with force 
any attempt upon the part of the General Government to coerce such seceding State”. 
Ibid., June 16. From a convention of the Southern Rights party of Bulloch and 
Scriven counties, Georgia, came resolutions to the effect that in case it is attempted 
to coerce South Carolina, we “will rally to the rescue with our rifles and fight to 
the death ”. Ibid., June 24. 

37 The three Charleston newspapers—the Mercury, the Courter, and the News 
—were joined by a fourth, the Southern Standard, which became the avowed 
organ of the codperationists. The Mercury, on the whole, in spite of its frank 
partisanship, is the most useful of the four to the student. I do not know whether 
there has ever been an accurate poll of the newspapers throughout the state as to 
what side they took in 1851. B.'F. Perry, one of the three Greenville Unionists 
mentioned in note 23, claims that when in 1851 he “started the Southern Patriot” 
at Greenville, it was done “amidst the terrible excitement and storm of secession, 
which had swept every Union paper out of existence in South Carolina ...”. 
Reminiscences of Public Men, p. 257. Perhaps the accuracy of the statement 
turns on just what he means by “ Union”. But there seems to be little doubt 
that at the height of the movement, the press of the state was generally secessionist 
outside Charleston. : 

Of the pamphlets, many are extremely interesting; some very valuable as 
historical material; and one, at least, the entertaining Letters of Curtius, comes 
near to being literature. 

88 This slips out in the admissions of the secessionists. “We are amazed 
at the opposition, especially among the merchants of Charleston, to Secession.” 
Mercury, June 4, 1851. Rhett, speaking on June 28, 1851 (see note 24), is thus. 
reported in the Mercury of July 7: “It had gone abroad, he understood that 
Charleston was for submission. He did not believe it. ... Money may paralyze 
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that the turning point of the episode is to be found. The event was 
the refusal of the officers of the Southern Rights Association of St. 
Philip and St. Michael to assemble the Association for its specified 
quarterly meeting, early in July. Thereupon those members who 
were secessionists met and organized an “ Auxiliary Southern Rights 
Association ”." The chairman of the meeting which formed the 
new. organization threw significant light on the state of things in 
Charleston by congratulating his associates kas the awakening of 
their faction from a “ condition of torpor” which they must now 
show was “ not the sleep of the dead, but the trance of the living ” 

The full significance of this meeting is revealed in the resolutions 
of another held shortly afterward. The coöperationist majority of 
St. Philip and St. Michael called a great public rally which assembled 
on a wild night of storm, July 29, and resolved, “ That, inasmuch as 
The Auxiliary Southern Rights Association is now recognized as in- 
tended to advance the doctrine of separate State action ?” it was 
incumbent on the codperationists to rouse themselves to renewed ac- 
tivity. Butler was present and spoke in opposition to separate state 
secession. Barnwell did the same. A letter from Cheves was read. 
A set of resolutions 41 drew up the coöperation argument more ably 


some and cowardice others but the proceedings of this day tell where the people 
will be in the hour of trial.” The pamphlet Behind and Before, or What is to 
be done? Tracts for the People, No. 8, is a bitter attack upon Charleston for 
its opposition to separate secession. The same purpose underlies No. 7 of the 
same series, the pamphlet entitled Secession First-—-Co-operation After. In ad- - 
dition there are the many ballotings in which the Charleston vote is the constant 
factor around which cooperation rallies. 

89 Mercury, July 22, 24; Courier, July 24. The newspaper letters discussing 
this event brought out the facts referred to in note 31. 

40 The proceedings are given in full, except for the text of speeches in a 
pamphlet, Southern Rights Documents. Co-operation Meeting, Held in Charleston, 
S. C., July 29, 1851. This pamphlet also contains a list of “ upwards of Twelve 
Hundred Stgnatures’”’? which had been appended to the call for the meeting. The 
statement is made that had time permitted the number could easily have been 
‘increased to 2000 names. The final poll of the party in Charleston was 2479. 
See note 48. 

41 [bid., pp. 13—16. The fourth resolution is their last word in the way of 
summing up their attitude to the time: "That in the present aspect of our political 
affairs, we deprecate the-separate secession of South-Carolina from the Union: 1st. 
Because it is due to our Southern confederates having a common interest and 
threatened by a common danger, to take, counsel with them, and especially with 
such of their citizens as are known to be our faithful and devoted friends, as to 
the mode and measures of redress for our common wrongs; and because our pre- 
cipitate secession from the Union, in opposition to their views and wishes, would 
seem as if we claimed to be the exclusive champions of Southern Rights—an as- 
sumption which could not but be regarded as arrogant in us, and insulting to 
them—thus, in place of harmony of feeling, and concert of action, provoking 
jealousies, and sowing the seeds of discord between us and our natural allies, 
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than anywhere else except in Butler’s speech before the convention 
of associations. 

Under the provisions of the Southern Congress Act, the election 
for deputies was to take place the second Monday in October. The 
two months intervening between the meeting of July 29 and the elec- 
tion form the last round in the duel between the two brands of state 
rights men. Unless we bear this fact in mind the real significance 
of the election will be lost. It must be remembered that when the 
campaign opened neither Georgia nor Mississippi had taken a final 
stand. Nor was there as yet a prevailing conviction upon the atti- 
tude of the Upper South. A general Southern congress and a genu- 
ine sectional deliberation upon the issue of secession was not yet an 
impossibility. But before the two months were over, a situation had 
developed that is quite incomprehensible, unless it is seen in the per- 
spective that has here been drawn. Though, on the face of the re- 
turns, it was a choice of delegates to a congress, the election was in 
point of fact something quite different. And it was not what hasty 
observation has concluded it was, not merely the last gun in the con- 
troversy over giving the Union another trial. In this election South 
Carolina did not say that it had decided not to secede. What it did 
say was that it was fearful lest premature action might have the re- 


and operating to prevent the formation of a Southern Confederacy. 2d.-Because 
our separate secession would be eminently premature and unwise at this time, 
when we may fairly calculate on the co-operation of other States at no distant 
period, since the effect of renewed agitation and continued aggression by Northern 
fanatics—results which may be regarded as absolutely certain, must inevitably be, 
to bring up some of our sister States of the South to the same position which 
we now occupy, and thus operate to ensure the formation of a Southern Confederacy. 
3. Because South-Carolina, by separate secession, would be placed in the attitude 
of a Foreign Government to the other slave-holding States of this Union, the 
effect of which would be, that, under the laws of Congress, prohibiting the migra- 
tion or importation of %laves from a foreign country into the United States, we 
should be subjected practically to the ‘ Wilmot Proviso’, in its most aggravated 
form. 4th. Because in all her public resolves, South-Carolina has given no other 
pledge—has avowed no other determination, than to co-operate with her sister- 
States of the South in resisting these aggressions; and, Finally, Because in the 
present posture of affairs, to dissolve our Union with the South, and thus isolate 
ourselves from the sympathies and support of those with whom we are bound 
together in a common destiny, would be not only abortive as a measure of deliver- 
ance, but if not utterly suicidal in its effects, in the highest degree dangerous to 
our Institutions.” 

In a sort of appendix is printed the long letter from Cobb’s opponent, McDonald, 
the Southern Rights candidate for governor of Georgia, who had been invited to 
attend the meeting. He says: “ You cannot expect . . . the co-operation of Georgia, 
in any measure of resistance, against the past measures of Congress. ... Whether 
any other Southern State would unite with you in seceding from the Union, E do 
not know. I think it extremely improbable” (p. 18). 

42 See note 26. 
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sult of “ sowing the seeds of discord between us and our natural 
allies, and operating to prevent the forming of a Southern Confed- 
eracy”. In other words, the election was a plebiscite on the question 
whether the old idea of the separate independent state should prevail 
over the new idea of the social unity of the South. 

As the result showed, the meeting of July 29 was the beginning of 
the end. Charleston, once more, laid its strong hand upon the rest 
of the state and directed the course of ‘events. After the fight had 
been lost by the Rhetts, the Mercury said: “.. . This result causes 
us no surprise, and it will cause none.in the State at large. The indi- 
cations were too distinct that the controlling interests of trade had 
thrown their decisive influence against the separate action of the 
State. ..."* T l 

This is an extremely interesting side light, and will some day form 
the point of departure for a more elaborate study of the relations of 
Southern trade to Southern nationalism than has yet been made. 
But, on the lips of the Rhett faction, it is a cry of disdain rather than | 
an historical judgment. Why Charleston in 1851 should have be- 
come a seat of Southern nationalism is not an easy question to answer. 
A very plausible argument will derive the all-Southern consciousness 
from the Southern West, from the reactions of the frontier, espe- 
cially from the state of Mississippi. And yet it is hard to say which 
led and which followed—Mississippi or Charleston—in the movement 
for Southern unity in 1851. 

These two months of the last stage of the battle are . the period of 
decision in those other states each of which also held a plebiscite on 
secession but where the terms of the plebiscite were quite different 
from the South Carolina terms. In these months secession was de- 
feated in Mississippi and in Georgia. Why, is not, as yet, quite clear. 
The one remaining crux for the biographers of Jefferson Davis is the 
question, just what he was driving at when he relieved Quitman and 
took Quitman’s place in the losing Democratic fight for the governor- 
ship of Mississippi. ‘Toombs and others who won the day in Georgia 
seem to have had no definite views on the issue of Southern national- 
ism, but this is a point that should be referred to Professor Phillips. 
Of one thing we may be certain. The South Carolinians, except for 
a very small group, were not actuated by a belief that it was good 
policy to give the Union another trial—the belief, it seems to me, that 
animated the victorious Georgians. ‘Their movement differs from 
those others in being actuated through and through by a belief in 
secession; but it split upon this far more subtle issue, the recognition 


43 Oct. 15, 1851. 
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of the whole South as having ‘become a single community—upon 
Southern nationalism. l 

To the last moment the Rhett faction made a desperate fight. 
The Mercury, during the two fateful months, struggled bravely to 
discredit all those subtle reasonings which Butler understood so well, 
which had been phrased so ably in the resolutions of July 29. In its 
columns Butler is the constant object of attack.** 

As the time of the elections for deputies to the Southern congress 
drew near, the codperationists determined to make perfectly plain 
the ground on which they now stood. What may be looked upon as 
their official platform is contained in an “ Address” ratified by a 
meeting in Charleston, September 23. In this address it was pro- 
posed to make the coming election a clear expression of opinion for 
or against immediate secession. On this understanding deputies were 
nominated.*® Meanwhile, the course of events in Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi was watched closely and as the tide turned in those states the 
cooperationists made the most of it.*7 When, at last, the election was 
held, October 13 and 14, out of 42,760 votes, the codperationists had 
a majority of 7334. In Charleston the vote for coöperation stood 
2479 against 1463.48 

The secessionists at once accepted the election as a defeat + and 


t4 In this last stage, the controversy became bitter. One of the most singular 
details of it is a revival of the agitation with regard to the Federal garrison at 
Charleston. Indiscretions of the soldiers, and an addition to the garrison, fell 
in at a dramatic moment. In August, the Mercury printed a bitter editorial on 
“The Army of Occupation”. Still more extreme things were printed in October. 
An editorial, October 10, implied that the Federal government intended to use both 
force and money to affect the election and was construed by prominent codpera- 
tionists aS an insinuation that they were involved. The next day was published 
“A Card”, signed by thirty names, demanding of the editors of the Mercury 
“the grounds upon which they had given currency to so foul an aspersion”. The 
Mercury replied on the 11th denying that it had made any charge except that the 
Washington government had “the desire to intimidate and corrupt”. The debate 
continued to the morning of election day, October 13. 

45 Proceedings of the Great Southern Co-operation and Anti-Secession Meeting, 
Held in Charleston, September 23, 1851. Charleston, 1851. (Southern Rights and 
Co-operation Documents, No. 6.) 

46 Ibid., pp. 10-11. It seems to have been admitted, by this time, that the 
deputies might have nothing to do. The opportunity to vote for them was seized 
as a test of popular sentiment and as a mandate to the legislature. See note 29. 

47 See the ironic pamphlet, Letters of Curtius, Charleston, 1851, p. 44. 

48 Courter, Oct. 16, Nov. 1, 1851. 

42 In Charleston the Auxiliary Southern Rights Association resolved, October 
27, that ‘Inasmuch as since our last meeting, the party to which we belong has 
been defeated in an election in which we had confidently expected a decided ma- 
jority ...” though the Association still believed in separate State action, it would 
discontinue meetings for the present, and leave it to “the successful party to 
devise or maintain measures to relieve the State from her position ...”. Courier, 
Oct. 29, 1851. 
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there can be no doubt that the delegates to the state convention inter- 
preted it as a mandate. In the following April the long delayed. 
convention met. Among its earliest acts was the appointment of a. 
committee of twenty-one to report generally on the policy of the 
state. A further evidence of the victory of Charleston in this epi- 
sode seems to lie in the fact that eight of the twenty-one were mem- 
bers of the Charleston delegation. On the committee were the three 
preéminent Charleston leaders, Butler," Cheves, and Barnwell. 
Cheves was chairman. An attempt to amend the report he sub- 
mitted was the last stand of the secessionists. It was voted down 
96 to 60. The report of the committee was then adopted by a vote 
of 136 to 19. ‘That Rhett accepted his defeat in a lofty spirit is. 
shown by the fact that he voted with the majority, and not with the 
nineteen irreconcilables, sustaining the resolutions which, after de- 
claring that there was ample justification for “ dissolving at once all 
political connection ” between South Carolina and “her co-States ”, 
concluded “that she forbears the exercise of this manifest right of 

self-government from considerations of expediency only ”. 5? l 


50 Journal of the State Convention of South Carolina, Columbia, 1852.. 

51 A leader of the Charleston party, that is, though a resident of Edgefield.. 
He was a member of the Charleston delegation. 

52 Ibid, p. 18. The final vote is misinterpreted by Mr. W. A. Schaper in 
his monograph, Sectionalism in South Carolina. Though ‘ignoring the episode of 
1851, he makes this incidental remark: "In a convention in 1852. the question 
of the right of secession came to a vote. There were rọ votes cast against the 
doctrine... .” Of the nineteen, eleven had previously voted with Rhett in 
support of the secession amendment to the report of the committee of twenty- 
one. ¿[bid p. 17. Curiously enough one of these was B. F. Perry, editor 
of the Southern Weekly Patriot, afterward provisional governor, who prided 
himself on his Unionism. His vote on the resolutions leads one to go slowly in 
drawing conclusions with regard to the more obscure events of the convention.’ 
Surely this minority was a case of strange bedfellows. Toomer, who was one 
of the nineteen, previously offered resolutions urging the organization of a Southern 
Confederacy. Of the eight, in the final nineteen, who had not voted with Rhett 
on ‘resolutions, four comprised with Perry the Greenville delegation. Two of these, 
Duncan and Brockman, were among the Unionists mentioned in note 24. Edward 
McCrady, another of the eight, was a vice president at the codperationist meeting 
of July 29. Courter, July 30. Though this does not account for all the votes 
of the nineteen, it is sufficient to halt the statement that “the question of the 
right of secession came to a vote” in 1852. The men of that day did not have, 
as a rule, an enthusiasm for the explicit in their phrases. The Southern men 
who talked of their “ Unionism” seldom meant the same thing as Northern men 
= who used identical phrases. For example, Perry, after South Carolina had seceded, 
told Governor Means: “ You are all now going to the devil, and I will go with you. 
- Honor and patriotism require me to stand by my State, right or wrong. And I 
acknowledge the great principle proclaimed in the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, that all governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, and that it is the right of the people to alter or abolish them, and institute 
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new governments.” Reminiscences of Public Men, p. 16. The same idea is de- 
veloped craftily in that speech of Clemens of Alabama, in the Senate. in which 
after declaring himself an ardent Unionist he yet reserves to his state, by implica- 
tion, complete freedom of action through the doctrine of the “manly” right of 
‘revolution. Congresstonal Globe, 32 Cong., 1 sess., app., p. 95. The Northerners 
might have used identical language with a different significance. In all these 
confusions the undistributed middle term is “the people”—or its equivalent. 
The more one studies the middle century in South Carolina, the more one doubts 
the presence there in appreciable degree of what the North meant by Unionism. 


Scripps College. N. W. STEPHENSON. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 
I. ‘VIRGINIA AND THE ALIEN AND SEDITION LAWS 


A charge, unchallenged for ‘more than a-century, has rested 
against the state of Virginia. Its legislature has been accused of 
making provision for armed resistance to the enforcement of the 
Alien and Sedition Acts. The militia was reorganized and’ made 
more formidable, additional arms were purchased, an armory erected, 
and taxes laid, with the design, it is said, of making war upon the 
Federal government. This is tantamount to a charge of conspiracy. 
When one considers the impossibility of concealing official action and 
the necessity for profound secrecy, the statement challenges our 
credulity. Yet historians have accepted it. Thus Albert J. Bever- 
idge in his Life of John Marshall: “the Republican spirit was run- 
ning high. The Virginia legislature provided for an armory in Rich- 
mond to resist ‘encroachments’ of the National Government.” 1 
Madison and Jefferson, asserts Henry Adams, “were privy to the 
preparations making in Virginia for armed resistance; or if they 
were not, it was because they chose to be ignorant ”.? 

These assertions rest, as far as documentary evidence is con- 
cerned, upon two contemporary letters and upon two statements made 
some time later by John Randolph and William B. Giles. Writing to 
Rufus King in November, 1799, Theodore Sedgwick, Massachusetts 
Federalist, declared that party faction had become so bitter that Vir- 
ginia had displayed “an anxiety to render its militia as formidable as 
possible, and to supply its arsenals & magazines, and for those pur- 
poses it actually imposed a tax on its Citizens”. The other letter is 
from Alexander Hamilton, but he so obviously received his informa- 
tión from Sedgwick that it can have no value as evidence.‘ . 

John Randolph was naturally more colorful. At one time during 
the course of a debate in January, 1817, over a commercial bill, Cyrus 


1 Vol. II, p. 406. 

2 John Randolph, p. 27. See also Hermann von Holst, Constitutional History 
of the United States, I. 158: “It was a well-known fact that at the time that 
Washington saw a ‘dreadful crisis hastening’, a large establishment for the manu- 
facture of arms was set up in Richmond... .” 

8 Life and Correspondence of Rufus King,.ed. Charles King, III. 147 f. 

4 Hamilton’s letter paraphrases Sedgwick’s: "It is stated :.. that the op- 
position party in Virginia ... have taken measures to put their militia on a more 
efficient footing—are preparing considerable arsenals and magazines, and . . . have 
gone so far as to Jay new taxes on their citizens.” The Works of Alexander 
Hamilton, ed. J. C. Hamilton, VI. 384. 
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King, of Massachusetts, threw in the face of his Virginia opponents 
a statement made previously on the floor of the House concerning an 
armory established in Richmond to resist the Federal government. 
John Jackson rose to defend his state, but was interrupted by Ran- 
dolph, who, recognizing himself-as the author of the remarks re- 
ferred to, wished to explain what he had actually said. The state- 
ment, he declared, had been made in a debate over a constitutional 
amendment abridging the rights of the states, and was to the effect 
that: 


By the timely and judicious exercise of the very right proposed to be 
taken away, this Union had been saved from incalculable mischief and — 
misery. That by throwing ... her whole weight into the electoral scale, 
the Commonwealth of Virginia had constitutionally effected a change of 
ministry, and checked the mad career of ambition and usurpation, which 
otherwise she might have been compelled to resist at the hazard... of 
a civil war, for there was no longer any cause for concealing the fact, 
that the grand armory at Richmond was built to enable the State of 
Virginia to resist, by force, the encroachments of the then Administration 
upon her indisputable rights .. . in case they should persevere in these 
outrageous proceedings.® 


This assertion -he then proceeded to amplify and explain. His 
charges, when stripped of the verbiage for which he was famous, 
amount simply to this: when running for Congress in 1799 he was 
asked if he justified the establishment of the armory to resist the 
government, and he replied that he did. He could defend Virginia, 
he said, because party feeling ran highest in, 1798-1799, and in the 
halls of Congress the Federalists were even suggesting the partition 
of the state, for they thought she had grown so large as to be un- 
manageable. With the knife at her throat, any measures were justi- 
fiable, and the members of the assembly knew that “logic was no 
match for the bayonet, and they provided bayonets...”. The 
armory at Richmond, fathered by John Taylor of Caroline, he as- 
serted, was designed to supply these and other weapons. 

Randolph’s charges were challenged by two of the Virginia repre- 

5I have never been able to find the exact date on which Randolph first made 
this statement. All indications point to its having been made in December, 1816, 
Between 1799 and 1817 only two amendments which could have had the effect he 
‘intimated aroused his determined opposition. One was proposed in the session of 
1812—1813, the other in 1816. The character of Randolph’s remarks in the debate 
over the second mentioned amendment is thoroughly in keeping with a statement 
like the one under discussion. See Annals’ of Congress, 14 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 
322 ff. Furthermore, Mr. King was not a member of Congress in 1812, and the 
matter was fresh in the minds of all participants in the dispute in 1817. Jackson 
does not seem to have been present when the remarks were first made, and seems 


to be taking the first opportunity of correcting them. The debates in January, 
1817, may be found in the Annais of Congress, 14 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 793-806. 
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sentatives, John Jackson and James Pleasants, it. both members 
of the assembly of 1798. The armory was built; declared Jackson, 
to insure an adequate supply of dependable guns, a need long felt by 
the state. Until that moment, he had never “ heard a single indi- 
vidual intimate a disposition to oppose with arms the constituted 
authority of the Government”’.® Equally vigorous was Pleasants’s 
denial. “It was a certain fact ”, he said, “ that the men who had the 
principal agency in the establishment of that armory, had most un- 
equivocally disavowed: that intention.” Mr. Taylor, he asserted, 
never expected the arms to be used in civil wat. “ He most em- 
phatically did disclaim, as I do now, any such views.” 7 | 
William B. Giles affords the final piece of evidence upon which to 
base the charge. In a speech before the Virginia legislature in 1825 
he urged opposition to the tariff on the ground that Virginia had al- 
ways vigorously defended her rights. When threatened in 1798,-her 
leaders did not tamely submit, he declared : | 


They . . . determined to arm the militia, and to make provision to pur- 
chase 5,000 stands of arms.—Then it was sir, that the foundation for the 
regular supply of ‘arms to the militia was laid, in ithe establishment of 
your armory.—To defray the expenses of these measures, they raised the 
whole taxes of the State 25 per cent... 8 | 


Charges such.as these of Sedgwick, Randolphi and Giles are much 
easier made than sustained. Were it not for their plausibility, and. 
were it not for the unfortunate fact that we rather like to believe such 
things, the accusations could not stand. Sedgwick was a leader of 
the Federalists in Congress, and would naturally be expected to mis- 
represent the acts of a Republican legislature. Randolph’s powers of 
exaggeration are as well known as are his other leccentricities. The 


question asked him during the Congressional se eae may easily be 
discounted.® At such times there was always much loose talk, and 


6 He also declared that the governor had entered inte a contract with James 
Swan of Boston for the purchase of arms, but these proving valueless upon de- 
livery, it was necessary for the state to supply its own Lveapons, Randolph an- 
swered that the armory “ was built, not so much because of the badness of the 
arms, as because it was proper for the State of Virginia to keep in her possession 
the means of arming the militia, rather than depend for her supply ‘on contracts 
which the United States might stop”. A more perfect |refutation of Jackson’s 
argument is simply that the guns were not delivered and found faulty until two 
years after the bill for the erection of the armory was ed. See below, note 16. 

TIn passing it is worth noting that subsequent writers do not mention the 
emphatic denial of the charges by participants in the actual events. 

8 William B. Giles, Political Miscellanies (Richmond, 1830), p. 146. There 
is also a statement in Samuel Mordecai, Richmond tn By-Gone Days (Richmond, 
1856), p. 202, but this is based only upon hearsay. 

- 9 See above, p. 337. 
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ation of this part of the country to depredation and injury from 
piratical marauders on account of its contiguity and openness to the 
sea, at that time was, as it now is, and must be, the cause and apology 
for this application. . . .” 77 

It is interesting to note in this connection how a later historian 
has misrepresented the evidence relating to the necessity for arms. 
Henry Adams, in commenting upon the political career of William 
B. Giles, refers to his extreme Republicanism in 1798. Illustratiug 
his point by quotations from the report of Giles’s speech in favor of 
the Resolutions of 1798, he makes the following statement: *® “In 
language perfectly intelligible to his friends he hinted that his party 
‘had no arms, but they would find arms’.” What Giles is actually 
reported to have said was that: 


The critical situation of the United States, too, had been mentioned: that 
France and England both had a view towards us; and that therefore great 
caution should be used. . . . He then expressed his disapprobation of the 
measures adopted by the government respecting the army and navy. He 
asked of what characters would they be composed? Of the idle and 
dissipated part of the community? On the contrary, who were the pa- 
triots who would protect their country? This very party mentioned by 
the President would repel any invasion. It was true they had no arms, 
but they would find arms.?® 


It was this threatening situation—an impending war, the danger 
from privateers, and the lack of arms—together with the inability 
to purchase arms in the United States that created the demand for 
the armory. Even though the contract had been let for a supply of 
arms, it was not at all certain that these would be delivered. Swan 
himself wrote the governor asking for an extension of time on his 
contract, and James Dawson, commissioned to buy guns in America, 
reported failure.®° 

In the second place, had there existed in the state a real determina- 
tion to oppose by force the Federal administration, such intent would 
surely have been brought to light in the debates over the adoption of 
the Resolutions of 1798. But no definite accusations of this nature 
were made.?? It was said, of course, that the adoption of the Resolu- 

17 bid, VIIL. srt. . 

18 History of the United States, I. 285. I appreciate the force of the words 
“in language perfectly intelligible to his friends” by which Mr. Adams guards 


himself. Yet that Giles’s friends interpreted the speech as does Mr. Adams is 
surely only a matter of opinion. 

19 The Virginia Report of 1799—1800 . . . The Debate and Proceedings thereon 
in the House of Delegates of Virginia . . . (Richmond, 1850), pp. 145 ff. 

20 C.S.P., VIIL 485. See also ibid., 386-388, 468. 

21 Pleasants ‘stated in 1817 that General Lee had charged John Taylor with 
such intent. This does not appear in the recorded debates, but as the report is 

“not verbatim, the question can not be determined. 
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tions would inflame the public mind, and might lead to open re- 
sistance. George K. Taylor, the most able opponent of the program, 
felt that by it “the people were encouraged most openly to make 
resistance ’”’,?* and General Lee declared that the Resolutions struck 
him “as recommending resistance. They declared the laws null and- 
void. Our citizens thus thinking, would disobey the laws. This 
disobedience would be patronised by the state, and could not be sub- 
mitted to by the United States. Insurrection would be the conse- 
‘quence ”.?? These are all general charges against the theory of the 
Resolutions, and of the danger of arousing public sentiment; they are - 
not charges that preparations for war were being planned. It is 
perfectly natural that the Federalists should have made such charges. 
What is unnatural is that they should have overlooked the tremendous 
possibilities of an attack on the Republicans on the score of the 
armory and the militia, if there had been even the slightest doubt as 
to the purpose for which they were to be used. Attacks so general 
as those of the Federalists were easily met. The Republicans united 
with John Mercer in declaring that there was nothing more behind the 
Resolutions than an appeal to public opinion: “ Férce was not thought 
of by any one. The preservation of the federal Constitution, the 
cement of the Union with its original powers, was the object of the 
resolutions.” #4 | 

And finally, there could have been no possible connection between 
the acts under discussion and the Alien and Sedition Laws, because 
the acts of the Virginia legislature had been under discussion for 
some years before 1798, and were actually passed several months be- 
fore the Alien and Sedition Acts. The Alien Act’ was first introduced 
in the Senate on April 25, 1798, and passed both! Houses on June 22. 
The Sedition Act did not come up in the Senate until June 26, and 
was not passed until July 10, 1798.5 The reorganization of the 
militia was a problem in 1793, the purchase of arms was taken up in 
1796, and plans for the armory were made in 1797. When the acts 
concerning the arms and the armory were before the Virginia legisla- 
ture, in December and January, 1797-1798, the Alien and Sedition 
Acts were not before either House of Congress; and could not have 
been foreseen at so early a date. i | 

In view of these facts, it can not be maintained that the militia was 
reorganized, arms purchased, an armory established, and taxes laid, 
to support a war against the Federal government: 


Agnes Scott College.. i PHUIP G. DAVIDSON. 


23 The Virginia Report of 1799-1800, p. 30. 
28 Ibid., p. 108. | | 
34 Ibid., p. 42. l 
25 Annals of Congress, 5 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 548, sys, 586, 580 f., 599, 609, 
2028, 2093, 2171. À 
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2. ANGLO-RuSSIAN NEGOTIATIONS ABOUT A “ PERMANENT ” 
. QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE, 1840-1841 


LATE in 1840, after the most serious stage in the crisis of 1839- 
1841 over Levantine affairs had passed, Czar Nicholas I. found occa- 
sion in an interview with Lord Clanricarde, the British ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, to profess “the warmest feelings of friendship for 
England”, to express the “ most lively satisfaction” with the out- 
come of events in the East, and to reveal a “ great desire” that the 
concord established through the treaty of July 15, 1840, between the 
four powers—Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia—should be 
cemented and preserved by every possible means.’ Moreover Nicho- 
las asked the British ambassador if Great Britain would 


object to record and establish by some act the alliance which . . . happily 
existed between the four Powers to serve as a security against any 
efforts that France might make to awaken revolutionary feelings in 
Europe, or against, perhaps, a revolutionary war. He [the czar] said 
that unfortunately the state of things, and the solemn act agreed upon 
and established in 1814 and 15, in which England and the Duke of Well- 
ington had played so great a part in the international councils, as well as 
in the field, had been broken up and destroyed, and that no stable or solid 
settlement of Europe had been substituted for it; and that this was, in his 
opinion, the moment for some such arrangement. In short His Imperial 
Majesty proposed to me [Clanricarde] the Holy Alliance. And I must 
confess to Your Lordship [Palmerston] that I was embarrassed by the 
proposal. Knowing, as I do, the efforts that were made by the French 
Government to draw nearer to Russia, before, and during the commenice- 
ment of my residence at this Court [of.St. Petersburg], and feeling how 
important it is that the Emperor should continue to look upon England 
as not only the most powerful but also as the most trustworthy ally that 
_ he can have, I dared not to explain to His Majesty how repugnant to 
myself, and in my opinion to my countrymen and to my Government, 
would be any league formed for the repression of any opinions or prin- 
ciples whatever.? 


In reply to the czar’s advances Clanricarde stated that the “ in- 
tentions ” of an alliance of the four powers would be misinterpreted 
and that it would probably awaken the “ very feelings” which its 
sponsor wished to repress. Also the British ambassador maintained 
that he did not see how a determination to oppose any “ attempts at 
excitement or propagandism by foreigners ” could be recorded with- 
out trenching on those principles of constitutional liberty to which 
the English were so much attached. The czar said he did not re- 
quire a treaty; a clear understanding—an “assurance of Ambassa- 
dors ’’—would suffice. He asked what the British would do if France 


1F. O. 65/262, no. 74, Clanricarde to Palmerston, Dec. 22, 1840. 
2 F. O. 65/262, no. 76, Clanricarde to Palmerston, “ Confidential ”, Dec. 22, 1840. 
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attempted a revolutionary movement in Europe. Would they stand 
by the German governments?- He declared with exultation that, 


Thiers “ had made Germany unanimous in hostility to French princi- ' 


ples, and upon the conduct to be adopted in the event of a French 
army crossing the Rhine ’—something which Metternich had in vain 
attempted to do for twenty-five years—but Nicholas let fall some 
observations on the government of Austria which revealed that he 
' considered it to be “ rather insecure”. Likewise he let it be under- 


stood that he apprehended France might “ very likely ” go to war in. 


the next spring or summer unless it was certain that Great Britain 
would in that case unite with the Northern powers. With British 
support he was certain of peace, or victory, although neither his 


treasury nor his army was prepared for war. Despite the urgent ap- — 


peals of the czar, Clanricarde insisted that he could not give positive 
assurance as to what Great Britain. would do if a new crisis arose in 
Europe. 

Nesselrode as well as the czar discussed with Clanricarde the 
prospects of a permanent alliance for the’ maintenance of peace in 
Europe by the four powers whose representatives had signed the 
treaty of July 15, 1840, and early in January, 1841, he forwarded 
to Brunnow a long dispatch directing that such an alliance should 
be suggested formally to Palmerston. In this dispatch it was stated 

that the successors of Thiers in the French government had declared 
openly for “la paix armée”. Guizot’s intentions no doubt were 
pacific but his régime might at any time be succeeded by a govern- 
ment “plus docile aux instincts et aux animosités populaires”. It 
did not seem absolutely necessary: that a continuation of the union of 
the four powers should be based on a formal agreement. What was 
desired was the assurance that the accord of the four would survive 
the settlement of the Oriental question and that if France attacked her 
neighbors in violation of treaties Great Britain would unite with the 
other three powers to preserve the status quo.’ 

According to Clanricarde’s opinion there was a difference be- 
-tween the language of Nesselrode and that of the czar. The latter 
spoke of an alliance of a very general nature which would be directed 
against revolutionary principles while the chancellor confined his pro- 
posals to the case of a French invasion of Germany for revenge or 
for the amelioration of the position in which France had been placed 
by the convention of the four powers. It was understood that Met- 
ternich had received coldly the czar’s plan to make advances to Great 


Britain and that Nesselrode even expected an “ inconclusive” reply.. 


8è F. O. 65/277, Nesselrode to Brunnow, Dec. 24, 1840; Jan. 5, 1841. 
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to the proposals outlined in his dispatch to Brunnow. But apparently — 
Nicholas, well persuaded of the wisdom of the course he was pursu- 
ing, desired to act a more leading part than he had been playing in 
Eastern affairs and sought “ something ” of which he might “ boast ’’. 

Early in January, 1841, Palmerston received Clanricarde’s reports 
upon the advances of the czar and Nesselrode and immediately he 
replied instructing the queen’s ambassador to assure the Russians of 
the sincere wish of Her Majesty’s government that the alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia “so happily cemented by recent 
events ”, might long continue and might not only tend to further the 
-welfare and prosperity of the two countries but might also contribute 
“ powerfully ” to maintain the peace of the world. Clanricarde was 
to say also that the British government appreciated very highly the 
sound judgment with which the czar had acted throughout the crisis 
of 1840. There could not be a doubt but that the powerful naval and 
military forces which Nicholas had kept in reserve to be ready to act 
in case of need against the Egyptians had essentially contributed to 
the successful result which had been obtained, and at the same time 
the fact that those forces had not been prematurely brought into 
action had prevented some political difficulties which otherwise might 
have arisen.® 

Having thus carefully acknowledged the importance of Russian 
cooperation in the settlement of Turco-Egyptian affairs Palmerston 
unhesitatingly refused to entertain the Russian proposal that the four 
powers should enter into an engagement to provide against a pros- 
pective French attack on the liberties of Europe. In a dispatch ad- 
dressed to Clanricarde on January 11, 1841, the British minister of 
foreign affairs declared: 


ww 


State to the Tsar that we are much gratified by the confidence which he 
reposes in the English Government, and by the frank and open manner 
in which he has been pleased to communicate his views and opinions to 
you. We shall be equally open with the Tsar and will state exactly our 
sentiments on the subject on which he has touched in conversation with 
you. 

One of the general principles which we wish to observe as a guide 
for our conduct in dealing with the relations between England and other 
states is that changes which foreign nations may choose to make in their 
internal constitutions and forms of Government are to be looked upon as 
matters with which England has no business to interfere by force of arms 
for the purpose of imposing upon such nations a form of government 
which they do not wish to have, or for the purpose of preventing such 
nations from having institutions which they desire. These things are 
considered in England to be matters of domestick concern which every 
nation ought to. be allowed to settle as it likes. 


4F. O. 65/271, no. 4, Clanricarde tò Palinersinu: Jan. 13, 1841. 
8 F. O. 65/269, no. 5, Palmerston to Clanricarde, ~ 1I, 1841. 
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But an attempt of one nation to seize and to appropriate to itself 
territory which belongs to another nation, is a different matter; because 
such an attempt leads to a derangement of the existing balance of power, | 


and by altering the relative strength of states, may tend to create danger: ` 


to other Powers; and such attempts therefore, the British Government 
holds itself at full liberty to resist, upon the universally acknowledged 
principle of self-defence. 

Now, it is quite true, as stated by the Emperor, that any country, such 
as France for instance, may, under the plea and pretext of altering its 
own institutions, seek to overthrow the existing Governments of other 
countries for the purpose of adding those countries‘ to its own territories, 
or of associating them with its own aggresive system. And such pro- 
ceedings would cease to be domestick changes of arrangement, and would 
assume the unquestionable - character of external aggression. Such at- 
tempts ‘England has in former times on many occasions resisted; and it 
is highly probable that if a similar case were ae to arise, England 
would again pursue a similar course. 

But it is not usual for England to enter into éngagements with 
reference to cases which have not actually arisen, or which are not im- 
mediately in prospect: and this for a plain reason. All formal engage- 
ments of the Crown which involve the question of Peace or War must 
be submitted to Parliament; and Parliament might ;probably not approve 
of an engagement which should bind England prospectively to take up 
arms in a contingency which might happen at an uncertain time, and 
under circumstances which could not as yet be foreseen. 

_ It is true that His Imperial Majesty has spoken of an understanding: 

which need not be recorded in any formal instrument; but upon which 
he might rely if the turn of affairs should render it applicable to events. 
But this course would not be free from objections. |For in the first place, 
it would scarcely be consistent with the spirit of the British Constitution 
for the Crown to enter into a binding engagement of such a nature with- 
out placing it formally upon record, so that Parliament might have an 
opportunity of expressing its opinion thereupon, and this could only be 
done by some written Instrument; and to such a: course the objection 
which I have alluded to above would apply. But, if the engagement 
were merely verbal, though it would bind the Ministers who made it, it 
might be disavowed by their successors; and thus the Russian Govern- 
ment might be led to count upon a system of policy on the part ‘of Great 
Britain which might not eventually be pursued.® | 

Under these circumstances, it seems to Her Majesty’ s Government that 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh should be satisfied to trust to the general 
tendency of the policy of Great Britain, which leads her to watch at- 
tentively and to guard with care the maintenance of the Balance of 
Power: and Her Majesty’s Government hope that His Imperal Majesty 
will not think that this Policy is the less deeply rooted in the minds of 
Her Majesty’s Government, if they should not-think it expedient to enter 
at the present moment into engagements such as those. mentioned by the 
Emperor." 

. 8 These opinions are interesting in the light of the obligations which were prac- - 
tically implied in the Grey-Cambon letters of 1912. Cf. Fay, Origins of the World 
War, Í. 322-323. l 

7 F. O. 65/269, no. 6, Palmerston to Clanricarde, Jin: 11, r8qr. 
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When Brunnow read to Palmerston Nesselrode’s dispatch of early 
January, 1841, the British minister of foreign affairs claimed that 
Her Majesty’s government “ felt much gratified” by the fresh proof 
which that dispatch afforded of the sincerity of the czar’s friendly 
feelings toward Great Britain and of the firm reliance which Great 
Britain might place on Russia if unfortunately the course of events 
in Europe should render the coöperation of those two powers neces- 
sary for the preservation of the balance of power. Yet to Brunnow, 
and in reply to Nesselrode’s communication, Palmerston read a copy 
of the dispatch which he had addressed to Clanricarde on January 
11.8 Hence Nicholas and his ministers could not long have enter- 
tained any illusions about the feelings of the British government to- 
ward the Russian advances. 

If the czar was greatly disappointed because of the failure of his 
moves to obtain British support for a permanent alliance of the four 
powers against France he succeeded in concealing that fact from 
Clanricarde. On February 23, 1841, the British ambassador reported 
to Palmerston that Nicholas had expressed himself “ quite satisfied 
with the intentions and the feelings of Great Britain with regard to 
any attack that France might make upon the existing governments 
and political arrangements of continental Europe”. 


I think, Clanricarde stated, the Emperor is at least as well pleased as his 
Minister at the confidential, and frank reply, which Your Lordship has 
made to his proposition. And he appears to contrast favourably the 
straight forward, and firm course pursued by Great Britain with the 
vacillation, and apparent timidity of the Austrian Cabinet.” ... I do 
not hesitate to assure Your Lordship that at no time was there less ground 
than there is now for supposing that any intimate alliance can be estab- 
lished between France and Russia.?° 


8 F. O. 65/269, no. 16, Palmerston to Clanricarde, Jan. 30, 1841. 

8 Again on March 9, 1841, Clanricarde reported that the czar had spoken 
“strongly ” about Metternich and had said that neither England nor Russia could 
depend on Austria on account of the “timidity and vacillation of the Prince” who 
“had not the spirit of a Gentleman”. According to the czar’s opinion Metternich 
“had become aged, and had now a mania for writing papers upon all subjects”, 
“magining that he could "advise upon every subject”, and from his closet could 
“direct and instruct all the world”. Cf. F. O. 65/271, no. 24, Clanricarde to 
Palmerston, “ Confidential”, Mar. 9, 1841. 

10 F. O. 65/271, no. 15, Clanricarde to Palmerston, Feb. 23, 1841. Early in 
March, 1841, Clanricarde reported the czar as saying that “ war was only deferred: 
the French would have it at last, if they dared ... who could depend upon such 
people, with such a system of Government, or rather without any system at al” ? 
The czar was reported to have said also that “even if, as he supposed, Louis 
Philippe was too clever to desire war, he [Nicholas] knew the Duke of Orleans 
had not so much sense, ...and that if peace should be preserved during the 
King’s lifetime, and the Duke of Orleans should succeed to the throne,—(not ap- 
pearing to regard either event very probable),—war must then break out. But 
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Truly if Clanricarde was informed correctly in March, 1841, some of 
the Russian ministers were endeavoring to impress on the czar that 
he had been “too much led by England” and that the British would 
“play him false”. “ Doubtless when the temporary estrangement of 
the French and English governments shall have happily been re- 
moved ”, the British ambassador declared, “ the Emperor cannot say 
that he has gained by the late transactions any selfish object of either 
personal or Russian policy. And unfortunately a gain, which is 
shared by his fellow-creatures, is seldom considered by a Russian as 
any gain at all.” © Furthermore in June, 1841, after it was known 
generally that Lord Melbourne’s cabinet was about to resign, the 
czar complained that if the British cabinet had adopted his proposal 
(presumably for an alliance against French aggression) the “ line 
would have been clear; but now he was at a loss to conjecture what 
turn things might take, and what effect a change of government in 
England might have ” upon British foreign relations.17 Nevertheless 
on the same occasion Nicholas let it be understood that his distrust of 
France and his dislike for Louis Philippe had not abated, and after 
„Peel and Aberdeen had entered office in Great Britain late in 1841 the 
czar reaffirmed in no uncertain terms. his desire to maintain friendly 
relations with the British government.” Indeed the close codpera- 
‘tion between Great Britain and Russia during the Eastern crisis of 
1839-1841 marked the opening of an era of cordial relations between 
the two countries which continued until after the outbreak of the 
revolutions of 1848.4 Although the czar’s plan for a permanent 
the Emperor said that as long as a sincerely good understanding was maintained 
between England and Russia, the chances of war in Europe were thereby greatly 
diminished, and the result, if war should come, was not to be feared.” Cf. Clan- 
ricarde to Palmerston, no. 24, as cited above im footnote no. 9. Cf. also F. O. 65/271, 
no, 5, Clanricarde to .Palmerston, “ Confidential ”, Jan. 18, 184:. 

11 Clanricarde to Palmerston, no. 24 as cited above in footnote no. 9. 

12 F, O. 65,274, no. a1, Bloomfield to Palmerston, June 30, 1841. 

18 F. O. 65/273, no. 11, Stuart de Rothesay to Aberdeen, Nov. 22, 1841. In 
this dispatch the British ambassador described how the czar had again aired his 
views on France. According to the opinion of Nicholas the conduct of Louis 
Philippe in Spain was not only unworthy of a great sovereign but also of n 
“t gentleman’ ”., The czar “launched into expressions ”, Lord. Stuart explained, 
“which indicate a personal feeling stronger than I consider to be warranted by 
any circumstance which has come to my knowledge ”. 

Nesslierode as well as the czar gave cordial assurances to the new British 
government late in 1841. Cf. F. O. 65/272, no. 73, Bloomfield to Aberdeen, Oct. 
12, 1841; F. O. 65/273, Nesselrode to Brunnow, Sept. 20; Oct. 2, 1841. 

14 Both the czar and Nesselrode were “much pleased” with the reception 
which they received when they visited England in 1844. On June 29, 1844, 
Bloomfield wrote from St. Petersburg: “... in fact it is my duty to state that the 


effect produced here by the Emperor’s late journey has been everything we could have 
desired, and will doubtless tend to sustain and promote the cordial understanding 


t 
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alliance of the four powers against France was unhesitatingly re- 
jected at the court of St. James, Nicholas could perhaps claim that 
his advances had helped to allay British suspicion of his intentions 
and had aided in bringing to a close a long period of serious Anglo- 

Russian rivalry in the Levant. l 
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which exists between the two governments.” Cf. F. O. 65/300, no. 63, Bloomfield 
to Aberdeen, June 29, 1844; F. O. 65/301, no. 140, Bloomfield to Aberdeen, Oct. 
26, 1844. 


DOCUMENT 
William Shirley to Samuel Waldo 


' THE following letter concerns an episode in colonial politics: the 
successful intrigue in the 1730’s to oust Governor Belcher of Massa- 
chusetts and to put William Shirley in his place. The special signifi- 
cance of this document is that it shows the complicity of Shirley in 
the scheme. The fact of his complicity has been common knowledge 
becausé at a meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society, on 
July 9, 1857 (Proceedings, II. 216), extracts from several of Shir- 
ley’s letters, proving his share in the plot, were read aloud. But 
these letters were not included in the volumes of Shirley’s Corre- 
spondence, edited by Charles H. Lincoln, nor could George A. Wood, 
author of Willam Shirley, Governor of Massachusetts, 1741—1756, 
find any trace of them (I. 73). They came to light in the Knox 
Manuscripts (L. 43 ff.), the collection owned by the New England 
-Historical and Genealogical Society but on deposit in the library of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. The Samuel Waldo to whom 
they were addressed was a rich Boston merchant, mast-agent, and 
landed proprietor, for whom Shirley acted as permanent attorney. 
Waldo was one of Belcher’s bitterest enemies because he. believed 
that the governor had deliberately tried to ruin his attempts to settle 
his wild lands in Maine by questioning his title to the property and 
stirring up the Indians to resist the settlers. In 1738 Waldo went to 
London and there worked indefatigably with others to bring about 
the overthrow of Belcher, while Shirley remained in Boston, secretly 
collaborating with the governor’s foes: suggesting, directing, and 
forwarding money to Waldo. It was rumored that Waldo had 
vowed to ruin himself, if necessary, in order to ruin Belcher. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. | AMELIA C. Foro. 

ee Boston Aprill 15. 17309. 
Dear Sir/ 

Y’r two last fav’rs by Flucker, and Snelling are both safely come to 
hand, and am much oblig’d to you for all the Instances and Expressions 
of yr friendship and Goodness to me: As to yr Sentim’ts concerning 
my Proposal of yr bearing part of the Expence, wch will attend the - 
Obtaining:-a Commiss’n for me, I shall intirely submit to ’em, having 


some doubt in my own Mind whether my proposal to you was altogether 
right, wch I have in my Letter by Hall to Mrs. Shirley? mention’d: 


1 Shirley’s wife, Frances, was also in England at this time, trying to secure 
her husband’s promotion to a better post. Sbe had the advantage of relationshir. 
with the family of the Duke of Newcastle. 
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The Advantage w’ch you will reap from my being Gov’r I don’t think 
is in itself a Reason, why you should contribute towards the Expences 
of procuring it for me; I do assure you, I think you entitul’d to all the 
possible good Consequences of it, even thô you should not have the 
Share, w’ch you will have, in procuring it for me, having ever exerted 
from the first knowledge of me an open, disinterested, and sincere Friend- 
ship for me; And the pleasure w’ch I shall ever take in making you 
returns of Friendship will be a suffic’t recompence to me for any Service 
I can do for you, and outweigh the Consideration of Interest: But what 
brought me into that way of thinking, was the largeness of my family, 
and the inequality of my Circumstances to it, join’d w’th the Considera- 
tion of your own saving a large Sum of Money by means of my Interest 
(not Services w’ch I could afterwards do you, and grant you are en- 
titul’d to on all Acc’ts) and my taking this preferm’t wth the Incum- 
brance of £1500 Sterl g Expence or more in lieu of some other, wech I 
had a good prospect of, without such Expence and quitting my profession 
for it; taking in likewise the Consideration of y’r happy Circumstances, 
so much superior to mine: But I am content that Mrs. Shirley should 
give you a Bond in my Name for all sums w’ch you shall advance on my 
Acct wth her Consent, and am not in the least afraid that there can be 
a different way of thinking between us, when we are both entirely at 
liberty to act as reason, and Honour shall direct, without any other 
Obligations upon us: And I think her power to give such security in 
my name is unquestionably large enough." ... I am not at all affraid 
of the Danger of being turn’d out of the Governm’t; If it should fall to 
my lott, to have it; being sufficiently persuaded that I shall be pretty 
strong by means of a family Interest; my personal Acquaintance w’th 
the Newcastle family; and several other Friends in Parliam’t who have 
a Value for me, and would, in all probability, some of ’em be able to 
serve me, if the present Ministry should be out. ... Besides I don’t 
doubt (as I think. no Honest Man need) of establishing a good Interest 
in the Country upon the lasting principles of Justice and Honour in the 
Administration of the Governm’t; and if in three or four Years time, I 
could get leave to spend a few Months at home, I doubt not, by the 
Advantageous Circumstances of my Post, family, and large Acquaintance 
among persons of Interest in all Degrees, but that I should increase my 
friends and my Interest very much. ... And these are the Considera- 
tions, w’ch induce me to accept of this Post, if we can get it, preferably 
to another, w’ch possibly, considering all things, it might be more safe, 
and gainfull for me to have....As to yr Calculate of the profits, 
I have no great Notion of the 4 of Sheriffs Fees, nor above £500 Sterl 
ann. in Lands: Free Gifts, except upon the first coming to the Governm’t 
I can’t in the least depend upon: The one Year’s Salary Advance indeed 
is considerable, and what I did not know. ... I am in hopes that as 
Pemberton’s Appointm’t of Naval Officer must end wth the Gov’r who 
- appointed him, that his Grace of Newcastle will not oblige me to lopp off 
that perquisite, especially when the two Governm’ts? are divided; and 
there is much Difference between turning Pemberton out, and not 
obliging me to give him a fresh appointment: But you over rate the neat 
profits both of that post, and Clerk of the Inferior Court for the County 


1a The dots (...) indicate dashes (—) in the original, not omissions. 
2 The governments of Massachusetts and New Hampshire were united at this 
time. Í ' 
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of Suffolk. ... As to other posts, except Sheriff of Suffolk, they are, 
as you observe, not considerable. ... I shall, I must confess, be. well 
pleas’d, not to lye under any Obligation to Eliakim Palmer; nor do I 
apprehend that he is capable of doing either hurt or good, tho I don’t 

know what his Uncle’s Interest is... . And as to y'r assurance of Mr. 
‘Phipps continuing to be Lieuten’t Goy'r: if he quits upon Terms, as I 
propose, yr Word will be kept, and you may have that Post, if you 
„please. ... I take particular Notice of y'r Generous regards for Mr. 
Boydell ; wech gives me much pleasure. 

In the meantime, the Gov. and his friends exult: very much, and set 
at Defiance all Attempts ag’t him; and he seems mich pleas’d w’th his 
Letters. .,. . The Secretary (who is a good Honest Man, tho of small 
capacity ) tells me that if he has any Judgm’t, the Answer of-the Com- 
mittee to the New Hampshire Comp!’t ® is full, and that the Compl’t must 
come to nothing; and the Advantage gain’d over the Gov’r at the last 
hearing was intirely owing to the Gov’rs Counsiell’s not being rightly in- 
structed. . . . I must own that I am intirely of your Opinion that it would 
have been safest to deferr’d Leighton’s Compl’t* till the Return of the 
Papers from New Hampshire; and am very doubtfull of the force and 
Effect of that by itself, unassisted w’th others; Tho I am in hopes you 
will receive Woodside’s " Compl’t in time to second it: and I cannot con- 
ceive why Mr. Paris and Tomlinson have so slight;an Opinion of your 
Compl’t. As to Col Dunbarr’s® I cannot tell what it is; but I have no 
great Opinion of any coming from him; Inclosed is a Letter from Mr. 
 Bollan ;* I wish heartily it had been sent over in the form of an affidavit 
at first; but it can’t properly be done without taking) out new Copies, and 
introducing the material Circumstances ag’t the Gov’ by that means 
without an apparent view of doing it merely for the sake of Accusing 
him of Slighting the King’s Order. This shall be done in time, I hope, 
to come by the next Ship w’ch will be ab’t a fortnight hence, but can’t 
before this goes... . If the Compl’t fails you now for want of it; It 
‘seems to me that you might, when the New Hampshire Papers come ‘over 
bring it upon the Carpet again in the Shape of a Compl’t from the agent 
Contractor w’th the Governm’t for supplying the Navy, upon the fresh 
Evidences and Circumstances particularly respecting the Gov’r; I sup- 
pose this petition of Compl’t is in Leighton’s name, w’ch is not in the 
nature of it more pointed at the Governour than the Judges... . And 
I shall also send you over papers to show that Frost was supported in 


‘8 An attack from Belcher’s New Hampshire foes. 

4 William Leighton of Kittery, Maine, whom Waldo hired to get out a supply 
of masts, and whom Shirley, as Waldo’s counsel, defended in the suit for trespass 
brought against Leighton by John Frost. 

SA captain in command of the fort at Pemaquid in the eastern country. 
Belcher was accused of neglecting the defenses there. 

6 David Dunbar, the particular friend and agent of Colonel Martin Bladen of 
the British board of trade. He was active in New England affairs during the 
1730's, not only as surveyor general of the King’s Woods, as lieutenant governor 
of New Hampshire, but also as developer of the eastern lands between the Kennebec 
and St. Croix rivers, under a-commission as governor of “Sagadahoc”: He es- 
tablished himself at Pemaquid and introduced settlers. Rival claimants to this, 
region succeeded in canceling the Crown’s claim to this territory and forcing 
Dunbar out. Governor Belcher and Dunbar quarreled almost continually. 

7 Shirley’s son-in-law. 
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that Appeal by the Governm’t wherein the Gov’r must be concurring, and 
now he calls those persons of his Council who have been parties ag’t the 
Crown in this Affair to advise him not to put the King’s Order in 
Execution; and he has not thought fit to take so much Notice of the 
Order as to talk w’th the Judges ab’t it, and see if it could be put in 
Execution any way, but has immediately rejected it, thinking himself safe 
in doing anything with the Advice of his Council, tho never so much 
ag’t his Duty and the Service of the Crown. .. . I cannot be of Opinion 
that under my Circumstances it is proper that my Letters should have 
been Affidavits; It must offend any Generous Temper to see a Man turn 
Evidence ag’t another person whose post he is seeking; in order to de- 
prive him of that Post, w’ch he is in quest of; But I am well satisfied 
the Matter of Leighton’s Compl’t, if that Compl’t now miscarries, may 
be wth the help of New Evidence work’d up into a new Compl’t from 
other parties, and come as an Auxiliary to the New Hampshire Compl’t, 
and I will prepare papers accordingly. ; . . I must own that I think the 
separating these Complt’s will weaken everyone of ’em, tho’ there is much 
in what Mr. Paris says ‘of keeping up the Resentm’t of the Lords, and 
not letting it flag, or cool.... The showing of this Letter to Mrs. 
Shirley will be the same thing as my writing to her concerning her giving 
any Bond for what sums you shall be pleased to advance for me; and to 
let her- know, that tho’ in my last I told her I should prefer Jekyll’s Post, 
if it could be got; yet since we are engaged so deeply in this Scheme of 
getting the Governm’t, and it will lie in my Power to serve my family 
and friends by it, and (what is not intirely to be thrown out of the Scale 
of Consideration) what will be an Honour to me; and that I shall con- 
tribute to the turning out of a very great Rascal; tho’ she thinks so 
tenderly, and I may say, weakly ab’t him, especially after his Usage of 
me lately, I desire by all means that we may accomplish our present 
Scheme, if it is to be done upon any reasonable Terms; ...I here 
inclose the Papers you write for together w’th Robinson’s Affidavit; 
tho’ something diffrent from y’r Copy, but such an one as he could make 
and, I hope, to get Litheo’s tomorrow, under the Province Seal; I thought 
the securest Way to get the Copies of the Records and Province Seal 
was to demand ’em myself of the Secretary, wch I did, and was de- 
termin’d to have ’em, or quarrell for it: . . . I should think it would be of 
Service, if you was to take an Opportunity of convincing Mr. Holden ®è 
what a Stalking Horse the Gov’r makes of Religion; how ridiculously 
he stop’d at the Quaker’s Meeting House in his way to Piscataqua, and 
after they had done preaching telling ’em in the Meeting house that he 
liked their way very well, and had a great Esteem for Quakers, and that 
he has publickly declar’d that the End of his making Laws in Ease of 
Quakers and Anabaptists was to gain their Interest in England, w’ch he 
has told me w’th great Triumph as a masterpiece of his Policy. ... And 
pray tell him particularly that his only Quarrel ag’t the Church is that 
when he courted ’em, they despised him, knowing his foppery and Hy- 
pocrisy. . . . But above all let him know that Mr. Marsh of the Middle 
Temple told this Story publickly of him ab’t 8 or 9 Years ago at the 
East Grinsted Assizes one Day after Dinner among the Counsellors that 
while Belcher was Agent in England, he was well acquainted w’th him, 
and observed that he affected a most precise, puritanical behaviour be- 


8 A nonconformist London banker, and generous friend to the Puritan church 
in New England. 
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for iia thinking, that as Marsh was bred up at a Presbyterian Academy 
(thô I am not certain of that) it would please him; 'But that happening 
to meet him in the Park a day or two after he had kissed the King’s 
hand for the Governm’t of New England, he assumed quite another 
Romantic, Rakish Air, swore much and gave himself foolish Airs, know- 
ing that Marsh was no great Religionist, tho bred jup a Presbyterian; 
that Marsh was astonished at the Change, but upon going to the Coffee 
house found in one of the Papers, that he had lately kissed the King’s 
Hand for the Governm’t; Whereupon said Marsh (in these very words) 
from that time I set the Man down for a Rascal; and it was publicly 
said among all the Counsell of the Circuit; I set next but one to him 
when he told us the Story; It’ was just after he had toasted the King - 
and the good People of England; ... If you could conveniently ask 
Mr. Marsh ab’t it; he must recollect i ‘and his veracity no Man doubts 
. I think he is not a Serg’t tho of long Standing; and Mr. Hatsell, 

no » doubt, knows him; He is of Rochester, and was ‘Recorder there, and 
was always called by the name of Jack Marsh, by his Country Men. 
. I observe particularly what you mention of Little Partridge’s ex- 
pressing his Contempt, and hope some time or other to let him know 
that he is a little Insignificant fellow ... Whatever you promise in my 
name to Woodside in his way, you may depend upon my performance of ~ 
it: and whatever you think proper to do in regard to Capt’n Tomlinson, 
I shall be oblig’d to you for; And shall think myself obliged to you for 


whatever Sums, you shall disburse for me in concert with Mrs. Shirley, . 


who I doubt not will take yr Advice and Judgm’t therein—I will look 
after what you write concerning the Patent and grant of Sir Ferdinando 


Gorges, and send ’em by the next Ship... But I received yours by- 


ee 


, 


Snelling very late last night, and today is Sunday, and this Vessell is _ 


expected to go tomorrow by the way of Hamburgh .. . I have sent your 
Letter to Mrs. Waldo, and will particularly observe what you write 
concerning her, and wait on her to Morrow Morning... . And have 
taken care ab’t letting Mr. Atkinson and the Piscataqua Gentlemen know 
that I am at their service, and will wait upon ’em by the return of the 
Post, if they desire it; have sent ’em in the mean time Advice concerning 
their demanding the Seal, w’ch if they don’t do forthwith, I can foresee 
they will lose the vacation, and have done this by means of Mr. Dering 
‘who presses ’em very much to dispatch by Harry Caswall’s Ship... 
Major Phillips goes home by that Ship, who was one of the Commis- 
sioners upon settling the Line; very, strong in favour of New Hampshire, 
and bitter ag’t Belcher: They have I understand, been feeling his Pulse 
for the Gov’r; But he frankly declares he thinks the N. H. people had 
injustice done em by the Gov’r and will testifye it, if called upon, at 
St, James’s; I shall take all the Care, I can of him, here; and must 
recommend it to you and Capt’n Tomlinson to take what care you can of 
him on the other side of the Water; In the meantime Atkinson is wrote 
to apprizing him of this, w’th Advice to pay all Means what is due to 
him before he leaves N. England... am much surprized at Mr. 
Cornelius Waldo’s® behaviour; he declared to me over and over that 
you had to his certain knowledge a clear Estate of more Value than 
£80,000, and wondered Mr. Faneuil should be so scrupulous as to insist 
upon that particular Security, and yet he does it in Effect at the same 


®A cousin with whom Samuel was in a business partnership for a time. 
Boston Netes Letter, Sept. 5, 1734. 
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time; I shall talk w’th him ab’t it as freely as is proper; and likewise to 
make Mrs. Waldo easy—But if you do execute the Mortgage; send 
Mr. Cornelius Waldo another, as you propose by all means... You 
should take particular care that L’d Chief Justice Wilks is at the hearing 
of Leightons Compl’t and to spirit up the L’d Chancell’r, who has wrote a 
Civil Letter to the Gov’r by means of Jonathan, w’ch I have seen; so care 
sh’d be taken of him by means of Mr. Hatsell and Mr. Western whose 
Father was a great Croney of the Chancell’rs.... I have been oblig’d 
to draw a Bill of Exchange of £150 Sterl. upon Mrs. Shirley payable 
to Mr. Hall; and if Mrs. Shirley should be at a Nonplus for the paym't 
of it, shall be obliged to you, if you could assist her in it; and I could 
depend upon: paying you in a few Months at all Events ... I doubt not, 
when the Grand Enemy is remov’d, but the Indians will be complying 
enough, and shall not scruple to act in favor of the Settlem’ts 1° without 
an Instruction, wch I don’t desire for the sake of my acting more 
vigorously; But the very Sound of such a thing will be as good as a 
Detachm’t of Soldiers from Annapolis, and be a considerable Advantage 
to us: and a proper Reprimand to the Country for what they did upon 
the Compl’t of the Indians, and so be of Consequence ... As to the . 
New Hampshire Governm’t I shall be as easy without it, as wth it... 
And as to getting Mr. Wilks to join w’th us, I leave it intirely to y’r 
Discretion, and will make good any Promises, you shall think advisable to 
make ... But if you can do it safely get quite clear of Eliakim Palmer, 
and make him no more promises than you have done; I have not, nor 
ever had the least Notion of a Possibility of his succeeding; and I would 
avoid any pretence of Obligation from him, as much as may be... 
However if you can’t do without his Money, we must be Civil. 


April 21. 1739. . 

I have just now heard that it is the Opinion of the most considerable 
Merch’ts in the City that the Ministry (w’ch I hope is not true) will not 
-continue beyond this summer; wch, if so, will much affect, if not in- 
tirely ruin all our Schemes; thô Mr. Nedham will be right for us then: 
... I have offer’d my Services to the Gentlemen of New Hampshire, 
as you desired me; and they have accepted it; and I set out early on. 
Monday morning to go to Portsmouth: Shepardson is not yet arrived, 
tho I hope at Anchor within sight; but we are not yet certain, whether 
it is he or no; Atkinson writes me word, he brings the last Order of 
Council for the Province Seal etc. ... I am a little affraid we shall not 
save Harry Caswall’s Ship ... Partridge certainly writes to the Gov’r 
that he has strong Assurances of his not being removed; I wonder from 
what Quarter it comes... You must by this time have heard from 
Capt Tomlinson what Effect the Gov’r’s answer to the Compl’t may in 
all probability have... Dering has already procured Peter Faneuil’s 
Consent to your having Allen’s £1000, if Davenport approves of it, w’ch 
I shall endeavor to secure today; and don’t much doubt of it... Peter 


10 Waldo’s settlements of Scotch-Irish on his lands (the Muscongus patent) 
on the Maine coast, bordering the St. George’s River. 

11 A committee of the Massachusetts legislature reported adversely to Waldo - 
and in favor of the Indians, until they could find out who were the rightful owners 
of the land on the Georges above the falls. Waldo’s pamphlet, 4 Defence of the 
. Title of the late John Leverctt, Esq; to a Tract of Land in the Eastern Parts of the 
Province of the Massachusetts Bay, commonly called Muscongus Lands, etc. 1736- 
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is very angry w’th Allen’s Scheme: heartily wishes jyou Success, tho I 
don’t know whether he knows the Scheme, but believe he does . . . It is 
well, I did not arrest Kilby, as y'r People would have had me; It would 
have touch’d Peter to the heart w'th resentm’t, if I had. . As it is 
uncertain to me what turn Leighton’s Petition has taken ; and whether it 
will have any Effect to our Purpose Inclosed I send you Materials to 
work up that Matter into a new Compl’t in another Shape; wch might, it 
seems to me, be brought on in aid of their New Hampshire Compl’t either 
in the name of Mr. Gulston as Contractor w’th the Governm’t, if he will 
lend his name and appear in it, or else in Col. Dunbarr’s name, as he is 
his Maj’y’s Surveyor Gen’l of the Woods for the Use! of the Royal Navy, 
and so i a Relation to the Case, as being a Person intrusted for the 
Interest of the Crown in the woods in general: And the Substance of the 
Compl’t 12 may be to this Effect Viz. That Mr. Gulston has contracted 
wth the Governm’t etc. that his Agents in New England had a License 
from the Surveyor-gen’l to cut down etc. that they cut those Trees of 
Frosts etc. that Frost sued ’em in an Action of! Trespass upon the 
Province Laws in the roth W3 and 13 GI etc, that Leighton pleaded: 
the Reservation in the. Royal Charter ‘etc. in barr. of Ithe Action; that the 
Court refus’d to receive the Plea; and made up Judgm’t by Default ag’t 
him for the Treble Value, (as I think) that Leighton prayed an Appeal 
to his Maj’y in Council,-w’ch the Court deny’d, that he obtain’d an 
Order from his Maj’y for the Allowance of an Appeal; that upon the 
Arrival of that Order Frost petition'd the Gov’r, Council, and Assembly 
etc. his Defence ag’t that Order, might be carried on at the publick’ 
Charge, as ag’t: a Grievance to the Country ; ‘that the Gov. countenanced, 
and concurr’d wth the gen’l Court in granting tHat Petition, in Op- 
position to his Maj’y’s Order in Council; and ‘Frost was maintained in 
his Defence at home in part, at the publick Expence, Viz. by Mr, Wilks 
paying 30 Guineas; that afterwards when the King’s’ Order for reversing 
the Appeal, and restitution of the Money arrived, Ithe Gov’r concurr’d 
wth the Judges in rejecting it as an Illegal thing; and complained of it 
as such to Mr. Bollan, who serv’d the Order upon him; and that his 
Excuse that it was not served upon him first is a mere Pretence; for that 
he actually was informed the Order was come, before it was presented 
to the Judges; and did not offer his Assistance towards getting it put in 
Execution; all wch tends to the prejudice of the Crown’s Interest in the 
Woods, by the Gov’r’s publickly countenancing such suits as Frost 
brought to the Oppression of the Workmen in the Service of the Crown, 
and Illegal Judgm’t ag’t them; as well as to the Destruction of his Maj’ ys, 
Royal Authority and Jurisdiction in matters of epee concerning the 
Royal Woods. l 
| May 9. 1739 
Last Monday was fortnight I went to Piscataqua to assist in drawing 
and authenticating the Papers upon the New Hampshire Compl’t; and 
upon a commission from the L’ds of Admiralty, w'ch the Copy of my 
Letter to Mr. Burchett will disclose to you . . Lt will be endless to tell 
you w’t fatigue, vexation and disappointm’t I have ad for these 17 days 
last continually between tlhe New Hampshire Gentlemen, the Gov’r and 
his Secretary Waldron: However I think we have |compass’d everything 


13 See Andrew McFarland Davis, The Case of Frost ivs. Leighton, Am. Hist. 
Rev., II. 229-240, for an exhaustive account of the famous lawsuit which Shirley 
here summarizes. | 
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at last, and shall send all, Mr. Paris and Tomlinson’s wants by the Mast 
Ship, which goes the last Week of this Month; if we can’t save Harry 
Caswall’s Vessel, w’ch is expected to sail to Morrow Morning; and in 
whom Major Phillips comes over, who was the fast friend of the New 
Hampshire Gentlemen upon the Settlem’t of the Lines, and one of the 
Commissioners and is a bitter Enemy, and says he will be a swift Witness 
ag’t the Gov’r; therefore you must take all Imaginable care of him, when 
he comes on your side of the water . . . We have sent no less than three 
Expresses backwards and forwards from hence to Piscataqua this Week; 
got H. Caswall to detain his Vessel for us on purpose one day: And 
there is a Possibility for the last Express to return w’th all Papers by to 
morrow Morning, but I don’t expect it, But you may depend upon ’em 
by the Mast Ship: It being mentioned in the last Order that all the 
Minutes, Proceedings etc. are to be attested by the Secretary, wch as to 
the proceedings of the House of Representatives was unnecessary and 
ag’t Rule, has given me Infinite Difficulty and almost ruined everything: 
But I have not time to enter into the particulars ... Your bills for the 
second thousand pounds Sterl’g are come to Mr. Baker by this Ship; 
and I am assured by Ben Faneuil, that you may have £500 more, and 
by Davenport that Peter will advance one or two thousand more, if it is 
wanted for the purpose, w’ch he knows, it seems, and that the Scheme ` 
is for me to succeed the Gov’r; for wech I am much oblig’d to him: His 
Exc’y and I have had a Quarrell in the Province House upon his threaten- 
ing me ab’t my being too busy in executing the Commissions of the L’ds 
of Admiralty. He also talk’d to me so insolently ab’t y’r Affairs con- 
cerning wch he tells me he has wrote home volumes, and talk’d in such a 
manner that if you had heard him, it would have gall’d you to the heart, 
as it did me; however I believe what I said to him did not leave him very 
easy; he threatens you much: And in short he must be got out, or I don’t 
see how you can return w’th any Comfort for the rest of your Days, 
or I live here w’th any satisfaction; not that I am affraid of any hurt he 
can do me, if he keeps in; but it would rob me of great Satisfaction to see 
the Rascal triumphant, and enjoy the fruits of his Wickedness; And I 
will contentedly take the Governm’t w’th any Incumbrance, which will not 
hurt rather than better my family by the Change: But if you find it 
necessary to advance a sum so much larger than we expect, as that I 
cannot bear it, you must assist and bear part of it; and I doubt not but 


we shall both agree in our notions of what is reasonable... But’we 
must determine to get him out almost at any rate ... And Mrs. Shirley 
and you, will I doubt not settle it, as she has power from me... I was 


wth Mrs. Waldo today; She is so spirited in the affair that she says 
she will readily give up her Thirds of’ all rather than he should continue 
in... But it seems to me that his Fate is inevitable, if our Papers 
come over safe; However I am very sorry that Leighton’s Compl’t came 
on to be heard before the New Hampshire... I hope the Admiralty 
Affair will in some Measure make amends; if you can possibly get ’em 
to look into it without giving him a formal Notice to answer for himself, 
wch he labours at w’th all his might; You will see w’t pains I have taken 
to fortifie all the Facts alledged in it w’th undeniable proof as to the 
principal Ones, and if S’r Charles Wager can be prevail’d on to attend, 
it must raise hig Resentm’t, and-make him an Enemy: I suspect him at 
present to be favourable in his Opinion of the Gov’r: who I know upon 
this Occasion will write to him and endeavor to prejudice him ag’t any 
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Report that Auchmuty and, I shall make by suggesting that the Judge is 
his bitter Enemy, and I am seeking his Post: You ‘must take care of this 
and get at Sir Charles properly: Mr. Medcalfe a Friend of mine knows 
Mr. Winnington one of the L’ds of the Admiralty and I believe could ° 
introduce you to him. If you could by means of Dean Auchmuty Spur 
up my L’d Granard ag’t him to speake to Sir So a Wager ab’t this 
Affair it might be of Service: You know what an Errant Villain he has 
been to the King’s Interest in the Woods w’ch nearly affects the Navy. 
The making the most of the L’ds of the Admiralty i in this Affair will be 
of great Importance in your other Affairs ag’t him. You have my Letter 
to you concern’g the Gov'rs Application to me to draw the Exeter 
Compl’t, and observe what I say of it in my Letter to Mr. Burchett; 
therefore must insist that you don’t produce it without Mrs, Shirley’s 
taking the Advice of her Friends upon it and utmost Necessity and an 
express Declaration of the L’ds of the Admiralty that they expected it 
from me and that I ought to have done it and you know it was wrote be- 
fore I had thought of the Governm’t ...I hope Col Dunbar and you 
will not be so imprud’t as to Contract a Coolness at' this‘ Juncture so as 
to weaken both y’r Interests . . . What gives me the greatest Uneasiness 
in the Matter is that the D. of Newcastle seems by his Answer to Mrs. 
' Shirley unwilling to turn J B out; and that he has! some access to his 
Grace by an Underhand Friend; and tho’ I doubt not of his Promise in 
case Belcher is out; yet I am affraid he is not very willing he should go 
out. Pray make a narrow Scratching into that Matter, and find out 
where it sticks if you can... Can’t the Colonel likewise make some- 
thing of these papers w’ch are to come before: the ‘Admiralty upon the 
hearing of his Compl’t ag’t him. I send you Mr. Bolian’s Letter but be- 
lieve now there will be no Necessity for his Affidavit. Surely the 
Compl’t w’ch Woodside has brot w’th him may be of, Service; Demolish- 
ing of a Fort and Dismantling of a Garrison don't sound well to a 
` Ministry; and the Situation of the Subscribers will move Compassion 
and the exhibiting it w’th proper Affidavits annex’d tò it, so as to be read 
only if you proceed no further upon it may be of Service’... He has 
he tells me let the Ministry know that the Eastern Lands are riot worth 
2d per Acre; You remember wt he says of em in one of his Speeches 
to the Contrary 18 . . . I can add no more now than that you may depend 
upon all Papers according to y’r Wishes, w’th affidavits of all Facts that 
_ are any. ways material ... Be cautious how you let Col Dunbarr know 
that I have sent you a Copy ‘of my Report to the L’ds of Admiralty least he 
sh’d be disgusted at it; and ask him to let you see his; If the Express does 
not return from Piscataqua tonight I shall not te able to send my 
Admiralty Papers nor the original Report because I can’t compleat it; 
But will by the Mast Ship ...I wish Mrs. Shirley would narrowly - 
“watch whether J. B. says anything to the Duke concerning his having 
done me any Services; and to take a proper Occasion to assure him that 
I look upon the Ballance to be on my Side, and that over and above 
that, he has us’d me exceeding ill of late: and if he could be apprized 
anyways of his Treachery to Col. Dunbar it would arm him ag’t giving 
any Credit to his Insinuations ... Pray are you sure that Mr. Stone 
is not J. B.'s friend ... Ben Faneuil. says Sharpe! is of great Service 

18 In several places Governor Belcher praises these lands. See Collections of 
the Mass. Hist. Soc., 6th series, VI. 193—195; 481, 482; r5 Mass. Court Records, 
Pp. 254, 296-297. 
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to him: That will not, serve himself, if he goes too far and fails at last: 
I have said all that I can think of till the Papers come or have time to 
say except that I am wth greatest sincerity 


Dear §ir— 

You will be informed how exasperated the Town of Boston is ag’t 

J. B. at present. Sir Ferdinando Gorge’s patent I will look into and send 
wt occurs by next Ship of Col Wendell wh’ch puts her Letters in at the 
Downs and Sails for Hamburgh. The other person after he had agreed 
to make affidavit as Capt Robinson has done was affraid of the Gov. It 
is well you wrote to me to go to Piscataqua. You would not else have 
had the papers these two Months yet as the Gentlemen themselves there 
agree; notwithstanding that they had the most pressing and even re- 
proachful Letters sent ’em every post almost, for Six Weeks before from 
Boston... As to your compl’t upon further thoughts if Woodside is 
made use of, I think there will be no Occasion for it... Mr. Cornelius 
Waldo seems very well satisfied at your Mortgaging the Houses etc. to 
Mr. Faneuil; He came to me ab’t 8 days ago w’n I was exceeding busy 
wth Mr. Packer at my House and promised to call the next Day before 
he went to Worcester but could not and is not yet returned, But there 
can be no Doubt of his being satisfied; Especially if you send him a 
Mortgage of some of your Lands in Middlesex; if he was as other men 
he would want no such thing... Inclos’d in Mr. Faneuil’s to Mr. 
Baker is the Additional Mortgage you proposed to give; It is more than 
sufic’t. But we must not disgust Peter, now he is in so good a humour, 
as to any of his whims. Inclosed are two Letters for Capt’n Tomlinson 
to whom and Mr. Paris be pleas’d to give my Service... If I could 
be secure that it would be thought right that the Letter of mine to you 
concerning the gov’s desiring me to draw the Exeter Compl’t for him 
ought to be produc’d to the L’ds of the Admiralty I should be very willing . 
to have it go; For as he wd not take my Advice as he promis’d but 
pursued his Rascally Scheme, after he own’d it was wrong to do it, 
I think I was at liberty to divulge it out of Justice to the Person he 
injured. | . . I sh’d think if Col Dunbar was to insist upon it as a Piece 
of Justice to him, and w’t I ought to do in Obedience to that Letter sent 
to me by Order of the L’ds of the Admiralty, and to tell Mrs. Shirley 
that if I secreted that part of my Knowledge of the matters I was to 
inquire into; and sh’d not consent to your producing that Letter before 
the Board of Admiralty especially since the same was wrote to you before 
there was any View of mine for the Governm’t. He w’d complain ag’t 
me to the Lords of the Admiralty who might possibly censure me for it 
so as to prejudice me; This wd put her upon Shewing this Letter to her 
Friends and telling them her difficulty and asking their Advice; and if - 
by any means young Mr. Pelham could be prevailed on to manage so 
as that the D. of Newcastle might see this Letter and be told the whole 
Matter w’th my real Objection ag’t producing it, that it might be con- 
strued a wrong thing in me under my Circumstances that such a Letter 
of mine sh’d be produc’d notwithstanding it was wrote before I could 
have any Views of the Governm’t it w'ld have a two fold good Effect 
Viz in the first place Shew wt a Rascal J-B is and in the next place 
make me secure either in producing or not producing it according as he 
sh’d apprehend the Matter. If this could be rightly brot ab’t it w’d be 
of great Service in thoroughly convincing the Duke what a Rascal 
Belcher is; and surely it might be done either thré Mr. Pelham or Mr. 
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Stone or Mr. Stanyan and w’d it be, amiss to engage Mr. Stone (if it is 
proper to attempt it) by a Present to take an Opportunity of shewing 
the Duke this Letter with a Copy of Mr. Auchmuty’s Affidavit and . 
Pollard’s, and Slade’s ushering them in by telling his Grace Mrs, Shirley’s 
Difficulties least on one hand I sh’d incurr the Censure of the Lds of the 
Admiralty thrô Col. Dunbar’s Compi’t and on the other hand be tho’t to 
do an ungenerous thing-ag’t the Gov. by suffering it| to be produc’d; you 
~ will observe the Circumstances of Mr. Auchmutys calling upon me, like- 
- wise in his Letter’ to do it in Support of his Affidavit, and wt I say in 
my Letter to Mr. Burchett in Answ to it; all this if:it is practicable wd 
have a very good Effect. For it is a confounded rascally thing after a - 
man has acknowledg’d such a piece of management to be unjustifiable, as 
he did, and promis’d not to do it, and was so conscious of it as to desire 
Secrecy, yet to do it ag’t Advice and the convict’n jof his own Mind is 
Roguish to the last degree; Add to that all this was done in support of the 
profess’d Enemies and Destroyers of the King’s Woods ... pray bring 
it ab’t to the Duke’s Knowledge, if possible. Could not Col. Dunbar 
also go to Sir Charles Wager and desire you might be sent to by ’em, 
having a Commiss’n from me; in case you found I sh’d incurr censure 
by not mentioning it in my Report to produce that| Letter to ’em. But 
let the Duke have the Knowledge of it at all Events! in some proper way 
or other; and indeed there may be danger in my being censur’d by the 
L’ds of the Admiralty if I don’t take care ab’t it... Mr. Faneuil’s — 
Order is gone and the Money is ready for you. Don’t forget that it is 
particularly mention’d to his Grace what I say as to this matter in my 
Letter to Mr. Burchett and what cautions I gave you ab’t it, and that the 
Letter to you was wrote before I knew or thought df any Application of 
my Friends for the Govm’t in my favor... . The same directions are 
expected to be observed as to this second Bond and Mortgage ds on the ‘ 
' former concerning Duplicates. Davenport tells meland desires I would 
let you know that tho’ six months is set for the paym’t of the money, it 
may lie as long as he and you live, if you please. |! i 

[Last sentence not in the original but in the duplicate.] 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


BOOKS OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Who Were the Greeks? By Joan Linton Myres, Wykeham Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. [Sather 
Classical Lectures, volume VI.] (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1930. Pp. xxxvii, 634. $7.00.) 


HARDLY more than two generations ago it was still customary to 
regard the Greeks as a more or less pure race of invaders who had swept 
in from their Aryan home in Asia, bringing with them Indo-European 
speech, Hellenic religion and culture. The archeological discoveries of 
the past fifty years have thrust back the borders of history in the Ægean 
some three millenniums. The abundant fresh evidence now accessible has 
led students in recent years to turn their attention toward a more intensive 
examination of the problem of the racial origin of the Greeks. 

In the impressive volume now before us we find marshaled all the 
available testimony in a systematic, discriminating, and searching inquiry 
which explores the fields of geography, anthropology, comparative 
philology, comparative religion, and archeology. From all these sources 
Professor Myres concludes that the Greeks were (as they themselves 
believed) a composite race, and that this race was in the main the result 
of a fusion of three diverse elements, themselves probably composite. 
The first of these was the race that occupied Greece in the late Stone Age, 
a brachycephalic, dark haired Alpine-Armenoid breed, which had already 
before 3000 B.C. evolved a settled agricultural state of civilization. The 
second element which spread over the Aegean and the mainland at the 
‘beginning of the Bronze Age was of the long-headed, dark Mediterranean 
race; and to it was due the highly developed, artistic, urban culture of 
Minoan Crete. The third element was an Aryan, Indo-European-speak- 
ing race, which made its first appearance shortly after 2000 B.C. and 
continued for many centuries to trickle into Greek lands. All three races 
were already mongrels, and a northern strain is apparent as early as the 
Early Bronze Age. i 

In chapter VI. these conclusions are tested in the light of Greek 
folk memory and traditions, and there is a very original and valuable 
discussion of the genealogies and their significance for the reconstruction 
of early Greek history. This is followed in chapter VII. by a compre- 
hensive survey of the period of transition from the Bronze Age. to the 
Iron Age, with which is included an ingenious attempt to trace the larger 
movements involved in a redistribution of the main tribes of the Greek 
peoples and to follow the track of the Dorian invasion. And finally in 
the concluding chapter VIII. Professor Myres gives us an analysis of the 
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rising civilization of historic Greece in an endeavdr to determine, the 
sources, in the Bronze Age, the Age of Transition, and the ee 
age, of some of its outstanding elements. 

This is in brief the outline of an important and denie work, 
Professor Myres writes with a breadth of knowledge, - with boldness 
tempered by caution, and with keen, thoughtful judgment; and he does 
not lose his sense of direction in the intricacies of complicated argument, 
although it must be admitted that the book is not always easy reading. 
He is not afraid to leave a problem unsolved, a question unanswered, 
when the evidence seems to him insufficient for a solution. As he him- 
self states, it is some gain to have even an obstacle defined. 

Naturally. one may disagree on some details; ‘and the atchsdlogical 
chapter seems to me to be more open to criticism than the rest of the 
book. The evidence from the mainland in particular is not given so 
fully nor so accurately as it deserves, and this is the more to be regretted. 
since it was primarily there that the welding together of the classical 
Greek race was accomplished. The “painted ware culture” of the 
Neolithic period, for instance, is not a local phenomenon confined to 
Thessaly and the North, but is now known to have, extended over the 
whole Greek peninsula far down into Peloponnesus. Early Helladic 
culture was higher and more distinctive than Professor Myres indicates; 
and to minimize it by a descriptive term taken from a decadent type of 
pottery which belongs to the end of its history of neatly a millennium is 
misleading. Mattpainted ware, which is certainly’ of more than local 
significance in the Middle Helladic period, has been almost e 
neglected; some specimens from Aphidna are called!“ smear ware”; and 
some from the third stratum at Lianokladhi are dated at least iour cen- 
turies too late. Not a few of Professor Myres’s arguments with ref- 
erence to conditions on the mainland seem to me thus to be invalidated. 

But the chief conclusions of the book are conyincingly established, 
and they mark a notable advance toward a fuller understanding of the 
problem of the origin of the Greeks and their unique culture. 

The University of Cincinnati. CARL W. BLEGEN. 

' 

Studies in Mediaeval Cidture. By CHARLES! HOMER HASKINS, 
‘Henry Charles Lea Professor of Mediaeval History i in Harvard 
University. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1929. 
Pp. viii, 205. $6.00.) . | 
Turis volume consists for the most part of addresses and studies that 

have already appeared, at various times during the past thirty years, in 

scholarly journals. Several of them, however, have been thoroughly 
revised, and there are also three recent studies that have never before 
appeared in print. Naturally there is a wide range'of subject matter and 
method of presentation in such an anthology of miscellaneous studies. 

Many of the chapters are of high cultural interest and will attract the 

general reader. Others are so technical that only the horou tgDnE 
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= medievalist will enjoy them. Those interested in the cultural life and 
literature of the students, university professors, and royal courts in Italy, 
France, and Germany will find it worth while to delve deeply into the 
volume for every chapter contains rare treasure. Chapters I., II., III., 
and IX. may be considered as a bloc of studies dealing with university , 
life. Two of them, Mediaeval Students as Illustrated by their Letters 
and The University of Paris in the Sermons of the Thirteenth Century, 
are revisions of former articles that appeared in this journal in 1898 and 
1904. The other two are recent studies, hitherto unpublished. That on 
Manuals for Students describes and illustrates three of the popular types 
of student handbook of the late Middle Ages. In them, for instance, one 
might find information of such practical matters as “ Methods of selecting 
professors and courses”, “ How to give a dinner”, etc. Chapter IX., 
one of the more technical studies of the collection, traces the rise of the 
new utilitarian rhetoric, that of letter writing (Ars Dictandt), in twelfth 
century Italy, and its spread into France and Germany. The main body 
of the chapter is a descriptive list of the Italian Artes Dictand:, from 
the earliest instruction books by Alberic of Monte Casino and Albert of 
Bologna to the middle of the twelfth century. Chapter IV. is a reprint 
of a paper on The Spread of Ideas in the Middle Ages, read originally 
before two learned societies and published in Speculum (1926). The’ 
next three chapters, also, are known to scholars, having appeared in 
Speculum (1927, 1928) and Isis (1928). They are concerned chiefly 
with the literature of the court of Frederick: IJ. The first of them. The 
Latin Literature of Sport, which was Mr. Haskins’s presidential address 
at the 1927 meeting of the Mediaeval Academy of America, contains 
extensive quotations from Frederick’s own work on falconry. The 
chapters on Latin Literature under Frederick II. and The Alchemy 
ascribed to Michael Scot (Frederick’s astrologer), display more of the 
apparatus of research than the rest of the studies, with the possible ex- 
ception of the group of short studies entitled Contacts with Byzantium 
(ch. VIII.), which is also rather technical in appearance. Chapters X. 
and XI. exemplify the author’s interest in Church history, a field in which 
he claims to be merely a “gleaner” following. afar off in the footsteps 
_ of Henry C. Lea. This modest assertion will not, however, minimize 
the scholarly value of these studies for those who are already familiar ` 
\with Robert le Bougre and the Beginnings of the Inquisition in Northern 
France, as it appeared ofiginally in this journal in 1902. The new study 
(ch. XI.) on The Heresy of Echard the Baker of Rheims sheds further 
light on one of the difficult problems in this same field. The closing 
chapter of the volume, consisting of reprints from the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society (1909, 1915), pays high tribute to twa 
American medievalists, Henry C. Lea and Charles. Gross. 


The University of North Carolina. Loren C. MACKINNEY. 
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Geschichte des Papsttums von den Anfängen bis sur Höhe der W elt- 
herrschaft. Von Ertcu Caspar. Band I., Römische Kirche 
und Imperium Romanum. (Tubingen: J.C. B. Mohr. 1930. 
Pp. xv, 633. 32M.) — “2 ae 
“ EINE Geschichte des Papsttums soll und will mehr sein als Geschichte ` 

der einzelnen Papste, namlich Geshichte einer Idee.” With this state- 
ment of principle Professor Caspar opens the first ;volume of his history 
of the papacy from the beginning to the time of Innocent III. An in- 
controvertible principle, yet if he succeeds in applying it, he will give us 
something we have never possessed. Ever since the Liber Pontificalis, 
histories of the papacy, unless of the apologetic dr brief manual type, 
have invariably tended to fall apart into lives of individual, popes. 

Our author goes straight for his subject. The sori Peter, as he 
calls him, did not dawn on the consciousness of Rome until the third 
century. Professor Caspar disposes therefore rapidly, though com- 
petently, of the Roman bishopric before that time. He has published 
already a study of the early episcopal lists. When|he reaches Callistus, i 
he is still positive that the Roman see was claiming mo greater governing 
authority than others were doing at the time. This in spite of Ter- 
tullian’s outcry against one who set himself up las “ episcopus epis- 
coporum” and the pseudo-Clementine letter to James, which Caspar dates 
between 220 and 230. He makes Cyprian the unintentional originator 
of the “primatus Petri” and Stephen the first pope to realize that that 
conception implied a monarchical supremacy over the federal system of 
bishops and synods which then composed the church organization. 

- Thus far the dearth of material makes the story simple. The test of 
its author comes when he takes up the complicated period that followed ` 
Constantine’s establishment of yet another kind of church, the “ Reichs- 
kirche ”, controlled by the emperor in the interest of the state. But in - 
tracing the vicissitudes of papal fortune through the storm and turmoil of 
governmental violence and doctrinal controversy, he never, for long loses 
hold of his theme, the struggles of a papacy, growing gradually self-con- 
scious, to express its developing conception of its own character and 
purpose. 

Julius I. he explains as one who tried to ignore the state. The decrees 
of the Council of Sardica were a bold attempt to construct machinery for 
judicial appeal to Rome in order to prevent recouyse to the emperor. “But 
after the tragedy of Liberius, Damasus adopted different tactics, allying 
himself with the state to get its aid in extending his autocratic rule over 
his rivals. Not until the Council of Constantinople, supported by 
Theodosius, declared the bishop of the new capital next in rank to the 
Roman bishop did Damasus protest that Rome’s authority was religious 
and not secular and assume for his see the exclusive right to the title 
“apostolic”. Siricius, the author of the first extant decretal, propounded 
the mystical idea of the indwelling Peter, who himself bore the burden of 
the heavy-laden in the person of his successors. Innocent I. based his 
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exercise of judicial and administrative supremacy not on the grants of 
councils and emperors but on the Scriptural precedent:of Jethro and 
Moses. The triumph of Leo I.’s career was the brief acceptance of the 
. dogmatic leadership of Peter at Chalcedon. His task, as he understdéod it, 
was the maintenance of that leadership within the Church and a working 
understanding with the state. His part in the mission to Attila was 
hardly more than accidental. His world was still the imperial world of 
hts predecessors, to which invading barbarians did not belong. He was 
no Gregory I. | 

The unity of treatment that results from the pursuance of an idea is 
indeed the distinctive mark of this volume. The danger in writing history 
from an ideational point of view, the temptation to draw the outline too 
sharply, to compel the idea to’ emerge, Professor Caspar seems (in 
general) to have avoided. He writes ably and vigorously but with full- 
ness and care. The appendix contains an invaluable set of critical 
bibliographies. A few criticisms may, of course, be made. More use 
might have been made of legendary and apocryphal materials. Too much 
stress is sometimes Jaid on the argument from silence when dealing with 
periods of which we know next to nothing at best. It is to be hoped that 
this volume will soon be translated into English. 


Wells College. LoutseE R. Loomis. 


The Economic and Social History of an English Village (Crawley, 
Hampshire) A.D. 909-1928. By Norman Scott BRIEN GRAS, 
Straus Professor of Business History, Harvard University, and 
ETHEL CuLBERT Gras. [Harvard Economic Studies, volume 
XXXIV.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1930. Pp. 


XV, 730. $7.50.) 

To this “life history” of an English village, covering its behavior 
from remote Celtic or Saxon origins to the present time, the authors have 
brought their wide knowledge of economic history, immense industry and 
care for detail, and a wealth of illustrative documents and tabulated 
analyses. It brings to mind in general character and excellence Miss 
.Davenport’s Norfolk Manor, that mainstay of manorial history, but covers 
a much longer period of time and has many more documents. It has not, 
however, so satisfactory a map. The village chosen is Crawley in Hamp- 
shire, near Winchester, forming part of the estate of the bishop of 
Winchester from the days of the Saxons until taken over by the eccle- 
siastical commissioners in 1869. It belonged in medieval times to that 
class of manors which is sometimes designated as typical—that is to say, 
it had customary tenants with tenements conforming to certain uniform 
types, it had open fields, it received week work and boon work on the 
demesne, customary rents, and attendance at courts from its tenants, and 
it had the usual, although in this case not very full or interesting, arrange- 
ments for pasture and estovers. In addition, however, it had two im- 
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portant and unusual characteristics: cradle hold or borough English, the 
succession of the youngest son of customary tenants to the inheritance, 
and a curious twofold division of the village into North Crawley, on one 
side of the village street, inhabited by bondmen with small holdings of ten 
or eleven acres called farthinglands, and South Crawley, on the other side 
of the street, inhabited by customary tenants with holdings of virgates or 
half virgates. The authors suggest in explanation of:this division that 
North Crawley was in origin a Celtic village, but there is little evidence 
beyond the small holdings of the tenants. Miss Davenport, too, it may 
be remembered, found in her village a connection between “ the distribu- 
tion of dwellings and the status of the population ”. It i a matter which 
is well worth further investigation. 

Throughout the long unrolling of Crawley’s me through the cen- 
turies, the authors keep almost exclusively to the présentation of their 
subject as an economic unit. They are able to endow it with a certain 
personality, and we too acquire friendly interest in its|affairs. We pass 
from the height of ‘manorialism in the thirteenth ceritury—although in 
-passing we may well question the definition of a manor—through the 
commutation of week work, the renting of parts of the home farm, the 
commutation of other services, the change to copyhold, | which we gain 
little information, and, very clearly presented, the “rise of personal 
freedom, the development of a market for land, the incoming of gentle- 
men lessees, the enclosure of the land”’, the decline of the courts, and the 
sifting of the old customary tenants into two classes, yeoman farmers 
holding bondland and leasehold, and cottagers with an hereditary claim 
on their homes. An interesting table shows the derivation of various 
classes of tenants. The history ends with the “new manorialism ” of 
modern times. l 

The long introduction is followed by documents and tables, each 
document preceded by a commentary. The kinds of material include 
charters, reeves’ accounts beginning in 1208, customals, subsidies, leases, 
accounts of farmers of the demesne, presentations at courts of the fifteenth 
and later centuries (but no court rolls), fines, surrenders of land, wills, 
musters, excerpts from parish registers, from church arden accounts and 
poor books, the enclosure act, an enclosure award, ike documents, and 
the census. There are, in addition, nearly one hundred and fifty pages 
of statistics. In all, the volume reaches the inordinate length of 702 
pages, not counting the index! Contrary to the practice adopted by scholars 
like Mr. G. J. Turner and Mr. Plucknett whose editing is a counsel 
of perfection, the editors print in italics the letters supposedly indicated 
by the mark of contraction. Unless the mark of contraction itself is also 
reproduced, even this meticulousness can not give the reader exact knowl- 
edge of the suggestion of the original manuscript, and |the combination of 
different forms of type is very annoying and wearying to the eye. 

Two drawbacks, closely related, necessarily accompany a work on the 
plan here adopted. The editors can not go far afield; their village is 
almost necessarily studied in isolation, and the full light of minute and 
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special knowledge and modern investigation can not well be thrown on the 
phenomena of so many centuries. The reader interested in a particular 
period or subject will inevitably regret the lack of further commentary 
on specific points—on church-scot, cradle hold, fixed rents, rights of com- 
mon in downland manors, for example in the medieval period. We may 
wonder also whether Mr. Corbett was not right in preferring Domesday 
valuation to hidation as a guide to the size and importance of manors, and 
wish for a citation from the Year Books on the probability of two courts, 
the tourn and the court baron, being considered as one unit. Very val- 
uable as a study like this of Crawley undoubtedly is, it yet fills only part 
of our need for local histories. There is still a place of great importance 
for studies of villages or groups of villages as they were at special 
periods, and of their characteristics in relation to those of other villages 
in the same region. 


Mount Holyoke College. N. NEILSON. 


Recherches sur le Conimerce Génois dans la Mer Noire au XIII 
Siècle. Par G. I. BRATIANU, Professeur à l'Université de Jassy. 
(Paris: Paul Geuthner. 1929. Pp. xii, 356. 75 fr.) 


THis is a book which should be of deep interest not only to those 
particularly concerned with the history of Byzantium or of Genoa, as the 
title might indicate, but to all students of medieval commerce. Professor 
Bratianu, delving deeply into the Genoese notarial archives, has risen high 
above the mass of material he found there, confusing as it tends to become 
in its wealth of detail, and then by a wide sweep over many other sources, 
through a very broad reading of the works of scores of scholars in almost 
as many lands, has achieved the perspective at which he aimed. 

The first book in two chapters deals with commerce in the Black Sea 
in antiquity and in the early Middle Ages, and with the first expansion 
of the Genoese in the Levant. The second book devotes a chapter to the 
Genoese establishments in Constantinople and in Pera; another to the 
commerce of the Genoese in the Byzantine Empire; a third to the com- 
merce with the eastern shores of the Black Sea; a fourth to the beginnings 
of the Genoese colonies in the Crimea; a fifth to the war with Venice at 
the end of the thirteenth century and the resultant new conditions govern- 
ing the trade in the following century. There. follow a conclusion, an 
interesting appendix digressing with apparent authoritative statement to 
the disputed country of Lac mentioned by Marco Polo, and a second 
appendix of twenty-two documents drawn by Genoese notaries for the 
most part in the East. Readers of the volume should note, however, that 
in an earlier volume (Actes des Notatres Génots de Péra et de Caffa de 
la Fin du Tretstéme Siècle, 1281—1200) Professor Bratianu has given us 
in extenso 333 documents drawn by Genoese notaries in Pera and Caffa, 
and in the form of regesta 455 others, with an analytical introduction of 
seventy-one pages. It is largely from the documents edited in the earlter 
volume that the chapters on commerce in the volume under review have 
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been drawn. The reviewer regards it as an unfortunate mistake in judg- 
ment that the two volumes were not published as one work, throwing 
into the chapters on commerce in the present volume the valuable material 
presented in the introduction to the earlier one. 

The chapters covering the background) the geographical setting, the 
diplomacy, the course of actual events, would carry the reader back to 
Heyd were his name never mentioned, and Bratianu sometimes surpasses 
Heyd in quick sure sweeps over intricately interwoven motives and 
actions: But turning to the very chapters in which one hopes to find the 
finest fruits of the author’s researches in the Genoese documentary 
material, the reader meets with disappointment until|he reverts to the 
introduction to the earlier volume. An illustration or two may suffice. 
The reader begins a passage on weights and measures (pp. 121-127), 
always a-troublesome question to the worker in the field, to find no more 
than, Pegolotti has given us, whereas he had hoped that from the docu- 
ments used the blanks left by Pegolotti might be filled, perhaps some of 
his discrepancies solved. Passing to the paragraphs on the monies used 
(pp. 121-127), the reader hopes to secure light on the, vexed- question of 
exchange and of interest, only to meet with some confusion, some in- 
accuracy in statement and in reference, followed by a superficial ex- 
planatory passage leading finally to a reference to the introduction in the 
earlier volume where the subject is treated at greater |length to be sure, 
but not so exhaustively as is warranted by the sources available to the 





author and actually presented by him in his documents. However, Pro- - 


fessor Bratianu has presented problems for himself and others to solve 
in the course of the contributions he has made. His conclusion alone, 
of six pages, is a noteworthy presentation of an interesting point of view 
of medieval economic problems, as well as a convincing. rejoinder to those 
of Sombart’s theories which always appear unsound! to the worker in 
Genoese notarial documents. | 


' The Umversity of Wisconsin. : EuGENE H. Byrne, 


BOOKS OF MODERN EUROPEAN <a 


Aus Antwerpener Notariatsarchiven: Quellen sur Deutschen Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte des 16. Jahrhunderts. Von |JAKOR STRIEDER, 
o. Professor der Wiairtschaftsgeschichte an | der Universitat 


München. [Deutsche Handelsakten des Mittelalters und der - 


Neuzeit, herausgegeben durch die Historische| Kommission bei 

der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Band IV.] 

(Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1930. , Pp. xxxix, 480. 

20 M.) ? | 

THE distinguished professor of economic history in the University of 
Munich, who already has five notable volumes dealing | with the economic 
history of the later Middle Ages and early modern cock to his credit, 
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has made every student of this subject again his debtor by publication of 
this series of documents. The value of notarial records as sources of 
commercial history is a discovery of recent years. Blancard’s Recueù 
de Documents relatifs aa Commerce de Marseille (2 vols., 1884-1885) 
was a pioneer in this respect. Since then one might enumerate a long list 
of works primarily based upon notarial sources. The volume of such 
sources available to the historian and still unexplored may be indicated 
when it is said that the archives of the Haute-Garonne alone possess over 
three hundred notarial registers. 

This work abstracts or presents in complete text 813 separate docu- 
ments extracted from the archives of Antwerp and Lille ranging in date 
from 1525 to 1588. It is apparent that these evidences cast new light upon 
trade as an international factor, as for example, the interest of the Hansers 
in recovering their old supremacy in England by promoting the Spanish 
match of Queen Mary. In unraveling the mixed threads of diplomacy and 
commerce some revelations in this volume supplement the Calendar of 
State Papers, Spain, edited by Mr. Royall Tyler, although, of course, the 
“ higher ups ” are seldom mentioned. 

The Hansers had been so long established in Bruges that they never 
were able to feel at home in Antwerp when the decline of Bruges made 
removal to Antwerp imperative, and consequently failed to keep pace with 
the Dutch and English merchants there. On the other hand South 
German merchants, who never had been caught in the meshes of either 
the Hanseatic League or any other similar association, having had more 
freedom of action in the past, were able successfully to make the readjust- 
ment. This was observed as far back as 1896 by Ehrenberg, and is amply 
sustained herein. Thus we find the Hochstetter, rivals of the Fuggers as 
metal kings of the sixteenth century—the Guggenheims of the time—the 
Fuggers, the Welsers (all hailing from Augsburg) much in evidence in 
Antwerp. The same observation is true of Nuremberger and Ulmer 
merchants, but Regensburger merchants are few. It is strange, however, 
that amid all these documents one does not come upon the trail of that 
other German metal magnate, Count Volrad of Mansfeld, with whom Sir 
Thomas Gresham had such a tussle in 1560. The loss of Calais to 
England in 1558 does not seem greatly to have perturbed commerce, and 
apparently may be discounted as an important event in economic history 
in the sixteenth century. But it is not without interest that in the days of 
the Holy League Spanish merchants began pushing in there. These 
documents are also valuable sources for the European colonial trade both 
in East and West. Africa, the East Indies, the West Indies, Brazil, Peru, . 
crop up time and again as one runs through the pages. The Welsers were 
heavily interested in Venezuela and Chile. The index is an Orts- und 
Namenregister only. It is unfortunate that there is not an mdex rerum, 
especially for commodities and business terms of the time. In compensa- 
tion for omission to compile a list of business terms Professor Strieder 
refers the reader to Alfred Schirmer’s Wörterbuch der Deutschen Kauf- 
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nuannssprache auf Geschichtlicher Grundlage (Strassburg, 1911), which 
may be an unfamiliar title to some readers of this review. Most of these 
documents are in Flemish, but there are many in Latin, Low German, 
French, and Dutch. | 


The University of Chicago. JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON. 


Geschichte der Jesuiten in den Ländern Deutscher Zunge. Von 
BERNHARD Dugr, S. J. Band IV., Geschichte der Jesusten in 
den Ländern Deutscher Zunge im 18. Jahrhundert. (Munich- 
Regensburg: G. J. Manz. 1928. Pp. ix, 515; vi, 606. 60M.) 
To the end Father Duhr’s work shows the qualities that make it a 

model—thoroughness, exactness, sincerity. This final 'volume, though it 

breaks off sharply in 1773 with the Bull of suspension, is published in 
two parts. The first, with its statistics of each of the German provinces 
and missions, may serve best for reference; but the more discursive 
second has a wider interest. It deals with Jesuit-schools and studies in 
the eigltteenth century, with the school drama, with: Jesuit writers and 
preachers, with the nurture of popular devotion by missions and spiritual 
exercises, sodalities and books of worship, with the work of the Jesuits 
in the armies and among the poor, with their rôle at the German courts 
and the changing habits oftheir own houses, with the share of German 

Jesuits in the missions beyond sea and their fate when Spain and Portugal 

proscribed the order. -A’ closing chapter, Im Urtel der Zeit, gathers 

verdicts from friend and foe as to their merits in these last decades and 
the justice of their suppression. No such proof is needed that to most 
who then gave judgment the order merited blind hate or love as blind. 

More solid vindication it finds in Father Duhr’s well-buttressed chapters 

on its activities, though it must be admitted that his consciousness of this 

lends an apologetic flavor to his volume. | 

Nowhere is this more evident than in the one chapter not yet men- 
tioned—that on “new witch-burnings”. The witch persecution so gen- 
eral ‘in the sixteenth and the seventeenth century was worst in Germany, 
and so great was the share in it of Jesuit writers and advisers, whether, 
as advocates or as opponents, that from the first Father Duhr has given 
it attention; and nobody has shown as has he how deeply, despite the 
deprecation of the superiors, this question dividedi the order. In the 
eighteenth century, when the delusion was everywhere else on the® wane, 
but still lived on in Catholic Germany, he is able to' show the Jesuits in 
eastern Prussia helping to check the popular credulity; but he loyally 
narrates, too, their connection with the last witch execution that stirred 
wide interest in Europe—that of the highborn nun! Maria Renata, sub- 

prioress of the convent of Unter-Zell at Wurzburg, in 1749. It was a 

Jesuit, Father Gaar, who then harangued the crowd in exposition of her 

crime, and, printing his discourse, led the forces of reaction in the literary 

controversy that ensued. Nor is Duhr content with ‘setting over into his 
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volume what he has told of the episode in his study on “the attitude of 
the Jesuits in the German witch-trials” (Cologne, 1900). He sifts it 
now afresh, using the monograph of Memminger (Das Verhexte Kloster, 
Wurzburg, 1904, revised in 1908), and does not fail to point out with 
severity how in their advice the Jesuit theologians of the Wurzburg 
faculty forget their order’s more humane writers and cite only the 
credulous, opening the door to every cruelty. But there was more to be 
told. Already in 1858 a local investigator, Gatschenberger, having access 
to “the original trial-record”’, published in his Zwei Klostergeschichien 
enlightening details, such as the “twenty-five lashes with a consecrated 
rawhide” 1 which first extorted confession from the nun. Johannes 
Scherr, who in the ‘seventies again quoted, in the later editions of his 
Deutsche Kidiur- und Stttengeschichte and in his Hammerschlage und 
Historien, “the documents of this trial”, which, he says, “a fortunate 
accident ” has brought into his possession, and Memminger, who used, 
Duhr tells us. the records treasured at Wurzburg by the Historical Society 
of Lower Franconia, have added much and reveal the presence of saner 
counselors, who at least fended off an epidemic of further witch trials. 

The share of the Jesuits in the affair was smaller than their foes have 
made it—save as they then were responsible for the intellectual atmos- 
phere of Wurzburg. The serious count against them is that such re- 
action seems now—and not in this domain of thought alone—to have 
become their chronic attitude. Against the bumptious rationalism of that 
age they were the spokesmen of tradition. Do they perhaps owe to the 
suspension that again they are so largely mediators between devotion and 
- advancing thought? ) 


Cornell University. GEORGE L. Burr. 


1 The German word is Karbatsche (koorbash, knout)-—“ consecrated”’ for use, 
of course, in convent discipline. This implement, then just making its way from 
the Orient, was central in the new “ Bamberg torture”, lauded in the torture 
chambers for its persuasiveness. If Memminger has not put hand again on this 
piece of evidence, he has confirmed it by what the nun told her confessor. But 
documents still unused must not be left unmentioned: parts of her trial (fifty or 
sixty folio pages) have been since 1899 in the White collection at Cornell. They 
were then bought in Germany by Ambassador White from the estate of the eminent 
Bamberg librarian, Dr. Friedrich Leitschuh (1837-1898), into whose hands they 
must have come after his own booklet-on Franconian witch persecution (1883) 
had left the press. They include her first confession (Feb. 5, 7, 8, 1749), twice 
signed “hy her in autograph; and, though this, of course, mentions no constraint, 
it is eloquent of it to the student of witch confessions. That in the secular trial 
that followed her disfrocking she was, despite her birth, her age- (she was sixty- 
nine), her broken health, made to face the usual tortures seems implied; but two 
referees in their opinions, among these papers, advise against a further torture to 
reveal accomplices. That she was really culpable of aught is hard to reconcile 
‚with the charge of her superior and arch-accuser, Abbot Loschert, that her ap- 
parently blameless life- was only a trick to hide her pact with Satan. Of his well- 
known narrative there came with these papers a contemporary transcript with 
variant readings and two added pages. 
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Histoire des Colonies Françaises ct de V Expansion lde la France dans 

‘le Monde. Publiée sous la direction de GABRIEL Hanotaux dé 

_ PAcadémie Frangaise et ALFRED MarTINEAt , Professeur au 

Collège de France. Tome I., Introduction Générale, par GABRIEL - 

Hanotaux ; L’Amérique, par CH. DE La Roncr®re, Conservateur 

a la, Bibliothèque Nationale, Joannès TRamonp, Professeur a: 

PEcòle Navale, ÉMILE Lauvribre, Professeur au Lycée Louis-le- 

Grand. oa Librairie Plon. 1930. Pp. | xlviii, ‘am 150 
fr.) 


M. GABRIEL Hanotaux has only recently completed the editing of the 
fifteen volumes of the history of the French nation and now, published 
in the same style, we have the first of six volumes on the French colonies’ 
edited by M. Hanotaux in collaboration with M. Alfred Martineau of the 
Collége de France. This volume, dealing with French effort in America, 
will. be followed by two on North Africa and the Near) East, one on West- 
and Equatorial Africa, one on Madagascar and the Pacific and Indian 
‘Seas, and one on India and Indo-China. The work pa tallels the elaborate 
Cambridge history of the British colonial empire, but with a difference. | 
The Cambridge volumes have elaborate references tojauthorities and no 
illustrations. Each is a solid book of reference. M. anotaux’s volume, 
apart from his own introduction, is without reference to authorities and 
is pleasantly illustrated with eight colored plates by M. Charles Sanlaville, 
some three hundred charming drawings in black by M. G. Repart, and half 
a dozen maps. Clearly the book is intended for the general reader and the 
lucidity of style should attract him. , 

In the forty-eight pages of introduction M. -Hanotąđux lets himself go, 
if one may be colloquial, on the glories of France as the chief civilizing 
force of the Christian Era. French authors idealize rance in a manner, 
that they would regard as provincial if {followed by British or American. 
writers on their own countries. M. Hanotaux sums! up France’s task: 
“ propagande de justice parmi les peuples civilisés, w ansion de civilisa- 
tion chez les peuples attardés. Se$ moyens action! sont. toujours les - 
mêmes: le charme, la bonne grace, la douceur des moeurs, l'hospitalité 
accueillante, l’accroissement du bien-être pour tous, la modération dans. 
la fortune, la souplesse dans les mouvent, le goûùti du beau, du juste, 
que sais-je? les arts, la mode, le sourire” (p. xlvii). 

Virtue is not always rewarded and, in spite of these noble aims, the 

ne of melancholy 


story of France in America, told in this volume, is 
failure. France, that at one time claimed the 7 North America, 







lost Canada, Acadia, Louisiana, and all that she has now are two petty 
islands off Newfoundland, the homes of a few fishermen and, since pro- 
hibition was adopted in the United States, the center, like the British’ 
Bahamas, of.a thriving trade in the forbidden fruit. b the West Indies,’ 
to which France sent more Frenchmen than she sent to Canada, she lost 
her fine colony of Santo Domingo through the revolt f. bf the negroes and 
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now has only Martinique and Guadeloupe and a few smaller islands. In 
South America where she planned a great empire she has now only the 
malarial area of French Guiana. 

M. Hanotaux does not fail to inquire into the causes of these gigantic 
failures. They are not due to any defect in the French capacity to 
colonize: modern Canada and Louisiana are monuments of French 
tenacity and adaptability. The causes of the failure are intricate. Just 
as the colonizing era began France was crippled by prolonged civil wars 
about religion. She lacked something in her outlook on trade. While 
English and Dutch trading companies succeeded, the French uniformly 
failed, whether through too strong a spirit of monopoly, or through undue 
interference by the state, or to lack of capacity in competition, it is not 
easy now to say. One cause of failure to colonize was that, like M. 
Hanotaux, the French idealize France and are reluctant to go elsewhere. 
Probably fewer than ten thousand French are the ancestors of the three 
millions now in North America, fewer than two hundred were the 
ancestors of the Acadians whose descendants in Canada and Louisiana 
now number hundreds of thousands. 

-Nothing in the story of France is finer than that of the adventurous 
spirits who, prompted by both religious zeal and the love of action, faced 
_ the perils and the martyrdom of exploring North America. The English 
' cari, show little to equal it; but, they went out in great numbers to the 
commonplace tasks of farmers and traders, they took root deeply, and in 
the day of conflict they were the stronger. France had one crushing 
handicap. -She-was in danger of being encircled in Europe by the House 
of Austria and she sacrificed effort on the sea to security on land. This 
left maritime supremacy to England. It is interesting to note that a 
modern Germany, also believing herself encircled in Europe, has suffered 
a similar fate in the colonial field. l , 

. In the present volume the section on Brazil, Florida, and Canada is 
_ treated by M. Charles de la Roncière down to 1713 and by M. Joannès 
Tramond for the intervening period to the British Conquest. Both 
authors are experts in the naval matters that involved success or failure 
in the colonial feld. M. Émile Lauvrière writes the history of France in 
Acadia and in Louisiana. The passion in his earlier work on the expul- 
sion of the Acadians from Nova Scotia makes his partiality suspect. He 
has not the detachment shown by Mr. J. B. Brebner in his recent admir- 
able work on this outpost of New England. We should hardly learn from 
M. Lauvriére’s narration that the Acadians had any of those frailties that 
the rest of mankind does not escape. His account of both Acadia and 
Louisiana has, however, real value. He explains the settlement of 
Acadians in Louisiana during the Spanish régime after the Peace of 1763 
and the result that the most important French element in Louisiana at the 
present time is of Acadian origin. His narrative of events in Louisiana, 
is admirably lucid. There was incessant strife among the French leaders, 
not unlike that in Canada in the second half of. the seventeenth century. 
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Lack of space forbids more than mention of the half of the book 
dealing with the West Indies. M. de la Ronciére writes on the period 
before the Treaty of Utrecht, M. Tramond on that after it. The treaty 
marks the beginning of the end of French empire in America. The 
dramatic story centers in the great colony of Santo Domingo, next to 
Canada France’s chief effort at colonization overseas, lost, unhappily for 
itself, by the upheaval of the Revolution. The, book tells the story of 
France in America with dramatic effect. This, and not research, is its 
merit. 


-The University of Toronto, 5 l GEORGE M. WRONG. 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Edited by J. Hot- 
LAND Rose, M.A., Litt.D., Vere Harmsworth Professor of 
Naval History in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, A. P. Newton, M.A., D.Lir., Rhodes Pro- 
fessor of Imperial History in the University of London, Fellow 

‘of King’s College, London, and E. A. Brentans, M.A., Fellow 
and Senior Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Volume VI. 
Canada and Newfoundland. Adviser for the Dominion of 
Canada, W. P. M. Kennepy, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Law 
in the University of Toronto. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1930. ‘Pp. xxi, 939. $9.50.) ~~ 
Tis excellent volume is the work of thirty-three contributors. It is 

a significant comment on the development of historical’ scholarship in 

Canada in recent years that twenty-eight are Canadian scholars. Only 

_ three of the thirty-six chapters deal with Newfoundland, that “ essentially 

amphibious society ” which was the prey of diplomatists for several cen- 

turies, but they are among the most interesting in the volume and occa- 
sionally take issue with Prowse’s earlier, standard work. As far as the 
history of the Canadian Dominion is concerned, over half of-the volume 
deals with the period since confederation, a notable and altogether com- 
mendable new departure in Canadian historiography. A somewhat fairer 
allotment of space also has been made for the maritime region. The plan 
of ‘the book is chronological and unitary, and provincial history is sub- 
ordinated to the larger sweep of events from the earliest days of dis- 
covery to 1921, the date line beyond which few contributors have ven- 
tured to go. Four chapters have been included on economic history, and 
one on cultural development, and Sir Robert A. Falconer’s vivid treat- 
ment of The Pioneering Spirit deserves special mention. . But the main 
emphasis is on political and constitutional development rather than on — 

“the new history”. The book is well edited and duplication has been 

reduced to a minimum. Some chapters contain valuable footnotes; others. 

are entirely without this helpful apparatus of historical scholarship. 

In reviewing so large an undertaking, it is practically impossible to 

comment fairly on the work of individual contributors. Three Canadian 
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scholars, McArthur, Morison, and Wallace, each have three chapters to 
their credit; three others, Trotter, Martin, and Falconer have each con- 
tributed two chapters. Worthy of special. commendation is Professor 
Burt’s excellent chapter on the years 1760-1774, years that “laid the 
foundations of French-Canadian trust in the justice of British rule ”, and 
have not always received the attention they deserve; Professor Fryer’s 
brilliant pages on Papineau, and Professor Morison’s chapter on the - 
period from 1815 to 1837. Professors Trotter and Martin were the 
logical choices for the confederation period and the maritimes, respec- 
tively, and their chapters are happy summaries of their earlier work. 
Judge Howay did the chapter on British Columbia, and Professor Kennedy 
has made a clear statement of the working of the Canadian constitution. 

Among so many contributors, it is relatively easy for a reviewer to 
find material for disagreement. Perhaps the only serious criticism to be 
offered is that in several chapters too much information is taken for 
granted which only a specialist can be expected to possess, and occa- 
sionally, important details have been overlooked. For example, it is 
curious to find the Manitoba schools question discussed without a single 
clear reference to the educational clauses of the British North America _ 
Act. Laurier’s interest in reciprocity in 1911 is nowhere clearly related 
to the Canadian farmers’ revolt which certainly was an important factor 
in persuading the Liberals to “steer west” on the tariff. Tupper, in 
1896, did not accept “the inevitable”, without first trying to pack senate 
and courts with Conservatives; and the discussion of the building of the 
Canadian Northern, by those “daring and ingenious railway builders” 

(p. 516), Mann and Mackenzie, gives little clew to their operations in 
the realm of “high finance”. The codperative movement is discussed 
without mentioning T. A. Crerar; there is no hint of a controversy over 
prohibition in Canada; and hydro-electric power is treated without a word 
about Sir Adam Beck. It would have been only logical to carry the story 
of imperial relations to the notable Conference of 1926, instead of stopping 
short with 1921. The controversy in Ontario over bilingualism and 
separate schools had perhaps as much to do with public opinion in Quebec 
on the eve of the Great War as any other factor, and in the discussion of 
the acts by which the electorate was gerrymandered during the war in 
the interests of the pro-war party, Colonel Wood says much about 
enfranchisement, but nothing about disfranchisement. Finally, in the 
light of the work of the revisionists and the muddle of Versailles, is it 
not a little too ironical to continue to refer to the War.of 1914 as “this 
freeman’s war”? 

These minor criticisms must not be permitted to obscure the fact that 
here is a most scholarly and readable work, the most exhaustive and best 
one volume treatment of the history of British North America. It is a 
credit to the excellent series to which it belongs, and brings fresh laurels 
to a brilliant group of Canadian scholars. The bibliography covering 
seventy-two pages, is the most complete bibliography of Canadian history 
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available anywhere in convenient form. Part I., compiled by Dr. 
Doughty, lists the manuscript sources and archival material. Part II., 
dealing with printed works, owes much to the careful and painstaking 
efforts of Dr. Trotter. 


The Ohio State Ontversity. CARL WITTKE, 


New Light on the Discovery of Australia, as revealed by the Journal 
of Captain Don Diego de Prado y Tovar. Edited by Henry N. 
STEVENS, M.A., F.R.G.S., with annotated translations from the 
Spanish by Grorce F. Barwicx, B.A., Keeper of Printed Books, 
British Museum, 1914-1919. (London: Henry Stevens, Son and 
Stiles. 1930. Pp. xii, 261. 18s.) | 


A veritable delight this—-not alone because of the gratification it 
affords in offering material that clears up a mystery of long standing 
touching the reputed Spanish discovery of Australia, but because of the 
fine scholarship it displays from the beginning to the end of the volume. 
The editor’s foreword tells us what to expect. It is his presentation of 
“Prado’s Relación and other new and important material relating to 
Quiros”. The Relación, not the original; for, unfortunately, the where- 
abouts of that still remains unknown, but a copy, which was evidently the 
work of Captain Don Diego de Prado y Tovar himself, was found among 
miscellaneous Spanish manuscripts that had been collected by the late 
Sir Thomas Phillips after the same had been disposed of by auction and 
a portion acquired by Henry Stevens, Son and Stiles. How Henry N. 
Stevens came to be selected to edit the Relación for publication need not 
detain us. Suffice it that “ forty years’ practical experience in examining, 
. collating, abstracting, and describing old historical manuscripts ” would 
seem to have made him eminently qualified and so the result attests. The 
translation of the Relación, which appears here also, was undertaken by 
another highly trained specialist, George F. Barwick, of the British 
Museum. Together these two scholars have given the historical world 
a product that leaves little to be desired, so painstaking have they been, 
so exhaustive in their researches, so illuminating in their analyses and 
annotations. . 

The Relación is Prado’s own.story of what his relations were with 
Quiros and with Torres and of what was actually accomplished by that 
memorable expedition of which all three formed a part; and, should doubt 
arise in the reader’s mind as to Prado’s credibility in view of the un- 
favorable opinion that has hitherto obtained concerning him, the other 
documents here edited, when taken in conjunction with some things 
previously known and vouched for, will be found fully corroborative. 
Prado was no mutinous sailor. Rather was he an explorer, devoted to 
the service of king and country, intent upon seeing that orders issued 
were carried out and a trust imposed honestly performed. The unfaith- 
ful servant was Quiros, the commander, and against him and his conduct 
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the entire crew was almost in revolt. To register his own dissatisfaction 
and yet at the same time to avoid being selected as the head of dissentient 
ones, Prado, with the corisent of Quiros, transferred himself to the ship 
of Torres and was there welcomed. Later, after the commander’s ship 
had parted company with its fellow and had been waited for .in vain, a 
surprising thing happened and this is where the FRelactén gives us 
absolutely new information; for, “under sealed orders opened at the 
Island of Espiritu Santo ”, the command of the expedition devolved upon 
Prado with Torres as navigating captain. It was Prado, therefore, who 
took it to its conclusion, although not exactly in the way the orders had 
directed, he being “compelled by stress of weather to sail along the south 
coast” of New Guinea instead “of passing to the north”. “To that 
fortuitous circumstance ”, says the editor, “ we owe not only the discovery 
of the tortuous passage between New Guinea and Australia (now known 
as Torres Strait) but incidentally the first definite discovery of Australia 
itself ”, this, upon the assumption, that the discovery of islands in close 
proximity to a mainland is equivalent to the discovery of the latter. 
How much maligned Prado has been, how great, in the absence of 
specific knowledge, has been the misconception regarding the part he 
played is amazing. And the deplorable thing is that Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, whose repute as a trustworthy scholar has been heretofore un- 
assailed, seems to have been in no slight degree responsible. To Mark- 
ham’s otherwise most estimable work, The Voyages of Pedro Fernandez 
de Quiros, published by the Hakluyt Society, the edited Relación of Prado 
is, of necessity, a sequel and has been made to conform to it in size, 
instead of being printed in facsimile, which, under other circumstances, 
would have greatly enhanced its interest and value. The illustrations, 
which include contemporary maps and a reduced facsimile of the first 
and the last page of Prado’s duplicate Relación, are a noteworthy feature 
and the sketch maps in the cover pocket are especially so, the one being 
“deduced from dates, latitudes and places mentioned by Prado in his 
Relación or by Torres in his letter”, the same that is of date, July, 1607, 
and published here in an entirely new and more accurate translation. 


Aberdeen, Washington. ANNIE HELOISE ABEL-HENDERSON. 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to English 
Affairs, existing in the Archives and Collections of Venice and 
in other Libraries of Northern Italy. Volume XXIX., 1653- 
1654; volume XXX., 1655-1656. Edited by ALLEN B. HINDS, 
M.A. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1929; 1930. Pp. 
xlix, 393; 1, 416. 30s. each.) l 
Tne Calendars of State Papers, Venetian, 1653-1654, and 1655—1656, 
have for their major source the reports of the Signory’s officers in 
London, Paulucci, Sagredo, and Giavarina, and for themes the Dutch 
War, the Spanish War, and the political unrest in England under the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate governments. 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXVI.—27 
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Venice kept to no settled policy in designating representatives to the 
court of England during this period. Sagredo who served the middle | 
term, and had already been ambassador to France, was given the full ~ 
title of ambassador, but Paulucci and Giavarina were no more, than 
secretary and resident, despite their own protests, the advice of Sagredo, 
- and the wishes of the English government. It was, however, these two 
lesser officers who performed their duties most efficiently, and who, keep- 
ing to the high standards of earlier Venetian ambassadors to England, 
sent home lively reports. For Sagredo the period of service in England 
was a time of continual misfortunes, of which not the least was the 
“damp and most extraordinary climate ”. ; 
` In one point all of them were aware that their work was deficient. 
The unusual secrecy with. which the English government- conducted its 
business put upon them the burden of supplying authentic news—or news 
that sounded authentic—from the most diverse sources. All boasted 
from time to time, as though to justify their existence, of the favor of 
influential friends at court, and on one occasion (XXX. 235), Giavarina, 
having said that a certain meeting was so closely conducted that one could 
learn nothing about it, filled out a paragraph with information of its 
proceedings, but commonly they were content to retail the gossip of the 
streets, to choose among rumors, or to repeat the “mitigated” news 
_which the government saw fit to publish. 

What they learned taught them to respect the power, energy, and skill 
of Cromwell, “autocrat of the three kingdoms”, a man “ whom fortune 
and industry have rendered the most famous of the present age”, and, 
though they charted the deeps and shallows of his popularity, none of 
them doubted that the system of government which he directed would — 
last as long as he lived. Lack of full knowledge made their criticism of 
Cromwellian policy uncertain, but their experience of politics helped 
them to bring into perspective the larger problems of the English govern- 
ment, and to strike off such generalizations as that of Sagredo who said 
that Cromwell began the war with Spain “to keep his troops (navy) 
employed, his enemies alarmed, and the people in expectation”, or that 
of Paulucci who was writing, as early as September, 1653, that between 
England and Holland, England “ will always be the predominant nation ”. 

In his introductions to the two volumes, Mr. Hinds has been satisfied, 
as have earlier editors of the Calendars, to do no more than summarize, 
in a formal way, the more salient reports of news and statements of 
opinion, without commenting upon the accuracy and historical value of 
what was written by the officers of the Signory. In consequence, too 
much prominence is given to secondhand news, and not enough to the 
personal expressions of opinion which the officers rightly deemed most 
important, and therefore transposed into cipher. A further deficiency of 
the introduction to volume XXIX. is that in summarizing Paulucci’s 
reports its gives too sharp a focus to them, and disregards the “ possiblys ” 
and “I fancys” with which he continually protected himself. (Cf. doc. 
309 with the comment on p. xxviii; doc. 50, and p. xviii.) 


Cornell University. F. G. MarcuaM., 


~ 
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Blenheim: England under Queen Anne. By Gzorce MACAULAY 
TREVELYAN, O.M., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
` University of Cambridge. (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 1930. Pp. xi, 477. $7.50.) l 
“For MY PART”, says Professor Trevelyan in the preface to this first 
volume of his projected history of England under Queen Anne, “I can- 
not abandon the older ideal of History once popular in England, that the 
same book should make its appeal both to the general reader and to the 
historical student.” By this confession of faith and also by his choice of 
the period following the death of William III., at which point Macaulay 
laid down his pen, the grandnephew of Macaulay adheres to the honorable 
traditions of his house. Not that Professor Trevelyan, a distinguished. 
historian in his own right, has proposed to imitate Macaulay in technique 
or in style. Indeed, in dissenting from his predecessor's estimate of 
Marlborough, he takes occasion to point out the strength and the weak- 
ness of Macaulay as an historian: his genius for building up and making 
clear a general situation; his failure to understand character and motives. 
But Macaulay made the age of the Revolution live for his readers, and 
Professor Trevelyan would do the same in his history of the age of Anne. 
This first volume, which covers the years 1700 to 1704, is eminently lucid 
and readable; it is quietly rather than brilliantly written, dramatic effects 
being avoided. Stress is laid on the sincerities which found expression 
in the raucous battle-cries of Whigs and Tories, and Professor Trevelyan 
finds a broad charity for the violence and excesses of men and women ' 
who lived in the uncertainties of these years. Even the lapses of Tory 
ministers into Jacobite treason are to him a natural result of the shock 
of the Revolution to deep-rooted loyalties. Perhaps the picture is a little 
idyllic, the wild hatreds of the time too far off-stage. But only a very 
hard-hearted critic will resist the charm of the opening chapters in which 
the state of England in the opening years of the eighteenth century, 
before the Industrial Revolution had swept over it, is affectionately 
described. “ And what men that little rustic England could breed! A 
nation of five and a half millions that had Wren for its architect, Newton 
for its scientist, Locke for its philosopher, Bentley for its scholar, Pope 
for its satirist, Addison for its essayist, Bolingbroke for its orator, Swift 
for its pamphleteer and Marlborough to win its battles, had the recipe 
for genius” (p. vii). Of these first few years of Queen Anne’s reign 
in which “all roads... foreign and domestic, lead to Blenheim”, 
Marlborough is the inscrutable hero. His rehabilitation has not awaited 
Professor Trevelyan’s pen, but we find fuller acknowledgment than here- 
tofore of non-military qualities that, unrecognized by his time, were an 
essential part of his greatness. Poor Queen Anne receives a kind word. 
as is, indeed, the recent habit of historians, for her steadfastness and 
“good sense shading off into stupidity”, which made her “not at all ill- 
suited to fill the throne after William”. In his treatment of the party 
` situation, Professor Trevelyan is in accord with the views expressed by 
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Mr. Keith Feiling in his fine History of the Tory Party. The simpli- 
fications which are, perhaps, a necessary concession to the general reader, 
though considerations of space may have induced them, have made some- 
what elementary the explanation of the political problems arising out of 
the -Spanish Succession. The economic aspects of these problems are 
only slightly touched upon, but they will probably receive attention in a 
later volume. The work merits a warm welcome, especially from the 
luckless wights who, endowed by nature with an interest in history, look 
up and are not fed by the historians’ history on the one hand, or the 
welter of psychology and impressionism which passes for the new 
biography, on the other. 


Vassar College. VIOLET BARBOUR. 


The Social and Political Ideas of some Great French Thinkers of the 
_ Age of Reason. A series of Lectures delivered at King’s College, 
University of London, during the session 1928-1929. Edited by 

F. J. C. Hearnsuaw, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of King’s College and 
Professor of Mediaeval History. in the University of London. 
(New York: F. 5. Crofts Company. 1930. Pp. 251. $3.50.) 


. Ir is always tempting to challenge the editor’s choice in a selective . 
work of this kind. In this particular volume, one wonders why Bayle 
should have been omitted when Bossuet, Fénelon, and the Abbé de Saint 
Pierre were included; why Diderot was not placed alongside of 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau; why the Physiocrats should not 
have been put on an equal footing- with their critics Helvétius and 
Holbach, Morellet and Mably. The omissions are all the more notable 
because these men were more likely to have spoken from actual experience 
than from sheer hypothesis; Diderot observed the industries he described, 
and the Physiocrats managed their own farms. . 

The inclusion of Bossuet and Fénelon is explained as marking the 
transition between the old and the new. To be sure, none of the phi- 
losophes were so devoted to the idea of benevolent despotism as Bossuet 
and Fénelon (unless it was the slighted Physiocrats). But the transition 
was not so sudden as the authors imply. The eighteenth century in 
France exhibits a three-cornered conflict; the king, sometimes in alliance 
with the nobility and. sometimes in alliance with the bourgeoisie, fights 
to maintain his absolutism, while his alternating allies fight for control 
of the throne. Montesquieu, along with Bossuet and Fénelon, was a 
champion of the nobility. The Esprit des Lots is the last important plea 
for the restriction of royal absolutism by political machinery under the 
direction of the nobility. After that the turn of the middle class came 
with Voltaire, Diderot, Helvétius, and Mably (despite his communes and 
speculations), and then the inning of the near-democrats with Rousseau 
and the men who were later to be Jacobins. Fénelon presents no more . 
contrast to Montesquieu than Montesquieu to Rousseau. 


mé 
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The excellent introductory chapter by Mr. Laski, which presents an 
otherwise splendid survey of the entire Age of Reason, fails to point out 
this growing radicalism of eighteenth century political thought. And 
the method of the following lectures, in which the entire output of the 
thinker in question is examined as if it issued from a single sitting and 
presented a consistent philosophy, does nothing to show how these men, 
as they grew older, changed their minds. Voltaire’s religion is treated 
as if it were a constant, unchanging belief (pp. 154-156), though Voltaire, 
who knew very decidedly what he did not believe, never was altogether 
sure of what he did believe. One would never guess from the carefully 
pigeonholed analysis of Rousseau’s ideas (pp. 187—193), despite the 
earlier and entirely fair warning of his contradictory nature (pp. 183- 
186), that Rousseau was one of the most inconsistent persons of his 
day, writing now theoretically and again practically, pleading the beauty 
of the state of nature to-day and the justice of a social compact tomorrow, 
advocating a gentle tolerance in one book and refusing minority rights 
in another, both published in the same year. Voltaire changed his mind 
as he grew older; Rousseau changed his mind according to the particular 
purpose at hand. Why should we expect of these men a consistency we 
neither expect nor want in contemporaries? 

A history of eighteenth century thought should some day be written 
which would take up the story not man by man, or even school by school, 
but generation by generation. I suspect it will then be found that the 
philosophes, not because they created feeling, but because they reflected 
it as did the rest of the world around them, tended more and more toward 
revolution and, to use an anachronism, toward the left. The present 
volume does not deny this (except en passant, pp. 21 and 36), but from 
the way it is organized one never sees the seething volcano that threatened 
several times to erupt before it finally covered the world with flame and 
ashes. It is a competent study, not of some French thinkers, but of some 
French thoughts. Each lecture (and particularly R. A. Jones’s on 
Fénelon) makes good reading and added much to at least one reader’s 
knowledge. But it is nothing more than a refinishing of an old and 
familiar landscape with some of the details made clearer, when what is 
wanted is an entirely new view. 


The University of Chicago. Louis R. GOTTSCHALK. 


The Armies of the First French Republic and the Rise of the Mar- 
shals of Napoleon I.; the Armées de la Moselle, du Rhin, de 
Sambre-et-Meuse, de Rhin-et-Moselle. By the late COLONEL 
Ramsay Weston Parres, formerly of the Royal Artillery. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1929. Pp. xvi, 455. 
$7.50.) 

A critique of the first volume of Colonel Phipps’s invaluable work, 
which appeared in 1926 and treated of the Army of the North, was pub- 
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lished in this journal for October, 1928. The present volume is devoted 
to the other four armies, and the two volumes describe the schools in 
which the marshals and generals of the Napoleonic armies received their 
training. Colonel Phipps’s postulate is that “The Consulate and the 
Empire cannot be judged until the Revolutionary period: has been studied 
in detail” (Armée du Nord, p. 12) and that it is always profitable “to 
study bad as well as skilful campaigns and plans” (present volume, p. 
212). For that reason, as well as for the fact that his narrative treats of 
the. operations of each one of the five armies separately instead of com- 
bining those of two or more armies in the same theater of war, as most 
military writers heretofore have done and thus confused the reader hope- 
lessly, his work is unique and invaluable for an understanding of the 
schools in which were educated the leaders and men who dazzled the 
world with their deeds from £800 until 1815. 

The character of the enemy is always an important factor in gauging 
the efficiency of an army, just as his opinion is of value in determining its 
worth. During the campaigns beginning with that of Valmy and ter- 
minating with Bonaparte’s astonishing successes of 1796-1797 in Italy, 
the French were confronted by the Austrians and Prussians. The former 
were “ slow and cautious in attack”, and, as one author pertinently re- 
marked, “it is against all principles of Austrian etiquette for a com- 
mander-in-chief to act or think for himself”, except in the case of the 
Archduke Charles, whom Wellington considered “the greatest captain of 
the time”. In 1796 the movements of the Austrian commanders “ were 
so extraordinary that the Generals following in pursuit may be excused 
a good deal of astonishment and perplexity: indeed, we shall find even 
Bonaparte, who generally knew his Austrian like a book, keeping his 
horses and carriage at his door for twenty-four hours, unable to divine 
the real intent of the wandering columns of his enemy”. The Prussians, 
.on the other hand, were “ardent in assault and pursuit” and possessed 
“the best military cavalry in Europe” led by such officers as Bliicher, so 
that the French learned much from them. 

Between the enemy at the front and the devil in thes rear, the lot of the 
French officers and men in the Revolutionary armies was anything but 
enviable. Absence of proper military organization—despite the “ em- 
brigadement ” decreed on January 28, 1794, whereby a battalion of regular 
troops was amalgamated with the volunteers in each demi-brigade (i.e. 
regiment )—persisted until 1796, while the lack of maps, pay, and supplies 
hampered all operations to a degree almost unbelievable. As late as 
. 1796 the Army of the Moselle “ was destitute of everything: it was hard 
enough for it to live, impossible to move, without trains” and the in- 
subordination which pervaded all ranks was engendered by sheer famine. 

The baleful interference of the civil authority with military affairs 
was continuous until the end of the Reign of Terror (July 27, 1794), and 
the presence with the armies of the comm#isstonnaires extraordinatres— 
including for a short time “the formidable Saint-Just, who, handsome as 
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an angel, cold as ice, issued his sentences of death with the most perfect 
tranquillity "completed the disorder already rampant. “Nobles were 
hunted from the army; the staff was ‘purged’. Generals and officers 
were shot or degraded” until they tried to get themselves killed in battle 
or, as did Desaix and Saint-Cyr, refused promotion or important com- 
mands for fear that it would bring them to the guillotine. It should be 
added that this period of confusion and transformation produced certain 
remarkable features, such as the use of large bodies of skirmishers first 
employed in the French army by Custine who had served in America 
with Rochambeau (p. 30), the use of balloons for observation in battle 
(pp. 170-172), parachutes, and the telegraph by means of semaphores, 
invented by Chappe, which worked with such rapidity that the news of 
the capture of Le Quesnoy (August 15, 1794), was transmitted to Paris 
in one hour, and the reorganization by Hoche of the cavalry by the 
allotment of a regiment of chasseurs to each division of infantry and 
the formation of the rest into divisions by arms—a principle followed by 
Napoleon with slight modifications (p. 414). 

Colonel Phipps’s descriptions of the various commanders and those 
who attained great distinction during the wars of the Consulate and the 
Empire are unusually interesting. Among these are Kellermann, the 
victor of Valmy, Dumouriez, who contributed to the success at Valmy 
and later conquered Belgium, but was a “ supple, daring intriguer ”, and 
Hoche, who became the commander of the Army of the Moselle at the 
age of twenty-five, “only seventeen months after the date of his first 
commission ”. “ The history of the ‘Sambre-et-Meuse’ is bound up with 
that of Jourdan”, who became a marshal under the Empire, but it has 
never been given the credit it deserves for its achievements. Its victory 
at Fleurus (June 26, 1794) “was not a brilliant feat of arms” but it 
pierced and finally drove back the invaders. Moreau, the commander of 
the Rhine-and-Moselle, has been given by historians “an importance that 
he never possessed” (p. 138). “ Unequal to sudden emergencies, the 
real trial of a commander’s skill”, “hesitating, fumbling, short-sighted, 
bewildered even by success, selfish beyond the limits allowed to com- 
manders, it is difficult to understand how such a man can be held up as 
a rival to the Master of War” (pp. 308, 401). Among others whose 
careers are also characterized are Davout, Lefebvre, Soult, Ney, and 
Mortier. 

Colonel Phipps’s work is thoroughly documented and is supplied with 
adequate skeleton maps. The two volumes constitute a notable contri- 
bution to military literature. 


Geneva, Switzerland. FREDERIC L, HUIDEKOPER. 


Briefwechsel der Königin Luise mit threm Gemahl Friedrich Wilhelm 
IIT., 1793-1810. Herausgegeben von KARL GRIEWANK. (Leip- 
zig: K. F. Koehler. 1930. Pp. 368. 15 M.) 

THE revived interest in Germany in the period of Prussia’s collapse 
and regeneration during the period of F rench dominance is in itself of 
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some historical significance. The post-war books on the Stein-Harden- 
berg-Scharnhorst era are in contrast too with the sometimes chauvinistic 
tone of the books that appeared just previous to the World War in the 
centennial year 1913. There is in the present publications a more sober 
interest in the trials of the forefathers and an effort to understand how 
they won through their trials and kept their hopes alive in a period of 
national oppression and depression. Always central and yet apart from- 
the tumult of war and politics is the figure of Queen Louise, sometimes 
treated with sentimentality and sometimes with a lyric exaltation that 
makes her in a sense what she is to Germans, their Joan of Arc, the one 
who breathes into the idea of a united and liberated Fatherland something 
of the exaltation:that Joan gave to the mystic word la patrie. Whether 
either heard voices is not so important to history as that both are voices 
heard in different tones by succeeding generations of their countrymen. 

In this collection of letters Queen Louise speaks for herself.. Her 
letters and those of Frederick William were written almost wholly in 
French. Louise's mastery of that language was faulty and her original 
letters were phrased in a somewhat stilted and insecure idiom. The 
editor has faithfully translated these into German, no easy task, for her 
thought at times is very much- of a puzzle. Dr. Griewank is eminently 
fitted for this task by his previous work on Queen Louise, and his intro- 
duction which is chiefly devoted to a character analysis of Frederick 
William III. and Louise is one of the features of the volume. His dif- 
ficulty in dealing with Frederick William is that he is talking about a 
man whom birth made a ruler of men and to whom nature denied the 
essential qualities required by that exalted rank, especially in a period 
of stress and strain. Queen Louise and the period in which he reigned 
and the measures initiated by others give him all the glamour ane interest 
that he has in history. 

Louise was an excellent foil for the king’s dry, pedantic, ee 
commander, small estate mind and nature. Her letters show all her 
strength and all her weakness. She is a loving and tolerant wife who 
was always a girl bride in spirit, one who.never quite grew up and died 
before she had to grow old. Suffering and sorrow sobered her but 
fortunately it never quenched her quick response to any opportunity. to 
renew the joys of life she had known as a daughter of the Rhine Valley. 
In public affairs she played only the rôle that circumstances and the 
king’s deficiencies forced upon her. But it was a significant one in fact 
and yet more important was the martyr’s rôle assigned her by popular 
tradition. Bliicher’s wish that she might have -survived to see the 
triumphant entry of Prussian troops into Napoleon’s capital is perhaps 
the most significant definition of the part she played in the era of Prus- 
sian reform and regeneration. 

‘The volume contains 236 letters hanee between the royal pair. 
Some of them are published entire and others only in part. Dr. Griewank 
states that there are in the Brandenburg-Prussian House Archives 434 
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letters, 207 from the king and 227 from the queen. Many important 
ones have already been published, not always in German translation how- 
ever. Some of the significant ones are not here included such as those 
of 1807 already published by Bailleu in the Deutsche Rundschau, CX. 
1902. The fifty-three items in that important year here published are 
dated between April 10 and June 13, with one note of October 4 about 
Beyme’s retirement from the cabinet on the eve of Stein’s return. One 
has the impression that the publisher’s wishes rather than the editor’s, 
controlled in this and in other omissions. 

Dr. Griewank has carefully indicated where additional published 
letters may be found as well as published French originals that he has . 
translated. The illustrations include half tones of the least flattering 
portraits of Queen Louise, notably the drawing by Schadow used as a 
frontispiece. 


The University of Minnesota. Guy STANTON FORD. 


The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism. By Evie Harévy. Trans- 
lated by Mary Morris. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1928. Pp. xviii, 554. $8.50.) 

Proressor Harévy’s Formation du Radicaltsme Philosophique was 
published in the years 1901-1903, The volume in hand is the English 
translation of that work. In the intervening quarter century M. Halévy 
has become known, through his History of the English People in the 
Nineteenth Century, as the leading French historian, and as one of the 
leading historians in any country, of British thought and politics since 
the late eighteenth century. The translation, compressing three volumes 
into one, omits two of the three appendixes and many of the footnote 
biographical sketches and quotations from Bentham’s published and un- 
published writings. Otherwise it is complete; and it is generally ac- 
curate and fluent—faithful to the extent of reproducing the few (and 
unimportant) factual mistakes of the original and occasionally rendering 
too literally the French idiom. The English volume contains an excel- 
lent twenty page bibliography of Bentham’s works, preceded by a brief 
bibliography of the Utilitarians and Radicals generally, both by Mr. C. 
W. Everett. : 

M. Halévy sets forth at length and critically the origins, meaning, 
. evolution, and influence of: early nineteenth century British radicalism. 
Much of the account centers about the writings and activities of Jeremy 
Bentham. Part I. discusses the eighteenth century sources of the utili- 
tarian doctrine and describes the ideas and efforts of Bentham in his con- 
servative young manhood, from 1776 to 1789: his philosophy of law, 
his plans for penal reform, and his faith in a benevolent and paternalistic 
monarchy as the agency for reform. Part II. traces the extensions and 
transformations in Bentham’s theoretical and practical interests during the 
years 1789 to 1815, showing how, under the influence of Tory indifference 
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to reform and of his association with James Mill, he became a “ Radical ” 
—taking the lead both in formulating doctrines and in devising specific 
proposals for political and economic change. Part III. considers the more 
immediate origins of radicalism—particularly in the principles of classical 
political economy, and supplies, more fully than in the earlier parts, the 
author’s critical analysis of the whole meaning of the doctrine and its , 
theoretical and practical implications. 

The reader’s main impression is one of admiration of a work so com- 
prehensive, exact, and objective, which constantly reveals the author’s keen 
and independent understanding of the special significance of the different 
ideas considered and of their logical interconnections. The only work that 
approaches it in completeness is Sir Leslie Stephen’s The English Utii- 
farians, which appeared one year earlier than the publication of the first 
two volumes of M. Halévy’s work. 

The author’s exposition shows ese that the Philosophical Radicals 
introduced no fundamentally new ideas. Their contribution has been of 
` a different sort. They reduced current ideas to statements which were 
clear and precise, as abstract formulas, and which were also, in appearance 
-at least, plausible and workable. In their advocacy of these formal prin- 
ciples, they employed an unusual combination of ‘incisive theoretical ex- 
pression, semipopular propaganda, and practical political activity. This, 
with their intense interest in beneficent legislation, had immediate practical 
consequences—in promoting free trade, the improvement and simplification 
of civil and criminal law and judicial procedure, the democratization of 
parliamentary representation, -and other governmental changes removing 
injustices suffered by plain citizens. Moreover, their, influence has per- 
sisted, so that their general methods and presuppositions are still widely 
accepted in.the theory and practice of government. Orthodox ethical and 
political philosophy, it is true, has discarded many of their doctrines. It, 
is generally agreed that their. attempt to apply the specific methods of the 
natural sciences to moral and political behavior was a failure, Their 

“simple laws ” were generally derived a priori, or were only superficially 
_ empirical—not based upon extensive observation and statistical record. 
Their criterion of greatest. happiness for a greatest number of people is 
vague; pleasures can not be counted, measured, and compared in the exact 
manner that the utilitarian standard is held to. imply; and the whole theory 
of utility offers, it is said, no reason why a government is under obligation . 
to obtain or safeguard pleasure for any number of people. Nevertheless, 
we are probably more indebted to the Philosophical Radicals than we 
usually admit. M. Halévy’s work greatly enlarges our understanding of 
the genesis and evolution of their “ philosophy. of emancipation ”, 


Yale University. . F. W. COKER. 
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The Struggle for Land in Ireland, 1800-1923. By Joun E. 
Pomrret, Assistant Professor of History, Princeton University. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1930. Pp. xii, 334. 
$3.00. ) 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI, speaking in the House of Commons on February 

16, 1844, summarized the Irish question of his day with penetrating acute- 

ness. He described Ireland as a country with a teeming population, 

dependent solely upon agriculture, with absentee landlords, and an estab- 
lished church which was not the church of the people. He then said: 


If the connexion with England prevented a revolution, and a revolution 
was the only remedy, England logically was in the odious position of being 
the cause of all the misery in Ireland. What then, was the duty of an 
English Minister? To effect by his policy all those changes which a 
revolution would do by force. That was the Irish question in its integrity. 


The ways by which the “English Minister” and Parliament, in the 
course of some sixty years, under the more or less stimulating persuasion 
of the Irish people, effected the changes of a revolution in that field in 
which Irish ills were most grievous, form the theme of Professor 
Pomfret’s book on The Struggle for Land in Ireland, 1800-1923. It is 
not, strictly regarded, a history of the agrarian movement in Ireland, nor 
even of Irish land tenure, but rather of the statutory and administrative 
measures designed to ameliorate Irish grievances which had as their ulti- 
mate outcome the transformation of a land system of tenancy at will into 
one of ownership in freehold. The attendant social, economic, and political 
conditions in Ireland and Great Britain are set forth with a fullness suf- 
ficient—but not more than is sufficient—to make intelligible the central 
narrative. Distracting asides are thus avoided, and the author is able 
to make a straightforward, clear, and interesting presentation of his 
subject. The book has the further merits, not unique but certainly dis- 
tinguishing, of scholarly honesty and absolute impartiality. 

Excéption will be taken, doubtless, to some of Professor Pomfret’s 
statements, perhaps chiefly on topics connected with the setting of his 
theme. His present reviewer, and probably many of his readers, will 
not agree that “it is quite obvious . . ..that nationalism in the modern 
sense of the word did not exist in Ireland until aroused by Davitt and 
Parnell in 1879” (p. 105). To them it will rather seem that what hap- 
pened in 1879 and the following years was the forging of the weapons 
by means of which a people, deprived of the resources and the machinery 
by which a nation ordinarily gives expression to its will, was enabled 
to offer effective resistance to the foreign power that for preceding genera- 
tions had controlled its destinies. Nor will the argument drawn from 
the career of O’Connell be convincing. The Repeal movement was not a 
failure in the sense that it did not receive the whole-hearted support of the 
Irish people. On the contrary, the history of the repeal agitation seems 
to testify to two things, the truly remarkable devotion to political nation- 
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‘alism of a precarious tenantry, standing near the verge of starvation, and 
the extraordinary personal ascendancy of O’Connell. That the Catholic 
emancipation movement succeeded while that for repeal of the Union col- 
lapsed, resulted from the facts that in the one case O’Connell was prepared 
to risk bloodshed and the British government was not, in the other the 
‘government was willing to take that risk, O’Connell was not. 

An excellent bibliography and a useful, though incomplete, index are 
added. The book’s format is a credit to the Princeton University Press. 

Ottawa, Canada. James F. KENNEY. 


Lord Durham: a Biography of John George Lambton, first Earl of 
Durham. By Cyester W. New, Pu.D., Professor of History in 
McMaster University. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1929. Pp. xi, 612. $10.00.) | | 
Tus book affords a good example of the wide latitude which biog- 

raphers may allow themselves. For here is the life of Durham which 

ceases, halfway through, to be a biography in the ordinary sense, evolves 
rather into a study of the beginnings of responsible government in the 

British Empire, and yet remains one of the best political biographies of 

recent years, It will capture the interest of all intelligent readers, and 

the particular appreciation of those who have used Mr. Stuart Reid’s 

Life and Letters of the first Earl of Durham. Mr. Reid, showing con- 

siderable enterprise in searching for material, and writing with the 

enthusiasm of one who was fulfilling a lifelong dream, produced a work 
which has been indispensable for the last quarter century. But to pass 

from the older to the newer account of Durham’s life is to pass from a 

rambling narrative to a well-knit story finely, not to say dramatically, 

told, from enterprising to almost exhaustive search, from citation to 
documentation, from looseness to accuracy, from hero worship to detach- 
ment, from sympathy to psychology. An especially good example of all 
this may be found in a comparison of the two accounts of Durham’s 
famous quarrel with Brougham. In the earlier, Brougham is a villain 
and Durham a paladin. In the later, one can almost feel that to under- 
stand all is to pardon all in the case of either man: and this because Mr. 

New has supplied the reader with a penetrating analysis of Brougham’s 

career and character, a skillful reéxamination and reinterpretation of 

familiar documents, and a welcome supply of new evidence. ' 

Selecting his materials with: fine discrimination, and using fresh 
‘sources not only to reconstruct Durham’s ‘career, but to incorporate it 
effectively in the background of contemporary events, the writer has much 
to offer students of nineteenth century England for whom Durham’s life 
may have no very particular significance, Those who would study the 
passing of the great Reform Bill, the British contributions to the estab- 
lishment of Belgium as an independent state, and Brifish relations with 
Russia in the ’thirties will find the book especially valuable. But Mr. 
New’s scholarly achievements are displayed best of all when he treats of 
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the developments in Canada and England which hinged on Durham’s 
Canadian mission. The appendix dealing with the authorship of the 
famous Report is an admirable demonstration of historical method on 
both the analytical and the constructive sides. 

As usually happens, the reviewer’s pencil will record a query or 
objection now and then. Is paucity of material, or withdrawal from 
active politics on Durham’s part, responsible for the absence of any 
portrayal of his life during the chaotic but critical time that lay between 
the election of 1826 and the spring of 1830? The reviewer is also a 
little troubled by the author’s tendency to overstate Durham’s place in 
history. He will wish that Mr. New had found space to substantiate, 
` for'example, the conclusion that Grey individually initiated the lines of 
foreign policy pursued during the time he was prime minister. 


Wesleyan University. ‘HERBERT C. BELL, 


- British Colonial Policy in the Age of Peel and Russell. By W. P. 
Morrett. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1930. Pp. 
xii, 554. $9.00.) 

_ THIs volume is concerned with a very important twelve years (1841- 
1852) in the development of British imperial policy. In the previous 
decade, new ideas of treating the “ white” colonies had been boldly put 
forward by “systematic colonizers”, of whom Gibbon Wakefield is best 
known. Their ideas were permeated by the belief that, wherever possible, 
the society of the mother country should be reproduced in the colonies. 
But it was reserved to the decade treated by Mr. Morrell for these beliefs 
to have an appreciable effect on colonial policy. During the first half 
of this time Lord Stanley was colonial secretary under Peel, and for 
the remainder Earl Grey conducted the colonial office in the cabinet of 
Lord John Russell. The grant of responsible government to the North 
American and Australasian colonies came as the climax of an eventful 
decade. 

The first third of the study treats of Stanley’s time, and is really pre- 
liminary to a much fuller handling of the colonial policy of Lord John 
Russell’s administration. It is a useful piece of investigation, performed 
in a very painstaking, even labored, fashion. The documentation is full, 
and shows the study to be based on a wide examination of unprinted 
material. The use made of the Earl Grey papers, hitherto unavailable, 
renders much more precise the judgment of his administration, even if 
the previous estimate of Grey is not greatly affected. 

The author is somewhat inclined to be an apologist for the colonial 
office. The reformers are treated very critically. Stephen, the per- 
manent undersecretary during this period—called Mr. Mothercountry 
by the derisive reformers—is termed “one of the most remarkable men 
of his generation ”, a man who had no more confidence in Wakefield the 
_ theorist than in Wakefield the man. The latter suffers even more severely 
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when he is. compared with Earl Grey. To Mr. Morrell, the ardent Wake- 
field when writing on the Art of Colontzation was impelled by “ sheer 
jealousy and personal dislike” of the colonial secretary. 

The latter part of the volume, indeed, tends to be a defense of Grey. 
In the matter of systematic colonization in Australia, for example, “ There 
is not a little to be said in Lord Grey’s defence” (p. 343). Even on the 
transportation matter it is pointed out that Lord Grey’s policy was “ un- 
questionably successful ” in western Australia. Care is taken to affirm 
that Grey was not unmindful of the interests of the colonials, even if 
he left office in 1852 “ unrepentant” on the transportation question. The 
concluding chapters compare and contrast the conflicting groups, when 
the breach between Grey and the reformers was complete. It is Morrell’s 
judgment that the reformers tended too much toward liberty, and that 
Grey “was right in his general principle that the claims of freedom must 
be limited by the claims of unity” (p. 518), a euphemism that does not 
seem to possess much meaning in the light of later developments. 

. Each colony or problem has to be treated twice in view of the dual 

character of the study. This tends to confusion, especially when the 
thread of development can not be cut with propriety in the year 1846. 
Occasionally, too mttch detail is compacted into some of the chapters. . 
This overelaboration is relieved by many well-turned judgments. 

The bibliography ts a list of the works used.. The books- cited might 
better be confined more carefully to the field of study. There-seems little 
reason for including such works as Muir’s Short History of the British 
Commonwealth, the Dictionary of National Biography, or Turner’s Fron- 
tier in American History—and omitting, for example, Mills’s Colonial 
Constitutions (1856) or Porritt’s Fiscal and Diplomatic Freedom of the 
British Oversea Dominions. In a work of this character, a table of 
colonial appointments for the years under observation would serve as a 
useful aid. 


Miami University. Howard ROBINSON. 


Kaiser Friedrich II.: Tagebücher von 1848—1866. Mit einer Ein- 
leitung und Ergänzungen herausgegeben von HEINRICH Otto 
MEISNER. (Leipzig: K. F. Koehler. 1929. Pp. li, 582. 15. 
Forty-two years ago’ Geffcken caused the publication in the October 

number of the Deutsche Rundschau of extracts from the diary of the 

Emperor Frederick for the Franco-German War, 1870-1871. He was 

promptly arrested for high treason on the orders of Bismarck and Wil- 

liam II. and specifically charged with the publication of state secrets as 
well as the falsification of documents. Then in 1899 Margaretha von 

Poschinger published a biography of the Emperor Frederick which con- 

tained extracts from his diaries for the years 1866, 1869, 1870-1871, and 

1883. These extracts were however carefully edited and all political 

and higher military considerations were omitted. The present volume 
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contains all portions of the emperor’s diaries from the outbreak of the 
March 1848 Revolution to the close of the campaign of 1866, and an 
appendix of twenty-nine documents. Herr Meisner has based his entire 
work on the sources in the Brandenburg-Prussian House Archives at 
Charlottenburg. An introduction by the editor and an index are of great 
value to the student of the diaries. 

This volume throws new light on the activities of Frederick as Crown 
Prince of Prussia. It gives an excellent picture of his personality with 
its inner monarchical and liberal contradictions. Especially significant 
for a study of his character are the letters from Balmoral Castle during 
his courtship of the Princess Royal as well as his letters from England 
in December 1861. The political activities of Frederick in September 
1862 and June 1863, not hitherto fully disclosed, are given in detail. The 
text of the petition of the council of state to King William I. urging him 
not to abdicate, is published here for the first time (p. 404). There are 
also many revelations concerning Bismarck’s conflict with parliament. 


` The graphic descriptions of these crises destroy the legend that the liberal 


we 


prince was a supporter of the English system of government. Although 
Frederick was at first only an opponent of Bismarck’s internal policy, he 
became violently opposed to his foreign policies as the Danish war pro- 
gressed. On March 31, 1864, the good prince writes a paragraph of most 
vicious expressions concerning the pernicious chancellor. 

The memorabilia of the campaign of 1866 commence with a descrip- 
tion of the battle of Nachod, which Marshal Foch regarded as the classic 
battle of an advance guard. It was on this field that General Verdy 
exclaimed “ To the devil with history and principles! After all what is 
my objective?” Of great interest are the notes on the decisive battle 
of Königgrätz which had been previously suppressed, because they show 
the limitations of Frederick’s “aptitude for command”. 

The most important portion of the diary for 1866, which was omitted 
entirely by Margaretha von Poschinger, commences with July 23 and 
is concerned with Bismarck’s struggle with his king over the terms of 
peace with Austria. It is to Frederick’s credit, that as soon as he heard 
the distress cry of his great opponent whom he nevertheless believed to 
be right, he came to his aid. ‘ Over these questions ”, Frederick wrote 
on July 24, “there were violent hours of debate during which I, in an 
incredible manner, supported Bismarck against the king’s demands for 
territorial cessions on the part of Austria.” And the next day he con- 


= fided to his diary: “ The king and Bismarck have clashed violently and 


that I was forced to reassure him. ... 


this irritation has not yet subsided. Yesterday Bismarck cried in my 
presence over the hard. things which His Majesty had said to him, so 
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La Vie et les Souvemrs du Général Castelnau, 1814-1890. Par 
GEORGES GIRARD. (Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 1930. : Pp. 288. 15 
fr.) 

THE “Life” is here distinctly subordinated to the “ Recollections ”, 
the- author briefly sketching the general’s career, leaving Castelnau to be 
‘his own spokesman as respects its major phases. Gaining his start under 
the July Monarchy, Castelnau easily and with general approval scaled 
the military ladder, and under Napoleon III. found his proper niche as 
the emperor’s aide-de-camp. To his association with Napoleon he owes 
his place in history. ) 

Organizer of the training camp at Chalons, he also participated in 
the Italian campaign of 1859. His reminiscences of the meeting of the 
emperors at Villafranca are interesting, as, indeed, are many of his 
personal sketches. He found Napoleon a pleasant man to serve, and 
has left agreeable vignettes of his domestic life, especially of “ Loulou”, 
the Prince Imperial, who was a favorite with the household officers. 

So completely did he win the emperor’s confidence that in the autumn 
of 1866 he was dispatched to Mexico with full authority to supervise 
the “ repatriation ” of French troops. Within his special field Castelnau, 
a mere general of brigade, thus outranked Bazaine, a marshal of France, 
in supreme command of the forces then in Mexico. The situation called 
for utmost tact, a quality which Castelnau abundantly possessed. l 
_ He avoided an open breach with Bazaine, although he considered the 
marshal’s delays and reluctant obedience to orders as tantamount to 
treason. This he attributed to Bazaine’s infatuation for a native wife, 
and his determination not to quit the country until he could sell his man- 
sion at the capital. With-Castelnau’s reports before him, one rather mar- 
vels that Napoleon retained Bazaine in office. | 

In addition to the “treason” of Bazaine, the Mexican chapters present 
a life-size portrait of the vacillating, incompetent, and maladroit archduke, 
who found a scepter far beyond his capacity to wield. If Maximilian 
perished miserably, it was not for lack of warning or of opportunity to 
escape. 

The interlude between Mexico and the War of 1870 is briefly sum- 
marized, and again the pen is left to Castelnau. In immediate attend- 
ance upon the emperor, he was present at Sedan and the surrender, and 
accompanied the captive to Wilhelmshohe, where his picture of Napoleon 
‘'as.the guest of William I. is intimate and dignified. The emperor’s repu- 
tation in no way suffers at his hands. There is a constant coming and | 
going of paroled officers and Bonapartist princes, a constant succession 
of bad news from France, an almost’ equally constant effort on the part 
of Castelnau and others in his entourage to dissuade Napoleon from any 
controversy in the press as to the merits of Sedan. But there is no undue 
repining, no criticism of their German hosts. For a time Napoleon hoped 
that Bismarck would support the empire rather than permit a republic 
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on his western border. Bismarck admitted such a preference, but was 
not prepared to act on its behalf. ) 

Had not the emperor resolved against even a miniature court, Cas- 
telnau would willingly have accompanied him to Chislehurst. But after 
their farewell at Ostend, he never met the emperor again. Two funerals 
completed his service to the dynasty, Napoleon’s in 1873, that of the 
Prince Imperial in 1879. 

Castelnau’s final service to his country was the assistance which he 
rendered in reorganizing its system of military education. 


Purdue University, Lours MARTIN SEARS, 


Documents Diplomatiques Français, 1871-1914. Ministère des Af- 
faires Étrangères, Commission de Publication des Documents 
relatifs aux Origines de la Guerre de 1914. Première série 
(1871-1900). Tome I., ro Ma, 1871-30 Jun, 1875; tome II., 
I Juillet, 1875-31 Décembre, 1879. (Paris: Imprimerie Na- 
tionale. 1929, 1930. Pp. xlvii, 496; xxix, 621. 60 fr. each.) 


THE foreign policy of France, during the period covered by these first 
two volumes of the first series of the Documents Diplomatiques Français, 
was usually reserved and cautious. These qualities, it is true, were re- 
quired by circumstances. Under Thiers, the recovery of France was in- 
separably associated with the loyal fulfillment of the terms of peace. He 
was always in advance of Germany’s anticipations in regard to the pay- 
ments of the indemnity, and if her consent made an early evacuation pos- 
sible, it was sametimes secured only after an appeal from the decisions 
of the German bureaucracy and of Bismarck to the Emperor William 
(1, no. 31). In the main, the direction which Thiers gave to French 
policy was maintained by the monarchist ministries of Broglie and 
Decazes. The fear that the Near Eastern crisis might involve France 
in a general war became under Decazes, and it remained under Wadding- 
ton, a compelling motive. The fear of complications remained for several 
years the’ leitmotiv of French diplomatic correspondence. French 
diplomar “stood for the unity of Europe on this question, it refused to 
partie” a an armed demonstration in support of the decisions of the 
Cr sople conference, and Russia was urgently advised to keep the 


ere were moments when a more active policy was considered. Even 

ers, although he also urged caution, instructed Le Flô to respond to 
fry advances Russia might make and to be receptive to a suggestion of 
un alliance (I, no. 54). Broglie and Decazes advanced a step in this 
direction. In the hope of securing her codperation, they represented Bis- 
marck’s irascibility, aroused by encouragement to the German Catholics 
in the pastoral letters of the French bishops, by the monarchist and clerical 
inclinations of the French government, and by the unexpected rapidity ot 
French armaments, as an intent to precipitate war. It was not until the 
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spring ot 1875 that Decazes succeeded in this enterprise, as well as in 
enlisting England. The documents relating to this episode, the famous _ 
“ war-scare ”, will perhaps be read with more interest than any other 
section of these volumes, They are, on the whole, disappointing, for they 
add little to our knowledge of the crisis. It is to be regretted that the 
confidential letters exchanged between Decazes and Gontaut-Biron, parts 
of which appear in the writings of Broglie, Dreux, and Hanotaux, were 
not printed, for they are essential to an understanding of Decazes’s policy. 
There is, of course, no support here for Bismarck’s favorite theme of a 
plot between Gontaut-Biron and Gortchakov, but Decazes’s real or feigned 
alarm as to Bismarck’s intentions was based mainly upon indirect evi- 
dence. It is possible that-a part of the difficulty was due to the complete 
absence of direct contact between the French ambassador and Bismarck 
at this time. There is no doubt as to Decazes’s skillful use of his ad- 
vantages, but his success in persuading Alexander, Gortchakov, and Derby 
to exert pressure in Berlin was made possible by their own alarm or by 
their own reasons for teaching Bismarck a lesson. Decazes attributed 
his success in part to the protest of the “ public conscience” (I., no. 428), 
but these documents fail to show the means by which he helped to stimulate 
this movement of public opinion. 

Decazes’s policy was not without danger, and its result in creating a 


European union against Germany was short-lived as was soon evident ii . 
a eee 


the Near -Eastern crisis. Waddington’s decision to participate in the 
Congress of Berlin after an assurance that no question involving French 
interests would be discussed was productive of more solid advantages to 
his country. His reports not only constitute a valuable source for the 
history of the congress, but also show that his part was more important 
than commonly supposed. Not without good cause did he conclude his 
last report: “. ..-we have resumed... the place that is due France in 
the councils of Europe...” (II, no. 328). It is now clear that Salisbury’s 
offer of Tunis, to reconcile France to the occupation of Cyprus, preceded 
Bismarck’s advance, and that the latter’s action was merely an approval. 
(II., no. 330). It may be noted that Waddington thought at first, before 
Salisbury’s change of heart delayed the application of his own plans in 
Tunis, of offering Tripoli as a satisfaction to Italy (II., no. 328). 

Space does not permit more than a mention of a few interesting docu- 
ments relating to the Alsace-Lorraine question in its bearing upon Franco- 
German relations, or to Saint-Vallier’s approval of the increasing desire in 
Germany for colonies (in relation to the Samoan affair) as likely to lead 
to complications with the United States and England. In general, these 
volumes reveal the details of French policy and of current international 
relations in clearer light, and they confirm one’s impression that French 
foreign policy during this troublous period, in spite of the numerous 
changes of ministries and of stormy political conditions, was usually wise 
and moderate. ` 


Duke University. 1 E. MALCOLM CARROLL. 
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Les Signes Avant-Coureurs de la Séparation: les Dernières Années de 
Léon XIII. ct PAvénement de Pte X., 1594-1910. Par le R. P. 
LecanuET. [L’Eglise de France sous la Troisième République, 
tome ITI.] (Paris: Félix Alcan. 1930. Pp. 616. 60 fr.) 


On such a subject as church and state, impartiality is inconceivable. 
Accuracy, consistency, clearness, we have a right to expect: not freedom 
from bias, when bias is the very criterion of thought. No Catholic 
_ historian can write otherwise than as a Catholic; and the most benevolent 
neutrality is interpreted by the Church as a denial of her absolute claims. 
Debidour’s point of view, in his L'Église Catholique et l Etat en France 
sous la Trotsième République, was well enough defined: he was a secularist 
with a vengeance, a dyed-in-the-wool anticlerical. Father Lecanuet’s 
position is not quite so clear. He sides unreservedly with the Church 
against the secular world; but he admits that there are radical differences 
among people who claim to be Catholics.. He is himself a “liberal”, in 
several of the innumerable meanings of that term. With Leo XIII. and 
therefore against Pius IX. he believes that the Church could and should 
be reconciled with modern democracy. He condemns the attitude of those 
ultras who vilified, with incredible violence, their moderate coreligionists, 
not excepting bishops, for following the instructions of Leo XIII. He 
deplores that, in the Dreyfus case, the bulk of Catholic opinion, the 
official Catholic press (La Croix), the Catholic leaders such as Albert de 
Mun, religious orders such as the Assumptionists, should have been 
ardently on the wrong side. But when the accumulated errors of the 
ultra-clericals are visited upon them, Father Lecanuet rallies to the de- 
fense of his Church, and considers every measure of the secular state as 
unwarranted persecution. 

In spite of the author’s honesty and talent, the book does not afford 
. pleasant reading. In the first part—two hundred pages which might have 
been signed by Debidour—Father Lecanuet collects all the mean and 
scurrilous attacks of the Catholic extremists against the moderates; in the 
balance of the book, all the mean and scurrilous attacks of the anticlericals 
against the Church as a whole. These angry recriminations, we believe, 
do not tell the whole story. The life of the Church in France from 1896 
to 1906 or 1910 was not purely a series of disgusting squabbles; and the 
leaders of the secularists from 1900 to 1906, including Jaurés, Anatole 
France, Francis de Pressensé, Ferdinand Buisson, were not invariably 
stupid and spiteful. Impartiality can not be attained; but acrimony could 
be avoided. . 

The title reads L’ Église de France, the French Church, not L'Église 
en France. Although Father Lecanuet avoids bringing that point out, 
one feels throughout his work the last obscure efforts of Gallicanism 
to preserve a national Church, independent in its material administration, 
although in perfect spiritual communion with Rome. Gallicanism was 
doomed. The most active elements among the Catholics—the nobility, 
the religious order@—were committed to Ultramontanism. Perhaps the 
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clearest lesson of the whole book is that Napoleon was emphatically right 
when he called the Concordat his worst mistake. That hasty and equi- 
vocal compromise, full of traps and loopholes, did not give church and 
state even ten years of peace. It prepared a hundred years of dull, weari- 
some, dispiriting conflict. An honest and liberal separation policy was 


perfectly possible in r8o1. 3 


Stanford University. Aa GUÉRARD. 


The First Moroccan Crisis, 1904-1906. By EUGENE N. ANDERSON; 
the University of Chicago. - (Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press. 1930. Pp. xi, 420. $4.50.) | 

THE scope of this volume is not indicated by its title. Morocco and 
the Powers furnish the central theme, but the shift in the European 
balance of power from 1898 to 1906 marks the wider, limits of the work. 
Although Jacking a bibliography, numerous references indicate an ex- 
.haustive examination of Die Grosse Politik, the British Documents, 
French Livres Jaunes, memoirs, reminiscences, periodicals, and other ac- 
cessible printed materials. The first eight chapters deal with the origin 
of France’s Moroccan policy; Franco-Italian and Franco- Spanish .rap- 
prochemenis; Anglo-German alliance negotiations; j the 1904 accords 
between France, England, and Spain; Delcassé’s policy towards Germany. 
and the formulation of the program for ‘ pacific penetration’ of Morocco. 
As Mr. Anderson is sketching the background of the later crisis,, the 
threshing of some old straw is unavoidable. However, he sheds welcome 
light on thé activity of the Comité de l’Afrique Française and Delcassé’s 
efforts ‘to solve the Moroccan question by direct negotiations with Spain in 
' 1902-1903. | 

The international crisis that arose as a result of the new alignment of 
the powers and attempted monopolization of Morocco is the leading 
thread through the remaining nine chapters. The author treats in turn 
the-German reaction to the Entente Cordiale and the policy of reserve 
during the summer of 1904; the attempt to: counteract it by an alliance 
with Russia in the autumn of the same year; the return to direct action 
in the Moroccan question by the Kaiser’s landing at Tangier; Delcassé’s 
resignation, and French acceptance of a conference; the Björkö Treaty 
and its annulment; Anglo-French military conversations; and the 
diplomacy of the Aice Conference. 

Mr. Anderson’s approach to his subject is mdai by the statement 
that because diplomacy was directed secretly by a few men, “ By focus- . 
ing attention upon these individuals, one can interpret the motives which 
consciously or unconsciously determined foreign policy. These men 
sublimated and represented the diplomatic mind of the nations.” Prec- 
edent and practice among historians support this idea, but the reviewer 
ventures to suggest that works of this type would have less of an air of 
complete detachment from national life if in addition to France, England, 
and Germany, one considered also what Professor Madariaga calls “ those 
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other Great Powers ’’—Banking, Shipping, Manufacturing, and the Press. 

The author does recognize the importance of public opinion, but con- 
veniently assumes that “even it was given tangible shape in the minds of 
the responsible statesmen who had to interpret it and respond to its 
demands ”. 

With Theodor Wolff, Count Monts, and Eckardstein, the author shares 
the opinion that Bulow’s greatest mistake was the rejection of Rouvier’s 
proposals for a general agreement with France. On the authority of 
Eckardstein and Caillaux he assumes that until July 8, Rouvier was willing 
to concede Germany a share in Morocco. “ Germany could have placed 
herself on the same basis with reference to France that Great Britain 
occupied, both in regard to European and to colonial affairs.” The dif- 
ficulties in the way of such an agreement were fundamental: first, 
Rouvier’s proposals were vague and indefinite; second, it is doubtful if 
England would have conceded Germany a foothold in Morocco; third, a 
general agreement would have involved a complete reversal of French 
policy since 1871, and Rouvier lacked the political support necessary to 
carry it out. This is only one of several instances where, on the basis of 
the same evidence, another investigator might honestly differ with Mr. 
Anderson’s conclusions. 

The author’s citations indicate a wide acquaintance with recent books 
and articles falling within the range of his subject, but there is no refer- 
ence to the work of Sidney B. Fay, to the admirable article by R, J. 
Sontag on German Foreign Policy, 1904-1906, in this journal (XXXII. 
278-301), or to the best article to date on Theodore Roosevelt und die 
Marokkokrisis von 1904-1906 (Archiv fiir Politik und Geschichte, 1928, 
Heft 2/3), by Adolph Hasenclever. ) 


The University of Virginia. O. J. HALE. 


Portrait of a Diplomatist: being the Life of Sir Arthur Nicolson, first 
Lord Carnock, and a Study of the Origins of the Great War. By 
Haroto Nicotson. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1930. Pp. xvi, 337. $5.00. ) 

“Aw admirable example for the study of the old diplomacy at its 
best ”, says the author, of his subject. Certainly, few men of his genera- 
tion were more deeply involved in that diplomacy than Sir Arthur Nicol- 
son, few men better versed in its technique, better acquainted with its 
labyrinthine mazes. Few men touched it more closely at so many vital 
points: in Turkey, Egypt, Persia, the Balkans, Morocco, Spain, Russia. 
He it was who outmaneuvered Radowitz at Algeciras; who negotiated the 
Anglo-Russian “convention; who was one of the chief architects of the 
Triple Entente; who encouraged Russia to resist Austria, and urged Eng- 
land to back France against Germany; who developed, if he did not 
originate, the “policy of encirclement”; who worked ceaselessly for 
definite commitments; who finally forced the hand of Grey, and who, with 
Churchill, Crowe and the rest, brought England into the war. 
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That is quite enough to stamp him as a diplomat of the old school; 
but not to condemn him, says his biographer. For what he did, he did 
from honest motives, and he played the game fairly. No one, not even 
his adversaries, ever charged him with trickery or duplicity. He sincerely - 
feared the “German menace” and was haunted by the nightmare of 
“isolation”. The Entente must be maintained; Russia must be prevented 
from slipping away; France was entitled to definite assurances; England 
had a right to know the danger; Germany might be deterred if she knew 
where England stood. “We had honestly no other object”, says Sir 
Arthur, “than to place our relations on a safer and more secure basis in 
the general interests of peace” (p. 173). So said they all. They were 
all alike governed by their premises and were the victims of their fears. 

No one knows that better than the author. No one has more clearly 
revealed the workings of the pre-war mind of Europe, or more accurately 
analyzed the psychological causes of the war. Nor has anyone with a 
‘surer hand or more dramatic skill traced the process by which acts of 
seemingly small significance gave rise to vague feelings, feelings grew to 
convictions, convictions hardened into policies, policies dominated the will, 
until Europe, which had professed, and probably sincerely, a desire for 
peace, found herself impelled to war. The story as Mr. Nicolson unfolds 
it has all the elements of tragedy, ahd for the reader, all the fascination of — 
the fatal. 

l But never once does Mr. Nicolson allow his sense of the dramatic to 
deflect’ his scientific judgment. He writes as an historian, calmly, 
candidly, with an almost unbelievable detachment, free from trace: or 
suspicion of filial partiality or patriotic bias. His life of his father is 
neither encomium nor apology; simply the story of one actor among many, 
told without exaggeration or false modesty. He selected him not as a 
hero, but because, as he says, “his character furnishes an excellent mirror ` 
in which the clouds and shadows of that epoch are reflected simply, clearly, 
and without distortion” (p. xii). In the same spirit he has drawn his 
portrait, simply, naturally, and without distortion. With equal frankness. 
and honesty he depicts the rôle of his own country, attempting neither to 
exculpate nor justify, seeking only to explain. “Before we blame Ger- . 
many”, he says, “ we must first blame our own Elizabethans ... The. 

Germans ... were fired by exactly the same motives and energies which 
illumine what we still regard as one of the most noble passages in our 
early history. We, for our part, were protected against all imprudence by 
the repletion, passivity, and, I should add, the selfishness of old age” — 
(p. xvi). Candor could go no further. 
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Studies in Diplomatic History. By Str James HEADLAM-MORLEY, 
C.B.E., formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, late His- 
torical Adviser to the Foreign Office. (New York: Alfred H. 
King. Pp. vii, 312. $3.50.) : 

THESE essays, all but one of which are memoranda prepared for the 
Foreign Office in the author’s capacity as Historical Adviser, possess a 
special interest for historical scholars as practical applications of the prin- 
ciples and methods of their craft to the provision of a sound basis for 
the formation of current decisions of policy. The courses pursued by the 
British government in the past are analyzed “not only as an example to 
be followed; they are often a warning of what is to be avoided”. There 
is no straining after the appearance of impartial objectivity; the undis- 
guised object of each inquiry is to get at the bedrock of British interests 
in the problem and to show by what means they were best served. Not 
that these interests are viewed only in their narrowly selfish aspects. A 
-spirit of endeavor to rise into a higher and purer political atmosphere 
than that of the past, to give due weight to the more enlightened concep- 
tions of the present and future, pervades all the essays. 

The light of past experience is thrown with most telling effect upon 
the devices which have been advocated as remedies for the evil of war: 
arbitration, reduction of armaments, security pacts, treaties of guarantee. 
While admitting the great usefulness of all these means of reducing inter- 
national tensions, the author points out the limits which must be observed 
in their application, in order not to impair their benefits by putting too 
great a strain on their possibilities. The reader can not but regret that 
all the memoranda are of earlier dates than the Kellogg Pact. One would 
like to know Headlam-Morley’s estimate of it in relation to such a preg- 
nant statement as “the relative strength of armies and navies at any 
particular moment is always determined by the policy of the States; the 
settlement of political differences must therefore precede disarmament”. 
The essay on treaties of guarantee suffers from overminute and not very 
convincing hairsplitting regarding definitions; -while its argument re- 
garding the guarantee to Belgium smacks of emotional appeal rather than 
legal or historical reasoning. Indeed, the author questions no part of 
the British official version of the war. It would be hard to make a state- 
ment more open to controversy than the following: “It was the German 
invasion of Belgium which, above all else, forced this country into the . 
war: it was the German refusal to consider the complete surrender of 
the position they had secured there which made any peace negotiations 
-impossible.” This is somewhat dismaying as the judgment of the com- 
piler of volume XI. of British Documents on the Origins of the War,’ 
containing the memoranda of Crowe and Nicolson, who must also have 
known the secret treaties defining the Allies’ war aims. The essays on 
Egypt, Cyprus, and the Straits are almost purely narrative summaries. 
compact and informing, of the developments leading up to existing situa- 
tions or. in the last case, the outbreak of the war. 


Washington, D. C. i J. V. FULLER. 
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Deutsche Rohstoffunrtschaft im Weltkrieg, einschliesslich des Hinden- 
burg-Programms. Von Dr. Orro GOEBEL, Professor für Volks- 
wirtschaftslehre an der Technischen Hochschule, Hannover. 
[Economic and Social History of the World War, James T. 
SHOTWELL, LL.D., General Editor.] (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1930. Pp. xv, 194. $2.50.) | 

Die Einkommensverschiebungen in Oesterreich während des Welt- 
krieges. Von Professor Dr. WILHELM WINKLER. . [Economic 
and Social History of the World War, James T. SHOTWELL,, 
LL.D., General Editor.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1930. Pp. xv, 278. $2.50.) . 

THese books might be bracketed together simply to show the wide’ 
scope of the Carnegie Peace Foundation’s survey of the social and eco- 
nomic effects of the World War. But they also tie together for a deeper 
reason. Although during that struggle conditions in Germany differed 
in many respects from those in Austria-Hungary, and the control of 
raw materials in the former country bore but slight relation to the change 
of wealth.and incomes in Austria, the two volumes present variations 
of the same theme—the progressive disintegration of national structure 
under the overstrain of modern military effort. Without designing to 
be so, both are impressive peace documents. ES 

Professor Goebel tells with ample factual detail the story of block- 
aded Gérmany’s efforts to provide herself with industrial raw materials. 
Incidentally he passes judgments upon men and measures that will engage 
the attention of both historians and economists. The latter may miss 
statistical tables and other quantitative data, or specific directions for 
finding these, but they will discover informing descriptions of the way 
prices act under regulation and their agility in evading official harnessing. 
The author gives a painstaking analysis of the administrative machinery 
set up to keep his country’s factories and works in operation. He dis- ` 
cusses the measures taken to keep wages, prices, and supply in step with 
each other, and the not always successful efforts to prevent profiteering. 
Incidentally he alludes, as have other authors of this series, to the dif- 
ficulty of securing frictionless coöperation between military men and 
civilians in tasks where the former exercise final authority and the latter 
possess most of the expert training and special knowledge. Like some of 
his associates, he stresses Germany’s unpreparedness for war—at least 
for such a war as she was called upon to wage. 

Professor Winkler, one of Europe’s most distinguished social statis- 
ticians, has shown exceeding skill in marshaling the relatively scanty 

, data available so as to paint a fairly consistent and convincing, if not 

a complete, picture of the war’s effect upon prices, wages, incomes, and 

public and private wealth in Austria. Naturally such tabulated state- 

ments can not be summarized in a short book notice. He shows that by 

1918 real wages, prices, and national and private income had declined to 
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roughly one-half their 1913 level, and that despite some lag in particular 
industries and branches of industry the shrinkage was eventually so 
general as to be practically universal. Production followed a similar 
course. The instruments used—under duress—by the government thus 
to expropriate private wealth were price control and currency inflation. 
These facts are generally known, but they have not been analyzed so com- 
petently and presented with such statistical detail in any previous study 
known to the reviewer. 


The Library of Congress. VICTOR S. CLARK. 


La Guerra e le Classi Rurali Italiane. Per ARRIGO SERPIERI, Pro- 
fessore nel Reale Instituto Superiore Agrario e Forestale di 
Firenze. [Economic and Social History of the World War, 
james T. SHOTWELL, LL.D., General Editor.] (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1930. Pp. xvi, 503. $6.00.) 


Tars recent addition to the great Carnegie series maintains the high 
standard of the earlier volumes. The author is thoroughly familiar with 
the economic and social condition of the Italian farming population be- 
fore and after the war; equally important, he knows the psychology of 
the rural classes. He is quite as much concerned with the spiritual and 
moral effects of the war as with its economic results. His profound 
understanding of the rural people and problems of central and northern 
Italy is remarkable; by comparison his treatment of the South and the 
islands suffers somewhat as it does from the absence of reliable statistics. 

After an illuminating survey of the rural situation on the eve of the 
War, Serpieri turns to the attitude of the farming classes toward the 
war itself. It was the rural bourgeoisie, the proprietors of most of the 
Italian farm land, who joined with the small urban capitalists to place 
Italy by the side of the Allies; the mass of the rural population, aloof 
from both national and international politics and strongly influenced by 
the neutral Church, or, in the case of the farm wageworkers, by social- 
istic thought, opposed intervention. Here is the partial explanation of 
the outburst on the Italian countryside of that bitter class warfare which 
characterized the turbulent post-war period. True, the rural bourgeoisie 
suffered most from the war and its aftermath, for government arbitrarily 
kept down prices of foodstuffs and of rents; some at least of the rural 
workers, particularly the money renters, gained financially. Already 
before.the close of hostilities la terra ait contadim: had become the watch- 
word of the farmers. The more prosperous were able to buy their small 
holdings from the harassed landlords, greatly increasing the number of 
Italian peasant proprietors; the others sought to better their condition 
by united action against the proprietors. Here they found powerful 
agencies in the Red and White leagues.. The first, under Socialist con- 
trol, fought violently to advance the interests particularly of the rural 
wageworkers; the second, under Catholic inspiration, worked to acquire 
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for the share tenants. more generous treatment and greater freedom in 
the management of their holdings. In the South the movement, with 
governmental support or assent, led to the partial breaking up of the lati- 
fundia but without solving the complex rural problems of the Southland. 

It is a striking picture which Serpieri draws of semi-anarchical con- 
ditions. in the- early post-war years, of governmental weakness and in- 
competence in handling the rural situation. Here was the soil from 
which Fascismo grew. (It is needless to add that the author is a Fascist; 
was not the book published in Italy?) Here is the material for the 
classic apology of the Fascist régime in its initial stages, material no- 
where else set forth with such a wealth of illustration. It was the ` 
break-up of the Red and White leagues, partly under the shock of Fascist 
blows, that set free the rural population to coalesce again in the serried 
ranks of the new régime. ~ 

The complex subject did not conduce to brilliance and the author’s ` 
style, somewhat heavy and involved, has hardly overcome the difficulty 
òf his material. Nevertheless this is an able study of. great value. 


The Umversity of Vermont. Paur D. Evans, 
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| Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by „ALLEN. JOHNSON 
and Dumas Matone. Volume IV., Chanfrau-Cushing; volume 
V., Cushman-Eberle. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1930. Pp. ix, 637; ix, 616. $250 for the complete set.) 


New installments of the Dictionary of American Biography continue 
to issue from the press with almost clocklike regularity. With the pub-’ 
lication. of the fourth and fifth volumes a quarter of the great enterprise 
is completed, a total of 3447 memoirs has been presented, and a beginning 
made on the fifth letter of the alphabet. An important change in the 
editorial staff appears in the appointment of Dr. Dumas Malone, formerly 
research professor of history at the University of Virginia, as managing 
editor in association with Dr. Johnson. ‘The new volumes contain 723 
and 691 biographies respectively, that is, if Chang and Eng, the Siamese 
Twins, are considered as one person, and if we may count in the same 
way the precocious Davidson sisters (Lucretia M. and Margaret M.), 
who are treated in a single memoir, perhaps because they died at a very 
tender age. The Brown and Brownes of volume III. retain the palm 
for frequency of mention, but both the Davises,.with 45 entries, and the 
Clarks and Clarkes, with 53, outnumber the Adamses of volume I. Other 
surnames holding high numerical rank in the present volumes are: Cook 
and Cooke, 26 notices; Cooper, 20; Cox and Coxe, 18; and Dwight, I5. 

The efforts of both editors and contributors maintain the same high 
level ‘of workmanship that readers have become accustomed to expect. 
The chief contrast with the first three volumes appears in the greatly 
reduced number of contributors. Volume IV. was the product of 144 
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different pens, volume V. of only 131, while the number of contributors 
to each of the earlier volumes averaged 299. If these figures are sig- 
nificant, they indicate a departure from the original plan of seeking con- 
tributions from a wide range of historical and literary scholars and the 
adoption of a policy, akin to that of the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy, of relying chiefly on assignments worked up by a corps of trained, 
general-utility investigators. As must be expected in a collaborative 
work, not all the sketches are of equal merit. ‘Some articles, like that 
on Joseph Hodges Choate, are more concerned with praise than appraisal ; 
others, like that on Caleb Cushing, seem padded; while still others, like 
that on John Singleton Copley, are merely factual when critical evaluation 
is also of essential importance. Despite such unevennesses the articles, 
generally speaking, are critical, sympathetic, clear-cut, compact, and well 
rounded. The undeviating fair-mindedness with which the contributors 
have treated the most bewildering variety of human beings ever brought 
together between sober maroon bindings is a lasting testimonial to the 
objectivity of American scholarship. 

It is somewhat unfair to single out memoirs for special mention since 
the reader’s attention is naturally attracted by characters of outstanding 
importance while greater skill of research and interpretation may be 


entailed in the preparation of notices of minor or obscure persons. If 


allowance is made for this, however, the more notable biographies may 
be said to include J. G. Randall’s “Salmon Portland Chase”, C. M. 
Fuess’s “ Rufus Choate”, J. A. James's “ George Rogers Clark”, Louise 
P. Kelloge’s “ William Clark”, Carl Van Doren’s “Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens ” and “ James Fenimore Cooper”, Dixon Ryan Fox’s “ DeWitt 
Clinton ”, R. P. Brooks’s “ Howell Cobb ”, H. C. Hockett’s “ Samuel Sul- 
livan Cox”, John Dickinson’s “ Benjamin Robbins Curtis ”, W. P. Eaton’s 
“Charlotte Saunders Cushman”, Allan Nevins’s “Charles Anderson 
Dana”, W. E. Dodd’s “Henry Winter Davis”, N. W. Stephenson’s 
“ Jefferson Davis”, W. J. Ghent’s “ Eugene Victor Debs”, R. E. Cush- 
man’s “James Brooks Dill”, Allen Johnson’s “Stephen Arnold Doug- 
las” (in which he reconciles the antagonistic views of Hodder and Ray 
in regard to the Kansas-Nebraska Act), Christina H. Baker's “ Dorothea 
Lynde Dix”, J. D. Hicks’s “Ignatius Donnelly”, Ellwood Hendrick’s 
“ Tohn- William Draper”, and the essays by W. H. Downes on “ Asher 
Brown Durand ”, “ Frank Duveneck ”, and “ Thomas Eakins ”. 

A perusal of the volumes under review confirms the feeling that biog- 
raphers and historians might more fruitfully devote their energies to full- 
length critical lives of men and women of secondary rank rather than 
thresh over again the familiar data concerning major historical figures. 
Every installment of the Dictionary has revealed opportunities of this 
sort; from the present volumes may be cited such names as John Covade, 
Edgar Cowan, James H. Cowper, George B. Cox, Jacob D. Cox, John 
J. Crittenden, Henry L. Dawes, Jonathan P. Dolliver, and Ignatius Don- 
nelly. One is especially struck by the opportunities offered in the field 
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of Southern biography, thanks to the many sketches of minor characters 
contributed by Broadus Mitchell, John D. Wade, R. P. Brooks, and 
others. 

The democratic criteria applied by the idiots to the selection of 
names for inclusion inevitably raises the question, why other persons 
equally or more important were omitted from the Dictionary. In par- 
ticular the question seems pertinent in regard to the following: Frederick 
A. Chapman (1818-1891), painter and stained-glass decorator; Ellis S. 
Chesbrough (1813-1886), sanitary engineer; Robert Child (1613-1654), 
physician, scientist, and famous “ Remonstrant” of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony; Lucius E. Chittenden (1824-1900), lawyer and historian; Samuel 
P. Choppin (1828-1880), specialist in plastic surgery and ovariotomy; 
samuel W. Chubbuck (1800-1875), inventor and manufacturer of tele-- 
graph apparatus; Jonathan Cilley (1802-1838), victim of one of the 
most famous duels in American history; -Mary Bucklin Claflin (1825~ 
1896), author and humanitarian; Meriwether L. Clark (1846-1899), 
sportsman and author of most of our present day turf rules; Patriek | 
Clark (1818-1887), inventor of important improvements for the steam 
boiler, etc.; Annie Clarke (1845-1902), one of the best known stock 
actresses of her time; Thomas C. Clarke (1827-1901), international 
bridge engineer; Benjamin Coates (1808-1887), abolitionist’and human-. 
itarian; Charles F. Coghlan (1841-1899), actor and playwright; Jennie 
Colias (1828-1887), philanthropist; Katharine Coman (1857-1915), 
economic historian; Edward S. Cooper (1821-1862), surgeon and edu- 
cator; Florence E. Cory (d. 1902), textile designer; Richard K. Crallé . 
(d. 1864), editor of Calhoun’s works; Kate Davis (1863- 1901), actress; 
Edwin De Leon (1828-1891), diplomatic agent and engineer; George 
Derby (1819-1874), sanitarian; John Wood Dodge (1806-1893), por- 
traitist; Harvey B. Dodworth (1822-1891), musician and bandmaster; 
Thomas C. Donaldson (1843-1898), private collector and author of The 
Public Domain; Sir James Douglas (1803-1877), Hudson’s Bay Company 
chief factor and successor to Dr. John McLoughlin at Fort Vancouver; 
John M. Dow (1827-1892), naturalist; and George Duffield (1816-1888), 
hymnologist. 

Misstatements of fact are neither frequent nor, in most cases, serious. 
Three quotations from W. E. Channing (IV. 6-7) contain minor inac- 
curacies, Francis J. Child was survived by three daughters and one 
son, not hy four daughters (IV. 66). The Whig party had not yet 
come into existence in 1828 (IV. 185), and on the same page a wrong 
impression is given of the real point at issue in the Ohio-Michigan 
boundary dispute. Moses Cleaveland’s name is inconsistently spelled 
on pages 188 and 205. The statement that-:the Democratic ‘national 
convention of 1888 failed to endorse the Mills Bill (TV. 209) is untrue, 
for it did so by the unanimous adoption of a special resolution. Greeley 
received the Liberal Republican, not the “ Liberal”, nomination (IV. 443). 
A single short sentence does insufficient justice to Thomas Corwin’s serv- 
ices as minister to Mexico “ during the critical years 1861-64” (IV. 458). 7 
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Lemuel Cox’s structure in 1786 was not “the first bridge across the 
Charles River” (IV. 479) by more than a century. The statement that 
Jane Cunningham Croly was “ probably the first American newspaper 
woman” (IV. 560) overlooks Amelia Bloomer’s activities (II. 385) and 
Cornelia W. Walter’s editorship of the Boston Transcript from 1842 to 
1847 as well as the better known services of various women newspaper 
proprietors in colonial times. There was no “Fillmore ticket” in the 
presidential election of 1852 (IV. 588). The account of Manasseh 
Cutler’s land dealings (V. 13) omits to mention the contract he signed 
with the Treasury Board for an option on three and a half million acres 
of Ohio land. The analysis of the Dawes Severalty Act of 1887 is in- 
exact and misleading (V. 149-150). The memoir of William Rufus 
Day (V. 163-165) omits his significant dissenting opinion in Wilson vs. 
New (243 U.S., 332), which first clearly marked his change from a lib- 
eral attitude toward social legislation to a conservative position. Nor 
do legal scholars esteem Day’s literary style as “ elegant” and “ concise” 
(V. 165), though it possesses other merits. That Lorenzo Dow was the 
“inventor of camp-meetings” (V. 410) is highly dubious, and is not 
claimed for him by the special sketch of Dow in the Dictionary. As for 
typographical errors the expression “had showed” (IV. 442) may per- 
habs be so regarded, but the. most startling one noted is the allegation that 
~m the comédienne Louisa Lane Drew was a “cosmic actress” (V. 455). 
Harvard University. A. M. SCHLESINGER. 


Builders of the Bay Colony. By SamueL Error Morison. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1930. Pp. xiv, 365. $5.00.) 


IncLUpED in this gallery of notable historical portraits for the ter- 
centenary year are “those characters of the first generation who”, says 
the author, “appealed to me most, and who represent the various aspects 
of life” in the first half century of Massachusetts history. They are the 
chosen spirits, certainly, of that time and place, which may explain why 
they look down upon us with somewhat unexpected benignity. There 
are miniatures of the “ promoters and precursors”, Hakluyt, Captain 
John Smith, Morton of Merrymount; then on a larger scale Master John 
White of Dorchester, the two John Winthrops (but not Endecott nor 
Thomas Dudley) ; Thomas Shepard, best loved of the clergy, John Hull, 
Henry Dunster, Nathaniel Ward, Robert Child, John Eliot, Anne Brad- 
street. Here is New England Puritanism on its highest level. 

Morison’s book in fact is written in a tone of spirited rebuttal against 
the views of early Massachusetts which have been most ably developed 
by James Truslow Adams. “It is always easier”, he reminds us, “to 
condemn an alien way of life than to understand it.” The builders of 
the Bay colony, he insists, were “moved by purposes utterly foreign to 
the present America”, and must be judged historically in the light of 
their age and of their intent. He has no difficulty in showing that many 
of the current implications of the term Puritanism were absurdly remote 
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from seventeenth century standards. He does well, certainly, to restore 
the true center of gravity to religion. And he scores heavily against a 
central point in the revisionists’ case. “Were the settlers of Massa- 
chusetts Bay Puritans?” he asks in a witty appendix.” This question he 
answers with an emphatic affirmative, upsetting the purported statistical 
basis for assuming that “ four out of five” of the rank and file were out 
of sympathy with Puritanism. But to some it will appear that he has 
pressed his refutation too far: that he has not allowed sufficient weight 
to such supporting incentives to the Puritan migration as social disorders 
and economic difficulties at home, especially in East Anglia. ; 
The author has nowhere disguised his “ warm interest and respect ” 
for his characters. Even though in most of these studies he has not gone 
far beyond the familiar sources, he has been able to make these men 
live again. Where will one’ find a more sympathetic—or accurate— 
account of the place of the clergy in that peculiar society than in his 
“Master Thomas Shepard”? Harvard under Dunster comes to life, and 
appears not unworthy of the recognition bestowed upon it thus early by 
the elder English universities. (At-last we have a plausible explanation >- 
of the order of listing its graduates.) At the same time the tone is 
perhaps excessively defensive—“ we must not cavil at the ways of saints”. 
The case for the intolerance of the theocracy has never been more èf, 
fectively put, but one wonders if Professor Morison himself is entirely ~ 
convinced? Occasionally he reveals misgivings. Its immediate neces- 
sity he confines to a short period; its ultimate justification he discovers 
only after the lapse of two centuries with the late flowering of the well- 
pruned tree of Puritanism in the generation of Channing, Emerson, Haw- 
- thorne, and Thoreau! It is well enough to explain some of the less 
agreeable features of the Puritan régime as “the way things were done 
in the seventeenth century ”, but this formula may be used also to explain 
several items on the credit side, such as that craftsmanship in houses and 
silver for which the author reveals the fine appreciation of the connois- 
seur. Was not this also generically English of that time? True, Puri- 
tanism is thus shown not utterly hostile to esthetics. Professor Morison 
warmly champions the poetic genius of Anne Bradstreet against con- | 
descending literary historians, who, he surmises, have read only ‘her 
worst verse. But Moses Coit Tyler, for one, wrote of her with balance 
and no little sympathy, and quoted freely from several of the poems here 
cited as her best. - 
There is much admirable writing in these essays to sustain the author’s 
brilliant literary reputation, but also a good deal of current slang which 
rings out of tune in that finished style. One must look sharply to detect 
even minor errors of scholarship. Only one need be recorded, and that 
because it has appeared elsewhere. Hakluyt’s Discourse on Western ` 
_ Planting was not a promotion tract addressed to the English people, 
as is implied (p. 5), but a memorial to the queen which was not printed 
until the nineteenth century and apparently was read by few contempo- 
. faries in manuscript. 


The University of Michigan. l . V. W. CRANE. 
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Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to America. 
Edited by Extizasera Donnan, Professor of Economics and 
Sociology in Wellesley College. Volume I., 1441-1700. [Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, Publication no. 409.] (Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1930. Pp. x, 495. 
$3-50-) 

Tis volume comports with the high standards with which we have 
long been familiar in the documentary publications of the Carnegie In- 
stitution under Dr. Jameson’s guidance. The provenience’' and elucida- 
tions are admirable, and the introductions, to the records of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries respectively, are well considered. A second 
volume will extend the general collection to 1807 when the British and 
American governments prohibited slave importations, and a third will 
shift the emphasis “ from the history of the trade to the connection of 
the Thirteen Colonies with that trade” (preface). 

This particularization announced for the third volume is an implicit 
acknowledgment that categories are, called for; and I think some com- 
partmenting would have been expedient in volume I. which treats, 
among other things, “the beginnings of African exploitation, the friction 
of European countries in Africa, the development of great commercial 
companies for the control of the traffic, the struggle for Spanish-American 
markets, the methods of trade, and its effect on English policy, in the 
West Indies”. The chronological order in which the diverse documents 
are presented gives one who peruses the successive pages a sense of 
watching a kaleidoscope. It may be said in defense that this is an as- 
semblage, not a treatise. The fact remains that few concur with the 
legendary lady who found the dictionary charming because it so often 
changed the subject. An elaborate index merely mitigates the effect of 
scattering contemporary general analyses throughout the thick volume, 
and of interrupting the vivid threads of the Royal African Company’s 
business with a sprinkling of irrelevant (and partly immaterial) items 
from the Spanish archives. 

Another problem which evidently confronted the editor was that of 
selection, and in particular whether to reprint what is accessible in the 
larger libraries. The decision was affirmative, so the reader finds fa- 
miliar passages from Azurara, Merolla, Bosman, and other old friends. 
One wonders as to the next volume how much room will be left for other 
things after the pages of Snelgrave and Francis Moore have been requi- 
sitioned for all the good matter which they contain. The answer is 
doubtless that automatically an increase in bulk and interest of archival ` 
and informal material with each passing decade must compress more and 
more the space afforded to selections from authors of old repute. 

The volume gives little of the slaves’ point of view; but that is the 
lament, certainly not the fault, of the editor. One slaving captain said 
in 1693, disapproving the callousness of his fellows toward the negroes: 
“I can’t think there is any intrinsick value in'one colour more than an- 
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other, nor that white is better than black, only we think so because we are 
so, and are prone to judge favourably in our own/case, as well as the 
blacks, who ‘in odium of the colour, say the devil ig white, and so paint 
him” (p. 403). But even this enlightened sailor had nothing to say con- 
cerning the personal or tribal traits of the men and women in his custody. 
Ignorant of their languages, and they of his, he had/little occasion or op- 
portunity for appraisal. It was the planters, who had to live and work 
with the blacks, who differentiated Coromantee from Foulah and Eho 
from Congo. If ship captains and supercargoes concerned themselves 
at all in such matters it was merely to reflect the preferences of the 
colonial markets. In this volume the planters, in a sense, have no hearing. 
Nevertheless the collection as it stands is rich and freshly informing. 
To me it was not known, for example, that for some years each Royal 
African ship was expected to take on a parcel of Gold Coast slaves and 
use them as police over a cargo to be procured at Whydah (pp. 361, 407), 
or that as early as 1700 the Congo slave trade ified as far as two 
hundred leagues into the interior (p. 458). In short, while giving little 
ground for changing the general view of the trade as presented by latter- 
day students, and yielding not enough data to invite a revision red statis- 
tical estimates or conjectures, it permits an enlargement of’ ey 
in a hundred details of a complicated, unsavory business. 
Yale University. Urrrca B. Pures. Ni 
Johnson of the Mohawks: a Biography of Sir William Johnson, 
Irish Immigrant, Mohawk War Chief, American Soldier, Empire 
Bilder. By ARTHUR Pounp, in collaboration with Ricparp E. 
` Day, Litt.D. (New York: Macmillan Co pany. 1930. Pp. 
xvii, 556. $5.00.) i i , 
Lords of the Valley: Sir William Johnson and his Mohawk Brothers. 
By Frora WARREN SEYMOUR. (New Yor Longmans, Green 
and Company. 1930. Pp. 278. $3.00.) | 
THE author of the first of these books attempts a portrayal of the 
life and character of Sir William Johnson, the central figure in all trans- 
` actions relating to the northern and western Pea during that sig- 
nificant international conflict which resulted in the English conquest of 
New France. In the main, the ground covered extends from 1738, the 
year of Johnson’s arrival in New York, to the year | of his death in 1774. 
The’ recent publication of The Sir William Johnson Papers now makes 
more readily accessible the sources for the area and period of Johnson’s 
activities, which will enable scholars henceforth to present in a truer light 
the conflict which raged in the northern and weste! woods. The chief 
reliance of the author of the present work is “Opn that indispensable 
source. That the best possible use has been made of the material in the 
present instance may be questioned. Nevertheless Mr. Pound has 
attained what the reviewer considers a fair appraisal of the monumental _ 
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achievements, and failures, of Johnson. It is an excellent antidote to the 
prejudices which Parkman so firmly fixed in the minds of readers of his 
attractive pages. Whenever the impact of whites and Indians was con- 
cerned, Parkman succeeded mightily in placing the latter, together with 
their great protector, in an unfavorable light. 

Johnson’s early career in America, as a protégé of his uncle, Admiral 
Peter Warren, is carefully analyzed. There was much tradition to cut 
away, and Mr. Pound has succeeded in presenting an accurate picture of 
the voung pioneer’s activities on the Mohawk, as farmer and trader. 
The early contacts of the young Irishman with the neighboring Mohawks 
soon resulted in the establishment of a reputation among the Indians as 
a neighbor and trader whose word could be relied upon. From this point 
Johnson rose rapidly to a commanding position in the province of New 
York, and ultimately to the office of sole Superintendent of Indian Affairs 
for the northern district. 

Students of the period have come to recognize that Johnson’s influence 
on the destinies of the English speaking peoples in North America, in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, was greater than that of any other 
person. Mr. Pound does not produce new evidence of this fact, but 
through the avenue of approach which he furnishes, we are enabled to 
see it more clearly. The chief theme of the book is the contribution — 

oi Sir William in keeping open the one line of communication with the 

7 great West, which lay along the valleys of the Hudson and the Mohawk, 
and by way of the Great Lakes. This route was an exposed one, and 
it could be preserved, and the way to the West kept open, only by main- 
taining friendly relations with the Six Nations. The responsibility for 
the Indian negotiations leading to this end was Johnson’s. And after 
the cession of New France and the West to England in 1763 there 

. began the great westward movement of the whites, which precipitated 
a problem scarcely less difficult, in preventing the encroachment of the 
settlers upon Indian lands. Such an invasion meant the destruction of, 
the fur trade and the hostility of the natives. Upon Johnson again fell 
the difficult task of reconciling the various conflicting interests. 

The author’s practice of relegating footnotes to the appendix can not 
be too severely condemned. Among the notes one finds no reference to 
Wood’s scholarly life of Wuhan Shirley, or Mcllwain’s edition of 
Wraxall’s Abridgment of the Indian Affairs .. . in the Colony of New 
York, both of which are indispensable. He dilates at length upon the 
struggle between Johnson and General Shirley, but makes no mention of 
the bitter controversy between the former and Governor Carleton of 
Canada. One also misses a clear analysis of the details of Indian adminis- 
tration, particularly on the financial side, with which Johnson was greatly 
concerned. 

` Miss Sermour’s Lords of the Valley is another, but much briefer 
popular account of Johnson. It is based upon the same sources of in- 
formation as the foregoing work of Pound’s. It is a chatty, romantic 
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account, with little or no emphasis upon the: great significance of John- 
son’s management of Indian affairs as an imperial task. The writer 
passes lightly over some phases of the subject which Pound elaborates, 
such as Sir William’s ancestry and his domestic lapses. There are no 
citations to sources, even though one finds throughout the book extensive 
quotations from the sources, This makes the work of less value for 
scholarly use. But it was evidently the intention to produce only a popu- 
larly written narrative. There is appended a short bibliographical note, 
` in which one misses both William Shirley, a biography by Wood, and 
Correspondence of William Shirley, edited by Lincoln. The latter is 
especially valuable in understanding the controversy between Shirley and 
Johnson.’ On page 276 Dickinson should be Dickerson. An index is 
lacking. ` 


(S 


Miami Unsverstty. C. E. CARTER. 


The Adams Family. By James TrusLow Apams. (Boston: Little, 

Brown and Company. 1930. Pp. vi, 364. $4.00.) 

Tue plan and intention of Dr. Adams’s book are"unusual; indeed it 
.may well be that it shall long remain unique in its class, for hardly could 
another American family be found to which his mode of treatment would 
be appropriate in anything like the same degree. American democracy. 
unfavorable to hereditary political influence. Family migration, more\- ™ 
frequent than in any other country, makes such inheritance far less likely 
than in old-settled lands like England, 


Where Aylmer followed Aylmer at the hall, 
And Averill Averill at the’ rectory. 


No such family successions of political eminence as have occurred in the 
aristocracies of England and Rome are to be expected'!in our history; and 
‘no American family conspicuous in public life has ever shown such.a 
combination of extraordinary character and extraordinary intelligence 
and gift of expression as has been manifested for at least four genera- 
tions in the family founded by John Adams. Of this family (to which, 
he tells us, he is nowise related) Mr. Adams has undertaken to write a 
biography—not such a history as could easily be made of many a family — 
by composing a succession of biographies of individual members, but a 
narrative unified by constant reference to those permanent traits held in 
common by the Adamses from generation to Bengianet, to a degree quite 
unusual among us. 

What have been these common characteristics? Ae can see the 
differences between the explosive John and his grandson the calm, cool, 
judicious Charles Francis the elder, or, even in the same generation, that 
just vanished, between the sturdy Charles Francis II., man of affairs, the 
reflective literary Henry, and the gloomy-minded Brooks. But all ` 
Adamses seem to have had in superlative degree that quality rarest among 
American public men, independence of character and of thought. All have © 
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been highly conscientious, honorable, public-spirited, incapable of twisting 
public service into a means for private advancement. All have had the 
mental habit of looking instinctively at the larger aspects of public life 
and human history. All have had unusual gifts of expression, a strong 
impulse toward the pen, and that self-consciousness that leads to the writ- 
ing of diaries and autobiographies. All, however familiar with Europe 
and its culture, have been good Americans, in the sense of being ardent in 
defense of their country’s rights and interests, and well content to share 
its life rather than that of the’ older lands. ; 

Dr. Adams has achieved his purpose with distinguished success, both 
as to the permanent elements held in common by the successive generations 
and as to the individual lives. His book well deserves its Pulitzer Prize 
and the popularity which—if for once we can believe publishers’ adver- 
tisements—it has already obtained. Written with great literary skill, it is 
evidently destined, along with higher successes, “to supersede the last 
fashionable novel on the tables of young ladies” (Macaulay’s hope), and 
to carry aknowledge of much American history into quarters where only 
“best sellers” can carry it. No doubt many of its readers are already 
fathiliar with the last generation of Adamses through Henry’s Education, 
and some of them through the manly autobiography of his brother 
Charles; but it will be a great and needed service to draw renewed public 
attention to the neglected merits of those two great statesmen, John and 
John Quincy, of whose lives and characters Mr. Adams gives a truly 
admirable account. It is a pleasure to see also that, he duly appreciates 
the heroic Abigail, a woman who would have been illustrious in the annals 
of any house, and whose bright and discerning pen illuminates many years 
of American history. | 

Neither John Adams nor his son John Quincy is now a popular char- 
acter. Among the countless statues in our cities hardly one commemorates 
either of them. Neither of them obtained the reward of reélection, though. 
half the Presidents who have won it have been inferior to them in quality 
and in deserts. Who was the greatest constructive statesman of the 
Revolution if it was not John Adams? Who ever entered upon the 
Presidency better fitted for its duties than his son, or with a higher or 
more intelligent conception of its opportunities? Of neither of these 
‘Presidents is there an adequate biography, or an adequate publication of 
their excellent letters, and Dr. Adams’s book will be the chief guide of 
most readers toward appreciation of the two. 

Dr. Adams duly emphasizes the tragic aspect of his story. John 
Adams’s robust independence, his determination to follow firmly what he 
thought to be right and for the best interests of his country,-succeeded on 
the whole well in his time. The same traits in his accomplished and high- _ 
minded son succeeded till he became President. By that time the tide 
was running differently. “The forces which had moved John Adams in 
1776 had coincided with the major social forces of that time. Growing 
industrialism, the expansion of the West, a constantly widening electorate, 
the rise of democracy, had all powerfully deflected the social forces of 
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_John Quincy’s time. It was clear that the forces which moved Adams and 
the forces which moved society, so far from coinciding, were rapidly 
diverging, and that Adams, moving straight along the family line, was 
already far from the social and political opinions which spelled power in 
1825 and were more and more to do so.” From the time when the people 
became passionately resolved to entrust supreme power to a mind like 
Andrew Jackson’s, the divergence was indeed to proceed further and 
further. Times changed; they could not change the Adamses. 


Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni, 


and the chief public service of Charles Francis the elder, vital to the 
republic, and all those of Charles Francis IL, notable services in several 
lines, all had to be performed in positions not elective. 

But whatever grave reflections Mr. Adams’s narrative may excite, he 
has produced a book which every intelligent young,man may profitably 
read for the splendid examples it presents of manly independence, en- 
lightened patriotism, and unselfish devotion to the public service } and older 
persons may read it with pride that our history has contained lives so T 


N, 


in the fruits of intelligence and public spirit. a 
i yor 
The Library of Congress. J. F. JAMESON N, 
George Washington. By Rurert HucHes. Volume HI, The 
Savior of the States, 1777-1781. (New York: William Morrow 
and Company. 1930. Pp. x, 820. $5.00.) 


In his first volume, Mr. Hughes carried his life of Washington from 
1732 to 1762. His second volume concludes with the Battle of Trenton at 
the end of 1776. In the present volume he carries his narrative from the 
Princeton campaign to the final scene of the war in the siege and sur- 
render of Yorktown. Presumably this volume will be followed by at least 
one more, giving the life of Washington through his administration as 
President and to his death at Mount Vernon. | 

In explanation of the monumental dimensions of his work, the author 
writes in his Afterword: 


C 


This biography began blithely as a one-volume study of certain 
neglected phases of Washington’s career and character. It seems doomed 
to go on forever and forever, piling up tomes of increasing bulk and’ 
diminishing scope. 

-The fault is really Washington’ s for living so vast and various a life 
of such unrivalled significance in so many fields. Further blame is due 
to those who keep turning up important documents and revising earlier 
attitudes. . 

I am not, alas, one of those strong characters who are able to say NO 
to thousands of picturesque or significant deeds and utterances of the hero, 
and deny thein publication. I look with envy on authors who are gifted 
with the power to write more or less brilliant one-volume biographies of 
enormous men, and I falter in awe before those who can serenely put 
forth what are fashionably called evaluations. ... An evaluation of 
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familiarity with the stage on which Harris played the stellar réle and un- 
familiarity, also, with the methods and resources available to students of 
diplomatic history. The editing has been done with obvious care and 
conscience and yet the footnotes carry many suppositions and alleged 
mysteries which could have been readily cleared up by reference to other 
source material easily available. 

By the publication of this journal the former portraiture of Townsend 
Harris is not greatly modified. Dr. W. E. Griffis used this manuscript 
collection as the primary source for his biography of Harris published 
in 1895. Dr. Griffis also gave to the Library of Congress a typewritten 
manuscript copy of the journal which has been available for many years. 
There yet remains the task, and the opportunity, to write a critical biog- 
raphy of the man which, while leaving his fame undimmed, will take into 
account phases of his conduct that, once known, have to be explained. 
Harris was @ more human person than he yet appears to be from anything 
which has been published about him. His statesmanship, likewise, de- 
serves morg critical attention than it has received. At this point a caution 
The Hotta manuscripts in Japan are now in the process of 
nslated into English, They are understood to reveal the Japanese 
the story in a very convincing manner. Many of Harris’s charges 
ad faith fall to the ground when one knows what the Japanese govern- 
ment had supposed it was agreeing to in the Perry treaty. The task of 
translation is peculiarly formidable and will require several more years 
for completion. Meanwhile the student will do well to make no final 
judgments on either Harris or the Japanese with whom he dealt. 

Professor Cosenza has done a faithful work and has dug in the desert a 
well to which many will come with gratitude. Viewing the subject 
broadly, however, one may question whether the best choice was made of 
a subject to enhance the memory of Harris. The latter’s most important 
literary output was his dispatches to the Secretary of State. Very few of 
them have been published although they have long been’ available. Pro- 
fessor Cosenza might have made them the basis of his editing and have 
used the journals as source material to embroider his footnotes. The net 
result would have been a more valuable contribution made at little or no 
greater cost of money or labor. Harris was an even greater statesman 
than is revealed by his journals. 






Washington, D. C. TYLER DENNETT. 


Abraham Lincoln: a Cartoon History. By ALBERT SHAW. Volume 
I, The Path to the Presidency; volume II., The Year of his 
Election. (New York: Review of Reviews Corporation. 1929. 
Pp. xiii, 263; 277. $8.00.) 
Tars work is in the main an appeal by, word and picture to a popular 

audience. The text is not a compact well-organized narrative but rather 

an informal chatty compilation of the best secondary works in the field. 

The author has culled his materials from the highways, if not the byways. 
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of the vast world of Lincolntana. Beveridge, Rhodes,’ Halstead, Herndon, 
Barton, and a dozen more writers are drawn upon for material in more or 
less lengthy excerpts. 

It would be unfair to expect much in the way of new contribution from 
a work of this type. The account is on the whole catholic and sound. 
The author does not exploit the legends and tales that have so often af- 
flicted Lincoln items. Nor is every new development presented as one of 
the successive steps in an inevitable Lincoln destiny.: Some readers will 
naturally wish for more Lincoln material and less general background, 
especially in view of the fact that many developments in the career of the 
Illinois rail-splitter have been ignored or only briefly stated. . 

There is a long digression (I. 34-30) on the party politics of the 
twenty years preceding Lincoln’s political activities in Illinois which after 
all does not succeed in explaining Lincoln’s early political affiliations. 
Indeed, the author fails to present accurately the essentials of the Whig 
position when he identifies it as virtually the same thing National 
Republicanism (J. 51). Again, as a result of accepting the 







ment from active politics in the years that followed. ‘Moreover, in reje 
ing the Whig and Abolition theory that it was a war of conquest instigated 
by a greedy slave power, one may properly question whether the war does 
find complete justification in the circumstances of its origin. 

In the field of the general narrative, the author exposes himself to 
challenge as to the accuracy of the charge of Van Buren’s nailing “ his 
pro-slavery flag to the mast” with his inaugural address (I. 64), and as to 
Tyler’s lack of genuine Whig status (I. 99), and as’ to the enactment of 
the Compromise of 1850 as a single bill (I. 161). The time is rapidly 
approaching when some historical scholar will have to make clear that 
there was no “ Compromise of 1850” in fact: that Clay’s proposals had 
failed; that the “ Omnibus Bill” had in the rough going lost all its items 
/but one; and that when the five statutes were enacted which corresponded 
in scope with the Clay Compromise, each passed on its merits in the 
absence of any generally prevailing spirit of compromise. As a result, 
in spite of this legislation, the disunion crisis of 1850-1851 proved to be a 
serious forerunner of the secession crisis of ten years later. 

It is of doubtful wisdom to reprint the letter of December 22, 1859, 
to John J. Crittenden, which was originally published by Judd Stewart 
(1909) and later included in the Tracy collection, but concerning the 
authenticity of which there is grave doubt. But these may be minor 
matters. For the general reader this work, with the well-tempered nar- 
rative and the occasional philosophical comments of a publicist whose 
storehouse of wisdom shows the harvest of a long and distinguished 
career, will doubtless become a standard in Lincoln literature. To the 
historical scholar its chief value lies in the large list of contemporary 
illustrations, mainly cartoons, that are reprinted in its pages. These 
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constitute valuable source material concerning the trends of public 
opinion; it is unfortunate that the cuts are not listed in a table of contents. 
These cartoons overlap somewhat ‘the material brought out by Brentano 
in 1918, entitled American Caricatures Pertaining to the Civil War (1856- 
1872). 


Western Reserve University. ARTHUR C. COLE. 


John Charles Frémont: an Explanation of hs Career. By 
CARDINAL Goopwin. (Palo Alto: Stanford University Press. 
1930. Pp. 285. $4.00.) 

THe highly controversial career of Frémont will long be a subject 
for historical study. Materials are still slowly appearing—the reviewer 
has collected many new letters within the last two years. All who are 
interested in the subject must be grateful for Mr. Goodwin’s contribution 
to the riddle. He has not written a full biography, but has contented 
himself with focusing his main attention upon three critical parts of Fré- 
mont’s life: the Bear Flag War in California, the command of the De- 
partment of the West in St. Louis in 1861, and the unfortunate railroad 
venttires following the war. In dealing with the first he has relied, aside 
from materials in print, upon manuscripts in the Bancroft collections at 
- Berkeley; in dealing with the second, upon government documents and 
the recent work of Dr. Shannon upon military administration in the Civil 
War; and in treating the third, upon the reports of Congressional in- 
vestigators regarding the tangled affairs of the Memphis, El Paso, and 
Pacific Railroad. No new facts of a striking character are developed; 
in fact, there is a surprising paucity of really fresh information. But 
marshaling his material in great detail, Dr. Goodwin offers an interesting 
and at some points able interpretation of them. 

The interpretation is consistently and unrelentingly hostile to Frémont. 
Dr. Goodwin deals with the problem, always difficult and here dangerous, 
of character; and he unqualifiedly condemns Frémont. Whether the 
facts justify his severity is a subject on which men will continue to 
disagree as they disagreed in 1850 and 1870. No one can read the fa- 
miliar evidence without feeling that it indicts Frémont’s intellect se- 
verely; but does it really indict his integrity? At some points Mr. 
Goodwin appears to display prejudice. Twice (pp. 13, 142) he submits 
accusations against Frémont’s chastity which are supported by no real 
evidence, and which are in total defiance of everything else we know of 
the man. It seems unreasonable to blame him because he did not de- 
nounce Kit Carson for taking the scalp of a murdering Indian. Carson 
may be blamed, but surely not Frémont, who was not present or in control 
of his scout. In writing of 1861, Dr. Goodwin says that it must be ad- 
‘mitted that Frémont was “ criminally careless, unpardonably extravagant, 
and that grave doubts as to his honesty are justified”. Careless—yes; 
victimized—very probably; but that he was dishonest there’is no shred 
of evidence to prove, and every circumstance makes the accusation in- 
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credible. Dr. Goodwin pronounces Frémont a “ vagrant”, a “ drifter ”, 
and in morals a “loose constructionist”. To the reviewer, Frémont’s 
deficiencies were of common sense, not of morals. Far from being a 
drifter, his great fault was that‘he acted constantly upon hot impulse. 
_ He was a dreamer, unfit for positions of great responsibility ; but it is 
hard to believe that Jessie Benton could have givenlifelong worship to 
any but an honorable man. The volume is the ablest statement of the 
case against Frémont yet made. But at no point does it clinch its chief 
accusations beyond dissent, and its criticism would have been more ef- 
fective if less extreme. 


Columbia University. ' ALLAN NEVINS. 


l ' 
The Kingdom of Saint James: a Narrative of the Mormons. By 
Mito M. Quarre, Secretary, Burton Historical'Collection, Detroit. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1930. ° Pp. 284. $4.00.) 


Wuen Robert Louis Stevenson wrote his history of recent happenings 
in Samoa he entitled his book 4 Footnote to History. Dr. Quaife’s 
Kingdom of Saint James may in like fashion be called a footnote both 
to'the history of Wisconsin and Michigan and to the history of | 
monism in-the United States. It was while the author was in the Wis. 
consin Historical Society that he became interested in the singular career ~~. 
of James J. Strang, called by a former Wisconsin author a “ Moses of 
the Mormons”. The colossal assumptions of this Mormon leader stim- 
ulated Mr. Quaife’s curiosity and for some years he has searched with 
great diligence for all existing sources that throw light on both the man 
and his followers. He rescued from oblivion the Voree Herald and the 
Northern Islander, successive organs of the theocracy; he found the 
boyhood diary of Strang; he unearthed a number of copies of the Book 
of the Law of the Lord, based like the Book of Mormon on metallic plates, 
revealed to the prophet by angelic vision. He also! visited and secured 
the reminiscences of a number of Strang’s descendants and a few remal 
ing followers yet living in Wis¢onsin. 

After going to Michigan the-author studied in detail Strang’s political 
career in that state’s legislature, and his aspirations to be sent to Con- 
gress. These political activities explain in large part the opposition to 
the Kingdom of St. James on Beaver Island in Lake Michigan and the 
treasonable character of the man, who while acting as the people’s repre- 
sentative, formulated a code demanding absolute dbedience to himself 

s “King of the Earth by direct appointment of God”. 

Mr. Quaife aptly characterizes the followers of King Strang and 
the subjects of his kingdom in Roosevelt’s telling phrase, the “lunatic 
fringe of Society ”. There were at the height of Strang’s power twenty-- 
six hundred such followers most of whom were simple- minded, honest - 
dupes led away by the transcendent claims of the prophet who became 
king and duly impressed by his coronation, when clad in a robe of bright 
red he had placed on his brow “a crown of metal with stars in front”. 
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Even though Strang may have been in some measure self-deluded, that 
does not condone the absurdities of his actions. On the other hand he 
was in some degree a “benevolent” despot, in advance of his time on 
matters of personal hygiene, health regulations, conservation of natural 
resources, and the prohibition of the use of liquor. His economic pro- 
visions were less effective and for the most part his subjects were wretch- 
edly poor and lived in great destitution on their island home. It was his’ 
absolutism in sumptuary decrees and in the regulation of the minutiæ 
of his subjects’ daily life together with the introduction and practice of 
polygamy that wrought his downfall, after he had been ten years a 
prophet and for five had worn the robes and responsibilities of royalty. 
He was assassinated by his own followers and after his death his sub- 
jects were driven into exile by the “ gentiles ” of the vicinity, with whom 
Strang had previously had several serious clashes. 

The narrative is by turns amusing and tragic, nearly always incredible 
were it not for the evidence of the documents. Mr. Quaife has given it 
just the proper fillip by an ironical style, with satirical comment and 
allusion. 


; Louise PHELPS KELLOGG. 
, . « ‘ * + ~ 
a The State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sctences. Editor-in-Chief, Edwin R. A. 
Seligman; Associate Editor, Alvin Johnson. Volume II, Alliance- 
. Brigandance. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1930, pp. xxvi, 696, 
$7.50.) The task of the historian is to recover past episodes or develop- 
ments and to reconstruct vanished civilizations. More and more he bor- 
rows from the social sciences techniques, principles, and knowledge. 
Volume II. of the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences makes such bor- 
rowing easier. The man whose problems include the study of undeveloped 
peoples will find in the article on anthropology a summary of the evolution 
of anthropological thought and a statement, somewhat warped by the 
influence of a particular school, regarding current anthropological practice. 
The student of economic history will find useful aids in the rather ex-. 
tensive group of articles dealing with aviation, the automobile industry, 
balance of trade, banking, the American Federation of Labor, anarchism, 
and bolshevism. The investigator of religious thought and institutions 
will welcome the articles on atheism, anti-clericalism, Brahmanism, and 
Hinduism. Occasionally the historian will find articles which fall within 
his own bailiwick such as the series of three on archives and those on the 
Articles of Confederation, the Anti-Corn Law League, and Alsace- 
Lorraine. l ; 

Much of the material in this volume may be found in a general en- 
cyclopedia. Why multiply reference apparatus? The volume under 
review seems to present the editors’ answer to such a question. The 
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_limitation of the scope of this work makes aml ‘on the one hand a 
fuller discussion of general subjects and on the other a nicer discrimina- 
tion in the subdivision of the fields of thought. So anti-militarism is 
discussed as something different from pacifism and anti-radicalism’ as 
distinct from conservatism. Such discriminations jmake for clarity of 
thought on the problems arising out of human soci 
To a surprising degree the policy of the editots is reflected in the 
diverse articles of volume II. Wherever such a method is appropriate 
the contributor traces the evolution of thought in his particular field from 
the beginning to the present and then proceeds toj a survey of current 
opinion. Although the authors seem to have been docile enough to accept 
the editorial pattern for their contributions, they have not always been 
able to suppress their private predilections and prejudices. The historian 
who wanders into this repository of fact and theory will do well. to take 
his principles of historical criticism with him. ‘ 

' One of the aspects of editorial policy that seems to be of ‘doubtful 
wisdom is the inclusion of biographies. The spacejoccupied by what are 
for the most part little better than thumb-nail sketches could have been 
utilized to better advantage. Volume IT. of the Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, however, is, in spite of the triticisms, a notable addition 
to a notable series. ` 
Yale University. ; ALE HENRY GABRIEL. . 


Der Untergang Roms im Abendlindischen Denken: ein Betirag sur 
Geschichtsschretbung und: gum Dekadenzproblem.; Von Walther Rehm. 
[Das Erbe der Alten: Schriften über Wesen und Wirkung der Antike, 
Zweite Reihe, Gesammelt und herausgegeben von Otto Immisch. Heft 
XVIII.] (Leipzig, Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1930, pp. viii, 
176, 6.50M.) All that. lives, because it lives must also die. “Nos 
ames se sont corrompues à mesure que nos sciences et nos arts se sont 
avancés a la perfection.” Such thoughts are- decadence ideas. The 
concept and sentiment of decadence have reappeared in various forms 
in European thought, and have turned to the fall of Rome as a great 
spectacle the account of which gave them free scope, and the cause of 
which it was their special function to explain. ' And, in revenge, the 
contemplation of the decline of ancient culture has built up the feeling 
and consciousness of decadence. Thus a long conversation, begun even 
before the event by Polybius, has been carried on by leading thinkers of 
the West, each of them explaining and depicting that event in accordance 
with his idea of decadence, and, in doing so, iching and enlarging 

’ that concept to accord with the intellectual and emotional content of his 
. times. It is this conversation which is- here recounted. The book is not 
strictly speaking a survey of the historiography of the fall of Rome.. Like 
Dr. Rehm’s two previous books it is a product of the type of philosophical 
literary research inspired by Dilthey. 
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Spengler’s Decline of the West has widely advertised the interest of 
post-war Germany in decadence. Rehm does not mention Spengler. His 
report of the European discussion about Rome does not extend beyond - 
Nietzsche, the last, he says, to speak “in representative fashion”. But, 
whether deliberately or not, Dr. Rehm provides a background against 
which one might attempt to place Spengler. Yet most readers will not 
find in that fact the main value of this interesting book. It is a long 
and narrow strip which Dr. Rehm has cut through the “ seamless robe of 
history ”, but it occasionally reveals with surprising clearness how the 
pattern of men and thoughts has been woven together. The juxtaposition 
of the views upon this one subject of such thinkers as Otto of Freising, 
Petrarch, Rousseau, and Gibbon brings into relief how differently men 
have thought of man. 


The Johns Hopkins Unversity. Freperic C. LANE. 


The Life of Mahomet. By Emile Dermenghem. (New York, Dial 
Press, 1930, pp. xii, 353, $5.00.) This book in its frankly popular appeal 
fills a gap. Those of us who are concerned seriously with the problem of 
Mohammed and with the beginnings of Islam are often puzzled when we 
are asked to recommend a fairly trustworthy book for the information of a 
reader who has no intention of specializing, or even as an introduction 
for one who may perhaps, if interested, read further and more deeply. 
The available books are either old and out of date, or heavy with details 
and controversy, or prejudiced and one-sided—in one direction or the 
ther, or light-minded, or all these things at once. But M. Dermenghem’s 
ok, while readable, has also a solid basis; it is plain that he knows the 
ources ” although he almost never refers to them. He is careful, too, 
suggest different sides and possibilities; his reader who wishes to go 
‘ther will have little to unlearn. It is, in fact, astonishing how many 
ils have been worked artistically into these few pages of large type. 
e handling, too, chapter by chapter, is vivid and skillful; the true 
hasis of topic is kept, from the beginning, with an account of Selman, 
Persian, as the background of Islam, to the death of the Prophet amid 
ors of the appearance of farcical imitators. It is evidently of the plan 
wr the book to give very few footnotes—those given are plainly after- 
thoughts, supplementing and correcting—and no bibliographical refer- 
ences. A map would have been a help for the reader, but we may be glad 
that there has been no attempt at pseudo-illustrations. The translating 
has been well done, although Pierre le Vénérable should be, in English, 
just Peter the Venerable. A curious misprint in both text and index 
(pp. 121, 344) is Dronghty for Doughty. It is interesting to note that the 
French original is listed at fifteen francs. 


Hartford Theological Seminary. D. B. MACDONALD. 














The Hundred and the Hundred Rolls: an Outline of Local Government 
in Medieval England. By Helen M. Cam, Fellow and Lecturer of Girton 
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College, Cambridge. (London, Methuen and Company, 1930, pp. xv, 296, 
15.8.) The purpose of this book, the author says, is “to provide a guide 
to the study of the three great volumes of the Rotult Hundredorum and 
Placita Quo Warranto printed early in the nineteenth century, and to give 
a sketch of the local governmental system at work in the reign of Edward 
I”, In the opinion of the reviewer, Miss Cam has well attained her 
object. Her discussion is clear and adequate, her chapters nicely organ- 
ized, her style simple and pleasing. Her volume has no pretention of 
being more than it is—a somewhat popular work of description and illus- 
tration, like the other volumes that have appeared in the series of The 
Antiquary’s Books. 

Brief chapters trace the development of fial administration from the 
Norman Conquest to the accession of Edward I. and serve to introduce 
his great inquests. These are then treated in detail: the procedure fol- 
- lowed, the records made, and the use to which they were put. Appendixes 
give the articles of inquiry, name the commissioners, list the hundreds 
with their lords, and index the unpublished rolls. But the meat of the 
volume is a. full analysis of the materials embraced in the returns of 
1274-1275, arranged under two main heads: the work of the shire and the 
work of the hundred. 

Here the reader may find a wealth of information on sheriffs, coroners, 
constables, bailiffs, beadles, serjeants, and the other officials whose use- ` 
fulness to the king was equaled only by their unpopularity throughout 
the countryside. He may learn much of courts, lawsuits, and executions; 
of taxes, fines, and accounts; of police, musters, and public works. An 
incidentally he will meet a choice array of thirteenth century tran 
grafters, and racketeers. 

There is the castellan at Scarborough who lured the burgesses’ pi 
within his precincts by scattering corn outside the walls. There is 
sheriff who taxed the men of Cambridgeshire for a stone bridge, but 
up a wooden one, and then paid’a man to pull off the planks at night 
that people would be forced to use his ‘official ferry. There are the lo 
of hundreds who virtually licensed infraction of the royal assize of br 
and beer by doing a thriving business in fines. 

Less famous than the Domesday inquest, the Hundred Rolls are e 
richer in illustrations of governmental practice and village psychology. 
They throw a flood of ight, untinged with rose, upon actual conditions 
under the “ English Justinian ”. It is the great merit of Miss Cam’s book 
that it will reveal to a host of historically minded but technically un- 
equipped students one of the many enepiccted phases of medieval life. 


Cornell University. CARL STEPHENSON. 













The Mines of Mendip. By J. W. Gough, M.A., ae in History 
at the University of Bristol, (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1930, pp. viii, 269, $5.00.) The lead mines of the Mendip Hills have a 
long history reaching back to pre-Roman Britain, but despite the length of 
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their history they always occupied a somewhat secondary position because 
of the relative inferiority of the ores in quantity and in quality. Methods 
of mining were relatively primitive even at a late date and scarce any 
notable technical improvements were associated with this district. The 
organization of the industry was similar in many respects to that de- 
veloped in the Cornish tin mines, but the customs were written down at 
a later date and with rather less detail. This careful monograph on the 
region will thus have a somewhat limited appeal, though it makes avail- 
able much new material and presents a thorough discussion of the 
curiously confused texts of the mining customs. 

The region has been classified in the past as one of the “ free ” mining 
districts, but the present study shows clearly that the rights of the miners 
were much less significant than they were in the jurisdiction of the stan- 
nary courts in Cornwall. Rights of “free” mining developed at an 
early date out of the rights of common.over the Mendip forest, and 
for this reason the rights were subject to the manorial jurisdiction of not 
less than four landlords, who finally emerged as “Lords Royal”. Al- 
though the commons embraced a large section of the more easily work- 
able sites, they did not comprise the entire area, and the lords were suc- 
cessful in converting the mining and smelting of lead into a source of 
manorial revenue that was at times of substantial importance. From a 
jurisdictional point of view there is therefore much of special interest in 
the local customs, but the significance will be fully evident only to readers 
who are familiar with conditions in other mining areas. 

Apparently little use was made of these ores during the Saxon period 
- immediately after the Norman Conquest, but the lead works became 
portant again during the thirteenth century and thereafter constituted 
important phase of local activity until the beginning of the eighteenth 
tury, when the workings became impracticable on account of water at 
ths of twenty or thirty fathoms, The ores did not justify the setting 
of pumping machinery, whether operated by horse or steam, and the 
ion thus contributed little to the history of the technique of mining. 
d mining was abandoned in the eighteenth century, though some work 
inued on zinc carbonates known as calamine. In the second half of 
ine nineteenth century companies were formed for the reworking of the 
slag heaps of the old mines, which still contained about twenty per cent. 
of metal. The development of rich foreign deposits and further im- 
provements in technique made the working of these small quantities un- 
profitable and forced the companies out of business. Production fell off 
rapidly after 1875, though some work continued until 1908. ` 


Harvard Umversity. Asspotr Payson USHER. 















The Alpine Passes: the Middle Ages, 962-1250. By J. E. Tyler. 
(Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1930, pp. 188, 8s..6d.) This excellent study 
by a lecturer in Modern history at the University of Sheffield is the out- 
growth of an essay on a similar subject which won the Lothian Prize at 
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- Oxford in 1926. It tells all that can be gleaned of the Alpine routes 
between the coronation of Otto I. and the death of Frederick II. from 
scattered references in chronicles, itineraries of travelers, known halting 
places of German emperors, etc. It. is well articulated into seventeen 
chapters, the bulk of the text (V.-XIV.) being concerned with the history 
and geography of the various passes. Thus three chapters deal with the 
Western Group, extending from the Col di Tenda-in the Maritime Alps 
northward to the Simplon over the single main chain; three with the 
Central Group, between the Simplon and the Reschen- Scheideck, over 
two parallel chains separated by the Upper Rhone and the Vorderrhein ; 
and four with the Eastern Group, from the Reschen-Scheideck eastward, 
necessitating the traverse of three to five ridges. The last three chapters 
deal with the Passes as T'rade-routes from the revival of European com- 
merce in the tenth century after the Scandinavian! incursions ended in 
g12 with the cession of Normandy to Rollo, and after the defeat of the 
Magyars in 955, long the scourge of Germany and Lombardy. 

The subject treated is a little known, though important, section of 
Medieval history. The attempt of Otto I. and his successors to unite 
Germany and Italy, and that of Conrad the Salic and his followers to add 
Burgundy made.the Alpine routes links in a tripartite empire. ‘Their im- 
' portance was not only political and strategic, but also economic, since they 
connected the industrial and commercial centers of Italy with those of 
Western Europe. Thus a knowledge of them throws light on many 
medieval problems, such as the character of the spiritual supremacy off 
Rome, the understanding of the imperial attempts to make the control of 
Italy real, the understanding of medieval commerce, etc. 

The four introductory chapters are the most interesting to the 1l; 
reader. Thus the one on the Ordinary Traveller in the Alps treats 
such subjects as the, lack of road building plans in the medieval period, 2 
consequent use of the old Roman roads, now long jout of repair; of 
dangers to travelers. from avalanches, storms, snowdrifts, lack of supp 
and shelter, and robbery; of the gradual rise, in consequence of 
crusades, of inns and hospices on the passes and ‘along the contine 
roads leading to them, to do the work before done by the monasteries 
the type of travelers who were always bent on business and never OIF 
pleasure, whether ecclesiastics, merchants, or actors, jugglers, 
jesters, strolling musicians, etc. 

The bibliography and exhaustive nmen make the work val- ` 
uable for refèrence and source material. 

The University of Pennsylvania. WALTER Woopsurn HYDE. 
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_Sunon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 1208-1265 By Charles Bémont, 
Membre de lInstitut (Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres). A 
new edition, translated by E. F. Jacob. (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1930, pp. Xxxix, 303, $4.50.) For nearly half a century, M. 
Bémont’s thesis, published in 1884, has been regarded as the authoritative 
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life of Simon de Montfort. Although there, has been much investigating 
and writing about all phases of the times in which Simon lived, M. 
Bémont’s biography has not been supplanted. Now, a completely revised 
new edition printed only in English, prepared by the learned author him- 
self, gives this ‘important book the assurance of prolonged life and 
usefulness. Of the pièces justificatives, consisting of more than a hun- 
dred pages in the thesis, only the will of Simon has been reprinted. Four 
new documents have been added, as well as genealogical tables and de- 
scriptions of the Montfort seals. The bibliography has been made longer, 
and is a better selected list of titles than that found in the first edition. 
The new book is made more attractive than its predecessor by the use of 
illustrations. 

On the whole, although the author has added some new material, such 
as new facts about the town, and earldom of Leicester, or the situation in 
Gascony, the main thread of the story and its conclusions have not been 
greatly changed. We know little more about the hero than we did before, 
and -wonder how a self-seeking thirteenth century baron became the 
leader ofga popular cause. Perhaps the earl’s friendship with Grosseteste 
and Adam Marsh worked a change in his character. The evidence is too 
vague to show just how Simon’s ideas were changed. The anor does 
not force us to believe more than the documents tell. 

How much did Simon contribute to the founding of the House of Com- 
mons? On page 230, the author says that to-day no one would call him 
the founder of this institution. The conclusion sums up Simon’s work 
as follows: 


Two years after Evesham the Statute of Marlborough embodied part 
of the Provisions of Oxford, which consequently became the law of Eng- 
land, instead of the militant programme of a narrow self-centered party. 

. It was not the factious barons, but Edward himself, who, schooled by 
his rough experience, turned to lasting profit the precedent created by his 
uncle, Simon de Montfort. The parliaments he summoned on the morrow 
of his return in 1275 and above all at the beginning of 1295 were but 
framed on the ephemeral model of 1265. ... There is no doubt that we 
must attribute part of the initiative for this step to Simon de Montfort. 


M. Bémont makes no reference to the writ described by G. O. Sayles, 
(E. H. R., 1925) according to which twenty-seven towns and boroughs 
were summoned to send representatives to Westminister in 1268, which 
shows the intention, at least, of Henry III. to repeat Simon’s experiment 
three years after it was made. Why is this evidence unnoticed ?. 


The University of Texas. i F. DUNCALF. 


Johannis Wyclif: Summa de Ente, Libri Primi, Tractatus Primus et 
Secundus. Now first edited with critical Introduction and Notes from 
the two extant Manuscripts by S. Harrison Thomson, Ph.D., B.Litt., 
Assistant Professor of History, California Institute of Technology, Re- 
search Fellow in Medieval History, Henry E. Huntington Library and 
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Art Gallery. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1930, pp. XXxvi, IIQ, ~ 
$3.50.) Dr. Thomson has placed students of late medieval thought in 
his debt by the publication of this volume. The third}and fourth tractates 
of book I. of the Summa de Ente were edited by Mr. Dziewicki for the 
Wyclif Society and published in 1909; Dr. Thomson has the fifth and 
sixth tractates in hand, and he promises that the four unedited tractates 
of book II. will appear later. It was “to lay before the interested 
reader Wyclif’s philosophy in the order in which he himselt thought it 
should most logically develop” that Dr. Thomson laid aside his work on 
De Umversaltbus (book I., tractate 5), and devoted himself to the prepa- 
ration of this volume; once again, wisdom seems to be justified of all her 
children, Of the two extant codices in which these tractates, (i) On 
Being in General and (ii) On Prime Being, are to’ be found, the one in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and the other in the Nationalbtbliothek, 
Vienna, Dr. Thomson has followed the former, despite the adverse judg- 
ment on that codex passed by Professor Loserth ‘in his edition of the 
Sermones and reiterated by Mr. Dziewicki; footnotes furnish us with the 
variant readings. : A 

In the critical introduction, which might well serve as a model for 
such productions, Dr. Thomson gives a sixteen-page summary of the argu- 
ment, chapter by chapter, which one reader, at least, all too easily lost 
in the subtleties of metaphysic, found exceedingly valuable. This, with 
the indexes at the end of the volume, greatly facilitates the use of the 
volume. 

So far as the content of the tractates is concerned, while Aristotle and 
Augustine are, as one would expect, the authorities most often quoted or 
referred to, Wyclif’s indebtedness to Anselm is'clearly apparent; it is 
greater than one would gather,. for instance, from a reading of Dr. 
Workman’s chapter on Wyclif’s Place among the Schoolmen in his 
John Wyclif. On the other hand, the appeal to Holy Writ is made less 
frequently ; as Dr. Thomson says, “ Wyclif had not yet become the Doctor 
Evangelicus ”. _ 

Washington and Jefferson College. A. H. SWEET. 

The Origin of the Icelandic Famaly Sagas. By Knut Liestöl. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by A. G. Jayne. (Oslo, Aschehoug, 1930, pp. 
261, 5.50 kr.) It i$ generally agreed that the, events recorded in the 
Icelandic family sagas occurred (if they did occur ) during the century 
closing about 1030, and that the completed sagas began to take written 
form about 1120. There remains the important question as to what 
extent they suffered changes during the three or four generations of oral 
tradition. 

The most recent contribution to the discussion of this problem is a 
‘ masterly study of sagas and‘folk tales by Knut Liestol, which was 
presented in a series of lectures\delivered at the Institute for the Com- 
parative Study of Culture in Oslo. \ The author ‘believes that the men whe 
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told the stories originally tried to state the facts as they understood them; 
but he admits quite freely that, as the stories passed down through a cen- 
tury of tradition, they suffered corruption in various ways. Variant forms 
of the tales were combined; dramatic incidents were introduced into the 
nariative; conversations were invented; and the saga was often recast so 
as to make it conform to the demands of current literary conventions. 

A skeleton, and often considerably more than a skeleton, was leit, 
which the historian can accept as quite reliable in its information. For 
Liestol argues rather cogently that conditions in Iceland were such as 
to discourage any extensive tampering with the fabric of tradition. The 
population of the island was small and scattered; there were almost no 
books in the settlements and the islanders had to depend for entertainment 
chiefly on tales from their own districts, which they doubtless heard told 
many times. At the same time the ramifications of the kindred were quite 
extensive, and no doubt the kinsmen knew the exploits of their family 
long before they heard them recited by the story-tellers. These were what 
might be called professional men: they learned their stories by heart and 
told them to the end of their lives. For these and other reasons which 
the author presents, it was, therefore, not so easy to give currency to 
fictitious details. “Only on the assumption that the’ Icelandic family 
saga claims to be, and ts, history in the mediaeval sense can we really 
understand it.” It is not likely that those who regard the sagas as works 
of literary art only will accept this dictum; but it seems quite clear that 
their stronghold has been seriously shaken and will need rebuilding. 


The University of Illinois. L. M. Larson. 


Martin Luther: von Katholigsisumis gur Reformation. Von Dr. Oito 
Scheel, Professor an der Universitat Kiel. Band II., Im Kloster. ‘Third 
and fourth editions. (Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1930, pp. xii, 694, 33.60 
M.) What Lucien Febvre terms the third great offensive movement of 
Catholic scholarship on the German Reformation, that initiated by Denifle 
and supported by Grisar, had of necessity to find answer. Prerequisite 
were years of arduous study in a vast world, almost untraveled by 
Protestant scholars, of scholastic and late medieval theology. For the 
rehabilitation and the renewed historic justification of, Luther many have 
already credited Otto Scheel. 

Planned on the grand scale as a history of Luther in four volumes, 
Scheel’s work is yet incomplete. But the reason is not far to seek. The 
whole work must stand or fall by the measure of its success in recording 
the genesis and formation in school, university, and cloister of the prin- 
cipal genius of the Reformation. This task was undertaken in the first 
two volumes. Since their timely publication in I9I6-I9gI7, reviews, 
articles, and books have swarmed about the scholarly work, necessitating 
new and revised editions. The transformation in the volume before us, 
already in 1917 a book of 458 pages but now thickened by half as many 
again, speaks amply of the increase of knowledge, the heat of controversy, 
and the importance of the problem: 
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Im Kloster concerns ten years of Luther’s life. How much is known’ 
of his experience in these years? We know him, of course, as novice, 
priest, theological student, and at Erfurt, Wittenberg, Rome. But much — 
that once passed as knowledge Scheel throws overboard as “Luther 
legends”: untrustworthy are the. earliest biographers, the. Tischreden, 
Luther’s reminiscences. The environment fills the canvas instead; rich the 
descriptions of the milseus of Erfurt and Wittenberg, long and courageous 
the grappling with currents of theology and dogma., 

So normal does Luther emerge! How came he then to his great dis- 
covery, his world-shaking mission? Through something transcendental 
it must be. “ Vollends anmdglich ist es, unter Verzicht auf Nachweise 
die Entwicklung Luthers zum Reformator zu schildern.” So bows the 
Lutheran biographer, not unwillingly, to Revelation. What we miss is a 
finely controlled historical imagination competent to work its way among 
deep psychological issues. 


Duke University. Ernest W. NELSON. 


The Tragedy of Kirk o’ Field. By Major-General R. H. Mahon, C.B., 
C.S.I. (Cambridge, University Press, 1930, pp.. xvill, 285, 16 s.) This 
is the last of three books devoted by the late Major General Mahon to 
the vindication of Mary Stuart. The first (1923) was a short and 
scholarly study of a manuscript in the Cambridge University Library, 
having to do with Buchanan’s indictment of her. The second (1924) was 
a series of essays dealing with various aspects of her career, including a 
portrait of her as a frail and injured woman, and an analysis of the casket 
letters which, in the light of the Lang-Henderson controversy on that 
subject, must be pronounced unsound. The third is before us—a post- 
humous publication, but completed before the author died. 

It is an astonishing book. Mary’s friends have labored for hundreds 
-of years to establish her'innocency of the murder of her husband at Kirk 
o Field, but none of them has ever gone to quite the length of this her 
latest champion. His position is briefly as follows: The gunpowder plot 
` of Kirk o’ Field was arranged by Darnley and his: father at the instigation 
of papal agents to destroy Mary and her Protestant counselors, Darnley 
intending to escape from the house before the train was fired. The plot 
miscarried, and Darnley himself in the act of escaping was murdered by 
some one of his many enemies. . 

This topsy-turvy view of the matter is the more remarkable since it is 
based upon no new evidence, but simply upon a reinterpretation of evi- 
dence already well known, and for the most part in print. General Mahon 
is not satisfied that any one of the actors in the Kirk o’ Field -tragedy 
told the whole truth. Probably no one else is. But that reason seems 
_ hardly adequate for a completely new version of the affair based largely 
upon surmise and conjecture. There can be no doubt that militant 
Romanists were dissatisfed with Mary’s temporizing attitude toward 
Scottish Protestantism, but that is a long way from justifying the asser- 
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tion that papal agents were actively plotting her destruction. It is on such 
shaky foundations as these that General Mahon has sought to establish 
his case. He virtually ignores the casket letters, the most damaging of 
all the evidence against Mary, and he attributes her subsequent marriage to 
Bothwell to a kind of enchantment practiced by an unscrupulous man upon 
a tender and trusting woman. It would not be difficult to pick his argu- 
ment to pieces in detail, but it would hardly be worth while. Plainly we 
have to do here, as we have to do so often when the lovely and unfortunate 
Queen of Scots is in question, not with sober history, but with knight 
errantry, decked in the paraphernalia of scholarship. General Mahon 
was none of your cold, impartial analysts of historical evidence. He was 
a gallant gentleman and there was a lady in distress. 


Philadelphia. Convers READ. 


The Seventeenth-Century Sheriff: a Comparative Study of the Sheriff 
in England and the Chesapeake Colonies, 1607-1689. By Cyrus Harreld 
Karraker, Ph.D., Associate Protessor of History, Birmingham-Southern 
College. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1930, pp. 
Xv, 219, $2.50.) It is unfortunate that Professor Karraker was not satis- 
fied to give his able and learned little treatise the subtitle rather than the 
imposing one of The Seventeenth-Ceniury Sherif. To do more than skim 
the milk in sixty pages on the English sheriff of that century is virtually 
an impossibility. But for the purpose of comparing this official with his 
colonial cousin, the author has gathered sufficient material from English 
sources, official and otherwise, to give students of local government in ~ 
both countries a valuable dissertation. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first describes the English 
sheriff under such headings as Qualifications and Appointment, Court 
Service, Financial Duties, etc. The second follows this official in the 
Chesapeake colonies with greater detail under similar headings. And the 
third part consists of twenty-six documents illustrative of the sheriff on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Finally, there is an excellent bibliography and 
an index, which omits too much to be called adequate. 

_As might be expected, the most interesting part of this careful study 
is the conclusions, that is, the divergencies and similarities which are 
manifest in comparing officials of the same name in two so widely sepa- 
rated countries during the first century of American colonial history. 
Professor Karraker has found sheriffs in both countries fundamentally 
the same. But differences there were bound to be. .As the author says: 
“The more pronounced divergencies in the colonies group themselves 
under six heads: the increase in financial powers; the lack of judicial func- 
tions; the temporary loss of election duties; the more purely local than 
royal and provincial character of the office; the more democratic character 
of the office; and its more important place in colonial government.” 

Under the first of these headings Professor Karraker fails, curiously 
enough, to do justice to the English sheriff as royal revenue collector. It 
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is more than misleading to say that “feudal rights, rents, fines”, etc. 
“were mere survivals of an early age and generally insignificant ” (p. 53), 
particularly during the first half of the seventeenth century. At least, the 
House of Commons and James I. did not think so. There are, however, 
few such slips to mar an otherwise excellent piece of work which should 
help considerably to stimulate the production of more comparative studies 
on English and American institutions. | 


New York University. Harotp HULME. 


_ Colbert et la Compagnie de Commerce du Nord, 1661-1689. Par P. 
Boissonnade et P. Charliat. Préface de M. Henri Hauser. (Paris, 
Marcel Riviere, 1930, pp. 182, 30 fr.) In the middle of the seventeenth 
century almost all commerce between France and the Baltic was in the 
hands of the Dutch. By the establishment of direct trade Colbert wished 
to break this economic dependence, and at the same time to supply French 
shipyards, to increase French shipping, and to pay for it all with French 
wines, salt, sugar, and manufactures. After futile efforts to stimulate 
northern trade in the channel ports, he turned to the’ West because of the 
proximity of the goods to be exported and the greater freedom from Dutch 
influence. An excellent picture is drawn of the methods of persuasion 
and intimidation used by Colbert to secure capital for the new company. 
All efforts failed to bring the Bordelais into the enterprise, and La 
Rochelle and the government bore the heaviest burdens. Several minor 
enterprises were undertaken to consume the goods imported, and the 
Spanish and Portuguese markets were exploited. | 

The most important contribution of the book is.to point out the relation 
between the Company of the North and the Dutch war of 1672. The 
Hollanders protested that some of the privileges granted the company 
were breaches of the clause of the treaty of 1662 guaranteeing equal 
opportunities to the merchants of the two countries. They flooded La 
Rochelle with northern goods, and they used diplomatic pressure on the 
Scandinavian governments. Competition became so bitter that war was 
inevitable. 

During the war the use of neutral and even of Dutch ships was re- 
sorted to; but activities could not be maintained, and the company and 
many of the individuals interested in it went down in ‘disaster. Notwith- 
standing its failure the Company of the North did much to create direct 
relations between France and the Baltic. After the peace, privately owned 
French ships resumed the trade and many Scandinavian vessels came to 
France. l 

A great deal of information is given about the personalities and the 
relationships of the individuals involved. The authors have made use of 
a wide range of materials including the Sound tables and some Scandi- 
navian sources. Thirty-five pages of the most important documents are 
appended. M. Charliat’s interest in naval architecture has led him to add 
twelve plates illustrating the construction of flutes and pinnaces and re- 
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producing some documents concerning shipping. ‘This little study is 
remarkably well done and highly valuable. 


Western Reserve University. CLARENCE P, GOULD, 


Manuel de Géographie Historique de la France. Par L. Mirot. 
Préface de Camille Jullian, de Académie Française. (Paris, August 
Picard, 1929, pp. xxiv, 374, 55 fr.) This volume is exactly what its title 
implies. It is not a book to be read, but a tool to be used. It is intended 
primarily for the students at the Ecole des Chartes. Ina fewplaces there 
are short passages of illuminating generalization. But in the main it 
consists of well-arranged and concisely stated details about the manner in 
which the territory that now constitutes Prance has been brought together 
and subdivided for a variety of purposes. 

The book is divided into six chapters. The first two deal with the 
province of Gaul and the kingdom of the Franks. Chapter III. is 
devoted to the formation of the royal domain from 987 to 1610. It oc- 
cupies nearly a third of the book and gives in concise form a practically 
complete list of all the territorial gains and losses experienced by each of 
the French monarchs in their protracted battle with the feudal nobility. 
In chapter IV. the territorial outcome of all the wars France has fought 
since 1670 is given in the briefest possible outline. Chapters V. and 
VI. are devoted to the ecclesiastical and administrative subdivisions of the 
country. 

The equipment in maps is on the whole admirable and is probably as 
good as could be provided at low cost. -There are forty-four maps, each 
on a separate sheet of thin paper. All are in black and white. As the 
average size is only about four square inches and as all but six represent 
the entire area of France or more, the scale is necessarily small. Clarity 
has been attained, nevertheless, in all but two or three instances. The 
index is in every respect admirable. It consists of sixty-eight double- 
columned pages and affords quick access to any item mentioned in the 
text. M. Camille Jullian has contributed an interesting preface in which 
he pays tribute to the pioneers in the production of French historical and 
geographical manuals. 

Although the author expressly disclaims any intention of presenting 
new knowledge and frankly describes his book as resting on the research 
of Longnon, Vidal de la Blache, Schrader, and other masters in the field of 
geographical research, his book is a striking example of the exact and 
minute knowledge which can be produced only by one who has carried on 
long and painstaking research according to the highest standards of 
scientific work. 


Dartmouth College. FRANK Maroy ANDERSON, 


An Economic History of Europe, 1760-1930. By Arthur Birnie, M.A., 
Lecturer in Economic History in the University of Edinburgh. (New 
York, Dial Press, 1930, pp. xi, 289, $4.00.) This volume adds another 
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able work to the list of economic histories of Europe since the Industrial 
Revolution, The avowed purpose of the author is j to describe and em- 
phasize the outstanding features in the economic development of Europe 
during the last hundred and fifty- years”; and he feels that this can be 
accomplished best by confining the treatment almost exclusively to the 
industrialized countries. On the whole this concentration on Great 
Britain, France, and Germany may be justifiable; but since the book ends 
with ‘an account of the Russian Revolution it is difficult to understand why 
some attention was not given to the industrial development of Russia. — 

Mr. Birnie has not followed the common practice of dividing this 
century and a half into periods and of devoting separate chapters to the 
important economic changes in each country. Instead he has chosen to 
treat these years as a unit and to devote each chapter to tracing the his- 
torical development of some economic phase in Great Britain, France, and 
Germany. Excluding the final chapter on Some Recent Economic 
Tendencies, the volume falls logically into two divisions: the six chapters 
on the revolutions in industry, agriculture, transport, commerce, com- 
. mercial policy, and the changes in money, banking,!and investment; and 
the eight chapters on the attempts to deal with the: social problems that 
resulted from these great economic changes. 

The chapters treating these revolutions, especially the one on the revo- 
lution in commerce, are very well done; and the description of the eco- 
nomic organization and society before the Industrial Revolution is one of 
the best features of the book. But when an attempt is made to cover the 
history of socialism, the labor and codperative movements, profit sharing 
and copartnership, the factory and poor laws, and social insurance in the 
three great industrial countries in one hundred and ‘fifty. pages, the ability 
of the author is severely taxed. Excellent judgment is shown in the 
selection of the brief list of works suggested for further reading, and in 
the compact information given in the statistical appendix on population, 
urbanization, occupations, industrial production, agriculture, foreign com- 
merce, transport, and wealth. On the whole the author has succeeded in 
describing and emphasizing the outstanding features in the economic 
development of Europe; but owing to the small size of the volume and to 
the strictly topical treatment he has not given a clear impression of what 

any one country, or industrial Europe as a whole,’ was like in different 
‘periods during the hundred and fifty vears that he treats. 
The Umverstty of Washingion. ; DONALD G. BARNES. 
l | 

Die Organisation der allgemeinen Staatsverwaltung auf dem Linken 
Rheinufer durch die Frangosen während der Beseisung 1792 bis gum 
Frieden von Lunéville, 180r. Von Dr. Jur. Ludwig Kass, mit einem 
Geleitwort von Professor Dr. H. Gmelin. (Mainz, J. Diemer, 1929, pp. 
xiv, 212, 6.10M.) Of the foreign territories which were swept within 
the orbit of French influence and political domination during the Revolu- 


tionary era, none bears the traces of this contact ag does Germany on the 
| 
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-left bank of the Rhine. While there are several studies treating the long 
French occupation previous to the settlement of Lunéville, that of Dr. 
Kass is the first to profess to do so from the standpoint of international 
law. The major portion of the book, as its title would indeed indicate, 
is concerned with the immediate problems of the administration of the ` 
occupied regions. We are first introduced to Rhenish institutions under 
the moribund Holy Roman Empire, when the left bank was still dotted 
with some hundred and fifty separate territories. The war that broke 
out in 1792, contends the author, was the inevitable consequence of the 
irreconcilable contrast between the France of the Revolution and feudal 
Europe, and it was appropriate that the first clash should take place in 
the awakening Rhineland. The new spirit and the political interests of 
the French were equally concerned with the administrative reorganization 
of an area which might be financially exploited as well as prepared for 
ultimate annexation. Medieval confusion was replaced by a system the 
best elements of which were later adopted by the more important German 
states, notably Prussia and Bavaria. 

Only in concluding his study does the author return to the announced 
emphasis upon legal aspects, particularly to the question of whether it was 
a violation of international Jaw to introduce a new system of administra- 
tion into an occupied area. The answer is qualified, for the occupation of 
each bit of territory involved different legal principles. Passing reference 
is made to the latest Rhineland occupation, which is admitted to have been 
on an entirely different legal basis, although the political side of the 
problem, that is to say, the aims and methods of the French Rhineland 
policy, is proclaimed the same as it was a hundred and thirty years ago. 

The book is elaborately organized and the author, who took much of his 
material from local archives, sometimes tends to lose himself in the maze 
of detail, a result hardly conducive to easy reading. Its chief usefulness 
should be as a convenient reference; as such it will certainly take its place 
among the better studies on the subject. . 


The Untversity of Minnesota. Harotp C. DEUTSCH. 


Marie de VIucarnation: Ecrits Spiritucls ct Historiques. Edited by 
Dom Albert Jamet. Two volumes. (Paris, Desclée, de Brouwer and 
Company, 1929—1930, pp. 424, 512.) The writings of Mary of the In- 
carnation were published by her son Dom Claude Martin, but the edition 
by Dom Albert Jamet is the first to be complete. The present editor, a 
Benedictine of the abbey of Solesme, has approached his task in a scientific 
temper, and with a technique and an attention to detail which leave little 
to be desired. Wherever manuscripts differed in text, or the writings 
called for a word of explanation, these clarifications have been inserted 
with a fidelity which testifies to an intense love for the work itself. 

The first volume contains, with a general introduction, the writings of 
the Venerable Mary—in 1911 the Holy See published a decree concerning 
the heroic character of her virtues—and a story of her life which permits 
the editor to date the various fragments of which she is the author. 
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Mary was born at Tours on October 28, 1599.| While only seven 
years old she evinced a desire to enter the religious life Her mother 
did not take her seriously, “ believing ”, as she puts ie “that my humor 
and gaiety were incompatible with the religious life”. She was married 
at the age of eighteen to a silk merchant, Claude Martin, but he died two 
years later, leaving her with an infant son. It was only in the year 1631, 
when she was thirty-two that she could realize he} fixed desire. She 
entered the religious life of the Ursulines, and after eight years more 
went to Canada to found the community there. He writings, according 
to Dom Jameét, are: an autobiographical Relatio wee at Tours in 1633; 
Letters of conscience dating from 1625-1634; Spiritual notes, 1625-1628; 
an explanation of the Canticle of Canticles, pice Notes on prayer, 
1633-1635; an autobiographical Relation, written |at Quebec, 1654; a 
complement to this Autobiography, 1656. She also wrote three or four 
dictionaries of the Indian language, but these have hot come down to us. 

These writings constitute the best source book of the missionary back- 
ground of Canada from 1639 to 1674, with the possible exception of the 
Jesuit Relations. They also touch some of the perplexing problems of the 
theologian, for here is a woman endowed with excellent health, with a 
well-equilibrated nervous system, engaged in the most active kind of work, 
building a monastery in a new land, who is, nevertheless, an ardent mystic, 
realizing to an extraordinary degree the aspirations of the religious life. 


The Catholic Umversity of America. FULTON- J. SHEEN. 


Les Jansénistes du XVIII’ Siècle et la Constitution Civile du Clergé: 
le Développement du Richérisme, sa Propagation dans le Bas Clergé, 1713- 
r7or. Par E. Préclin, Docteur és Lettres, Professeur au Lycée Hoche. 
(Paris, Librairie Universitaire J. Gamber, 1929, pp. xxxi, 578, 50 fr.) 
This extensively documented, somewhat dry but clearly composed book 
studies the adoption of the doctrine of Richer by the Jansenists of the 
eighteenth century and the part they played in the making of the Con- 
- stitution Civile du Clergé in 1790. 

Edmond Richer (1560-1631), syndic of ihe faculty of theology of 
Paris, fought Ultramontanism and presented a doctrine that was adopted 
and elaborated by the Jansenists of the eighteenth century. Richer held 
that the government of the Church is a tempered aristocracy. Episcopacy 
is essential while papacy is “accessory”. The parish priests, inferior to 
the bishops, have some part in the government of the diocese by the synods, 
and they vote in the councils. The power of making laws belongs to the 
. priests, not to the laity. Quesnel (1634-1719), disciple of Richer, modi- 
fied this doctrine -by attributing to the laity the right of intervention in 
three matters: excommunication, the election of priests and bishops, and 
the confirmation of doctrines. After the bulls Vineam Domini, 1705, and 
Unigenitus, 1713, had condemned them, the Jansenists, being clever tac- 
ticians, left the field of theology and fought on a new ‘ground, that of 
Gallicanism. 
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During the second part of the eighteenth century, the lower clergy, 
famished and miserable, fought against the prelacy to better its condition. 
Its syndicalist movement appears to be much more important than the 
Richerist movement which was then decadent, but the programs coincide. 
M. Préclin believes, but admits that he can not prove, that Richerism was 
slowly “incubated” by the lower clergy and provided the cahiers pre- 
pared for the States-General with “the indispensable doctrinal basis”. 

Contrary to the opinion held during the nineteenth century and in 
accordance with some later historians, M. Préclin maintains that the Con- 
stitution Civile was not the work of, and did not satisfy, the Jansenists. 
He points out that “ the constitution rejects the cardinal idea of Richerism, 
constantly proclaimed throughout the whole century; namely, the right of 
the lower clergy to participate in the government of the Church through 
the synods ”. The Civil Constitution was accepted by some Richerists as a 
last resort-and condemned by others, the “purest” of them. It is only 
in 1797, at the first national council, that the Richerist demands were 
adopted, but the triumph was ephemeral and Richerism fell into oblivion. 

The book is a useful contribution to the history of Jansenism in the 
eighteenth century. It gives an interesting illustration of the affiliation 
of ideas and shows the “catalytic” power of a doctrine, not powerful 
cnough to create, but strong enough to destroy. 


Vassar College. Maria TASTEVIN MILLER, 


La Vie de Pierre Ruffin, Ortentaliste et Diplomate, 1742-1824. Par 
Henri Dehérain, Conservateur de Ja Bibliothèque de l’Institut. [Bib- 
liothéque Archéologique et Historique, tome XIII.] (Paris, Geuthner, 
1929, pp. vill, 292, 250 fr.) M. Dehérain presents an excellent example 
of historical: research, wherein by prolonged and extensive use of unpub- 
lished documents, diplomatic and private, he has reconstructed vividly and 
fully the career of one of France’s representatives, who, while never reach- 
ing the first rank of importance, nevertheless rendered during almost the 
whole of a long life intelligent, industrious, and sustained service to his 
country. The bookmaker has supplemented the scholar’s effort fitly, in a 
splendid volume embellished by a map and eight plates. The story is 
carried to the year 1804, leaving for a second volume the last twenty years 
of Ruffin’s life, to which will be appended a bibliography for the whole 
work. 

Ruffin was born to his vocation, since his father was for thirty-six 
vears interpreter in the French consulate at Salonika. The son before 
ending his ninth year was admitted as king’s scholar in Oriental languages 
at the College of Louis-le-Grand in Paris, He was thus educated as a 
“tongue-youth ” (jeune de langue) with intensive instruction in Latin, 
Turkish, Arabic, and Persian. At the age of sixteen he was sent to Con- 
stantinople for another eight years of study. In 1767 he became consul 
general in the Crimea. Having been captured on October 1, 1769, by the 
Russians. he remained a prisoner for nearly a year. After a return to 
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Paris, he served again at Constantinople from 1772/to 1774. Thereafter 
for twenty years he resided in Paris, accumulating the duties of secretary- 
interpreter of the king for Oriental languages, secretary for correspond- 
ence with the ports of the Levant, assistant in the king’s library, and 
professor of Turkish, Arabic, and Persian in the College of France. 

With the outbreak of the Revolution Ruffin kept his head both fig- 
uratively and literally, and was soon found useful by the new government. 
In 1794 he was sent once more to Constantinople as first secretary of the 
French legation, where he remained with some variations of title for 
twenty-nine years until his death. Profoundly and widely acquainted with 
Turkish literature and life, he enjoyed the long negotiations with the 
Turkish ministers, “ where they wound around the] subject discussed, like 
strands of vine around a tree, finesse, malice,. historical digression, com- 
pliment, and salutation ”. 

The book contains many interesting incidents which illustrate the 
diplomatic and governmental life of several decad Numerous sketches 
are presented of persons associated with Ruffin, and many extracts are 
introduced from letters written by or to him or leeds to him. The 
work as a whole constitutes almost a revelation of the qualities of adroit- 
ness, astuteness, politeness, readiness, and resourcefulness, which con- 
tributed decisively toward making the French diplomats of the great days 
superior to all others. : 

The University of Illinois, ` a da Howe Lypyer. 


Die Schweiz im Spiegel Englischer und, Age anihi Literatur bts 
1848. Von Dr. Gustav Schirmer. Herausgegeben von der Stiftung von 
Schnyder von Wartensee. (Zurich and Leipzig, Orell Fissli Verlag, 
_ 1929, pp. xvi, 460, 12.80 M.) This is a work of forty years’ ‘intermittent 
compilation and deals with a period of twelve centuries, from the founda- 
tion of the abbey of St. Gall to the establishment of the federal con- 
stitution. The excellent index reveals the names of more than four hun- 
dred and fifty English speaking persons who have written about Switzer- 
land; consequently some of them receive only a few lines of comment and 
others more extended attention. | i 

The work is divided into five periods the first of which covers nine 
centuries and is largely devoted to the British missionaries and pilgrims 
who came in contact with Switzerland. Later. on, Richard Pace as agent 
of Henry VIII. greatly admired the military ability of the Swiss, and 
although he criticized their brutality, he bemoaned. their high cost- as 
mercenaries. His friend Thomas More would seem to have the same 
people in mind when he described the mercenary army of Utopia. 

The period of the Reformation brought about a multitude of.contacts 
between English and Swiss. The religious refugees at Zurich, Geneya, 
and Basel were unanimous in admiration and gratitude. From this time 
on to 1726 the wanderlust of the British carried them more and more into 
this mountainous region and the literature of travel increased in volume. 

' l 
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The writings of poets and scholars reflect the impressions of nature and 
mankind. A growing interest in majestic scenery is evident, quite dif- 
ferent from the fear and superstition of an earlier age. 

The “return to Nature” period in English literature was marked still 
more by increased interest in the spectacular scenery of Switzerland and 
sympathy with its institutions. The poets from James Thompson to 
Wordsworth responded to the inspiration of their travels. Adam Smith, 
Gibbon, Hume, Burke, and others had much to say about the liberty and 
customs of the country, while descriptive books of travel by persons of 
distinction multiplied. The poetic tendency rose to its height during the 
era of Romanticism, here placed between 1798 and 1832. 

From 1832 to 1848 Switzerland was in a state of intermittent turmoil 
which brought its medieval political organization to its termination by the 
adoption of a federal constitution. These conditions invited the attention 
of English economists and historians, such as Ruskin and Carlyle, while 
Browning, Longfellow, and Tennyson found there themes for poetic 
efforts. 

The book suffers somewhat from the repetition of impressions. The 
scenery of Switzerland has not visibly, altered in the past twelve centuries 
and it grows a little monotonous to listen to raptures over the same topog- 
raphy. Unfavorable criticism of the people when it occurs is printed 
‘without restraint, but the great mass of evidence is favorable and often 
enthusiastic. l 


Pasadena, Caltfornta. J. M. VINCENT. 


The Church in France, 1789-1848: a Study in Revival. By C. S. 
‘Phillips, M.A., D.D., formerly Fellow and Lecturer of Selwyn College 
and Foundation Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. (Milwaukee, 
Morehouse Publishing Company, 1929, pp. viii, 315, $6.00.) ‘The period 
under consideration in this volume is of much more than ordinary interest. 
It is the time during which the Catholic Church worked out in the French 
laboratory some of the principal theories and policies necessary for her 
adjustment to a world of tremendous social and political change. Per- 
haps the historian of the future will say that in 1929 the Church found 
herself comfortably in position. Certainly he will say that it was in the 
period 1789-1848 in France that she began to look for that position. 

To those not familiar with the facts Dr. Phillips gives a survey that 
will be full of interest. Apparently an Anglo-Catholic, he takes a view 
sympathetic with the Catholic Church in her troubles, but not enthusiastic. 
His statements are usually. well founded and there is just enough to be 
of interest to the general reader. ` 

To anyone however who has already traversed this feld in the com- 
pany of other scholars this book will have very little to convey. One who 
has read the works of Weill or Goyau will find reproduced here neither 
the diligence of the one nor the brilliant suggestiveness of the other. 
Indeed the author falls short not only in comparison with these specialists 
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in the ecclesiastical field of ‘Revolutionary history, |but he writes of his 
special subject less clearly and sometimes less fully than authors like 
Mathiez and Madelin who have the whole field to co sider. For example, 
in the chapter on the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, a subject of 
primary importance to a work like this, one will fin! almost, nothing that 
is not given and better given in even a derivative book like Gottschalk’s 
Era of the French Revolistion. Again the usual biographical data are 
given apropos of the liberal school of French (Catholics, Lamennais, 
Montalembert, and others. The usual statements are made about the 
opposition, of the hierarchy, But no impression is given that the author 
is well acquainted biographically with any one of them. About the great 
liberals themselves there is little or no critical jydgment. When the 
author tells us that our opinion of the religious sincerity of Chateaubriand 
“must depend on the view we take: of the personal |character of Sainte- 
Beuve we can not help feeling that we are in contact vith a not yet mature 
scholarship. i 


Washington, D. C. l Joun KEATING CARTWRIGHT, 


Die Englisch-Belgischen Aufmarschplane gegen Deutschland vor dem 
Weltkriege: eine Milstartsche Studie über die “Conventions Anglo- 
Belges” mit neuen Dokumenten. Von Carl Hosse! (Berlin, Amalthea 
Verlag, 1930, pp. 65.) When the German army inbaded Belgium docu- 
ments were found which could be and were used as a! sort of ex post facto 
justification for the invasion. It was inevitable that they should bob up 
again during the present controversy over the war guilt question, especially 
since later revelations have thrown more light on the general question of 
Anglo-Belgian relations. Carl Hosse is able, for example, to bring into the’ . 
picture the currently published British Documents if the Origins of the 
War, the memoirs of Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, and other recent 
material. In the appendix he has included in French text and in German 
translation the chief known Anglo-Belgian military conventions, especially 
for the year 1906 (he admits that for the period from 1906 to 1914 the 
material is very scanty), and photographic reproductions of strategic maps. 

So far the historical profession is'well served. Unfortunately most of 
the book, and it is a very, slim one at best, is taken up by furious assertion 
instead of calm analysis. The pages burst into a rash of italics at the 
slightest pretext. Reduced to a plain statement the argument is that 
Belgium was really in defensive alliance with France and England, that 
such an alliance is incompatible with the status of a neutralized state,.that 
the alliance was political as well as military, and that England, France, and 
Belgium shared all their military plans and secrets as if they were parts 
of some political association closer even than an ordinary alliance. He 
says very pointedly that it would have been well for Germany to have had 
as close acquaintance with the military establishment of her own allies as 
the British -had with their neutral neighbor’s! It must be admitted 
in the face of these documents that all parts of this line of argu- 
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tment have much truth. But the author does not discuss what seems to 
most of us the really important question, whether Germany’s plan of 
campaign against France, involving the necessary invasion of Belgium, 
well known to diplomats and military experts and even discussed by 
journalists before the agreements of 1906 were made, did not inevitably 
force Belgium to seek friends who would defend her in the hour of need. 
If so, Germany was, after all, the real author of the secret agreements 
by which Belgium became a minor partner of the Entente. 


The University of Michigan. _ PRESTON SLOSSON. 


Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Iceland in the World War. By El 
F. Heckscher, Ph.D., Professor of Economics, University College of 
Commerce, Stockholm, and Kurt Bergendal, Chief of Section, Swedish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Wilhelm Keilhau, Ph.D., University of Oslo; 
Einar Cohn, Chief of Bureau, Danish Department of Statistics, and 
Thorsteinn Thorsteinsson, Director of the Statistical Bureau of Iceland. 
[Economic and Social History of the World War, James T. Shotwell, 
General Editor.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1930, pp. xvii, 
593, $5.75.) Of the five volumes in the Scandinavian series of the monu- 
mental Economic and Social History of the World War the two Swedish 
volumes are the most impressive. It is therefore not surprising that in 
the present considerably abridged English volume, which deals with four 
different countries, about one half of the 587 pages have been accorded to 
two Swedish authorities. 

Nobody in the Scandinavian North has contributed such a variety of 
stimulating studies in the field of economic history as Professor Heckscher. 
In the present volume he proceeds, after describing the essential qualities 
of the pre-war monetary systems in Sweden, to deal with the increase in 
the volume of note circulation, which, by the fact that much money was 
hoarded, did not have the expected result on the price level. In turning 
his attention to the lively discussion of the determinants of exchange rates, 
Professor Heckscher necessarily takes a stand with regard to the much 
debated doctrine of purchasing-power parity, which his compatriot, Pro- 
fessor Cassel, has systematically championed, though “with increasing 
modifications, since 1916. Professor Heckscher shows that the relation 
between the price levels in Sweden and abroad is not sufficient to explain 
the movement of the exchanges. Among the subjects treated in his dis- 
cussion, the question of the Swedish gold embargo is of particular value. 
But also the parts in which the Scandinavian monetary union is critically 
considered, as well as ‘his explanation concerning discount policy, fully 
deserve the attention of specialists. l . 

In the General Survey Professor Heckscher comes to the conclusion 
that “an outlook of moderate optimism is natural in Sweden, to a greater 
extent than in most European countries”. Of all the neutral countries 
perhaps Norway was the most affected by the war. The German method 
was submarine war, the Allied method was the so-called blockade. The 
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longer the war lasted and the more drastic the commercial methods of the’ 
belligerents became, the stronger was their pressure directed against the 
non-combatants. The present -volume should be read in connection with 
J. A. Salter’s Allied Shipping Control. = 
Proper stress is laid by all contributors to this volume upon foreigr 
relations, which explain the abnormal internal conditions in war time, but 
tedious repetitions in different parts of the book of the various enact- 
ments by the Allied and the Central Powers should have been avoided. 
The translation has been well done. But why employ the term 
“Nordic” (pp. 298, 302), so often misused, when “northern,” is meant? 


Temple University. ANDREAS ELVIKEN, 
| 


Grandeur and Misery of Victory. By Georg | Clemenceau. (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1930, pp. 432, $5.00.) At first 
glance, Clemenceau’s last testament seems of little value to the historian. ' 
It is partly a record of acrimonious disputes with F och, Poincaré, Briand, 
etc., and partly a mixture of preposterous moralizing| with savage snarling. 
It reveals no new facts and quotes little unpublished material. What can 
historians learn from it? i 

One way to look at the book is to take it seriously, to take it as a test 
of contemporary civilization. Here is the book of a man who should 
represent the best our times can produce. He was an experienced states- 
man, a student of arts and sciences, an atheist, in short, a super-civilized, 
“logical” Frenchman. His confessions should furnish the key to the 
vital forces of modern history. _ “3 

Looking at it in this way—-which is perhaps not fair, on account of 
the author’s advanced age—what do we find? We find that the reason 
why he believed so passionately in the republican form of government was 
that his father was deported without a trial in 1858/by a monarchical gov- 
ernment (p. 365). “My education was built upon ruthlessly hard-and- 
fast ideas crowned by a patriotism nothing could shake ” (p. 364). “For 
the catastrophe of 1914 the Germans are responsible. Only a professional 
liar would deny this” (p. 105). American aid ote France was 
praiseworthy (p. 300), but America, grown “ incredibly rich” in the war, ` 
deserted the cause of civilization in making a separate peace with the Huns - 
(ch. XVI.). We learn that Louis XIV. and Napoleon were wicked to 
employ force (pp. 145, 158-159, 188) but that the fruits of their conquests, 
Alsace and Lorraine, were French to the core, as highly organized demon- 
strations in Strasbourg proved without a plebiscite (p. 189). In this 
book one searches in vain for a-sign that the author realized the dis- 
crepancy between his principles and the alliance with Russia, or for a 
sign of repentance for the prolongation of the war or for the inhuman 
blockade after the war. ` 

But Clemenceau was a very old man when he wrote this book. His 
ideas were at the mercy ‘of his emotions, especially of his regrets. Prob- 
ably he had held these ideas for many years, but'in practice, at Versailles, 
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he did not act as if France were the only civilized country in Europe. To 
be sure, he did frame the treaty in such a way that France could later 
acquire the Saar and the Rhineland; in his last days he was disgusted that 
Poincaré and Briand had not taken advantage of the opportunities he 
created. He-forgot that then, as in 1919, France was not strong enough 
to disregard the rest of Europe.’ Perhaps the very violence of Foch's 
posthumous attack will explain much of this. ` 

The best comment on the book is the statement (p. 188), in the rather 
awkward language of the translation, “that there is nothing conquerors 
are more in haste to do than to set down to the account of a sham and 
invented equity those violent deeds they arrogate to themselves the privi- 
lege of committing ”. © 

The Universtiy of Mtssourt. . M. H. COCHRAN. 


The Rise of South Africa. By Sir George E. Cory, D.Litt. Volume 
V: (London and New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1930, pp. 
xiv, 520, $10.00.) The fifth of Sir George Cory’s projected six volumes 
on The Rise of South Africa from the earliest times to 1857 covers the 
years between 1847 and 1854. It was a period marked by striking and 
Significant events. The anti-convict agitation was vehement enough to 
force the secretary of state for the colonies to abandon his transportation 
policy as regards South Africa. In 1854 self-government was established 
in the colony; also the agitation for a separate system in the Eastin 
many respects justifiable—was in full swing. Other happenings of 
moment were the Sand River Convention by which, in 1852, the South 
African Republic in the Transvaal secured recognition and its first twenty- 
five years of continuous independence; furthermore, the Orange River 
Sovereignty was annexed in 1848 only to be released as the Orange River 
Free State six years later. Then, between 1850 and 1853, South Africa 
had to face the most formidable Kafhr war with which it had yet been 
plagued, while to make matters worse a Hottentot rising broke out as well. 

While the author treats adequately the political and constitutional he 
still reserves considerable space for small frontier incidents and for 
negotiations and conflicts with the natives, though he has striven con- 
scientiously to select and condense.. Moreover, the reader must admit that 
much of this detail is necessary to convey to him a vivid realization of the 
hardships and dangers to which the settlers were exposed. The presenta- 
tion is essentially impartial and the careful weighing of evidence inspires 
confidence. Sir George has taken infinite pains not only in the study of 
extant correspondence, government archives, and relevant monographs 
but also by long and frequent travels for the purpose of interviewing 
surviving ancients. As a result the determined attitude of the colonists 
on such vital issues as the anti-convict agitation and the problem of shap- 
ing the constitution are well brought out; and the various grievances 
of the Easterners and the Boers are discussed with understanding. In 
spite of the fact that Earl Grey apparently failed to appreciate fully the 
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difficulties of Sir Harry Smith, thus enabling Sir George Cathcart, in a 
large measure, to reap the fruits of the labors of a lovable and valiant if 
histrionic figure, nevertheless the author’s extracts from the famous 
_ colonial secretary’s dispatches indicate both conscientiousness and sagacity. 

The Stockenstrom-Fairburn mission receives all the consideration to which 
it is entitled, while the scathing treatment of Stockenstrom appears to be 
amply deserved. The samples ‘of Hottentot oratory (pp. 191, 192) are 
intensely amusing. There are various illustrations, in addition to maps ` 
and plans, while a satisfactory index is eee by an unusually full 
table of contents. 

The Unversity of Michigan. ` ARTHUR Lyon Cross. 


New Zealand in the Making: a Survey of Economic and Social De- 
velopments. By J. B. Condliffe, D.Sc., Research Secretary, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1930, pp. 524, 
$5.00.) Dr. Condliffe, in a most stimulating fashion, sketches a com- 
posite picture of the economic and social developments which have been 
and continue to be making New Zealand. His effort consists of much 
more than a mere chronicle of events or a restatement of familiar in- 
. formation, for, from the nature of the material covered, the work na- 
turally expands into a critical historical summary of the major problems 
confronted by New Zealand. In the analysis and interpretation of gen- 
eral movements, neither constitutional nor political developments are 
treated as more than incidental to the central theme of social and economic 
phenomena. Thus the author ably presents a conspecttis of New Zea- 
land’s economic experiments, social problems’ and legislation, public 
finance (notably tariff, taxation, and banking), land problems and policies, 
-Jabor movements, judicial settlement of industrial disputes, trade and | 
commerce, educational practices, and natural resources. To this must 
be added certain anthropological data cited in connection with early . 
British imperialism in the Dominion. In the detailed account of each _ 
problem, outstanding facts are carefully accentuated so that their inter- 
relation appears perfectly clear. Although secondary sources are utilized © 
admirably, greater. merit lies in the use of statutes accurately digested, 
instructive statistics, and the results of the author’s own historical re- 
search. Throughout the volume, meticulous selection of pertinent, de- 
tails enhances rather than detracts from the general effectiveness. 

Writers generally agree that “the whole history of New Zealand has 
been shaped by its isolation, its forests and its mountains”. It is doubt- 
ful whether a better illustration of precisely how these -factors have 
carved New Zealand’s unique history has yet appeared. F urthermore, 
encomium falls upon the fresh interpretation of New Zealand’s legislative 
experiments, wherein Dr. Condliffe contends that’ empirical opportunism 
rather than doctrinaire theory has been the dominating factor. The - 
author describes New Zealand’s state socialism in terms of “étatism ”, 
“colonial governmentalism”’, rather than state socialism as commonly 
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understood; he considers it an essential widening of state -functions. 
Perhaps the pragmatic view of state socialism as due primarily to colonial 
opportunism and freedom from theories may meet with dissenting opinion 
in some quarters. Nevertheless, the concise delimitation of New Zea- 
land’s chief extensions in the sphere of public enterprise allays any 
fundamental criticism of the author’s thesis. | 

By incorporating a more exhaustive index and an alphabetical bibli- 
ography in the present appendix now containing valuable chapter by 
chapter documentation, the usefulness of the volume might have been 
increased. 


The Brookings Institution. KENNETH O. WARNER. 


Indian Islam: a Religious History of Islam in India. By Murray T. 
Titus, Ph.D., D.D. [The Religious Quest of India series, edited by E. C. 
Dewick, M.A., Literary Secretary, National Council of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, India, Burma, and Ceylon, and Murray T. Titus, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church.] (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1930, pp. xvi, 290, $4.50.) It séems strange that we 
should have had to wait until now for a “religious history of Islam in 
India”; but I believe it is true that nowhere else will this entire subject 
be found treated in a single work. Neither theology nor ethnology is 
included in the author’s plan; either would have made the field too large, 
and the former at any rate has been treated in general works on Mo- 
hammedanism, Political history is, of course, equally excluded. Mr. 
- Titus aims to tell “how [Islam] came, how it spread, how it divided and 
subdivided, how it has been affected by its [Hindu] environment, and how 
it has reacted to modern conditions ”. 

This purpose has been carried out with conspicuous success. The 
book is competent and readable. If the historical part is based chiefly 
on secondary sources, these are at least well chosen and judiciously 
handled; and as to the present and immediate past, the author has been 
able to draw on extensive personal knowledge, to the great enrichment of 
his work. His attitude is fair and objective, even sympathetic on the 
whole. He deals first with the religious aspects of the Moslem conquest, 
and with the various methods of conversion, at first largely forceful, 
although even from the start, and increasingly as time went on, more 
peaceful means were employed. The violence of Moslem propaganda has — 
doubtless been greatly exaggerated. For centuries, at least, it has played 
no important rôle, and the desire to escape from social oppression has un- 
doubtedly drawn most Indian converts to Islam, as to Christianity. We 
then come to the organization of the orthodox (Sunni) community; the 
heterodox Shitahs and Mahdawis and other sects; the numerous religious 
orders, “regular” and “irregular”, and popular saint-worship; the in- 
fluence of Hinduism; and finally, in two very interesting chapters, con- | 
temporary movements and “the new Muslim apologetic and polemic”. 
The conclusion is reached that “in spite of all the weakness that division 
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and communalism breed . . . Islam in India to-day is better organized, bet- 
ter educated, more progressive, more reasonable and tolerant in its attitude 
towards its neighbors than ever before in its history ”. 

The value of the book is increased by a long appendix containing use- 
ful tabulations of many historic and contemporary data, a full mee 
a glossary of Islamic terms, and an index. 


Yale University. FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 


Christians in China before the Year 1500. By'A. C. Moule. (Lon- 
don, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1930, pp. Xvi, 293, 15s.) 
The subject of the early presence of Christianity in China has had great 
fascination for Western students of that country. It is not strange that 
this has been so. Until the close of the fifteenth century, China was the 
region most distant from its original source to which Christianity had 
spread. Christianity was represented continuously either in. China proper 
or on the borders of the empire from at least the seventh century until the 
fourteenth and possibly until the sixteenth century. Yet, so far as we 
now know, out of these seven to nine hundred years of contact no per- 
manent impression of any importance was made on Chinese life. 

Few men are as well qualified as is Mr. Moule to write the history of 
Christianity in China during these centuries. He has long been a careful 
student of the subject, has published on it a number of valuable articles, 
and has examined most of the pertinent documents of whose existence 
scholars are aware. This present volume is not so. much a narrative as a 
source book. In it has been brought together and given in English trans- 
lation the larger part of the material which is now known. As an intro- 
duction Mr. Moule gives the reports which the Jesuits of the sixteenth 
century heard of the last survivors of earlier Christian communities. He 
next examines the traditions which ascribe the planting of Christianity in 
China to the Apostle Thomas, and rightly judges them to be late and un- 
trustworthy. Then, beginning with the famous: Nestorian monument, 
which gives an account of the coming of Christianity to China in A.D. 635 
and of its career through much of the T’ang dynasty, he gives, roughly 
in chronological order, the pertinent documents down through the Chinese 
official history of the Mongol dynasty (the Yuan Shih) and the European 
writers of the fourteenth century. Extensive comments, both in the text 
and in footnotes, serve to throw light on the documents and to put the 
reader in touch with most of what has been written on the subject by 
scholars in the past three hundred years. | 

Experts will find little that is new. They will, however, be grateful 
for a fresh translation of the text of the Nestorian monument, for the 
convenience of having most of the available material between the covers 
of one volume, and for the extensive footnotes. They will wish that the 
original texts, particularly those in Chinese, could have been printed along 
with the translation, and that at least the Chinese characters for proper 
names could have been given. To the non-expert the volume will prove 


an invaluable compendium of the entire subject. 
Yale Umversity. K. S. LATOURETTE. 
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The Old China Trade. By Foster Rhea Dulles. (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1930, pp. 228, $4.00.) In this book Mr. Dulles has told 
the story of the old China trade from the voyage of the Empress of China 
in 1784 to the Treaty of Wanghia in 1844. It is indeed a salutary thing 
to watch the growing interest of historical students in a subject which had 
formerly been largely ignored. Unfortunately Mr. Dulles’s work bears 
little testimony either to thorough investigation or to a brilliant pen that 
would have served-his purpose—to recapture the spirit of adventure and 
daring. One closes the book with the impression that it is not a well- 
ordered chronicle. 

The events of more than half a century have been told within the 
short space of two hundred pages, and, what is worse, these pages are 
burdened with tiresome anecdotes. A more intelligent handling of the 
subject would condense or eliminate the latter and make greater room for 
the discussion of the more important matters. For instance, the adven- 
tures of early East India merchants should be dealt with at greater length, 
for it was they who initiated the China trade. We know that by 1800 
there were in Philadelphia many firms like Samuel Archer and Company 
and Jones and Clark that built their fortunes through trading with Canton. 
After the War of 1812 such renowned firms flourished in New York as 
Talbott, Olyphant and Company, Thomas H. Smith and Sons, and Hoyt 
and Tom. In the mid-’thirties the contents of the trade were enlarged; . 
F. and N. G. Carnes, for example, ordered a great many fancy articles 
from China made after Parisian samples at one-tenth of the cost. One 
would like to know more of these facts which Mr. Dulles has slightly 
touched or wholly ignored than of the dispatching of ships or consuls 
which has received lengthy treatment. 

The source materials used are not extensive. Many valuable manu- 
scripts, such as the customs house records of old towns, consular letters, 
and documents in the Library of Congress, and missionary records in the 
Harvard Theological School, would have been consulted with benefit. 
Nor is the work free from errors, The invoice of the Grand Turk (p. 43) 
is wrong, having misrepresented 163 bbls. as 163% bbls., 123 Y%Bbls. as 
12314 Bbls., 20 4Hogshds as 2014 Hogshds, and dropped two items to- 
ward the end (cf. Robert E. Peabody, The Log of the Grand Turks, pp. 
63-64). One of the terms of the Treaty of Nanking provided for the 
opening of five ports; it is ambiguous to write “four additional ports” 
(pp. 168, 172, 184). 

Finally it may be noted that in accounting for the significance of the 
China trade, Mr. Dulles gropes only among political issues. The fact that 
the trade had the effect of bringing the Americans into contact with 
Chinese culture has not been thought of and has not been commented upon. 


Cambridge. Pinc-CuHta Kuo. 


Social Sciences in the Balkans and in Turkey: a Survey of Resources 
for Study and Research in these Fields of Knowledge. By Robert Joseph 
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Kerner, Professor of Modern European History, Gaede of California. i 
(Berkeley, University of California Press, 1930, pp- 137, $1.75.) The 
pages of the volume are nicely proportioned between Jugoslavia, Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Turkey, with a brief introduction and still 
briefer concltisions. Written with pithy conciseness, the amount of in- 
formation packed into these few pages is remarkable. It is all the more 
welcome because of the paucity and the too frequently ‘untrustworthy 
character of such material heretofore available. Included are geography, 
anthropology, ethnology, history, political science, sociology, and psychol- 
ogy. Of these, in general, history and political science seem to be 
strongest, psychology weakest, relatively speaking. aces each country 
the general plan of social science teaching is first sketched briefly, then 
follows the background and foundation of university work, the arrange- 
ment of the social sciences in the universities, the relation of law. and the 
social sciences, the professors in each subject and their principal publica- 
tions, the standards of scholarship observed, the library material available, 
the publications of the universities, the learned societies and their output, 
the financial support for the teaching and for book supply, and general 
remarks upon the research in each particular country. Not the least 
valuable are the pages devoted to the lists of periadicals in the social 
sciences published in the different countries and tothe publications of 
the universities and of the learned academies, Through these societies and 
the subsidized reviews publication is made possible, the cost of publishing 
privately being nearly prohibitive. The serious handicaps of the social 
sciences are inadequate funds and lack of a ripened sense of coöperation 
among the professors in the various subjects. Something like a national 
research council is suggested for each of the Balkan states. Professor 
Kerner’s criticisms are friendly and wholesome. 


Cambridge. ARTHUR I. ANDREWS. 





De Soto and the Conquistadores. By Theodoré Maynard. (New 
York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1930, pp. xiiij 297, $3.50.) This 
book follows the career of Hernando de Soto from hig arrival in America 
‘in 1519 to his death in 1542. It covers his activities in Central America, 
' as protégé of Pedrarias, the energetic part he played! in the conquest of 
Peru, and his chief labor, the exploration of Florida resulting in the dis- 
covery of the Mississippi River. The author shows clearly that De Soto, 
as commander of scouting expeditions and leader of advance guards, was 
truly the “spear head” of Pizarro’s invasion of Peru. But the author 
presents so much background and so much matter on other congutstadores 
as to prevent the formation of a clear picture of De Soto at the Peruvian 
stage of his career. In the portion of the narrative treating of De Soto’s 
activities in Florida, however, the reader is given a wivid view of him, 

Here also more light is available from the records, 150 pages of the 
volume are devoted to De Soto's last adventurous enterprise. It is pre- 
sented in somewhat less detail than is found in Grace King’s De Soto and- 
his Men in the Land of Florida. 
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Mr, Maynard based his work on the leading original sources for the 
subject and frequently cites them in the text. His volume is well written 
and gives a readable, fairly comprehensive story of the adventures of De 
Soto and the conguistadores associated with him; but it shows a bias in 
favor of the Spaniards and against the aborigines. The chroniclers of the 
conquest presented the side of the white man. There was need therefore 
of scientific imagination on the part of the author to enable him to see the 
struggle from the standpoint of the American natives in order that the 
record might be as true as possible.. The,present reviewer regards as 
generally inexcusable the Spaniard’s barbarous cruelty to the Indians, 
which the author tends to defend. Likewise, the reviewer feels that Mr. 
Maynard overemphasizes missionary zeal as a factor in the Spanish con- 
quest—though it played an important part—and ignores too much the 
driving power of the Spaniard’s greed for material gain. She also 
disagrees with the author’s statement that. “ The sole signal advantage of 
the Conquistadores [over the aborigines] lay in their possession of 
horses”. Though the fact of having mounted soldiers unquestionably 
gave the Spaniards a decidedly superior position, their possession of 
cannon and small arms was an advantage at least equally conspicuous. 

The book is supplied with a bibliography and a satisfactory index and 
is illustrated with a number of interesting reprints from old maps and 
pictures. 

Goucher College. Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS. 


Church and State in Massachusetts from 1740 to 1833: a Chapter in the 
History of the Development of Individual Freedom. By Jacob C. Meyer, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, Western Reserve University. 
(Cleveland, Western Reserve University Press, 1930, pp. viii, 276, $1.50.) 
When disestablishment of religion has once taken place, there has rarely 
been any effective effort to restore the previous status quo, while soon an 
air of unreality hovers over the past condition, which comes to be viewed 
as a hazy, theoretical (condescendingly, perchance unfortunate). situation, 
instead of the historical actuality which at least some of its own con- 
temporaries found it to be. After three or more generations have lived. 
under the presuppositions of separation of church and state, nothing ‘but 
a truly historical study of the earlier régime will make those of the later 
time understand that it was truly ‘a condition—not a theory’ which con- 
fronted the ‘ dissenters’ in Massachusetts up to 1833. 

Those who have labored through the invaluable work of Backus will 
appreciate the orderly arrangement of the materials in Professor Meyer’s 
treatise as well as its extension until complete separation had become an 
actuality. Isaac Backus did not live to see that day. While the long 
movement was no one-man affair, his part in it, while not ignored, might 
have been more explicitly explained and evaluated, for no one, more clearly 
than he, both saw and declared that establishment was the visible denial 
of full religious liberty. 
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The orderliness of this book is emphasized by the summarizing para- 
graphs at the end of each chapter. A comprehensive, well-classified 
bibliography will suggest more detailed study of many phases of the main 
subject and may lead some into the broader realms of religious freedom 
for further investigation. The unusually intelligible index shows how 
close the central theme is to many aspects of New England’s religious life. 


The Library of Congress. WirLta{Įm H. ALLISON. 


Bits of Cambridge History. By Samuel Francis |Batchelder. (Cam- 
‘bridge, Harvard University Press, 1930, pp. 349, $4.00.) _It is a fortunate 
local antiquary whose locus yields him such material as the late Samuel F. 
Batchelder could find by looking beneath the surface of things in Cam- 
bridge, ‘Massachusetts. Three years before his death in 1927 he published 
a volume, Bits of Harvard History, assembling a series of interesting 
papers on various aspects of the past at Harvard. ‘This new volume, a 
posthumous production, does the same thing for the community surround- 
ing what used to be known as “ the colleges ”. 

The four papers that make up the book have to do with the Revolu- 
_ tionary period, and only one of them—a careful studyjand a virtual rejec- 
tion of the tradition that Washington took command of his army under the 
“Washington Elm ”—deals with the “ patriots’ ” side bf the record. The 
first and longest section of ‘the book is devoted to! Burgoyne and his 
Officers in Cambridge, 1777-1778. The large contingent of British and 
Hessian soldiers who, under the terms of their surrender at Saratoga, had 
to be cared for in and near Cambridge until they could be transported to 
England, raised serious questions for the little town, aha the proper enter- 
tainment of the officers in a place which was no longer a happy hunting 
ground for Loyalists gave rise to infinite complicatiohs. By a thorough 
search of local and other records Mr. Batchelder has|brought together a 
mass of significant and picturesque information, both |military and social. 
In the second category must be placed the contemporaneous evidence to 
the effect that the “idle and dissipated army... corrupted the students of 
Harvard College, and the youth of the capital and its environs, who were 
allured into their gambling parties and other scenes of licentiousness””. In 
the name of Riedesel Avenue in Cambridge the more|savory tradition of 
the Baron Riedesel and his wife has a compensating survival. 

The second extensive paper in the book deals’ ith Colonel Henry 
Vassall, and presents an excellent picture of this pre-Revolutionary figure ` 
and his family, and also of the whole local society of Tpries in which they 
held an important place. Another paper, the Adventures of John Nut- 
ting, Cambridge Loyalist, sketches the highly varied career of one for 
whom Cambridge was a mere starting point for activities in many quarters 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The rescue from an gblivion into which 
Nutting might otherwise have fallen quite justifies itself. SG 

This indeed may be said of much that the book contains. The nar- 
rative is relieved by touches of a generally vudiciols levity,. probably 
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introduced for the benefit of the Cambridge Historical Society before 
which some of the papers were read; but before printing them Mr. 
Batchelder saw to the careful annotation which is bound to enhance their 
usefulness to other scholars in his field. It is to be regretted that the 
publishers, lacking an index of the author’s own provizon, have not them- 
selves provided one. 


Boston. M. A. DeWorre Howe. 


Houdon in America: a Collection of Documents in the Jefferson Papers 
in the Library of Congress. Edited by Gilbert Chinard, Professor in the 
Johns Hopkins University, with an Introduction by Francis Henry Taylor, 
Curator in the Pennsylvania Museum of Art and of the Rodin Museum, 
Philadelphia. [Historical Documents, Institut Frangais de Washington, 
cahier iv.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1930, pp. xxvi, 51, $3.50.) 
This little volume is perhaps more properly to be considered as a gesture 
than as a contribution to history, for though the bulk of it consists of 
extracts from the papers of Jefferson, Washington, Madison, Monroe, and 
their contemporaries, there is nothing included-that is not already well 
known and little that has not been previously published in works on the 
sculptor Houdon. - #4 

But, as a gesture by the Institut Francais de Washington “to oromot 
in the United States of America the study of French civilization and 
history, literature and art ”, it is all that it should be. The source material 
is full enough and intimate enough to give a vivid picture of the visit of the 
great French artist to the new republic—then in the first flush of conscious- 
ness of its place in the world of civilization—and of the later trials of the 
artist in the cataclysm of the French Revolution. There are beside, many 
amusing sidelights on the characters in the story, Jefferson’s canny in- 
sistence that Houdon’s life be well insured before this country risked him 
on the sea, Washington’s patience and courtesy under the ordeal of being 
a national idol, John Paul Jones’s ingenuous vanity and complete lack of 
attention to business detail, and the ostracism of Condorcet from the circle 
of his most intimate Parisian friends. 

Needless to say the book is charmingly gotten up, paper, typography, 
and binding all excellent, and the photogravures of Houdon’s portrait by 
Rembrandt Peale and of a selection of busts by the great master—Wash- 
ington, Franklin, La Fayette, Jefferson, Joel Barlow, Fulton, Condorcet, 
and John Paul Jones—enough in themselves to make the publication a 
delight. 

Exception may perhaps be taken to a tendency to repetition in the fore- 
words. The introduction, by Francis Henry Taylor, reprinted from the 
Pennsylvania Museum Bulletin of 1928, gives a brief account of Houdon’s 
life and relates his visit to America, with a few extracts from the original, 
documents which deal with it. Then comes a short foreword by Gilbert 
Chinard telling again of Houdon’s visit to America with further excerpts 
from the sources, and then follows the real meat of the work, the docu- 
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“mentary sources themselves, Perhaps the latter need some commentary 
to make the thread of the story clear, but it must be confessed that, after 
the preliminaries, the notes of Jefferson and Washington have lost a little 
of their freshness. One is conscious of a thricetold tale. 

But after all, so charming a gesture should not be criticized ; its purpose 
is to please, and in that it eminently succeeds. . - : 

The Library of Congress. . LEICESTER B. HOLLAND. 


Russo-American Relations, 1815-1867. By Benjamin Platt Thomas, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of History, Birmingham-Southern College. 
[Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
series XLVIII., no. 2.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1930, pp. 
185, $1.75.) Professor Thomas presents a condensed outline of the diplo- 
matic relations between the United States and Russia in the first half of 
the nineteenth century concerning both the local Pacific problems and the 
“Grosse Politik” problems, The sources of his information are chiefly 
the documents of the State Department archives; documents of the Rus- 
sian archives are quoted either from photostats in the Library of Congress, 
or from excerpts published by the late Frank Alfred Golder in his valuable ` 
articles on the problem of Russo-American relations. As regards general 
information and secondary works, it should be noted that Professor 
Thomas does not make any use at all of Russian literature. While the 
author studies the documents of the diplomatic correspondence proper, it 
appears that the background of Russian public opinion has been entirely 
left aside. This may lead to some distortions in the author’s conclusions. 

Professor Thomas is of the opinion that “ Russia’s attitude (towards 
the United States)... was wholly selfish” (p..170), that “the policy of 
Russia was dictated solely by self-interest” (p. 127). Of course, motives 
of self-interest usually play an important rôle in the relations of every 
country. towards another one. However, in order to avoid simplified 
deductions, it is necessary to investigate whether some idealistic motives 
were, or were not, combined with the national egoistic interests. In the 
case of Russia’s attitude towards the United States during the Civil War, 
it is hard to deny that such idealistic motives were present in Russian 
public opinion, which, in this case, backed official diplomacy. As serfdom 
had been abolished by Russia herself just before the outbreak of the 
American Civil War, and as other liberal reforms were going on in Russia, 
the majority of the Russian public was full of warm feelings towards the 
cause of Abraham Lincoln. 

It should be noted in this connection that, while dealing with the dis- 
patch of Russian squadrons to the United States in 1863, Professor 
Thomas quotes the instructions issued by the acting secretary of the Rus- 
sian navy to the commander of one of the Russian squadrons, Rear Ad- 
miral Lesovsky, according to Golder’s excerpt in the Asmertcan Historical 
Review, volume XX. However, this is not a translation of the document, 
but rather a summary of it. The Russian document in full has recently’ 
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N ; 
been published by Mr. Adamov in volume XXXVIII of the Krasnyi 
Arkhiv (1930). On the whole, however, Professor Thomas’s book gives 
a great deal of information and is a useful contribution to the problem. 


Yale University, G. VERNADSKY. 


Californian Indian Nighis Entertainments. Compiled by Edward W. 
Gifford, Curator of the Museum of Anthropology in the University of 
California, and Gwendoline Harris Block, Assistant in Anthropology in 
the University of California. (Glendale, Arthur H. Clark Company, 1930, 
pp. 323.)4 This is a most laudable attempt to make available to the 
general laity a representative collection of Californian Indian myths and 
tales. The collection itself is based upon the records of anthropologists 
in the University of California Publications in American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, the Journal of Amertcan Folk-Lore, and the publications 
of the American Museum of Natural History. The accompanying illus- 
trations are most excellent and to the point. A map is given showing the 
distribution of the linguistic stocks and tribes. It goes without saying that 
the authors follow the rather extreme position of Kroeber and Sapir, but 
no real damage is done as we are explicitly told in the introduction that 
these classifications are not universally accepted. The only adverse criti- 
cism that perhaps may be made is this: it would have been well to designate 
in every case the exact source as well as general provenience of the myth 
and tale (compare, for example, this feature in Stith Thompson’s Tales 
of North American Indians, although the elaborate comparative notes 
naturally would be out of place in the present volume). 


Bureas of American Ethnology. -~ TRUMAN MICHELSON. 


Adairs History of the Indians. Edited under the auspices of the 
National Society of the Colonial Dames of America in Tennessee by 
Samuel Cole Williams, LL.D. (Johnson City, the Watauga Press, 1930, 
pp. xxxviii, 508.) Washakie: an Account of Indian Resistance of the 
Covered Wagon and Union Pactfic Railroad Invasions of the Territory. 
By Grace Raymond Hebard, Professor of Political Economy and So- 
ciology, University of Wyoming. (Glendale, Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, 1930, pp. 337, $6.00.) James Adair’s history of the American 
Indians, published in London in 1775, is one of our most important 
sources of information in regard to the Southern Indians in the eight- 
eenth century. Between 1735 and 1768 he was almost constantly among 
them as a trader and as a representative of the government of South 
Carolina, and he had an unrivaled opportunity for becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with their character and customs, and with the complicated 
history of the intertribal wars and alliances of that period. A man of 
education, and of some literary attainments, his scientific interest in the 
Indians and his desire to influence the policy of the English government, 
impelled him to write his History. To the modern student it is an irritat- 
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ing book. Valuable as it is, it seems sometimes to omit the very things 
which we would wish to know, but which he did not think worthy to be 
recorded, and his thesis. of Indian descent from the Ten Lost Tribes, 
which. he .supports by the most ingenious philological and ethnological 
arguments, frequently causes us to suspect the apie of his observa- 
tions. 

The original edition is no longer accessible to the average student. 
It has become exceedingly rare, and copies, have recently sold for one 
-hundted dollars. ; Mr. Williams’s new edition is most welcome. It is 
critically edited with an introduction, which presents much new. material 
in regard to the life of the author, explanatory notes and an index. It 
is to be regretted that the introduction is so exclusively biographical. A 
brief, but comprehensive-account of the intricate and shifting relations of 
_ the tribes, with. each other, and with the English, French, and Spanish 
who were using them as pawns in the game of political and economic 
expansion, would have made the book more intelligible to the reader who 
is not a specialist in a rather obscure phase of colonial history. 

_ Adair’s History, in spite of its title, is in reality the history of the tribes 
between. the Carolinas and the Mississippi during a comparatively short 
period; Miss Hebard’s book is frankly an account of a minor aspect of 
Indian history. It tells the story of the contact between white man and 
Indian in western Wyoming in the nineteenth century. It is almost a 
biography of Washakie, the outstanding figure among the Indians of 
Wyoming. Born in 1798, before a white man had set foot in.the region, 
he lived until 1900, and during sixty years.of that time; he was the active 
and undisputed chief of the Eastern Shoshones. Always a friend to the 
white man and loyal to the government, his authority and influence were 
of vital importance in opening the country and in the transformation of 
his people from wandering hunters to settled agriculturalists. Miss 
Hebard has assembled a great deal of interesting and valuable material 
from the correspondence and memoirs of the fur traders, missionaries, 
arniy officers, and pioneers, who were instrumental in opening the region 
to white settlement. The book is illustrated with twenty-four photo- 
graphs ahd five maps. ' 

Washington, D. C. : Josera C. GREEN. 
Stagecoach and Tavern Tales of the Old Northwest. By Harry Ells- 
worth Cole, late President of the State Historical Society. of Wisconsin. 
Edited by Louise Phelps. Kellogg. (Glendale, Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, 1930, pp. 376, $6.00.) The convivial, rustic flavor of the frontier 
abounds in this‘volume. The tales told and the pictures drawn revive the 
atmosphere of the settlement border in the middle nineteenth century. 
Mr. Cole became enamored of the lore and glamour of the days of 
frontier taverns and through years of eager searching and collecting as- 
sembled a wealth of information and anecdote about taverns and stage-. 
coaches and the pioneer life that clustered about them. These stories and 
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pictures are most interesting in this day when automobile boulevards 
retrace the old stagecoach routes, and in a time when the stagecoaches are 
gone and there remain only a few ghost-like shells of wayside taverns. 

The first, but minor, part of the book deals with the stagecoach and 
with pioneer roads. The treatment here is general and far trom ex- 
haustive. It is the tavern that was apparently the author’s first love. The 
tales that cling about these primitive hostelries form the great bulk and 
chief interest of the volume. 

There is a good description of the typical “raising” of early log 
taverns, and of the rustic furnishings they housed and the primitive enter- 
tainment provided. As the first log structures gave way to more impres- 
sive buildings of frame, stone, or brick, the tavern became the community 
center. It often served as courthouse, post office, and polling place, and 
frequently became the schoolhouse and church. Picturesque features of 
the life of the countryside are well depicted, with accounts of freight 
wagons lumbering over heavy roads, itinerant horse traders and peddlers 
bartering and selling, and land speculators and bandits plying their re- 
spective trades. 

A roll is given of famous taverners of Wisconsin, with anecdotes con- 
cerning them and their most distinguished guests. Numerous stories por- 
tray the accommodations in these early hotels—the beds, the food, the 
- cheery open fire, the obligation upon the taverner to care for all guests, no 
matter how great their number or how limited his space. The title of the 
book is misleading, for the work is devoted almost exclusively to 
Wisconsin. 

The volume is enlivened with thirty-one illustrations, most of which 
are of notable frontier taverns. Two maps are included. One shows 
some of the stagecoach routes of the old Northwest; the other gives loca- 
tions of early taverns and stagecoach routes in the region between Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi River. The volume carries no footnotes 
or bibliography but is provided with an adequate index. The general 
format is excellent. | 


The State Afusewum, Denver. LeRoy R. HAFEN. 


A Quaker Forty-Niner: the Adventures of Charles Edward Pancoast 
on the American Frontier. Edited by Anna Paschall Hannum, with a 
Foreword by John Bach McMaster. (Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1930, pp. xv, 402, $3.50.) The listed published journals 
of the overland emigrants to California in the gold rush days are, for the 
most part, of those emigrants who followed the central or northern routes 
to the Pacific Coast; and we have heard too little of the trials and suf- 
ferings of the overlanders who struggled through the deserts and moun- 
tains of the far Southwest. It is refreshing, therefore, to come upon such 
a vivid record as that of Charles Edward Pancoast (1818-1906), who 
describes his journey from Missouri to the California mines in 1849- 
1850 by the southern route. His journal is perhaps the more interesting 
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because it is not in the set form of a diary, but flows on in an easy, 
rambling manner. As the writer himself says he kept no systematic 
record of his life, and we are forced to take his reminiscences as they 
stand. 

Pancoast’s narrative is not merely that of an overland traveler, nor 
that of an unlucky California miner. Nearly one half of.the volume is 
devoted to his boyhood in New Jersey, his youth in Philadelphia, and his. 
young manhood in Missouri. The story of his misadventures and failures 
in. the Missouri backwoods supplies excellent pictures of the middle 
frontier. Herte and there familiar characters, such as “ Mormon Joe” 
Smith and Abraham Lincoln, stand out from a somewhat wearisome con- 
fusion of -petty characters. l 

The caravan in which Pancoast made his journey across the plains and 
deserts to southern California left Fort Leavenworth late in April, 1849. 
Again interesting characters appear, such as Kit Carson and that mys- 
terious and rather sinister Indian fighter, James Kirker, who had earned 
an unsavory reputation on both sides of the Mexican border. The route 
of Pancoast’s party was substantially over the Santa Fé Trail and down 
the Rio Grande and into Chihuahua and Sonora. Coming into Arizona 
past the old ruins of San Bernardino mission, they reached the Gila and 
followed its course down to Yuma, where Pancoast makes some interest- 
ing comments on the conduct of the United States Army officers stationed - 
there. After many splits and reunions of the caravan, Pancoast’s remnant 
of it reached the Mariposa mines in February of 1850. 

Life in California proved no less disappointing to the Quaker than 
had been his sojourn in Missouri. Successive failures as miner, store- 
keeper, rancher, and druggist’s clerk finally discouraged him, and he made 
his way back to Philadelphia in 1854 by way of Nicaragua, to spend the 
rest of his life in that city. 

The illustrations and maps have been well designed and chosen to 
match the form of the narrative, and as a whole add much color to it. 
The editorial footnotes might profitably be more numerous in dealing 
with local Missouri. In attempting to correct Pancoast’s version of 
William Walker’s career (p. 374), the editor has fallen into a minor 
error by saying that Walker “was seized and executed in Nicaragua in 
1860”. 

Arizona State Teachers College. Rurus Kay WYL.tys. 


The Papers of Randolph Abbott Shotwell. - Edited by J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton with the collaboration of Rebecca Cameron. Volume Ts 
(Raleigh, North Carolina Historical Commission, 1929, pp. xxvi, 511.) 
This is the first volume of a” work by Randolph A. Shotwell, which he 
called Three Years in Battle and Three in Federal Prisons. Born a Vir- 
ginian in 1844, he became identified with North Carolina after the Civil 
` War and remained so until his death in 1885. When the war ‘broke out 
he was in school in Pennsylvania. Being intensely Southern in his feel- 
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ings, he quit school, and with two dollars in his pocket set out to cross 
the frontier into the Confederacy, determined to join the first regiment 
he should meet. Fighting first at Ball’s Bluff, he became an active par- 
ticipant in the principal battles in Virginia down to the time of his capture 
just before the engagement at Cold Harbor in 1864. This volume is 
concerned with his war-time experiences and observations, as far as the 
Battle of Gettysburg. Shotwell had very distinct likes and dislikes and he 
was never slow in giving his views on the questions of the times. He be- 
lieved the Confederacy lost a great opportunity to win independence when 
it failed to adopt a bold aggressive policy following the Battle of Bull Run. 
He would have carried the war into the North, and by developing early a 
vast cavalry force he believed the Confederacy could easily have forced 
an early peace. Though a patriotic soldier, and so through choice, he 
complained much and bitterly at the hard lot of the private, made so by 
the utter inefficiency of the civil government. Naturally, then, he would 
have no great respect for President Davis. All along, he believed that if 
the war should be lost, it would be due to the breakdown of the morale of 
the soldiers, brought about unnecessarily by red tape and neglect both civil 
and military. In his realistic descriptions of the corpse-strewn battlefields 
and the terrors of clumsy amputations in hospitals, he has not been ex- 
celled by the weird stories of Ambrose Bierce. 

Shotwell wrote his account a decade after the war, with the exception 
of portions of a diary, which he interspersed through his narrative. Al- 
though most of the work was autobiographical, considerable portions 
dealt with things about which Shotwell had no personal knowledge. The 
editor has omitted the latter. The chief value of this work rests in the 
vivid picture it gives of the thoughts and actions of a common soldier. 
With all its lurid details, it takes the romance out of war, and clothes it in 
a horrid garb. In his zest for effect in his writing, Shotwell at times has 
embellished the tale of his personal experiences slightly beyond the facts. 
No great amount of editing was necessary, but whatever need there was 
has been admirably met by Dr. Hamilton. 


The University of Georgia. E. M. COULTER. 


Civil War Prisons: a Study in War Psychology. By William Best 
Hesseltine, Ph.D., Professor of History, University of Chattanooga. 
(Columbus, Ohio State University Press, 1930, pp. xi, 290, $3.00.) Until 
Dr. Hesseltine’s book there has been no unbiased effort to get at the truth 
on the subject of Civil War prisons. But now we have an exhaustive, 
impartial, and critical study. Unfortunately the discussion of the bungling 
Confederate prison administration is not brought together in a single 
chapter with such incidental reference to it in other chapters as would 
have been required to give unity and clarity to the narrative. The result 
is the lack of a clear-cut picture of Confederate failure, which was due 
not only to the lack of any intelligent and considered plan, to faulty and 
often iriept administration, to haphazard selection of sites and construction | 
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of prisons, but also to the poverty of the South, shortage of food, clothing, 
medicines, etc. Certainly the threadbare accusations of deliberate cruelty’ 
can no longer be advanced in explanation of the horrors of Andersonville, 
Libby, and elsewhere. The Northern piison administration was far from 
being perfect. 

Dr. Hesseltine has based his study on the eight volumes of the second 
series of the Offictal Records, supplemented. by other miscellaneous public 
documents and the large volume of post-bellum memoirs that became more 
bitter and imaginative as the period of the experiences recorded receded 
into the past. A substantial bibliography covers the subject from the 
polemical viewpoint. The Oficial Records are not listed; though they 
are cited frequently, nor have the pertinent- passages in the histories of 
< Rhodes and Channing, House Report number 45, 40th Congress, 3d ses- 
sion, on The Treatment of Prisoners, or the Trial of Henry Wirz in House 
Executive Document number 1, 39th Congress, ist session, been included. 
It is not apparent whether the footnote citations to Wirz’s trial are to the 
last named document or to an anonymous polemic published in 1865. The 
seven volumes of the Journals of the Confederate Congress are not men- 
tioned or cited. Jones, Confederate View of the Treatment of Prisoners, 
should be identified as a reprint from Southern Historical Society Papers, 
volume I., pages 113-327. 

Great Neck, New York. Tuomas Rosson Hay. — 


Rutherford B. Hayes, Statesman of Reunion. By H. J. Eckenrode, ` 
assisted by Pocahontas Wilson Wight. (New .York, Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1930, pp. xii, 363, $5.00.) In 1917 Professor Van Tyne in a 
review of Dr. Eckenrode’s The Revolution in Virginia (A. H. R., XXII. 
395) wrote that “the work is rich in new suggestions, courageous conclu- 
sions, and significant contributions to the larger currents of our national 
_history”. That appraisal would apply equally well to the life of Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes. The central theme is the view that President Hayes, 
though elected as the result of fraudulent manipulations, was able to effect 
a reunion of North and South and that Tilden, if he had been allowed to 
take the place that was rightfully his, could not have done so. It is not 
documented, and to careful scholars that will seem unfortunate, but it 
gives ample evidence of a painstaking study of the Hayes Papers. The 
book is written for the general reader in the picturesque, vigorous literary 
style which made Bowers’s The Tragic Era popular. It suffers from some 
of the faults which marked the latter work. Dr. Eckenrode often over- 
states his case. Referring to Tilden the author says, “ He towers over 
Cleveland like a colossus over an ordinary mortal” (p. 233), and to im- 
. migration after the Civil War, “The steamships brought throngs of helots 
from Europe” (p. 299). The Nordic theory is fot mentioned, but it 
forms the warp and woof of the views on racial questions. There are 
generalizations which seen far-fetched: “ An American jury never con- 
victs a handsome woman’ “Ap 32). There are assumptions which can 
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never be proved and which might better be unstated: if David Davis had 
served on the Electoral Commission and given the decision in favor of 
Tilden the Republicans would have seated Hayes by force (p. 212). 
There are adventures in the field of contemporary politics which are sec- 
tional challenges: “ The Southern States are better governed than North- 
ern; the Southern politicians are, generally, more honest” (p. 225). It 
will require further evidence to make conclusive the declaration that “ the 
anti-slavery cause offered to selfish interests a perfect cover for the attack ” 
of Northern industrialists (p. 310). The reviewer’s neighbors will be 
shocked to learn that Garfield is put down as the trickiest politician of his 
age (p. 308). It is evident that the author undertakes to do more than 
interpret the life of an almost forgotten President. Hayes is called a 
product of the Western Reserve though neither he nor his forbears ever 
lived in that region. A minor fault is an annoying tendency toward 
repetition; particularly in the early chapters: the reader learns, for ex- 
ample, on pages 3, 18, 31, 51, and 52 that Hayes was a man without re- 
ligious- convictions, on pages 16, 18, and 51 that Harvard College was 
somehow responsible for the want of a definite religion. But in spite of 
prejudices and dogmatic assertions, the authors (Mrs. Pocahontas Wilson 
Wight has written several, chapters dealing with Hayes’s personal life) 
have produced the best life of the President yet published. 


Western Reserve University. ELBERT J. BENTON. 


‘Legislative Principles: the History and Theory of Lawmaking by 
Representative Government. By Robert Luce, A.M., LL.D., a Member 
of the Congress of the United States. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1930, pp. 667, $6.00.) This is the third volume in a notable series, 
The Science of Legislation. The first, Legislative Procedure, appeared in 
1922, and the second, Legtslative Assemblies, in 1925. It is most fortunate 
that a busy Congressman, of extensive and varied experience, has had the 
courage to undertake so arduous a task. 

After introductory chapters on the nature, origin, and development of 
law, Mr. Luce takes up his main theme: the history, description, and 
criticism of representative legislative institutions. Of the twenty-five 
chapters, three are devoted to the beginnings of genuine representation 
and its development in various European countries and in the American 
colonies and states. Constitutions and statutes are contrasted, and the 
amending of the organit law is discussed in detail. 

Four chapters treat of various schemes of representation, with con- 
sideration of majority and plurality elections, of minority or proportional 
representation, and of the merits and defects of occupational -representa- 
tion. The chapter on apportionment contains an excellent summary of 
that process under the Constitution. 

The subject matter of this treatise is varied and detailed, and the same 
topic has to be approached from different angles, with results that are 
sometimes confusing. For example, France’s experience in shifting back 
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and forth from scrutin de liste to scridin d'arrondissement is discussed 
under Minorities (p. 249) and under Districts (p. 387), but the two state- 
ments do not agree as to the system now in use. 

One of the most interesting and informing chapters deals with’ In- 
-© structions in Congress. Many dramatic illustrations are cited, of differ- 
ing practices. In presenting Various Views there is some vagueness in 
making comparisons. For example, Senator Lodge (p. 481) is quoted, 
“with direct reference to a proposal in his own State ”, as saying, “It (the | 
constituency) does not undertake to instruct the representatives of other 
constituencies, but only its own, thereby recognizing the representative 
character of the member or senator or congressman whom it has chosen. 
The instructions, moreover, are passed by a meeting where they can be 
discussed, amended, and modified.” That was true of the old-time instruc- 
tions by a town meeting to its representative in the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court. But by what “meeting where the instructions can be dis- 
cussed, amended, and modihed” has a Massachusetts representative in 
Congress ever been instructed ? , - 

In the last three chapters Public Onion and the Initiative and Refer- 
endum are discussed in great detail. It would be hard to find in similar 
compass elsewhere the arguments for and against direct legislation more 
dispassionately set forth. The author’s conclusions from his own obser- 
vation as to the probable effects of the new system upon our old institutions 
are more optimistic than his own presentation of arguments would lead the 
reader to expect. Students will eagerly anticipate the appearance of the 
closing volume, Legtslattve Problems, in this serviceable series. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute. GEORGE H. Haynes. 


a HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The third quinguennial Anglo-American Historical Conference will 
meet in London during the frst week of July at the Institute of Historical 
Research. American scholars who find it possible to attend should com- 
municate with Mr. Guy Parsloe, secretary of the Institute, at Malet Street, 
London, W. C. 


The formal report of the proceedings of the International Union of © 
Academies is given in full in the Belgian Academy’s Bulletin de la Classe 
des Letires, XVI. 5-7, pp. 326-370. 


PERSONAL 


Charles Theodore Greve died at Cincinnati on September 4, at the age 
of 67. He was a member of the American Historical Association, one of 
the early members of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and 
a founder of the Ohio Valley Historical Association. He was for many 
years corresponding secretary of the Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio. In 1904 he published the Centennial History of Cincinnati, in 
two volumes, which is the best authority on the subject. 


Alfred Lewis Pinneo Dennis, professor of International Relations at 
Clark University, died on November 14, at the age of 56. He had been at 
Clark University since 1923. He was a graduate of Princeton in the class 
of 1896, and after studies at Heidelberg, Harvard, and Columbia univer- 
sities, took his doctorate at Columbia in 1901. He began his service as a 
teacher at Bowdoin College. He taught one year at the University of 
Chicago, and a year at Harvard University. His longest service, from 
1906 to 1920, was at the University of Wisconsin. During the World 
War he was a captain in the military intelligence division of the general 
staff, and assistant military attaché at the American embassy in London, in 
attendance also at the Peace Conference in Paris. His most recent book 
was Adventures in Diplomacy (Am. Hist. Rev, XXXIV. 368). Other 
works were The Anglo-Japanese Alliance and Foreign Policies of Sovtet 
Russia (ibid., XXIX. 772). He also contributed the essay on John Hay 
in the series of Secretaries of State. He was a frequent and valued con- 
tributor to this journal. 


William E. Barton, clergyman, author of several biographical studies 
of Abraham Lincoln and of a Life of Clara Barton, died on December 7, 
at the age of 69. 


Robert W. Rogers, Orientalist, professor emeritus at Drew Theological 
Seminary, died on December 12, at the age of 66. Among his many writ- 
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ings were a History of Babylonia and Assyria, of which the sixth edition 
was published in 1915, and a History of Ancient Persita (1930), which 
will shortly be reviewed in this journal. 


George Edmundson, distinguished churchman and historian, died 
on July 3, at the age of 82. He was a contributor to the Cambridge 
Modern History and wrote the History of Holland in the Cambridge His- 
torical series. He edited for the Hakluyt Society, Journal of the Travels 
and Labours of Father Samuel Frits in the River of the Amazons between 
1686 and 1723. He was one of the experts who prepared the British case 
in the Venezuela boundary dispute, 1896-1899. 


William Holden Hutton, dean of Winchester, died on October 26, at 
the age of 70. He .wwas Reader in Indian history at Oxford from 1913 to 
1920, and Lecturer in Ecclesiastical history at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
His many publications include Philip Augustus in the Foreign Statesmen 
series, The Marquess Wellesley in the Rulers of India series, and The 
| English Church from the Accession of Charles I. to the Death of Anne, 
which is volume VI. in A History of the English Church. He edited the 
Letters of William Stubbs. His Misrule of Henry IIT. and his Sinon de 
Montfort were volumes of extracts from contemporary writers. 


Two eminent French historians died in October, M. Maurice Prou, 
until recently director of the Ecole des Chartes, and M. Georges Renard, 
professor at the Collège de France. M. Prou, who was born in 1861, is 
perhaps best known for his Manuel de Paléographte Latine et Francatse 
of which the fourth edition was published in 1924. He was librarian of 
Médailles at the Bibliothèque Nationale from 1884 to 1899. He edited 
many medieval documents. M. Renard was older, having been born in 
1854. Asa youth he was secretary to Rossel during the Commune, which 
led to six years of exile. Upon his return in 1879 he received from the 
French Academy the prize for poetry. His professorship at the Collége 
de France began in 1907. He has been director of the codperative His- 
toire Umiwerselle du Travail. : 


Kristian Setterwall, the eminent Swedish bibliographer, died on June 
6.. He was interested in a variety of bibliographical undertakings, chiefly 
in the field of history. For a period of forty years he prepared the bib- 
liographies of Northern history that were published annually in Historisk 
Tidskrift. 


Professor V. Barthod, the distinguished Orientalist of Leningrad, died 
on August 22, at the age of 67. An English translation of his most im- 
portant work was published by the Gibb Trustees in 1928 under the title 
of Turkestan down to the Time of the Mongol Invasions. This was a 
revision of an earlier work, and one of its great merits was its utilization 
of all the existing Arabic and Persian sources. 


The University of California at Los Angeles has acquired the larger 
part of the historical library of the late Professor Kristian Erslev, state 
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Price History is to be found in the article of Dr. George R. Taylor on 
Prices in the Mississippi Valley preceding the War of 1812. A third 
article by Professor W. G. Schwartz deals with a phase of tariff ‘history, 
the Proposed Canadian-American Reciprocity Agreement of rgrr. 


In the Catholic Historical Review for October, Reverend Livarius 
Oliger describes the initial volume of a series of documents bearing on the 
Franciscan missions in China, edited by Fr. Anastasius Van den Wyngaert 
under the title of Sinica Franciscana, and published by the College of St. 
Bonaventure at Quaracchi. Here are dealt with names made familiar in 
Sir Henry Yule’s Cathay and the Way Thtther, Friar John of Plano 
Carpini, Willem de Rubruquis, and others, but their missionary activities. 
quite as much as their contributions to the knowledge of geography, are 
emphasized. Light on the early history of Washington is given by 
Margaret Brent Downing’s article on Significant Achievements of the 
Daniels Carroll of L’Enfant’s Era. In the same number Reverend Edwin 
Ryan reviews the Papal Concordats in Modern Times. 


The October number of the Journal of Negro History includes a mono- 
graph on Education in Haiti, by Rayford W. Logan, an article by James 
B. Browning on the North Carolina Black Code, and one by Ben N. 
Azikiwe entitled Fragments of Onitsha History. The latter contribution 
sketches the story, beginning with the seventeenth century, of the people 
of Onitsha town and province, in British Nigeria. 


Firmin-Didot has begun the publication in two volumes, profusely 
illustrated, of an Histoire Unsverselle de VArt under the direction of 
Marcel Aubert. Among the collaborators are L. Bréhier, of the Univer- 
sity of Clermont-Ferrand, Charles Diehl, of the Sorbonne, and René 
Grousset, of the Musée Guimet. 


Professor Otto Hintze in an article on Weltgeschichtliche Bedingungen 
der Representativverfassung (Historische Zeitschrift, CXLIII. 1) argues 
that between medieval feudalism and modern representative institutions 
there is a transitory stage of government by privileged estates. This is 
not found in the Orient because of the latter’s kindred group social organ- 
ization. The system of estates was most perfected in Western Europe 
and was aided in its development by the Catholic Church. 


A new series of source books in three volumes has been undertaken 
by R. G. D. Laffan, of Queen’s College, Cambridge, of which the first 
volume is entitled Select Documents of European History, 800-1492, and 
is prepared by the general editor (New York, Holt, pp. xv, 205, $1.75).* 
The materials chosen for-translation illustrate the general movement of 
European history rather than the development of particular countries. 
For example, France as such appears only toward the close in section VII. 
with the title, France in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. The 
emphasis is on the Church and the Empire. There is very little on feudal 


1 The date of publication of books and articles mentioned in the section of 
Historical News is 1930 unless otherwise stated. 
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society or economic conditions. The two volumes which are to follow 
will bring the illustrative material down to 1920. Tt is needless: to say 
that the work of editing is admirably done. . 
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At this moment when man appears to be suffering; from the incidental 
consequences of excessive mechanization, overmuch organization, and 
intensive mass production, it is natural to turn with fresh interest to the 
history of various schemes of a simpler life. These are reviewed, with 
brevity and clearness of thought, in Communist and Co-operative Colonies, 
by M. Charles Gide, the distinguished economist and historian of the Col- 
lège de France. The lectures were originally published in France in 1928 
and have been translated by Ernest F. Row (New York, Crowell, pp. 223, 
$2.50). About a third of the volume is devoted to the many experiments 
in the United States, including one of the most |recent, Fairhope in 
Alabama. Although Professor Gide confesses thatjall the earlier com- 
munities were failures, he believes it not “unlikely that either in this 
century or the next these communitarian associations . . . may occupy as 
large a place in the world as the religious communities did in the Middle 
Ages”. © 


At the London Conference of Institutions for the Scientific Study of 
International Relations, held in March, 1929, the Council on Foreign Re- 
' lations was designated as the national center for hich organizations in 
the United States. In order to assemble accurate and up-to-date informa- 
tion on the work being done in this field in this country, a. questionnaire 
has been sent to each of the organizations now listed at Council hea 
quarters. It is earnestly requested that any organization which has pot 
received such a request send its, name and address to the Countil af 45 
East 65th Street, New York City, and a questionnaire will be forwarded 
promptly. | 


` l; 

An article of interest: H. Delehaye, S.J., La Méthode Historique et 
PHagiographie (Académie Royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la Classe des 
. Lettres, XVI. 5~7). ‘| 
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' General review: Maurice Besnier, Chronique d Histoire Ancienne 
Grecque et Romaine, lV Année 1929 (Rev. des Quest, Hist., July). 


A new French journal has been announced which aims to provide a 
special medium for the publication of material dealing with the history 
and antiquities of Asia Minor. It is entitled the Revue Hittite et Asian- 
ique, is published in Strasbourg, and numbers among its sponsors MM. 
Cavaignac, Juret, and Delaporte. : 


Among recent books, mention may be made of the republication of 
Burkhardt’s Griechtsche Kuliurgeschichte, in three volumes and but 
slightly abridged, by Alfred Kroner, Leipzig. The editor, Rudolph Marx, 
has added numerous notes, and has appended an appreciation of Burk- 
hardt’s point of view. The Administration of Justice from Homer ‘to 
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Artstotle (University of Chicago Press, pp. 399, $4.00), by R. J. Bonner 
and G. E. Smith, is a study of the development-of legal institutions in 
the Greek world. There is a considerable discussion of the much inter- 
preted trial scene on the shield of Achilles, and special prominence is 


given ‘to the development of judicial institutions at Athens. W. L. 


Westermann’s Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt gives an account of the regula- 
tions governing the buying and selling of slaves, and some estimate of the 
relative number of the slave population and of the prevalence of the slave 
system in Egypt under the Ptolemies, using pap. Columbia 480 as a text. 


In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July, there is a report by 
S. Langdon of the excavations at Kish, 1928-1929. The Jllustrated Lon- 
don News for October 25 and November 1 gives accounts by Baron Max 
von Oppenheim of the finds at Tell Halaf. Particularly interesting are 
some Sabarean-Hittite monuments which he dates about 3000 B.C. These 
were reused in the palace of an Aramaic prince about tooo B.C. In the 
same journal, October 18 and November 1, are accounts by Professor 
Vassits of Belgrade of new discoveries of house plans and objects at 
Vinca. Good reviews of the year’s discoveries in Greece and in Italy 
appear in News Items from Athens and News Items from Rome, by 
E. P. B. and A. W. V. B. respectively, in the American Journal of 
Archaeology for September. One may note also Y. Béquinon’s chronique 
of archeological discoveries in the Hellenic East in Bulletin de Corre- 
spondance Hellénique, LIII. 2, and A. Grenin’s notes on Roman arche- 
ology, particularly on material from the Rhine country in Revue des 
Etudes Anciennes for September. 


Heeresmairikel und Landfriede Philipps von Makedonien, by Walther 
Schwahn (Leipzig, Dieterich, pp. 63), is published as Beiheft X XI. (new 
series VIIL) of Klio. 


The popular discussion of Alexander’s purpose in journeying to the 
oasis of Siwa is continued by H. Lamer and by Lehmann-Haupt in Kho, 
XXIV. r. Wilcken also adds to his former essay on this subject an 
epilogue in the Si?sungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie for March, in 
which he criticizes the views expressed by Berve in his Alexanderreich 
and by Pasquali in the Rivista di Filologia, LVII. 3. To this Pasquali 
adds a rejoinder in the September number of the same journal. An essay 
of interest to students of ancient economic history is that of F. Oertel, 
Zur Frage der Altischen Grossiidustrie (Rheinisches Museum, LX XIX. 
3). Oertel believes that Attic industries were carried on by independent 
craftsmen to supply a local market, and were not at all capitalistic in 
character; and that capital in Athens was little interested in other indus- 
tries than mining. 


E. Cicotti’s article, Motivi Demografici e Biologici nella Rovina della 
Civiltà Antica, in Nuova Rivista Storica for April, subjects to comparison 
and criticism the views of O. Seeck, Tenney Frank, M. L. Gordon, and 


`M. P. Nilsson on the decline of the Roman Empire. Weaknesses in the 
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application of Ellsworth Huntingdon’s theory of the, effect of climatic 
changes to the problem of the development and fall of the Roman Empire 
are pointed out by M. Rostovtzeff, The Decay of the Ancient World and 
its Economic Explanations, Economic History Review for January. 


Articles to be noted: R. P. Dougherty, A Babylonian City in Arabta 
(Amer. Jour. Arch., Sept.) ; F. Chapouthier, Les Découvertes de Byblos 
(Rev. des Etudes Anc., Sept.) ; R. P. P. Dhorme, Le Déluge Babylonien 
(Rev. Bibl, Oct.) G. Boson, Tavolette Cuneiformi Sumeri dell’ ulitma . 
Dinastia di Ur (Aegyptus, X. 2-4); I. Pendlebury, Egypt and the Aegean 
in the Late Bronse Age (Jour. Egypt. Arch., May); R. P. A. Barrois, 
Aux Mines de Sinai (Rev. Bibl., Oct.); F. Petrie, The Linking of Egypt 
and Palestine (Antiquity, Sept.); J. A. Maynard, The Rights and Reve- 
nues of the Jews (Jour. Soc. Or. Research, XIV. 1); R. P. Dougherty, The 
Sea Land of Arabta (Jour. Amer. Or. Soc., L. 1); H. Weismann, Israels 
Einzug in Kanaan (Biblica, XI. 2-3); L. W. Batten, A Crisis in the His- 
tory of Israel (Jour. Bibl. Lit, XLIX.); Forrer, La Découverte de la 
Grèce Mycénienne dans les Textes Cunciformes de VE umpire Hittite (Rev. 
des Etudes Grecques, Sept.); A. Götze, Ueber die ‘Hethitische Königs- 
familie (Archiv Orientalni, II. 1); A. Andréades, The Finance of Tyrant 
Governments in Ancient Greece (Econ. Hist., Jan.) «Co Picard, Le 
“ Présage” de Cléomènes et la Divination sur VAcropole d'Athènes (Rev. 
des Études Grecques, Sept.) ; G. de Sanctis, G4 Ostaggi Egineti in Atene 
e la Guerra fra Atene ed Egina (Riv. di Fil., Sept.); A. Momigliano, 
La Spedizione’ Atentese in Egitto (Aegyptus, X. 2-4); M. Guarducci, . 
Demiurgi in Creta (Riv. di Fil, LVII. 1); R. Flacėlière, Recuei - 
des Listes Amphictyoniques de Delphes à VÉpoque de la Domination 
Etolienne (Bull. Corr. Hellénique, LIII. 2); A. Momigliano, Il Decreto 
Trilingue in Onore di Tolomeo Filopatore e la quarta Guerra di Celesiria 
(Aegyptus, X. 2-4); M. Merzagora, La Navigasione in Egitto nell’ Età 
Greco-Romana (tbid.); N. Greipl, Ueber eine Ptolemäerinschrifi (Phi- 
lologus, LXXXV. 2); W. Spiegelberg, Eine nene Erwähnung eines Auf- 
standes in Oberägypten in der Ptolemäischen Pertode (Zeitsch. f. Aegypt. 
Sprach- und Alterthumskunde, LXV. 1); E. Ciaceri, Influssi della Civiltà 
Italiota (Magna Graecia) sull Etruria nel Sec. vi a. c. (Klio, XXIII. 3); 
A. Klotz, Die Geographischen Commentarii des Agrippa und thre Ueber- 
reste (ibid, XXIV. 1); K. Lehmann, Das Kannä-Rätsel (ibid.), and com- 
pare E. Obst in the same; M. Holleaux, La Date de la Première Guerre 
Romaine d'Illyrie (Rev. des Études Grecques, Sept.) ; G. Niccolini, Note 
Cronologsche su alcuni Tribuni della Plebe (Historia, IV. 1); P. Collart, 
Note sur les Mouvements des Troupes qui ont précédé la Bataille de 
Philippes (Bull. Corr. Hellénique, LII. 2); J. E. Eubanks, Navigation on 
the Tiber (Class. Jour., June); A. De Grassi, I} Papiro 1026 della Società 
Italiana e i Diplomi Militari Romam (Aegyptus, X. 2-4); W. M. Calder, 
A Galatian Estate of the Sergii Paulli (Klio, XXIV. 1); E. Hesselmeyer, 
Was ist und Was Heisst Decumatland? (tbid.); E. Gerland, In welchem 
Jahre gelangte Konstantin der Grosse zur Alleinherrschaft (Byz. Zeitsch., 
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XXX. 1); J. R. Palanque, Une Nouvelle Histoire du Bas-Empire (Rev. 
Hist., July); A. Segrè, Note. sulla Comproveu in Diritto Greco e 
Romano (Aegyptus, X. 2-4). 


T. R. 8. B. 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


General review: Vincenzo Porri, La Storta Economica Europa, Età 
Medtoevale e Moderna (Riv. Stor. Ital., June). 


‘In the October number of Speculum, Emma G. Salter evaluates the 
sources for the biography of St. Francis of Assisi and “the results of 
recent criticism upon them”. Among the other contents may be noted 
especially The Great European Famine of 1315, 1316 and 1317, by Henry 
S. Lucas; Many-Sided Career of Master Elias of Dereham, by J. C. Rus- 
sell; Orleanese Formularies in a Manuscript at Tarragona, by C. H. 
Haskins; and the reviews by J. F. Willard of the Calendar of the Fine 
Rolls, vol. XI., Calendar of the Close Rolls, vol. II., Calendar of the 
Patent Rolls, vol. VI.; by A. J. Barnouw of H. S. Lucas’s The Low Coun- 
tries and the Hundred Years’ War, 1326-1347; and by N. S. B. Gras of 
N. Neilson’s The Cartulary and Terrier of the Priory of Bilsington. 


In the review of Professor Louis Halphen’s Les Barbares, des Grandes 
Invasions aux Congquétes Turques du XI? Siècle [Peuples et Civilisations] 
(Paris, Alcan, pp. 437, 50 fr.) printed in this journal (XXXII. 573), Pro- 
fessor Duncalf regretted the lack of an index and pointed out that the 
bibliographical notes were brief and referred chiefly to general works. 
- In this revised edition there is a good index of thirty-two pages and a 
supplementary list of eight pages containing for the most part titles which 
have appeared since the book was published in 1926, and which have been 
useful in revising the work. (On page 396 there is one slip—the second 
volume of Vasiliev’s History of the Byzantine Empire was published in 
1929.) There are two useful folding maps “ Pour servir a l’étude des 
grandes migrations” of which the second including Asia, Europe, and 
part of Africa is especially valuable. M. Halphen has also supplied a 
conclusion in which he combats M. Pirenne’s views concerning the im- 
portance of the Moslem conquests. The 393 pages of the original work 
have been reprinted from the plates with such corrections as M. Halphen 
has found necessary. 


In the Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, 1930, Heft ILI., Heinz 
Dannenbauer reénforces Karl Heldmann’s view of the coronation of 
Charlemagne at Christmas, 800. The empire concerned was the actual 
Imperium Romanun of the time. By imperial decree, c. 740, only the 
emperor could take action against “ Majestatsverbrechen ”, and to bring 
Charlemagne’s procedure against the opponents of the pope into accord 
with Roman law, he was made emperor by acclamation of the people. 
Coronation added nothing to the power thus conferred and his kingship 
-over Franks and Lombards remained as separate and distinct from the 
imperial authority. The Germanizing of this Imperium began when 
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Louis the Pious was made associate emperor without action on the part 


of the Roman populus. 


A new edition of F. B. Gummere’s Germanic Origins has been pub- 
lished under the title, Founders of England, with Supplementary notes by 
F. ‘P. Magoun, jr. (New York, Stechert). 


The Mediaeval Academy has just pubhehed renoese Shipping in the 
` Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries by Professor Hugene H. Byrne. This 
‘volume is no. 1 of the Monographs of the Mediaeval Academy: of America. 


M. Seymour de Ricci has compiled, and the Néw York Public Library 
has published, a list of medieval manuscripts in the New York. Public 
‘Library. This is the first publication of the results of the work under- 
taken by the American Council of Learned Societies through the Library 
of Congress: the preparation of lists of all the medieval manuscripts in the 
United States. | 


Among the forthcoming volumes announced By the Records of Civi- 
_ lization ‘are: Calendar Reform in the Thirteenth Century, by Mary ‘C. 
= Welborn; Helmold: Slavic Chronicle, by Francis J. Tschan; Old Nor- 
wegian Law: the Giuta-Things-Law and the Frostathings Law, by Lau- 
rence M. Larson; Pierre: Dubois: on the Recovery of the Holy Land, by 
W. I. Brandt; and William of Tyre: History of Oe done in the Lands 


beyond the Sea, by Mrs. W. M. Babcock and A. C. Krey. 
In listing important periodical literature of different countries in Le 
Moyen Age (Jan.) the heading, “ Etats-Unis d Amérique ”, is followed by 


a 


1929 


For the new edition of the late Professor Paetgw's Guide, which will be 
published shortly after this issue of the Revtew appears, a group of spe- 
‘cialists have prepared a long section on Place Names for various countries. 
To the material in this section should be added: Early Names of Britain 
by Eilert Ekwall, in-Antiqusty, June, and the s volume of The Place- 


/ 


~ 


Names of Sussex, by Mr. A. Mawer and others. 


Articles: L. Thorndike, Prospectus for a Corpus of Medieval Scien- 
tific Literature in Latin (Isis, Oct.); N. Brian Chaninov, Les Écrits 
Théologiques Russes du Moyen Age (Rev. d’ Hist. Ecclés., July); R. 
Stadelmann, Jacob Burckhardt und das Mittelaiter (Hist. Zeitsch., 
CXLII., Heft 3); Marc Bloch, Du Monde Antique au Monde Barbare 
(Rev. de Synthèse Hist., June); D. De Bruyne, La Première Règle de S. 
Benoît (Rev. Bénedict., Oct.); L. C. Mackinney, Bishop Fulbert of 
Chartres: Teacher, AANT Humanist ing Oct.); E Sabbe, La 
Réforme Cluntsienne en Flandre au Début du XH. Siècle (Rev. Belge de 
Philol. et d’Hist:, Jan.); R. L. Reynolds, Merchants of Arras and the 
-Overland Trade with Genoa, Twelfth Century | (tbid., Apr.); Clemens 
Minarik, O.F.M., Litteratura Bohemica Occasjone VII. Centenarii a 
- Transtin S. Francisci Publicata (Arch. Francis. Hist, July); Karl 
i 
| 
| 


the statement, “ Sera traité a part en raison de énorme production a 


/ 
x 


} 
¢ 
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. Helleiner, Der Einfluss der Papsturkunde auf die Diplome der Deutschen 
Könige tm Zwölften Jahrhundert (Mittl. des Oesterreich. Inst. für 
Geschichtsforschung, Band XLIX., Heft r); Abbé T. Welter, Un 
Nouveau Recueil Franciscain d’Exempla de la Fin du XII? Siècle (Etudes 
Francis., July, concluded in Sept.); Luigi Chiappelli, La Formazione 
Storica del Commune Cittadino in Italte, Territorio Lombardo-Tosco 

~ (Archiv. Stor. Ital., series VII., vol. XIIL); Léon Le Grand, Comment . 
composer VHistoire d'un Etablissement Hospitalier, Sources et Méthode 
(Rev. d’Hist. de Église de Fr., Apr.); H. J. Pybus, The Emperor 
Frederick I. and the Sicilian Church (Cam. Hist. Jour., vol. ITI., no. 2); 
Laura H. Loomis, Geoffrey of Mommouth and Stonehenge (Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., June); E. Rodocanachi, La Guerre de Cent Ans et la Faillite de 
la Haute Bangue Florentine (Acad. des Sci. Mor. et Pol.: Séances et 
‘Travaux, May); Clemens Bauer, Mittelalterliche Staatsfinans und Inter- 
nationale Hochfinans (Hist. Jahrb., Heft 50); John Saltmarch, The 
Office of Receiver-General on the Estates of King’s College (Cam. Hist. 
Jour., vol. III., no. 2); Frances M. Page, The Customary Poor Law of 
Three Cambridgeshire Manors (ibid.). 

D. C. M., G. C. B. 


MODERN BUROPEAN HISTORY 


General reviews: Paul Fierens, Chromgue d Histoire de V Art, Saison 

Romantique (Rev. des Quest. Hist, July); Louis Villat, Chronique 

n. @ Histoire Contemporaine, la Restauration (sbid.); Gino Luzzatto, Ras- 

` segna di Storia del Diritto [11th-18th centuries] (N. Riv. Stor., May); 

Piero Pieri, Rassegna di Storia Milstare [chiefly dealing with the World 

War] (thid.); Major T. H. Thomas, Some War Memoirs (Jour. of Mod. 
Hist., Dec.). 


The leading article in the Journal af Modern History for December 
deals with Napoleonic Policy and the Project of a Descent upon England. 
Professor Harold C. Deutsch is`the author. Other articles are: Polish 
Historical Writing, by Dr. William J. Rose, of Dartmouth College, and 
Russia and the United States at the Time of the Civil War, by E. A. 
Adamov, of the Russian archives. This is supplemented by a translation 
of the documents in the case, which were previously described here by the 
late Professor F. A. Golder (XXXI. 462). The bibliographical article, 


by William Miller,. gives an account of Modern Greek History in the 
“ Gennadeion ”, 


Professor Ferdinand Schevill has revised and enlarged his Htstory of 
Europe from the Reformation to the Present Day (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, pp. 865, $3.75). So much new material has been made available 
since the first edition in 1925 that the last ten chapters have been sub- 
stantially rewritten. In addition many significant events which call for 
comment have taken place in the five intervening years. The situation 
which immediately resulted in the World War is explained in two chapters 
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instead of one. There are two final chapters of special interest: The 
International and Disarmament Movements since the War and The Civi- 
lization of the Twentieth Century. The latter is an attempt to interpret 
the spirit of revolt against the past which seems characteristic of the 
present age. 


A new source book or selections for collateral reading is always wel- 
come because it facilitates the task of the college teacher in arranging 
exercises on historical problems. Readings in European History since 
1814, by Jonathan F. Scott and Alexander Baltzly (New York, Crofts, 
pp. xxv, 689, $3.50), is a well-proportioned collection. The editors have 
resisted the temptation to emphasize especially the World War and its 
causes, giving only two chapters to this subject. They have laid stress 
upon social and economic developments. Their selections are taken some- 
‘times from contemporary writers, sometimes from recent historical works, 


A publication which students of the recent history of Europe have been 
eagerly awaiting is Die Denkwiirdigkeiten des Fürsten Bülow, which will 
be in four volumes. The first two volumes cover the'period from Bülow’s 
appointment as secretary of state to his resignation as chancellor. A 
French translation is being published by Plon. 


Professor Fay’s The Origins of the World War is now available in a 
revised edition, the two volumes bound in one (New York, Macmillan, 
pp. xxiv, 569, 577, $4.00). This has given the author an opportunity to 
rewrite a few passages, but without changing the paging, and to comment - 
in seventeen pages of Supplementary Notes upon any new evidence, par-' 
ticularly that offered by the Austrian: documents, the French documents, 
‘and the new volumes of British documents. He has also taken account 
of the interpretations given by Professor Schmitt’s' Coning of the War, 
. making interesting statements upon such differences of view as appear. 
Professor Fay remarks that the contents of the great Austrian collection 
incline him “in some respects to a less severe judgment on Austrian 
policy as compared with that of Russia. ... Austria, in acting against 
Serbia, was taking the only step by which she believed she could preserve. 
her very existence as a state. Russia, however, in claiming to protect 
Serbia and to exercise a kind of protection over the: Balkan Slavs, did not 
have any such vital interest at stake; her existence as a state was not in 
jeopardy; her interest was more to preserve and ‘increase her prestige. 
Austria’s action aimed at a localized war. Russia’s'action made inevitable 
a European War”. ! 


Herr von Jagow’s comments on M. Poincaré’s reply to the Gerin 
questions are printed in an English translation in the September number 
of the Berliner Monatshefte. 


The Home University Library has added two volumes on the situation 
resulting from the late war: The Political Consequences of the Great War, 
by Ramsay Muir, and Some Economic Consequences of the Great War, 
by A. L. Bowley (New York, Holt, $1.25). 
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In the three Rhodes Memorial Lectures which make up his slender 
volume entitled The World Crisis of 1914-1918 (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, pp. 57, $2.00), M. Elie Halévy does not propose to study 
what any particular sovereign or minister might have done at any given 
hour to prevent war. “ Pills to cure an earthquake!” he exclaims, and 
declares that he will study the earthquake itself. He explains that the 
period was one of revolution as well as of war, revolutionary socialism, 
and a still more powerful force, revolutionary nationalism. How much 
more powerful nationalism was, he illustrates effectively by pointing out 
that even the Russian Revolution “acted as a solvent of imperialism for 
the benefit, not so much of Communism, or even of Socialism, as of na- 
tionality”. It was this revolutionary nationalism, acting as a disruptive 
force within the decadent Hapsburg state, that gave occasion for the war. 


In the Berliner Monatshefte for November appears a translation of an 
article by Professor M. Pokrowski on Die Russischen Dokumente des 
Imperialtstischen Krieges, which explains incidentally the state of the 
project for the publication of these documents. Five volumes of the first 
series are now practically completed, of which volumes I. and IV. are in 
press. A German firm is to control the rights of translation and publica- 
tion outside of Russia. It is proposed that the German translation and the 
original should appear simultaneously in order to forestall the publication 
of garbled selections. The five volumes cover the period from January 1 
to August 4, 1914. This point of departure was chosen because by that 
time all the elernents of the situation out of which the war came were 
esent. 

Volume VI. of M. Poincaré’s memoirs appeared on December 8 with 
btitle Les Tranchées, 1915 (Paris, Plon, 30 fr.). 













British liaison officer at the headquarters of the French Fifth 
1en Lieutenant, later Brigadier General E. L. Spears, has thrown 
ble hght upon the misunderstandings of Sir John French and 
Lanrezac in a volume entitled Liaison 1914, a Narrative of the 
aat (London, Heinemann, pp. xxix, 597, 258.). Neither 
inrezac spoke the other’s language. They so differed in 
at cooperation soon became impossible. 


de Fer, ror4—1918, by General H. Colin (Paris, Payot, 
the history of the 11th division of the French army and 
_ Official records and from the recollections of surviving ` 
our regiments. One of these is General Azan, whose name 
ade Americans. The “Iron” division at the opening of the war 
^ç at jo **, corps which was then commanded by General Foch. 


the 2° P Arezio, Rinascimento Umanesimo e Spirito Moderno 
a _aly 1); Malet du Theil, Un Economtste au XVII 
it de Bertin, 1720-1792, I., concl. (N. Rev., July 15, Aug. 1); 
H Georg Klindworth [once well-known, now forgotten secret 


ere second third of the nineteenth century] (Hist. Vierteljahr., 
ra 


Great Retry, 
“Tench nor 7, 
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Sept.); Maximilian Claar, Die Abkehr Italiens vom Dreibund und das 

Kabinett Zardanelli-Prinettt, 1901—1903 [based upon Claar’s diaries while 

Pressechef for the Austro-Hungarian embassy at Rome, foreign editor of 

the Popolo Romano, and representative of various German and Austrian 

journals] (Eur. Gespr., Aug.) ; Freiherr Ludwig Rüdt ‘von Collenberg, 

Die Deutschen Heeresverstarkungen von 1871 bis r914 (B. Monatsh., 

Nov.) ; J. J. Jusserand, Le Sentiment slméricain pendant la Guerre, L., 

concl. [personal recollections] (Rev. des D. M., Sept. 15, Oct. 1) ; Georges 
Fotino, Une Séance Historique au Conseil de la Couronne, 3 Aowtt r914 

[Roumania’s decision to maintain neutrality] (#td., Aug. 1); Albert 

Pingaud, Etudes Diplomatiques: les Projets d’Interveniton Japonatse, | 
1914~1917 [idea of bringing Japanese forces to Europe seemed desirable 

to French, impossible to English, unnecessary to Russians] (tbid., Sept. 

t); Youri Danilov, La Décomposition de l’ Armée Russe au Début de la 

Révolution (sbid., Nov. 1). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The English Historical Review for October contains another of Pro- 
fessor F. S. Rodkey’s studies on the diplomatic situation in the ’thirties 
and ’forties of the nineteenth century, discussing the Views of Palmerston 
and Metternich on the Eastern Question in 1834. The leading article is a 
continuation of Professor James Tait’s treatment of the English towns. 
Its title is The Borough Community in England. Other articles are Elec- 
tians and Electioneering, by Mrs. Eric George, and Russia, Prussia, and 
' Great Britain, 1742-1744, by Sir Richard Lodge. 













To History for October, Sir Richard Lodge contributes the Histo 
Revision, no. LV., on the Maritime Powers in the Eighteenth Century, 
aim is to show the difficulties which confronted the attempt of H 
and Holland to act together, although the term “ Maritime 
seemed to indicate that they were a unit. A decisive break cama 
the American Revolutionary War, but the diplomacy of Sir Jamg 
restored the situation in 1787. The same number containg 
review articles: General Economic History, by Principal 
Recent Works on the Teaching of History, by Mr. J. A. 


_ With the November number the Bulletin of the Insti 
Research has begun the issue of an annual Supplement togi 
year by year, to the Guide to the Historical. Publicato 
of England and Wales, which will bring the lists down to 
1928, and which is in an advanced state of preparation. The first supplé 
ment covers the publications of 1929. The Bulletin itself continues its 
record of the migrations of MSS. Its leading article is on The Parlia- 
ments of Edward III., by Mr. H. G. Richardson and Mr. George Sayles, 
and is to be continued. In an appendix to the article is given,a list of 
these Parliaments, with the term, place, and indication of records and 
chronicles for each. 
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The Public Record Office has initiated the practice of appointing from 
time to time postgraduate students, who intend to take up university teach- 
ing, as learners or apprentices, to be trained in the work of the national 
archives as if they were new assistant keepers of the public records. It 
is hoped that at the close of two years of service each student will have 
become “no mere paleographer or laborious expert of a single class, but 
stand possessed of an adequate general knowledge of the various and 
often intricate strands from which alone sound history may be woven”. 


Although the fort at Housesteads and the adjacent part of Hadrian’s 
Wall have been turned over to the National Trust, this historic monument 
is threatened by the approach of quarries, which will destroy the setting 
even if they do not undermine the wall. Personages of note in the liter- 
ary and historical world, like Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the Right Honorable 
H. A. L. Fisher, and Sir Charles Oman, are endeavoring to press upon 
the attention of the government the necessity of safeguarding the scene 
and the monument through parliamentary action. 


The third part of the Parochial Collections, made by Anthony Wood 
and Richard Rawlinson, translated and edited by Mr. F. N. Davis, of 
Pembroke College, has now been published by the Oxfordshire Record 
Society (pp. 390). There are references to over twelve hundred names. 
Occasionally the entry explains the extent of the village or what the living 
is worth. Many inscriptions are ‘reproduced. 


In the May Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies of the University 
of Wales are printed Two-Early Caernarvonshire Accounts, the first a 
Lay Subsidy Account, dated 1293, belonging to the manor of Nevyn, a 
royal residence situated on an important pilgrim road and near the 
monastery of Bardsey, the second a sheriff’s account for the county of 
Caernarvon of the year 1306-1307. 


At the annual meeting of the British Society for Nautical Research 
last July; it was announced that the establishment of a National Maritime 
Museum in Queen’s House, Greenwich, once the residence of Henrietta 
Maria, wife of Charles I., will be an actuality as soon as the Royal Hos- 
pital School is able to vacate that building. Collections for the museum 
are already in hand, including the Mercury collection of ship models and 
the Macpherson collection of paintings, prints, charts, and atlases. There 
are to be collections of relics of Drake, Blake, and Nelson. A recent let- 
ter of Nelson, presented by Lord Northbrook, contains a candid opinion of 
“that vile fellow Buonaparte”, and declares that “I have long known 
him to be a Thief, a Lyar, and Murderer”. This letter was written off 
Toulon on October 13, 1803. The new president of the society is Admiral 
of the Fleet, Earl Beatty. 


According to M. Georges Ascoli, who has written two volumes on 
La Grantle-Bretagne devant ?Opinton Française an XVII. Siècle (Paris, 
Gamber, 2 vols., pp. 894, 100 fr.), Anglomania had not yet manifested .. 
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itself in France, but curiosity was active. The violence of the mid- 
century troubles gave the English as bad a reputation with their neighbor l 
as the Reign of Terror gave the French with the: ‘English of the next 
century. M. Ascoli has drawn upon the records of travelers as well as 

upon expressions of opinion in the literature of the time. His biblio- 
graphical list is unusually full. 


By a skillful selection of passages from Walpole’s letters, Alfred 
Bishop Mason has drawn a picture of Horace Walpole’s England (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, pp. xiv, 398, $5.00). The choice is made from Mrs. 
Toynbee’s edition of the “Letters” and from Paget Toynbee’s supple- 
mentary volumes. The volume is illustrated. Walpole’s comments upon 
the troubles in America are always acute. It is interesting to be reminded 
of what he wrote on May 7, 1775, before he heard of the affair at Lexing- 
_ton: “There is, indeed, beyond the seas an opposition, so big, that most’ 

folks call it a rebellion, which if computed by the tract of country it oc- 
cupies, we, as so diminutive in comparison, ought to be called in rebellion 
to that.” 


M. Roger Boutet de Monvel, whose Les Anglais à Paris, 1800—1850, 
found so many interested readers, has now published Grands Seigneurs et 
Bourgeois d'Angleterre (Paris, Plon, pp. 262, 15 fr.). This is made up of | 
three portraits, George Selwyn, Fanny Burney, and William Beckford. 
The sketch of Selwyn utilizes to the full the contrast between his reputa- 


tion and his idiosyncrasies. A man who could doze at the salon of Mme. ` 


du Deffand and still be regarded as interesting, who was esteemed a wit 
while hardly an amusing or pointed remark of his is remembered, presents 
problems to the literary portraitist. 


Articles: J. R. Clemens, Elieabethan Coast Artillery (The Caw ‘Agate 
_lery, June); C. R. Boxer, The Third Dutch War in the East, 1672-74 
(Mariner’s Mirror, Oct.) ; Ferdinand Tonnies, Die: Lehre von den Volks- 
versammlungen und die Urversamnilung in Hobbes’ Leviathan (Zeit. für 
die Gesamte Staatswiss.; LXXXIX. 1); Fernand Baldensperger, Une 
Grande Anglaise de ee Lady Bolingbroke [1675-1750] (Rev. de P., 

Sept. 15); Sir Wilkinson Bird, British Land Strategy in the Seven Years’ 
War (Army Quar. Rev., Oct.); Ch. Bastide, Un Aventurier Français en 
Angleterre au Dix-huitieme Siècle [George Psalmanaazaar] (Rev. des 


Sci. Pol., July). 
FRANOE | 


The revived interest of the French in their marine is illustrated in a 
small volume entitled Fagues Sanglantes, Victoires Navales d' Autrefois, 
by B. de Pirey Saint-Alby (Paris, Plon, pp- 266, 15 fr.). It describes in 
vivid detail three battles, that before Genoa on September 1, 1638, the 
struggle of Linois’s squadron with the English in July, 1801, off Algeciras, 
and the fight with the Chinese in the Min River in'1884. The first sketch’ 
has a special interest for the account which it gives of the equipment and’ 
operation of galleys in the navy of the old regime, 
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La Fayette, a Bibliography, compiled by Stuart W. Jackson (New 
York, William Edwin Rudge, pp. xxi, 226), owes its origin to the author’s ` 
interest as a collector of books and pamphlets upon La Fayette, and lists 
a thousand titles found in American and European libraries, including the 
British Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale. Its additions to other 
lists are chiefly in American titles, the abundance of which testifies to 
La Fayette’s undying fame here, in spite of all the criticism of his abilities 
as a French statesman. 


It is announced that the publication of the works of Robespierre. long 
interrupted, will be resumed in 1931. The Société des Etudes Robespier- 
ristes has recently made an agreement with Firmin-Didot for this purpose. 


The Annales de l'Est, conducted by the Faculty of Letters of the Uni- 
versity of Nancy, includes among the publications of its 44th year a 
Bibliographie Lorraine (Nancy, Paris, Strasbourg, Berger-Levrault, pp. 
xii, 621, 50 fr.) covering the period January, 1926-December 31, 1927. 
This is the ninth of the series. Among the collaborators the historians are 
Professor R. Parisot and Professor Fr. Braesch. The plan, it will be 
recalled, is to review in chroniques in successive chapters the publications 
on the archeology, the history, and the literature of Lorraine for various 
periods. These chroniques are followed by more formal reviews of works 
of especial importance. There is a careful index. The Annales for 1930 
also includes the Annuaire de la Fédération Historique Lorraine for 1929 
(pp. vi, 112, 10 fr.). 


Articles: P. Boissonnade, Une Étape Capttale de la Mission de Jeanne 
drc: le Séjour dela Pucelle à Poitiers [especially the official inquiry into 
the authenticity of her mission] (Rev. des Quest. Hist., July); J. Calmette, 
Le Règne de Louis XII. (Jour. des Sav., Apr.) ; Gaston Dodu, Henri III. 
[remarkable character study] (Rev. Hist., Sept.) ; Maximin Delaroche, 
Le Testament Politique du Cardinal de Richelieu (sbtd.); Jacques Hatt, 
Le Loyalisine des Alsaciens depuis le Traité de Ryswick jusquà la Révolu- 
tton (thtd.); E. Préclin, Edmond Richer, I., Il. [bibliography and life] 
(Rev. d’Hist. Mod., July, Sept.); Comte de Provence, Letires à la 
Comtesse de Balbi [1789-1794] (Rev. des D. M., July 1); Paul Leuillot, 
L’Usure Judaique en Alsace sous VEniptre et la Restauration [supplements 
the volume of Robert Anchel on Napoléon et les Juifs, reviewed in Am. 
Hist. Rev., XXXIV. 123] (An. Hist. de la Rév. Fr., May); Mare Bloch, 
La Lutte pour PIndtvidualisme Agraire en France du XVIIL® Siècle [part 
2] (An. d’Hist. Ec. et Soc., Oct. 15); Alessandro Cutolo, “ L’Affatre du 
Collier” nelle Lettere di un Diplomatico Napoletano [Luigi Pio] (N. 
Antol., Aug. 1); J. J. Jusserand, La Jeunesse du Citoyen Genéi, d’aprés 
des Documents Inédits (Rev. d’Hist. Dipl., XLIV. 3); Robert Bigo, Une 
Grammaire de la Bourse en 1789 [commentary on M. J. D. Martin’s 
Etrennes Financières, published in January, 1789, and which explained 
operations in the Rue Vivienne] (An. d’Hist. Ec. et Soc., Oct. 15); L. de 
Cardenal, Les Subsistances dans le Département de la Dordogne, concl. 


— 
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(Rév. Fr., Apr.); F. M. Kircheisen, Quelques Lettres Inédites de 
Napoléon I° ou Adressées à VEmpereur par des Souverains Européens 
(Rev. d’Hist. Dipl., XLIV. 3); Luigi Arezio, Talleyrand e Murat nella 
Restaurazione Legitnnista, secóndo Nuovi Documenti [from public and 
private Neapolitan archives] (N. Antol, Oct. 1); Paul Harsin, La 
Révolution Belge de 1830 et PInfluence Française (Rev. des Sci. Pol., 
Apr.); Lanzac de Laborie, L’'Amrtité de Tocqueville ct de Royer-Col- 
lard, d'après tne Correspondance Inédtte (Rev. des D. M., Aug. 15); 
Henri Malo, Thiers et les Journées de Juillet (sbtd.); S. Posener, La 
Révolution de Juillet et le Département du Gard, d'après des Documents 
des Archives Nationales [contrary to usual opinion, there was unrest in 
the provinces] (Mercure de Fr., Aug. 1); Jacques Laffitte, Les Trois 
Glorieuses: Souvenirs de la Révolution et de Empire, mes Denux Min- 
 astéves, 1830-1831 [portions of unpublished memoirs] (Rev. des D. M., 
July 15, Sept. 15, Oct. 1); P..de Barante, L’Ambassade du Baron de 
Baranie a la Cour de Sardaigne, 1830-1835 (Rev. Hist. Dipl, XLIV. 
3); G. Lefranc, La Construction des Chemins de Fer et VOpinion 
-Publique vers 1830 (Rev. d’Hist. Mod., July); id., Les Chemins de Fer 
devant le Parlement Français, 1835-1842 (ibid., Sept.) ; Général Cousin 
de Montauban, Comte de Palikao, La Reddition d’Abd-el-Kader : ‘Souvenirs 
(Rev. de P., Aug. 15); Martial.de Pradel de Lamase, Le Ministère de la 
Marine sous la Commune (sbid., July 15); Napoléon III, Lettres à- 
Vimpérairice Eugénie, 1870-1871 [published from the archives of the 
Prince Napoleon at Brussels] (Rev. des D. M. Sept. 1); Ernest ` 
d’Hauterive, Correspondance Inédite du Prince Napolon et ae 
Ollivier, 1871-1873 (1btd., Oct. 15). 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM Sd 


It is a pleasure to sord that Professor Henri Pirenne has been ap- 
pointed to a professorship at the University of Brussels although in June 
last he became Professor Emeritus of the University of Ghent. 


Les Manuscrits de Droit Médiéval de Ancienne Abbaye des Dunes à 
Bruges, by A. De Poorter and J. Brys (Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, 
July), is an inventory of a rich and little known collection, consisting of 
sixty-two volumes now in the public library of Bruges and several manu- 
scripts in the episcopal seminary of that city. 


Les Rapports Diocésains de la Province T A de Malines et du 
Diocèse de Liége au Saint-Siège, publsés d'après les Archives de la Con- 
grégation du Concile, rattachées aux Archives Vaticanes, edited by J. 
Paquay (Tongres, Mihiels, pp. viii, 164), constitute an essential source for 
the religious situation in the Netherlands from 1590 to 1800. 


Two articles of interest: H. Vander Linden, Histoire de notre Non 
National (Académie Royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres, 
. XVI. 4); P. Hymans, La Vie Intellectuelle [in Belgium] de 1830 à 1930 
(ibid, XVI. 5-7). 
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Nine contemporary pamphlets dealing with the revolt of the knights 
are printed in extenso and five others summarized by K. Schottenloher 
in Flugschriften zur Ritterschafisbewegung des Jahres 1523 (Munster, 
Aschendorff, 1929, pp. xii, 131). 


Widely removed from the flood of popular biographies professing to 
analyze the minds of`their heroes, H. Wendorf’s Maritn Luther: der 
Aufbau seiner Persönlichkeit: (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1930, pp. 311) is a 
serious effort to interpret Luther in terms of scientific psychology. The 
emphasis is laid on three sides of his personality, the type of his piety, his 
eschatological view of history, and the type of his impelling motives. 


To those who associate the Emperor Francis Joseph with the immobile 
countenance familiar in the portraiture of his later years, the livelier lines 
of attitude expressed in his letters to his mother will bring some surprise. 
These letters are now available in Briefe Katser Frang Josephs I. an seme 
Mutter, 1838-1872 (Munich, Verlag Jos. Kosel and Friedr., 15 M.). The 
introduction is by Dr. Franz Schnürer., After the defeats of 18509, 
Ftancis Joseph. referred to the policy of Napoleon ITI. as the “ unprec- 
edented swindle of the arch-ruffan”. When Austria had been crushed 
by Prussia, he reflected that “At last one can see clearly the infamous 
“conduct and cunning deception of which we have been the victim”. 


In the Historische Vierteljahrschrift for September, Professor Erich 
NĘeyser of Danzig expresses the opinion that the loss of population in the 
holocaust of 1914-1918, combined with the declining birth rate that natu- 
rally followed, makes imperative the study of the history of population. 
The work should be organized as a distinct field. The objects of this 
investigation are, he remarks, population groups, numbers, types, physical 
and mental, and locations. What has already been done he finds scattered 
and fragmentary, and, at least so far as Germany is concerned, only a 
beginning. 


Hugh Wiley Puckett’s Germanys Women Go Forward (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1930, pp. xi, 329, $4.50) is a significant con- 
tribution to the writings on the history of the feminist movement. The 
book presents a survey of the changes in the status of women in the social, 
economic, and political life of Germany. Mr. Puckett concludes that the 
present day “woman question” in Germany can be solved only on the 
basis of coöperation with men, and not through mere rivalry. A help- 
ful bibliography is included in the volume. 


Articles: Karl Schambach, Eine Nachlese gum Progess Heinrichs des 
Löwen (Histor. Vierteljahr, XXV. 3); Fritz Rörig, Les Raisons 
Intellectuelles dune Suprémaite Comnerctale: la Hanse [with bibliog- 
raphy] (An. d’Hist. Éc. et Soc, Oct. 15); Wilhelm Stolze, Die 
Bedeutung Wiirttembergs fiir den Bauernkrieg und die Bezetchnung 
Bauernkrieg (ibid, XXV. 3); Konrad Lehmann, Die Ablehnung des 
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Englischen Biindmtsantrags, 18ọ8—rọor [failure of negotiations chiefly. 
due to the shortsighted policy of William II.] (Preus. Jahrb., Aug.) ; 
Emmanuel Urbas, Der Kaiser Franz Joseph, L, concl. [steady decline of 
Austria during his reign due in large measure to his personal defects as 
ruler] (+bid., Sept.). 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


As vol. LIV., fase. iii, of the Atti della Società Ligure di Storia Patria, 
Francesco Poggi has made a study of Le Guerre Civili di Genova in 
Relazione con un Documento Economico-Finanstarso del Anno 1576 
(Genoa, Soc. Lig. d. Sto. Patr., 1930, pp. xii, 176). In successive chap- 
ters, he discusses certain aspects of the Italian civil wars, those of Genoa 
from the rise of the commune to 1528 and the Genoese struggles from ` 
1571 to 1575. The document, which is a proportionate division of the 
costs of the war of 1575 among certain noble families participating, is of 
historical value in estimating the wealth of the old Genoese nobility. 


One of the distinguishing merits of Dr. Louis O’Brien’s thesis on 
Innocent XI. and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, Associated Students’ Store, pp. 231, $5.00) is the soundness of its 
basis in the examination of the archives and manuscript collections at 
Paris and at Rome. Moreover, the author’s frankness in dealing with 
delicate questions of ecclesiastical history is reassuring. He reaches the 
conclusion that while the pope rejoiced, as would be expected, in the 
extinction of heresy, the methods that Louis XIV. used were repugnant 
to his natural benevolence of spirit and to his well-understood opinions. 
It is worth noting that if Louis hoped to gain favor with the pope for his 
act. revoking the Edict of Nantes his expectation was disappointed. In- 
nocent was not at all inclined to accept this as æ set-off against the Four 
Articles of 1682. 


A great inventory of manuscripts dealing with the Spanish Jews, 
found in the royal and episcopal archives and:in those of the military 
orders, has been under way for the past four! years, sponsored by the 
` Akademie f. d. Wissenschaft des Judéntums, as the basis of a critical 
history of this subject. Edited by F. Baer, it ‘is entitled Die Juden im 
Christlichen Spanien, part I., Urkunden und Regesten. The first volume 
is devoted to Aragonien und Navarra (Berlin, Akademie Verlag, 1929, 
pp. xxviii, 1157). A second volume on Castile is ahnounced. ` 


Volume I. of a new Portuguese history of the empire of Portugal, in 
the East has appeared under the title of Subsidios para a História Militar 
Mariina da India, 1585-1669, by Alfredo Botelho de Sousa (Lisbon, 
Imprensa da Armada, pp. 666). This volume: ‘covers the period to 1605 - 
and deals with administrative as well as naval problems. The author suc- 
cessfully contends with the notion that the loss of the Portuguese empire 
in the East was primarily due to the annexation of Portugal by Philip IU. 
He remarks incidentally that the Spaniards even after this event were 
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excluded from trade in the East Indies, except, of course, with the Philip- 
pines. The fundamental causes of decadence lay in the corruption of 
most of the officials. 


Articles: Willy Cohn, Storia della Flotta Siciliana sotto il Governo dt 
Carlo I. d'Angiò [1266-1273] (Archiv. Stor. per la Sicilia Orientale, anno 
Benedetitno dt S. Nicolò Arena di Catanta [detailed account of the 
learned labors of a Benedictine monastery from the twelfth to the nine- 
teenth centuries inclusive; bibliography of 182 items] (sbtd.) ; Domenico 
Gnoli, J Romani sulla Fine del Medio Evo, I., concl. (N. Antol., June 16, 
July 1); Renaud Przezdziecki, Ambasciators Veneti in Poloma (15th-18th 
centuries] (tbid., July 1); Giuseppe Nuzzo, La Politica Estera della 
Monarchia Napoletana alla Fine del Secolo XVIII. (sbid., July 16); 
Domenico Spadoni, La Conversione Lialtana del Murai (N. Riv. Stor., 
May); Albert Pingaud, Le Premier Royaume d'Italie, VOenvre Finan- 
cière, I. (Rev. d’Hist. Dipl, XLIV. 3); Francesco Tommasini, J Cen- 
tenarto di Francesco Giuseppe (N. Antol., Sept. 1); Oscar Albert John- 
sen, Les Relations Commerctales entre la Norvège et V’ Espagne dans les 
Temps Modernes (Rev. Hist., Sept.). 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


The Journal of Modern History for September contains a useful list 
of books on Scandinavian history published in the last three years. With 
a few important exceptions the writings listed deal with Swedish subjects. 


In 1925 Einar Belsheim began to publish the results of his studies in 
racial contacts in northern and northwestern Europe from the beginning 
of oñera to about 1050 A.D. The work is entitled Norge og Vesteuropa 
i Gammel Tid [Norway and Western Europe in Olden Days] and thus 
far has appeared in seven parts of some sixty pages each. The second 
division of the work deals with the foreign names that appear in Old 
Norse literature. The part most recently published (Oslo) carries this 
discussion into the letter G. 


The leading article in the current yearbook of the Northern Anti- 
quarian Society (Aarbéger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed, 1929) is an 
elaborate study by Hans Brix of the magical values and properties once 
ascribed to the Runic alphabet (Nye Studier i Nordisk Runemagi). 


Saint Anschatre by E. de Moreau, S.J. (Louvain, pp. xiii, 159), is an 
attempt to bring together what information we have as to the life and 
activities of the Apostle of the North. The millennial anniversary of St. 
Ansgar’s preaching in Sweden was celebrated at Birca near Stockholm in 
1929, and Father Moreau’s book is in a sense a contribution to this cele- 
` bration. Not much is known about St. Ansgar’s work in Denmark and 
Sweden but his career as the first archbishop of Hamburg-Bremen can 
be studied with greater confidence. Father Moreau has included a sketch 
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of the early history of this foundation and discusses its importance as the 
metropolitan see of the Northern Church. 


` Edvard Bull’s article in Historisk Tidskrift (1930, 2} .on Kong Olav 
Haraldsson is a critical discussion of the sources, on which writers on 
early Norwegian history have largely depended in the past, and of some 
of the problems of St. Olaf’s career which modern research has been able 
to bring into a somewhat clearer light. 


Volume VIII. of L. Laursen’s great work on the treaties of Denmark- 
Norway covers the years 1683-1689 ( Panman N orges Traktater, 1523- 
1750, VIII., Copenhagen, pp. 675). 


For some years Professor Oscar Albert Johnsen of the University of 
Oslo has been exploring the archives of Franċe and. the neighboring 
lands in a search for documents illustrating the history of Denmark and 
Norway, especially in their commercial relations. ' A part of his gleanings 
was published a year ago by the Norwegian Academy of Science under the 
title Franske Arkivsiudier (Oslo, 1929). T 


“Dr. Johannes Paul of the University of Greifswald, who some years 
ago published a volume on the reign of Gustavus Adolphus before the 
Thirty Years’ War, has recently published a second volume dealing with 
Swedish intervention in this war and closing with the battle of DEPONE 
(Gustaf Adolf, II., Leipzig). 


In a recent yearbook of the Caroline Society (Karolinska Förbundets 
Arbok, 1929), Per Sörensson continues his study of North European 
diplomacy in the years following the return of Charles XII. from Turkey 
(Kejsaren, Sverige, och de Nordiska Allterade).' The article closes with 
. the alliance entered into at Vienna (1719) by Charles VI., George I., and 
Augustus the Strong. The volume also contains, other important studies 
in Swedish history in the earlier decades of the eighteenth century, 


The Norwegian Historical Society has begun the abaton in its 
review (Historisk Tidsskrift, 1930, 3) of a very important work in the 
‘parliamentary memoirs of Ludvig Daae, who was a member of the 
Norwegian patliament almost continuously from 1859 to 1888. The 
memoirs are based on a diary which the author’ edited later in life and 
contain much intimate information as to the political, social, and literary - 
conditions in Norway during the second half of the nineteenth century. 


A brief manual of Finnish. history has been, published in French by 
Jean Louis Perret, professor at the University of Helsingfors (La Fin- 
lande, Paris, pp. 148). 

Karl Völker, Kirchengeschichte Polens (W. de Gruyter, Berlin and 
Leipzig, pp. 337), is the first complete exposition of Polish Church 
history of high-scieñtific value. n R i 

Vol. IL. of Karl Stahlin’s Geschichte Russlands von den Anfängen bis 

sur Gegenwart has recently appeareti. It deals with the period from Peter 
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the Great to the end of Catherine IIs reign (Berlin, Ost-Europa-Verlag, 
pp. xii, 752). Vol. I, published originally by the Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt of Stuttgart. has been taken over by the Ost-Europa-Verlag. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Jorgen Bukdahl, St. Olav and Nor- 
way (Am. Scand. Rev., 7); Waldemar Carlsson, Stralsund och Kejsaren, 
1636-37 (Hist. Tidsk., Swedish, 2) ; Asgaut Steinnes, Gamal Myntrekning 
endd cin Gonng (Hist. Tidssk., Norwegian, 1929, 4) ; Halvdan Koht, Les 
Répercussions de la Conquête de VAlgérie sur la Politique Scandinave 
(Rev. Hist., July); P. Dahlgren, Om Sjöförbindelserna emellom Östersjön 
och Nordsjön under Vikingetiden [Communications by Sea between the 
Baltic and the North Sea Areas in the Viking Age] (Nord. Tidsk., 1) ; 
N. Brian Chaninov, Les Sources de VHistoire de Russie (Mercure de Fr.. 
Aug. 15). 

L. M. L: 
UNITED STATES 


GENERAL 


The Division of Manuscripts in the Library of Congress has made the 
following acquisitions: papers of the Campbell and Preston families of 
southwestern Virginia (Arthur Campbell, William Campbell, William 
Campbell Preston, etc.), 1744-1845, about 1500 pieces; photostats of letters 
and documents of Franklin, Gerry, and Abraham Lincoln, and of some 300 
letters of George Washington; copies of documents respecting John Paul 
Jones, four volumes; correspondence of Citizen Roume in Santo Domingo 
and the United States, 1798—1802; the log of the sloop Hero, Antarctic, 
1820-1821; letters of Richard Armstrong and his wife, missionaries in the 
Hawaiian Islands, 1831-1854; papers of Rear Admiral John `A. B. 
Dahlgren, 1826-1874, more than 5000 pieces; of General Benjamin F. 
Butler, about 50,000 pieces; of Senator John C. Spooner, 14 boxes; and of 
Secretary Walter Q. Gresham, about rooo pieces. 


The Library of Congress, which has long been the national repository 
for historical papers, proposes to undertake the preservation through 
photographic negatives of a record of our ancestral architecture, espe- 
cially of such examples as are doomed to disappear. The proposed col- 
lection will consist of negatives, complete folio files of prints from these 
negatives, and very full indexes to facilitate the study of any phase of the | 
subject. The cataloguing of the gifts of negatives already received is 
being done through a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. Others 
which may be received will also be carefully indexed and the names of 
photographer and donor. recorded. The Division of Fine Arts desires 
also to learn of private collections for the purpose of a record. 


The first fascicle of volume XXII. of the Journal de la Société des 
ciméricamistes is, like the preceding number, devoted chiefly to studies of 
the Indians and Esquimaux. The study on the Magiciens Esquimaux, by 
William Thalbitzer, is abundantly illustrated. This number also contains 
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a sketch of the distinguished ethnographer, Karl von den Steinen, who 
died a year ago. A hibliography of his writings is appended. i 


The student of American artistic taste will find much information in 
Thomas Hamilton Ormsbee’s Early American Furniture Makers (New 
York, Crowell, pp. 183, plates Ixvii, $3.50). Its theme is emphasized 
by the subtitle 4 Soctal and Biographical Study. One of the first furni- 
ture makers listed by the author is John Alden, but none of his pieces 
` can be identified. A rather long list of makers called “ American Chip- 
pendales ” includes such names as William Savery, John Goddard and his 
Townsend kinsmen, and Colonel Marinus Willett. A chapter is devoted to 
Duncan Phyfe, the Great, and another to his contemporaries. The plates 
are excellent and possessors of family heirlooms will scan them with 
curiosity. 


_ To the series edited by Professor Charles E. Merriam, on the charac- 
teristic elements of civic education as practiced by modern nations, belongs 
Civic Attitudes in American School Textbooks, by Bessie L. Pierce 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, pp. xiii, 297, $3.00). The author 
has examined about 400 textbooks in order to determine their attitude 


upon the conduct of nations especially involved in our history, chiefly, . 


Spain, England, France, Germany, and Russia. It is obvious that many 


of these texts have been influenced either by the controversies which . 


preceded the World War or by the emotions provoked by that struggle. 
Even when new editions have been issued since 1918 the war attitude has 
not been fundamentally changed. The chapter which will be examined 
with much interest is Germany in American History Textbooks. Another 
equally illuminating is The Foreign Policy of the United States. The 
importance of such a study is obvious when we recall that the influence of 
the textbook statement is commonly greater than that of direct instruction 
given by the teacher. | f 


The Growth of the American Republic, by Samuel Eliot Morison and 
Henry Steele Commager (New York, Oxford University Press, pp. 956, 
$6.00), is designed for college use. It follows closely in structure and 
substance Professor Morison’s well-known Oxford History of the United 
States published three years ago. Several preliminary chapters have been 
added to deal with the Revolutionary War and its causes. The authors 
rightly feel that the “college student should be addressed as a man rather 


than as a boy”. This volume also addresses him as a man capable of . 


appreciating a treatment of American history which shows breadth of 
conception and is presented in a genial style. 


Dr. George D. Lyman, the author of John Marsh, Pioneer (New York, 
Scribners, pp. xii, 394, $3.50), has collected with unwearied zeal from 
a hundred sources the facts about what must have been a somewhat elusive 
figure. He has produced a story which illustrates many phases of frontier 
life, for his hero was, as the subtitle indicates, a Tratlblaser on Six 
Frontiers. But he has not proved that Marsh was “one of the greatest 
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of our early adventurers ” or that “ his name should be a household word ”. 
Chapter XXII., the betrayal of the Foxes to the Sioux, with the terrible 
butchery that resulted, would be enough to deprive Marsh of such an 
honor were there not many other items in his record that are unpleasant 
stuff to makes heroes of. 


Glimpses of the operation of our national legislative mechanism may 
be gained from ex-Senator George Wharton Pepper’s In the Senate 
(Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, pp. 148, $2.00). Parts 
of the volume have appeared in current periodicals. The chapter head- 
ings provoke the reader’s curiosity: for example, the White House from 
Capitol Hill, the Filibuster, and Losing the Job. 


To construct a full-length portrait of a minor Revolutionary character ' 
who owes his fame to a single incident, or rather to the description of it 
by a beloved American poet, is the task undertaken by Emerson Taylor in 
Paul Revere (New York, Edward Valentine Mitchell and Dodd, Mead, 
pp. 237, $3.50). He has drawn his account from good sources, letters, 
official documents, and business records. It is a question whether he is 
correct in styling Revere a “ mechanic”. If one remembers the position 
of goldsmiths in Boston from John Hull down, the term seems misplaced. 
It is true that the author also describes him, and more exactly, as an artist 
of remarkable talents. The illustrations picturing four pieces preserved 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts show what an artist Revere was. 


Professor Lester B. Shippee has revised and rewritten his Recent 
4:nerican History (New York, Macmillan, pp. xi, 590, $3.90), bringing 
the narrative down to the spring of 1930; faults and mistakes in the first 
edition have been corrected. As it stands the volume is a thoroughly 
competent treatment of its period. T. C. P. 


In Professor James C. Malin’s The United States after the World War, 
a textbook for college classes (Boston, Ginn, pp. iv, 584, $3.40), foreign 
relations are put in the foreground, for part I. deals with the United 
States and the Establishment of International Government. Further dis- 
cussion of American foreign policy is deferred to part III., part II. treat- 
ing Domestic Policies after the World War. There is also a fourth part, 
of two chapters, describing Political Parties and Policies and presenting 
Factors in recent American History: an Interpretation. The treatment 
illustrates the present trend in college instruction away from narrative 
and to the discussion of problems. 


At the second annual Institute of Pan American Relations held on 
October 10-13 at MacMurry College, Jacksonville, I., both Professor 
Dexter Perkins and Professor W. S. Robertson expressed the thought 
that the Monroe Doctrine should be redefined. They felt that it should 
not be used as a cloak for everything done in the Caribbean and that its 
utilization for such purposes hindered codperation between the United 
States and Hispanic America. Professor W. W. Sweet emphasized the 
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contribution made by South America to art and literature. ` Mr. Chester 
D. Pugsley, the chairman, whose generosity supports the Institute, an- 
nounced that a third annual session would ‘be held in October of 1931. 


Articles: L. C. Karpinski, The First Map with the Name America 
_ (Geo. Rev., Oct.) ; Therkel Mathiassen, An Old, Eskimo Culture in West 
Greenland. (ibid., Oct.); Alwin Paul, Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben, 
seine Leistung fiir die Vereinigten Staaten (Eur. ERD Es, Oct.) ; W. E. 
Dodd, Tom Paine (Amer. Mer., Dec.) ; Ada McLebd, Some Loyalists of 
Prince Edward Island (Dathousie Rev., Oct.) ; W. F. Galpin, Early Peace 
Efforts in Rhode Island (Adv. of Peate, Aug.); Annie V. Mann, The 
Supreme Court of the Confederate States: Why was one never Organised? 
(Confed. Vet., Nov.); William M. Robinson, jr, The Confederate 
Engtneers (The Mil. Engineer, July to Dec.); W. 'J, Eiteman, The Rise 
and Decline of Tariff Propaganda (Quar. Jour. of Ec., Nov.); R D 
Parker, Governor N. P. St. John, Nemesis of J. G: (Blaine (The Aerend, 
Fall) ; Lieutenant ‘Thomas North, Historical Parallels (Field Artillery 
l Jour. Nov.). 
: | 
so. ITEMS ARRANGED IN EPEN. ORDER 
NEW ENGLAND , 
=- The discerning reader who takes up the New England Quarterly for , 
October wil] turn first to James Truslow Adams’s review of Professor 
Morison’s Butlders of the Bay Colony. In this volume Professor Morison ’ 
incidentally attacks certain interpretations of New, England Puritanism 
which Mr. Adams has given in his own writings, and he sent the volume 
to Mr. Adams for review. The criticism and rejoinder make clear the’ 
points at issue. The first article in this number, by Ralph G. Lounsbury, 
offers more interesting evidence of the sharp, but easily explicable, prac- 
tices of the New England merchants in the colonial period. Its title is 
Yankee Trade at Newfoundland. Bertha Monica Stearns describes New 
England Magazines for Ladies. In another article, Francis Dana: an 
. Early Envoy of. Trade, W. P. Cresson shows how Dana tried as minister at 
the Court of Catherine II. to develop trade with Russia. 


It was inevitable in the centenary year that the birthplaces of New - 
England should become almost as numerous as those of Homer. This’ 
may account for the subtitle of the volume on Monhegan, the Cradle of © 
New England, by Ida Sedgwick Proper (Portland, Southworth Press, pp. 
275). The author has diligently ransacked every early record to define 
the rôle of this picturesque island, with a tendency to use “ undoubtedly ” 
and “must have been” where evidence is scanty. The interest of her 
story is enhanced by abundant quotations from occu and other 
records. | 


Mr. Robert Fitzgibbon Young in an essay entitled Comenius and the 
Indians of New England, (London, School of Slavonic Studies, 1929, pp. 
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27, 3 s.) discusses the tradition that the famous Moravian educational re- 
former was invited by the younger Winthrop to become president: of 
Harvard College, pointing out the improbabilities ‘of the story. His main 
_ purpose is to show the interest Comenius took in the education of the 
Indians carried on by Eliot with the aid of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel. He finds evidence of the use of the Jama Aurea Linguarum 
as a textbook in the higher schools of New England. 


The Journal of Abijah Willard of Lancaster, Massachusetis (pp. 75, 
maps), an officer in the expedition which captured Fort Beauséjour in 
1755, edited by J. Clarence Webster, has been reprinted from the Collec- 
tions of the New Brunswick Historical Society, no. 13. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical Register has in the 
October number an article by Louis A. Warren on Lincoln’s .Pioneer 
Father, and prints the Journal of Dr. Daniel Shute, surgeon in the Revolu- 
tion, 1781-1782. 


In the Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society, new series, vol. 
I., no. 3, is printed a History of Irasburgh to 1856, by an unidentified 
author, being the story of the town which Ira Allen presented to his wife 
as a marriage settlement. In the same issue is an address by John Spargo 
on Berkshire County Menat" Bennington Battle. 


Volume III. of the History of Woodstock (Genealogies of Wood- 
stock Families), by Clarence W. Bowen, Ph.D., LL.D., was published in 
November. 


R3 MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


Phe October number of the New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record: \contains a genealogical account of the Van Zandt family of New 
York ck , compiled by H. S. F. Randolph, and the Federal Census of 


~ 


1800 for‘Rockland County, New York. 


Volume XXX. of the Publications of the Buffalo Historical Society 
is made up chiefly of the reports and addresses read at the “ Dedication 
of the Historical Building as Enlarged”. It is illustrated with well- 
executed photographs of the building and its equipment, as well as of the 
members composing the Board of Managers. 


The initial item in the Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety for October is the address of President Hoover at Gettysburg on 
May 30, which the editor of the Proceedings believes destined to become 
a great American classic. Other articles describe Lands in the New 
Jersey Angle, written by Dr. Oscar M. Voorhees; the American Dickens 
- [Theodore Winthrop], by William S. Hunt; New Stockholm, the Swedish 
Settlement, by Saruuel H. Richards. There is a group of letters respect- 
ing New Jersey in 1681, and another group for the years 1777-1778, the 
_ letters of Cornelia Bell, afterward the wife of William Paterson, to her 
brother. 
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The Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, vol. 
XII., no. 15 (Nov. 1, 1929), is a monograph on Agriculture in Pennsyl- 
vania: a Study of Trends, County and State, since 1840, by George pele 
Johnson. There is a brief introduction on the Colonial period. 


The October number of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography contains the following articles: R. L. ‘Brunhouse, the Effect of 
the Townshend Acts in Pennsylvania; James H. Peeling, Governor 
McKean and the Pennsylvania Jacobins, 1799-1808; Charles P. Keith, 
the Founding of Christ Church, Philadelphia; and a companion article, 
by Horace W. Sellers, on the Architectural Spirit of Christ Church. 


The Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadel- 
phia, for June, concludes the Note Book of the’ Venerable Bishop John 
Nepomucene Neumann. The leading article is on the Redemptorists 
in America, which is to be continued. Mr. Clarence E. Martin con- 
tributes an essay on the Legal Aspect of the English Penal Laws. 


Through the generosity of the Buhl” Foundation of Pittsburgh. the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and the department of his- 
tory of the University of Pittsburgh are able to carry forward a vigorous 
program of research and writing in the history of the Pittsburgh district. 
The project is to be under the general guidance of a curator, who is also 
to be appointed to a professorship in the University 'of Pittsburgh. There 
will be two assistants of the rank of university ‘instructors and three 
fellows. The amount set aside by the Buhl Foundation is $70,000 for a . 
- period of five years. Other amounts are to be added by the Historical 
Society and the University of Pittsburgh, the total being $105,000. 


The principal contents of the October number of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Magazine are: Captain Samuel A. Craig’s Memoirs of 
Civil War and Reconstruction; a Half-Century of Rivalry between Pitts- 
burgh and Wheeling, by F. Frank Crall; and Problems of Trade in Early 
Western Pennsylvania, by Randolph C. Downes. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES. 


‘The first- article in the South Atlantic Quarterly ior October, by Pro: 
fessor J. G. Randall, deals with Lincoln’s Task and Wilson’s, and makes 
interesting comparisons between the characteristic wead of, the two . 
in meeting great crises. Incidentally he points out the differing reactions 
of Lincoln and Wilson to opposition and criticism. Among other articles 
are: Clemenceau, Chronicler of American Politics, by' Howard J. Pearce, 
jr., a description of a recent publication of letters on American Recon- 
struction, 1865-1870, written while Clemenceau resided in this country; 
Art in the Early South, by Mary H. Flournoy; and a discussion of the 
significance of the approaching Bolivar Centenary, by J. Fred Rippy. 


The September number of the Maryland Historical Magasine includes . 
an article on Education and the Maryland Constitutional Convention, 1864, 
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by L. E. Blauch; and Baltimore County Records of 1668 and 1669, con- | 
tributed by Louis D. Scisco. 


The article of chief general interest in the Bulletin of the Friends’ 
Historical Association, autumn number, is the Life and Travels of a 
Southern Quaker Minister, by Norman Penney, LL.D. The Quaker 
minister was Charity (Wright) Cook (1745-1822), of Maryland. 


In the October number of the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography Major Edgar E. Hume’s contribution, A Colonial Scottish 
. Jacobite Family, is continued, as is also the series of letters of the Byrd 
family. In the section of Notes and Queries is printed the will of Bishop 
James Madison of Virginia, January 8, 1812, contributed by Professor 
E. M. Violette of the University of Louisiana. 


Major Edgar E. Hume contributes to the October number of Wiliam 
and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, with notes and com- 
ment, a series of letters written during the War of 1812 by Admiral Sir 
David Milne, British naval commander in American waters; Arthur G. 
Peterson an article on Commerce in Virginia, 1789-1791; and Miss Sarah 
Robertson, of Amherst, Virginia, some letters of Virginians in Indiana, 
1835, 1839. An item of unusual interest in this number is a group of five 
speeches delivered by students of William and Mary College before the 


governor, council, members of the House of Burgesses, and others, on 
May 1, 1699. 


The principal content of Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine for October is a continuation of the series of letters published 
under the general title the Old Virginia Line in the Middle States during 
the American Revolution. The letters in this issue extend from August, 
1776, to September, 1778, and occupy more than fifty pages of the 
Magasine. An editorial contribution, entitled After Sixty-Five Years, 
discusses the results of emancipation, 


To the increasing literature of the history of legal administration 
Professor G. R. Sherrill has added a volume entitled Criminal Procedure 
in North Carolina, as shown by Criminal Appeals since 1890 (Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, pp. x, 173, $3.00). 


The chief new accessions of manuscript material of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission are: the diary of Dr. J. E. Green, second lieu- 
tenant, company I., 53d North Carolina regiment, C. S. A.; correspond- 
ence of governors D. S. Reid (11 letters); E. B. Dudley (65 letters); J. 
M. Morehead (78 letters) ; and Gabriel Holmes (46 letters). 


In the October number of the North Carolina Historical Review ap- 
pear an article by C. C., Crittenden on the Seacoast in North Carolina 
History, 1763-1789; another by Charles P. Loomis on Activities of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Union [activities of social and educational: as 
well as economic and political significance in the decade following 1908] ; 
and an account by John S. Kendall of. Historical Collections in New 
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Orleans. Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, George McDuffie, and « 
Charles Fisher, relating to the presidential campaign of 1824, selected 
from the Fisher Manuscripts in the library of the University of North 
Carolina, is contributed, with much helpful annotation, by A. R. New- 
some. In the section of Historical Notes are three essays on proposed 
amendments to the Federal Constitution. as 
A pamphlet recording the Ceremontes attending the Presentation and 
Unveiling of the North Carolina Memorial on the, Battlefield of Gettys- 
burg, Wednesday, July 3d, 1929. (pp. 44), has appeared, without imprint, 
but presumably issued by the North Carolina Historical Commission. 


The contents of the October number of the S$ outh Carolina Historical 
. and Genealogical Magasine are chiefly continuations. The letters of ` 
Peter. Manigault, edited by Mabel L. Webber, are of the years 1750-1751; 
those in the Garth correspondence of the years 1770-1771. Robert F. 
Seybolt contributes some notices of South Carolina Schoolmasters of 1744.. 


A Catalogue of the Wymberley Jones De Renne Georgia Library, at. 
Wormsloe, Isle of Hope, near Savannah, Georgia, in three volumes, 1700- 
19290 (Wormsloe, privately printed), has been published by the children 
of Mr. De Renne as a memorial to him. The cataloguing i is, in the main, 
the work of Mr. William Price, under the general direction of Leonard L. 
Mackall. 


The Louisiana Historical Quarterly has in the! October number an va 
article by V. M. Scramuzza on Galveztown: a Spanish Settlement of 
Colonial Louisiana, and presents a photostatic reproduction, from the. 
Gentleman's Magazine (Oct., 1763), of the British proclamation of 
October 7, 1763, creating the government of West Florida, with an intro- 
duction by Henry P. Dart. James K. Greer’s study of Louisiana Politics, 
1845-1861, is concluded. 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, October’ number, contains an 
Historical Note on Dimmit County, Texas, by Paul S, Taylor; Notes on 
Commercial Relations between New Orleans and Texan Ports, 1838- 
1839, by James E. Winston; the Diary of H. C. Meford, Confederate 
Soldier, 1864, edited by Rebat W. Smith and Marion Mullins; and the 
second installment of William A. McClintock’s Journal of a Tiip through 
Texas and Northern Mexico in 1846-1847. 


| 
WESTERN STATES 


The December aumie of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review is 
the first to appear: under the editorship of Professor, Arthur C. Cole, of 
Western Reserve University. The articles are: John Stuart's ‘Indian 
Policy during the early Months of the American Revolution, by Philip M. 
Hamer; Louisiana as a Factor, in French Diplomacy: from 1763 to 1800, 
by Mildred S. Fletcher; the United States Indian Policy in Texas, 1845- 
1860, by George D. Harmon; Hugh McCulloch and the Treasury Depart- 


\ 
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mént, 1865—1869, by Herbert S. Schell; the Gold Standard Democrats and 
the Party Conflict, by James A. Barnes. i 


The October number of Mid-America contains an article, by Marion 
A. Habig, on Father Gabriel de la Ribourde, O.F.M., the First Martyr 
in Illinois, who, however, appears in the table of contents as “ John ”; and 
another by Paul J. Foik on Fray Juan de Padilla; and the Journal of 
Charles Galpin, interpreter, who accompanied -Father De Smet on his 
Sioux peace mission in 1868. Gilbert J. Garraghan contributes an intro- 
duction to the Journal. 


The Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society for October 
contains the first part of a study by George L. Willis, sr., of the History 
of Kentucky Constitutions and Constitutional Conventions, and an article 
by Ellery L. Hall on Canadian Annexation Sentiment in Kentucky prior 
to the War of 1812. 


The principal articles in the October number of the Filson Chib His- 
tory Quarterly are: Three Kentucky Pioneers: James, Patrick, and Wil- 
liam Brown, by William A. Pusey; and Silk Culture in Henderson County, 
Kentucky, by Spalding Trafton. Mr..Otto A. Rothert contributes a 
short history of the Filson Club, together with a bibliography of its 
publications. 


Mr. R. C. Ballard Thruston, president of the Filson Club, Louisville, 
Kentucky, would appreciate any information regarding the original edi- 
tions of Filson’s history and map of Kentucky published in 1784 or the 
names and addresses of persons possessing either. Most of the maps that 

ve been located were printed on laid paper bearing a watermark 
“PPD” and “ Work & Be Rich” surmounted by a plow. He especially 
desires information as to when, where, and by whom that paper was made. 


The Tennessee Historical Magazine, after much regretful lagging in 
its appearance and ultimate suspension, has resumed publication (with 
courage and with hope), inaugurating a second series, of which the 
October number is the first. The initial article is on Joseph McMinn, 
Governor of Tennessee, 1815-1821: the Man and his Times, by Edwin 
M. Murphey, jr. Another of the articles is Andrew Jackson and the Burr 
Conspiracy, by James B. Ranck; still another is an Ohio Farmer in 
Middle Tennessee in 1865, by R. Pierce Beaver. 


The Committee on Codperation representing the Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Society, the local historical societies of the state, 
and the colleges and universities met Saturday, November 1, and ap- 
proved a plan presented by Secretary C. B. Galbreath for the immediate 
publication of the first volume of a regular series of historical collections 
relating to the history of Ohio. An editorial committee was appointed 
consisting of Mr. Galbreath, Dr. Carl Wittke, and Dr. W. T. Utter. 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the Historical Society of Northwestern 
Ohio prints in the October number a selection from the Canadian archives 
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of reports and correspondence respecting the War of 1812. Some of 
these documents pertain to Hull’s surrender of Detroit, others to the first 
and second sieges of Fort Meigs, others to Perry’s victory and to the 
battle of the Thames, The principal items are reports of Major General 
Henry Proctor, British commander. 


The Historical Bureau of the Indiana State Library and Historical 
Department plans to publish during the year a volume of maps showing 
the development of the state and county boundaries of Indiana since the 
Ordinance of 1787. This compilation will appear as volume XVIII. of 
the Indiana Historical Collections. 


The Indiana Historical Society, of which -Professor James A. Wood- 
burn is president, celebrated the centennial of its organization on Decem- 
ber 11, 12, and 13. Professor Evarts B. Greene, president of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, was one of the speakers, making an address 
on the theme of Our Pioneer Historical Societies. 


Miss Dorothy Riker of the Indiana State Historical Bureau has pre- 
pared a 200-page index of volumes I. to XXV. of the Indtana Magazine 
of History which has been published and is now for sale by the Magazine 
at Indiana University. The Magazine was first published under the name 
of the Indiana Quarterly Magazine of History at Indianapolis under the 
, editorship of George S. Cottman. He was editor from 1905 to 1908 and 
from 191r to 1913. From 1908 to 1911, Christopher B. Coleman was 
editor. Since 1913 it has been published as the Indiana Magazine of 
History by Indiana University. | 


The September number of the Indiana History Bulletin is an illustrated 
monograph on The Archaeology of the Whitewater Valley (pp. 549), by 
Frank M. Setzler. The October number contains the usual chronicle of 
` anniversaries, centennials, and activities of local, historical societies. 


The September number of the Indiana Magazine of History contains 
a biography of Amos Lane, Advocate of Western, Democracy, by Wendell 
H. Stephenson. The story is that of a stormy petrel in state politics who 
eventually found his way to Congress for two terms (1833-1837), 
“assertive, contentious, provocative, vindictive”, yet evincing on occa- 
sion “a dignity of manner, a serenity of spirit, and an honesty of purpose 
that were admirable ”. | 


The Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for the year 
1929 (Publication, no. 36, of the Illinois State Historical Library) con- 
tains, besides the record of official proceedings, etc., a number of historical 
studies. Those of more general interest are: the address of President 
Albert Britt: Truth Telling, a Difficult and’ Dangerous Art; Indian 
Diplomacy during the Revolution in the West, by Louise Phelps Kellogg ; 
the Lincoln of the Biographers, by William E. Barton; Values in the 
Mid-Century Literature of the Middle West, by Arthur H. Hirsch; the 
Stormy Years of the Swedish Colony in Chicago before the Great Fire, 
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by George M. Stephenson; and the Life of Shadrach’ Bond, the First 
Governor of Illinois under Statehood, by Kinnie A. Ostewig. 


The contents of the July number of the Journal of the Illinois State 
Historical Society are in large part documentary, including the Civil War 
Letters of Brigadier General William Ward Orme, 1862—1866, and the 
Diary of Mrs. Caroline Phelps, 1830—1840. 


Among the contents of the October number of the Missouri Historical 
Review are: a first article, by Walter B. Stevens, on the late Joseph B. 
McCullagh, managing editor of the Globe-Democrat; an account, by 
A. P. Nasatir, of the Formation of the Missouri Company (“ Company of 
the Explorers of the Upper Missouri”, organized in 1794, though it had 
its beginnings in 1793); Opening the Santa Fé Trail, by I. J. Cox; anda 
History of Woman Suffrage in Missouri, 1867-1901, by Monta Cook 
Morris. E 


Henry Ormal Severance, librarian of the University of Missouri, in 
Michigan Tratlnakers (Ann Arbor, George Wahr, pp. 164, $1.35) has 
told the story of several pioneers of Oakland County, drawing not only 
upon the records preserved by the Michigan Pioneer and Historical So- 
ciety, but also upon the recollections of persons still living. It is not a 
tale of frontier adventure, except the adventure of turning the wilderness 
into fruitful farms. The period described is chiefly that of the ’thirties 
and ’forties of the past century. 


The principal article in the autumn number of Michigan History 
n Magazine is Reminiscences of Detroit, by Rev. James F. Dickie. Among 
the lesser articles is a discourse upon Our Public Schools Yesterday and 
' Today, by J. H. Rockwell. This number of the Magazine contains also 
some early views of the campus of the University of Michigan, con- 
tributed by Wilfred B. Shaw. 


The subject of the Burton’ Historical Leaflet for September is the 
Chêne Family in Detroit, by Louise Rau. In the November number Dr. 
M. M. Quaife describes A Boy of Old Detroit. 


An account of the career of Daniel Harris Smith (1808-1893), noted 
river steamboat captain, by William J. Petersen, is the principal article 
in the October number of the Jowa Journal of History and Politics. The 
Journal and Letters (1862-1863) of Corporal William O. Gulick, edited 
by M. H. Guyer, are concħded. 


The October number of the Annals of Iowa contains an article on 
Buffalo in Iowa, by L. H. Pammel, and one on Abandoned Towns of 
Iowa, by David C. Mott. 


Nearly half the pages of the September number of the Wisconsin 
Magazine of History are occupied by chapter I. of the Memoirs of Mary 
D. Bradford, principally a narrative of pioneer experiences. The same 
number contains some Memoirs of the Mexican War, by General Charles 
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S. Hamilton, the first installment of Observations dn the Menominee 
Indians, by W. H. Titus, and an article is Elizabeth) Jenkins, How the 
Kindergarten Came to America. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has retently received 550 
letters which were assembled by the late Cadwallader! Colden Washburn, 
one time governor of Wisconsin. The collection covers the period from 
1844 to 1879. Dr. Joseph Schafer, superintendent of the society, has 
brought together, from all of the collections in the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley, data relating to manuscript California diaries and letters from which 
he is preparing a bibliography of such material to be published as an 
appendix to the California Letters of Lucius Fatrchild, edited by him, 
which is now in press. 


The third volume of the Wisconsin Domesday Book, general series, 
entitled Wisconsins Lead Region is now ready for the press. This’ vol- 
ume deals with the three southwestern counties of Wisconsin which were 
most prominent in the history of lead and zinc mining. | 


The September number of Minnesota History contains two historical 
articles: the Beginning of British Trade at Michilimackinac, by Marjorie 
G. Jackson, and Early Milling in the Cannon Rives Valley, by Paul R. 


Fossum. 


In the September number of the Colorado TE EN Rufus Phillips 
describes Early Cowboy Life in the Arkansas Valley. In the November 
number, C. S. Thomas tells the story of an Argonaut of the Roaring 
Fork, and Robert H. Bahmer writes of the Colorado Gold Rush and 
California. The Religious Side of Pioneering: a Routt County is de- 
scribed in an article written in 1906 by E. Shelton, one of the early 
settlers of the region. 


The April issue of the North Dakota Historical Quarterly contains a 
paper by Russell Reid on the Earth Lodge, and some Civil War letters of 
E. H. Frank, member of company A, 26th regiment of Iowa infantry, 
volunteers. The July number has an article on Atikara Ceremonials, by 
George F. Will, and a group of Civil War lettersiof John Adams. The. 
principal article in the October number is an account, by C. C. Qualey, 
of Pioneer Norwegian Settlement in North Dakota. Another article 
describes the relations between John oe Astor and Lord Selkirk, by 
Kenneth W. Porter. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, September number, contains a History 
of the Cherokee Indians, by Hugh T. Cunningham ; an article on the 
Organization of Counties in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, by 
Muriel H. Wright; an account, by Dan W. Peery, of the- White Kiowa 
Captive (Tahan), and an account, by Tahan, of the Battle of Washita 
(November, 1868). 


I 
The principal contents of the October number of the New Mexico His- 
torical Review are continuations of the Bandelier Documentary History of 
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the Rio Grande Pueblos, and the history, by France V. Scholes, of the 
Supply Service of the New Mexican Missions in the Seventeenth Century. 


The Oregon Historical Quarterly has in the September number an 

article by Kenneth W. Porter on the Cruise of Astor’s Brig, Pedler, 1813- 

_ 1816; the Pioneer Narrative of Asa Lawrence Lovejoy, 1842—1848, with 

_ introduction and notes by Henry E. Reed; and the concluding installments 

of the Pioneer Narrative of James D. Miller and the study of Indian 
Slavery in the Pacific Northwest, by Elsie F. Dennis. 


The principal article in the October number of the Washington His- 
torical Quarterly, other than continuations hitherto mentioned, is one on 
the Maritime Activities of the Northwest Company, 1813-1821, by 
Marion O’Neill. F. W. Howay contributes Some Notes on: Cook's and 
Vancouver’s Ships, 1776-1780, 1791-1795. 


Dr. Henry G. Restarick, president of the Hawaiian Historical Sode 
in an essay on:The Discovery of Hawaii, contends that Gaetano did ot 
discover Hawaii and that the Spaniards did not.know of the existence of 
the Hawaiian Islands before Captain James Cook’s visit.” E 


“ 


MEXICO, CUBA, AND SOUTH AMERICA 


In the Hispanic American Historical Review for November the first 

article, by Percy A. Martin, is a sketch of the career of José Batlle y 

, Ordóñez, the contemporary Uruguayan statesman. An article by John T. 

Lanning describes the attitude of England toward Spanish recognition of 

e Hispanic American nations. The notes contain an article by Cecil 

e concerning the literacy of Columbus in 1492. The bibliographical 

sectign prints a note by Roscoe R. Hill concerning reforms in the Archivo 

de Indias, as well as a trial bibliography of Simón Bolivar com- 
r the Pan American Union, 







etropolitan Museum of Art has published a volume on Persvian 
Textiles, Examples of the Pre-Incatc Period, with a chronology of early 
Peruvian cultures by Philip Ainsworth Means and an introduction by 
Joseph Breck. There are twenty-four beautifully executed plates. 


The Academia de la Historia de Cuba has published an address by Dr. 
José Rodriguez Garcia entitled De la-Revoluctén y de las Cubanas en la, 
Época Revolucionaria, and also a Historia Documentada de San Cristóbal 
de la Habana en las Primera Mitad del Siglo XVII., by Irene A. Wright. 


No. 50 of the Boletin de la Academia Nacional de la Historia of Vene- 
zuela is commemorative of the centenary of the death of General Antonio 
José de Sucre, the victor at the Battle of Ayacucho. It contains, besides 
accounts of commemorative. services, the following items: inedited letters 
of Sucre, an account of his papers inthe library of Yale University, an 
article by Vicente Lecuna on the Battle of Ayacucho, one by Luis A. Sucre 
on the lineage of Bolivar and Sucre,.and another on the remains of Sucre 
by Manuel Segundo Sanchez. 
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Nos. 40 and 41 of the Boletín del Archivo Nactonal of .Venezuela con- 
tain installments of indexes of documents in thosé archives pertaining to 
encomiendas, illustrious leaders in the South American revolution, the 
consulate of Caracas, and the papers of Dr. Julian Viso. 


Vol. II. of Nuevos Documentos Inéditos 6 M uy Raros para la Historia 
de México, edited hy Carlos E. Castañeda of the University of Texas, is a 
Historia de Todos los Colegtos-de la Ciudad de M éxico desde la Conquista 
hasta 1780 por el Dr. Félix de Osores. Vol. II, of the same series is 
La Guerra de Reforma, según el Archivo del Gral. D. Mannel Doblado, . 
1857-1860. | 


The New York Public Library has published in facsimile The Con- 
quest of Peru, as recorded by a Member of the Pisarro Expedition, re- 
produced from the copy of the Seville edition of 1534 in the New York 
Public Library, with a translation and annotations by Joseph H. Sinclair 
(Ne ew York, 1929), and accompanied by a brief bibliography. Vol. LIV., 
no. 8, of the Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
contains The Anonymous La Conquista del Peru (Seville, April, 1534), 
mentioned above, as well as the Libro Ultimo del Summario delle Indice 
Occidentali (Venice, October, 1534), edited with an introduction and bib- 
liography by Alexander Pogo. | 


Dr. José R. Wendelbake has published The Master of Bolivas (Colon, 
1930). 

To commemorate the centenary of the death a the Liberator, Simón | 
Bolivar, December 17, 1830, the government of Venezuela has just pub- 
lished the Cartas del Libertador in ten volumes (Caracas, Lit. y Tip. del 
Comercio, 1929-1930). This collection of private correspondence’ has 
been gathered with great pains from diverse sourcés and collated by 
Vicente Lecuna. 

WSR 


Contributions to the section of Historical News have been made by 
G, C. Boyce, T, R. S. Broughton, Edmund C. Burnett, Eugene N. Curtis, 
J. F. Jameson, I. M. Larson, D. C. Munro, T..C. Pease, and W. 5. 
Robertson. 


To.the Editor of the American Historical Review : 

‘May I take the space of your columns to make the following correc- 
tions in my article, Chinese Historical Studies during the Past Nine 
Years, which have been brought to my attention: 

Page 779, lines 20-21. Hu Shih Wen Tsun and Ya Tung Tu Shu 


Kuan should read Hu Shih Wen Tsun by the Ya Tung T’u Shu Kuan. . 


Page 782, footnote, line 6. For Nanking, read Shanghai. 
Ibid., line 15. For Min-teh, read Mtn-toh. 
Page 783, line 23. For Wei Yi-pao, read Mei Yi-pao. 
K. S. LATOURETTE. 
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BOSTON MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


T was peculiarly fitting, as Professor Evarts B. Greene said in his 
Presidential Address, that the members of the American Histori- 
cal Association should assemble in Boston to “ join their Massachu- 
setts friends in celebrating the foundation of the old Bay Common- 
wealth”. The meeting filled the last three days of the Tercentenary 
Year. Professor Greene paid the occasion the further compliment 
of choosing for his subject the early Massachusetts experiment in 
church and state and of tracing the later developments-of this funda- 
mental problem in America and in Europe. 

Meeting concurrently were six other historical bodies: the Mis- 

‘\sissippi Valley Historical Association, the American Catholic His- 
torical Association, the American Society of Church History, the 
Agricultural History Society, the Conference of Historical Societies, 
and the National Council for Social Studies. To the list might be 
added the Business Historical Society, for a joint session with this 
young but vigorous organization was held at the Baker Library of 
the Harvard Business School. 

The hospitalities extended to the Association were so generous 
that those who attended the Forty-fifth Annual Meeting will listen 
with skepticism to tales of the decline of New England. These hos- 
pitalities included luncheons at Harvard and Boston universities, a 
tea at Radcliffe College, and a reception at the gorgeous Fenway 
Court by the Trustees of the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum. 
But the unique event was the Annual Dinner, for there the hosts 
were the historical societies of the Bay Colony—the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, the New England Historic Genealogical Society, 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, the American Antiquarian 
Society, and the Essex Institute. The Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments also acted as hosts. The great Ball Room of the Copley Plaza 
Hotel was filled. to capacity. It was a happy feature that the Presi- 
dential Address was the speech of the occasion. 
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The program prepared by Professor Ralph H. Gabriel and his 
colleagues abounded in interesting topics, so much so that this was a 
common remark in the lobby of the hotel. The eager searcher for 
impressions ‘of what is being done in different fields might be par- 
doned for a state of bewildered indecision when confronted by so 
many simultaneous sessions. Even a multiple personality would be 
unequal to the occasion. In spite of such intense rivalry of appeal 
nearly all the sessions were crowded. In most cases the tickets for 
the luncheon conferences were sold out long before the hour. Part 
of this congestion was due to the large attendance—820, or.200 more 
than at any previous meeting. There was a good representation even 
from regions west of the Mississippi and south of Mason and Dixon’s 
Line. m 

It was natural that the principal amount of attention on the pro- 
gram should be assigned to American history. This field was dis- 
cussed in six sessions. Modern European history had four if the 
sessions on Europe in Africa, the Far East, as well as that which 
dealt with the Reformation should be counted. The echoes of the 
controversy over the origins of the late war did not resound through 
the halls of meeting as has often been the case in post-war programs. 


The experiment tried at two previous meetings of devoting a ;-° | 


„session to a single subject and having the paper printed in advance” 
for'the purposes of discussion was not attempted at Boston in the 
same form. There were two sessions each with a single historical 
theme: one on the French Revolution, another in memory of Simón 
' Bolivar. At the first, under the caption of .the French Revolution, 
Conspiracy or Circumstance, Louis R. Gottschalk, of the University 
of Chicago, presented a masterly sketch of the history of the school 
of hostile criticism in France, beginning with Taine and ending with — 
Pierre Gaxotte. He held that Taine carried too many fixed pre- 
conceptions into his search for evidence on the causes of the Revolu- 
tion. The principal of these was his notion of the classical spirit. 
Professor: Gottschalk also dealt with the work of Augustin Cochin 
and touched on the immense sales of the books of Pierre Gaxotte. 
His paper was followed by a brief but lively discussion in which 
- Professor Crane Brinton and others took part. At the second ses- 
sion, held at the same hour, the qualities of Simón Bolivar as a gen- 
eral and a statesman were described and eulogized by J. B. Lockey, 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, and Alfred Has- 
brouck, of Lake Forest College. The discussion was led by A. P. 
Whitaker, of Cornell University. Professor Lockey showed that 
Bolivar’s reputation as a leader had grown with time. Professor 
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Hasbrouck discussed especially Bolivar’s abilities as a general, point- 
ing out how experience corrected his earlier errors. . 

Two sessions at Boston were concerned with the problem of pro- 
ductive scholarship. One dealt with it from the point of view of the 
Young Scholar, the other under the head of Opportunities for more 
Effective Research in the Colleges. Upon the latter problem the 
Association has for several years had a committee of which Bertha 
H. Putnam, of Mount Holyoke College, who took part in the dis- 
cussion, is a member. Professor Putnam first discussed the unsatis- 
factory system with respect to’the Master’s degree, whether true of 
the small college with inadequate equipment or of certain large uni- 
versities practicing “ mass production”. She held that some of the 
smaller colleges should be prohibited from giving even the Bachelor's 
degree and should be classed as Junior colleges. Other small col- 
leges, with better equipment, should be encoysiraged to offer the 
Master’s degfee, but they shouldbe enabled to relieve instructors 
especially suited to this work of part of their teaching and adminis- 
trative load. Professor W. C. Binkley, of Vanderbilt University, 
alluded to the same situation confronting the ambitious teacher. He 
also remarked that library facilities are often utterly inadequate. 
Professor W. K. Boyd, of Duke University, dealt with the question 

eof Research in American History. l 

At the session devoted specifically to the Problems of the Young 
Scholar, Dumas Malone, of the Dictionary of American Biography, 
touched upon a similar dilemma. The newly appointed teacher, said 
Dr. Mà one, finds the task of keeping up with classes in wide fields 
of study somewhat breathless, leaving him little time for research, 
although\ made well aware of the fact that promotions, salary in- 
creases, and calls depend upon publication. Often it is a call that 
leads to the other two.. This session, however, emphasized such 
dilemmas less and marked out more carefully what the young scholar 
needed to do for his own sound development. Dixon R. Fox, of 
Columbia University, who led the discussion, believed that it was 
well that doctoral theses should be published, for publication is an 
important stimulus to the young scholar. Dr. Malone thought too 
many immature works of this type were being published, although he 
said emphatically that the young scholar should constantly write. . 
He also felt that one of the defects of the oral examination for the 
doctorate was that it gave the candidate no adequate opportunity to 
express himself clearly and fully. He suggested that a much longer 
written examination would serve the purpose better. Both Dr. Ma- 
lone and Professor Fox urged that the young scholar should broaden 
his intellectual contacts; he should not narrow himself down within 
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the walls of a particular lane of study. Professor Fox said it would 
be well for him especially to cultiyate his interest in poetry. The 
second.paper, by C. R. Fish, of the University of Wisconsin, dealt 
more with the preparation of the candidate for, the degree. Pro- 
fessor Fish said it would be well for the graduate student to spend 
- part of his time of study at different universities. The only dis- 
advantage might be that in obtaining a position he would not gain 
the warm support of any one faculty. He also felt that the candidate 
should diversify his research, trying his hand at a variety of projects. 
In the end, however, he should be able to discern a definite goal, and 
not wander haphazard through the historical field. 

Two sessions and a luncheon were given to the Social Studies. 
. The National Council for Social Studies also held a joint session with 
the New England History Teachers’ Association. First came. a 
College and Teachers College section where Mark M. Heald, of Rut- 
gers University, reported his findings on the developmént of Orienta- 
tion Courses. He pointed out that after the World War, in the 
period of experimentation, the aim was chiefly to give students a 
better preparation for coping with the problems of contemporary life. 
Increasing skepticism, however, began to be felt as to the value of 
such projects, so that the more recent courses have sought to-clarify 
the origins of modern civilization and to prepare the student for his > 
later work in college. Professor Heald was followed by C. E. Hed- 
rick, of Marshall College, and D. D. McBrien, of State Teachers 
College, Conway, Arkansas, who emphasized the need in many 
teachers colleges of more adequate equipment. At the luncheon 
‘conference, Professor William E. Dodd described Nationalism as 
the Besetting Sin of Historians. After characterizing the attitude of 
Gibbon, Ranke, Bancroft, Rhodes, and Beveridge, Mr. Dédd asked 
if.“ nationalism or adherence to some cult or'interest personal to the 
scholar . . . is a sin beyond remedy”. Happily he saw promise of > 
better things. ` After the luncheon came the session’ at which the 
work of the Commission on the Social Studies was presented. T. L. 
Kelley, of Harvard University, discussed the Function of the New 
Type Tests in the Investigation of the Social Studies. Guy Stanton 
Ford, of the University of Minnesota, then summarized and dis- 
cussed the investigations of the Commission 'during its two years of 
existence. He called attention to the fact that the investigation was 
now fully organized into its five committees: Objectives, Charles A. | 
Beard, chairman; Tests, W. F. Ballou, chairman; Public Relations, 
J. H. Newlon, chairman; the Teacher, W. C. Bagley, chairman; ` 
Organization of Content and Methods of Instruction, R. M. Tryon, 
chairman. At the joint session with the New England History 
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Teachers) Association, Professor J. M. Gambrill, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, described a New Approach to the Modern Problems Course. 
The discussion was led by Mr. Horace Kidger, of the Newton High 
School. 

To give some impression of the contributions made to the study 
of so many fields it will be convenient to follow the chronological 
order and to turn first to Ancient history. At this session the prog- 
ress of excavations at Doura and at Karanis was described by A. R. 
Bellinger, of Yale University, and A. E. R. Boak, of the University 
of Michigan. Dr. Bellinger said that the report of the second season 
at Doura was in press and that a third report was in preparation. It 
may be added that the first report was reviewed here a year ago 
(XXXV. 318). Professor Boak, who stated briefly in the October 
number (XXXVI. 221) what had been done at Karanis up to that 
time, explained that seven levels have now been identified, and that 
the chronological difficulties will probably be solved during the pres- 
ent season. One of the most interesting facts which he brought out 
was the general plan of the private houses. They were four stories 
in height, built of sundried brick, with stone trimmings at exposed 
points. Wall paintings, in the style of the well-known Fayum por- 
traits, often depict Egyptian deities. Pure Greek decorative motifs 
re found in the ornamental shrine niches which adorn some of the 
er rooms. Of particular interest are the granaries, one of which 
ained two stories of vaulted bins grouped around a central court 
ften subdivided into two or more chambers. The third paper, 
Kraemer, jr., of New York University, discussed the Greek 
in Egyptian Dancing. Professor Kraemer said that the 
rs at the village festivals, which were survivals of the 
period, were professional artists living commonly in the 
es. The accompanying orchestra was composed of clarinet, 
fe, and drum. Clappers used like the Greek crotala to ac- 
Bee the rythm frequently also formed part of the orchestra. 

Z 30 Y .dsessions were given to the Middle Ages. At the first, the 
ees ject was Feudalism and Serfdom. The Eclipse of Feudal 
ssel geste rvice in England was discussed by A. E. Prince, of 
e eats versity Professor Prince said it was the introduction 
0121 4yments which was chiefly responsible for the decay of 

on sice. After 1334 all, including the earls, drew the king’s 
goystem of indentures became common,-by which :a leader 

a with the king for a definite contingent in return for com- 

v “of different kinds, bonuses, ransom of prisoners, etc. This 
_without dangers as the Wars of the Roses were to show. 

who required paid soldiers had to find the money, and S. K. 
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Mitchell, of Yale University, described how the monarchs in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries sought to expand the tallage as a 
means of revenue. The obstacles, said Professor Mitchell, were the 
customary law and the courts. Fortunately the law which prevented 
an increase at least assured the payment of the usual amount. The 
final paper dealt with another movement hostile to feudalism, the rise 
of the towns. In this paper Professor Carl Stéphenson, of Cornell 
University, reviewed the discussion of the influence of the’ Conti- 
nental communal movement on the rise of the English towns. 

` The second session of the medievalists was|concerned with the 
problem of a Prospectus for a Corpus of Mediaéval Scientific Writ- 
ings in Latin, which was proposed by Professor Lynn Thorndike, of 
Columbia University, in Isis for October. The chief question raised 
in that article was whether the time had not comé to launch a reposi- 
tory for the voluminous medieval writings in Latin on natural science 
‘comparable to such collections as Migne’s Patrologia, the Acta Sanc- 
torum, and the Monumenta Germaniae Historica] In the discussion, 
in which Dr. George Sarton, Professor James Westfall Thompson, 
and others participated, differences arose upon t le extent of the ex- 
planatory introductions and notes and upon the inclusion in the col- 
lection of Latin translations from works in Hebrew and Arabic. 

The Reformation was the principal subject of the joint sessio 
of the Association and the American Society df Church Histo 
Albert Hyma, of the University of Michigan,|rendered a u 
service in defining the terms suggested by the words of his 
Protestant Revolt or Reformation. The older term was: lo 
and-is still used abroad, because it testified to the demand fo 
long before the break came. But whatever its original 
urged Professor Hyma, it is now a technical term as nonp 
“Gothic architecture”. He said it was chiefly America 
who employed the term “Revolt”. This term! indicates 
characteristics of the movement and yet introduces an ele 
confusion in nomenclature. Another speaker, Hastings Eells, of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, described the caror of Martin Bucer, 
which has not received its measure of attention! Dr. Eells is the 
author of a biography of Bucer now in press. |A third paper, on 
Harnack as a Church Historian, was read by Pro fessor G. W. Rich- 
ards, of the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church. 

_ A session which looked to the future as well as the past, and 
which pointed the way for younger scholars in eee history, was 
a Survey of the Most Important Tasks still to be Completed. Con- 
yers Read, of Philadelphia, dealt with the Tudor period, E. A. Beller, 
of Princeton, with that of the Stuarts, and W. T. Laprade, of Duke 
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University, with the Eighteenth Century. Dr. Read laid particular 
stress upon the comparatively neglected judicial and fiscal records, 
hinting at the richness of their contents. He also explained how 
desirable it was to make a more careful canvass of manuscript collec- 
tions in private hands. Professor Beller felt that the most important 
task for his period was a history of England which should take up 
the narrative where Gardiner left off, in 1659, and carry it to 1685, 
where Macaulay'began. But there were other tasks not so compre- _ 
hensive, tasks which could be undertaken by the monographist or by 
the biographer. For example, the Household and Court of the Stu- 
arts still lacks an historian. This is equally true of the treasury, the 
navy during the civil wars, and the merchant marine for the whole 
period. In the history of foreign relations there is much to be done, 
particularly in regard to relations with Spain, Portugal, and the 
Levant. To facilitate such work the Calendar of State Papers, For- 
eign, should be completed, and the transcripts of the dispatches of 
foreign ambassadors should be published. Among the letters which 
await the editor are those of John Chamberlain, the news-letter writer 
par excellence. These are in the Public Record Office, and tran- 
scripts are in the British Museum. Professor Beller mentioned 
_ among the personages whose biographies should be written, George 
‘Monck, Sir William Temple, and Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford. 
Professor Laprade urged that we commonly misunderstand the 
eighteenth century because we submissively accept the nineteenth 
century conception of it, and he proceeded to trace the literary his- 
tory of the traditional view. One illustration, he said, was the 
emphasis placed upon ‘the Industrial Revolution as a cause when it 
was primarily a consequence, and the real forces at work were the 
pressure of demand and the expansion of trade. Another is to be 
found in a low opinion of the influence of the Church. Professor 
Laprade declared that at no time were the political leaders “ strong 
enough to cope with the clergy as an organized, articulate group”, 
because the attachment of the people to the political system was never 
“comparable to their deepseated loyalty to the Church”. Accord- 
ingly the Church had to be disarmed or won through patronage. In 
that way the leaders “ gradually captured the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion and bequeathed it as a political asset to George III. and his min- © 
isters”. Among the sources. for the study of the period which are 
too much neglected Professor Laprade emphasized newspapers, peri- 
odicals, and pamphlets. In a sense, he said, they were not so much 
sources as weapons. There is no good history of the eighteenth 
century press. He also emphasized the need of local studies, espe- 
cially of London. Toward the close of his paper he dealt with spe- 
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cific projects for monographs or biographies. He was surprised that 
no one had attempted to interpret the life of even! so important a per- 
sonage as the Duke of Newcastle. ! 


One can not reflect upon what was said at this session vihon the ~ 


feeling that it would be a great advantage if such surveys were made 


the subject of an all-day “ Round Table” discussion, interrupted © 


only by a short luncheon period, and if the conclusions could then be 
widely circulated among producing scholars interested in the particu- 


lar field. The annual meetings of the Association could thus pone 


steps in a progressive program of work. 


There is no phase of recent European history which would more 


‘reward study than the character of colonial administration. This 
gave peculiar interest to the session on Europe in Africa. Because 
of the centenary of the conquest of Algiers iti was appropriate that 
the session should begin with a sketch of the‘Colonial Development 


in North Africa from 1830 to the Beginning of the Twentieth Cen- | 


tury. This was given by Mr. G. F. Andrews; of Cambridge. The 
next two papers dealt with British problems: in Nigeria and East 
Africa. A. N. Cook, of Temple University, held up the work of the 


English in Nigeria as an example of successful colonial control and ` 
development. The English principle was indirect rule, with constant. 
increase in the administrative responsibilities of the native ruler.” 


From the economic point of view their plan was to preserve jhe 
native tenure of land, rejecting the plantation’ and concessioriaire 
systems. They so successfully encouraged the native to raise/a sur- 
plus.for export that imports- to Nigeria amounted roughly/ to ten 
times more European goods per capita than regions exploited under 
the contrasting systems. In dealing with East Africa it was the aim 
of A. P. Scott, of the University of Chicago, to show how important 
a field of study Kenya colony was. Professor Scott explained the 
difficult task of adjusting the interests and rights of the white popu- 
lation on the high plateau with those of the native. The immigrant 
from India also complicates the question. | The closing paper, by 
H. R. Rudin, of Yale University, was-an illuminating presentation 
of the rôle of the Deutsche Kolontalgesellschaft in the exploitation of 
the Caineroons, and presumably in the affairs of other German colo- 
nies. This society, founded’ in 1882, numbered 30,000 in 1900, and 


even had a few branches in the United States. One who listened to . 


' Dr. Rudin’s paper gained the impression not only that its directors 
‘knew what they wanted, but were remarkably aggressive and intelli- 
gent in their effort to further the development of the colony. They 
worked to get officials who were trained in tropical agriculture aid 
in native languagrs They sought for new plants that ae be 


f 
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profitably raised. In all this there was not a hint of the sort of op- 
pression and incompetence that the Allies alleged as a pretext for the 
wholesale seizure of the German colonies. 

The recent events in the Far East or the Pacific area furnished 
themes for another session. W. J. Hail, of the College of Wooster, 
instituted comparisons between the Twentieth-Century Chinese Na- 
tionalist Movement and the Taiping Rebellion. The essential dif- 
ference, Professor Hail said, lay in the fact that the Taiping Re- - 
bellion had no general support in public opinion, while the present 
republican movement, based on the teachings of Sun Yat-sen, pos- 
sesses an ideal which appeals to the nation. Contacts with the West 
have also stimulated the desire for change. G. H. Blakeslee, of 
Clark University, described Japanese Foreign Policy. Its impelling 
motive Professor Blakeslee saw in a large and rapidly growing 
population. Either more colonial territory must be found or more 
occupation at home. This points to the determination on the one 
hand to hold all that the Japanese have gained in Manchuria, and on 
the other to acquire in China a market for Japanese manufactures. 
The two aims are partly in conflict, for the Chinese market can not 
be held without Chinese good will and the Chinese good will is chilled, 
if not destroyed, by Japanese domination in Manchuria. What 
night be called by comparison a minor problem of colonization was 
ed by the last speaker, G. H. Ryden, of the University of 
yare. This was the rôle of the United States in Samoa. 
as appropriate that a meeting in Boston should devote a ses- 
New England in the Eighteenth Century. Viola F. Barnes, 
Holyoke College, contributed a paper on New England and 
ants of Nova Scotia, 1773-1776, in which she advanced 
at the hope entertained by the merchants of capturing the 
a trade was the principal influence in checking the spread 
olonial spirit of radicalism and revolt. M. W. Jernegan, of 
„versity of Chicago, discussed New England Leaders and the 
a500" : \ for Independence. He produced evidence to show that 
j -eg tians must “modify their broad generalizations to the 

were was no appreciable desire for complete independence 
«yy? a po?! 1775”. He argued that statements in confidential let- 
Or aw ave more weight than public disclaimers suggested either 
au «srosecution or a desire not to forewarn the British govern- 
out ser felt certain that Samuel Adams worked steadily for the 
ae dependence. The case was not so clear with John Adams, 

w ssor Jernegan also ranged him with the leaders of the inde- 

Te movement. Richard B. Morris, of the College of the City 
ew York, with Legalism versus Revolutionary Doctrine in New 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXVI.—35 
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England as his theme, sought to explain oi the very men who . 
championed the cause of political independence should later have 
been largely responsible for bringing America into subjection to the 
reactionary legal system prevailing in England in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Part of the explanation is found in the jfact that the common 
law served them as a bulwark against acts of arbitrary power. Of- 
ten the merchants were their clients. After the Revolution was over 
and the struggle between creditor and debtor began, the merchants 
were again their clients and the same legal system served as a dike 
against a democratic tide dangerous to the rights of property. With 
this system persisted unjust technicalities of procedure and unenlight- 
ened rules of action. The discussion was led by Verner W. Crane, 
of the University of Michigan. | 

In the session on Organized Religion in American Life, three of 
the papers were concerned with the problems of slavery and the 
churches. This is less true of the paper of Professor G. H. Barnes, 
of Ohio Wesleyan University, which explained the Sources of the 
Anti-Slavery Movement in the Great Revival, | showing that through 
Finney’s preaching the two Tappans, Arthur and Lewis, received the . 
impulse which led to the founding of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. The completion of the organization awaited the announce- 
ment of the act of Parliament abolishing slavery throughout the Bri 
ish Empire. T. M. Whitfield, of Western Maryland College, 
with Southern Methodism and Slavery, and the leader of the dj 
. sion was Walter B. Posey, of Birmingham-Southern Colleg 
' had treated the same subject last spring at the Chattanooga 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. Both agy 
the influence of the economic factor in the change of South: 
odist sentiment. Professor Whitfield carried his treatmen 
the organization of the Methodist Church South in 1846. 
ing to L. G. Vander Velde, of the Unesi of Michigan 
subject was the Old School Presbyterian fo and the Crisi ~ 












1861, that strong church long preserved its junity by an equivocal 
stand on the slavery issue. After Sumter was fired upon the di- 
lemma had to be faced. It was impossible to satisfy both the radical 
West and the secessionist South. The decisive act was the endorse- 
. ment by the General Assembly in May, 1861, of the Spring resolu- 
tions supporting the Union. The consequence was the organization 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church, although for a time the 
border state synods did not break away. The final paper, by H. U. - 
Faulkner, of Smith College, essayed to discover threads leading 
through the maze of religious phenomena in the last two decades. 
The title of his paper was Some Tendencies in American Christian- 
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ity since 1900. He found at first a movement toward unification and 
more liberal attitudes, or modernism, but he noted that later the 
older theology rallied its forces and inflicted a decided check upon | 
the modernists. He expressed the conviction that American Chris- 
tianity had now entered upon the most critical period of its history. 

A session on American Maritime history was also appropriate 
to the atmosphere of Boston and Salem, but it was two rivals of 
Boston, Norfolk and New York, that were celebrated in the papers 
of T. J. Wertenbaker and R. G. Albion, both of Princeton Univer- 
sity. Professor Wertenbaker showed how notable was the role of 
Norfolk in the West India trade. He remarked incidentally that at 
the opening of the Revolutionary struggle their financial interests in- 
clined them to the Tory side, and that it was the Patriots and not the 
British who burned Norfolk. Professor Albion dealt with New 
York and its Disgruntled Rivals, 1815-1860, much to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter. He attributed New York’s rapid success not 
wholly to the possession of an unrivaled harbor, but to the foresight 
and energy of a remarkable group of men. It was a later phase of 
American maritime history to which Mr. R. E. Peabody, of the Essex 
Institute, next called attention, the development of the merchant 
marine since 1914. He pointed out that in considering American 
“tonnage, account must be taken of the shipping on the Great Lakes 
arid of the coastwise service. But he declared also that America was 
making progress in overseas shipping. 

A\session was given to Southern history, and the special theme 
was N sd Viewpoints. W. E. Dodd, of the University of Chicago, 
spoke on The Bacon Rebellion: its Causes and Consequences. Pro- 
fessor D dd described vividly the situation that led to the uprising, 
showing that the British Navigation laws cut off direct access through 
Dutch cartiers to the Continental market and reduced profits of the 
tobacco growers to a vanishing point. Rebellion was the natural 
consequence. Its failure forced the planters to resort to the cheaper 
labor of negro slaves, and so became directly responsible for a char- 
acteristic feature of the economic life of the Old South. The other 
two papers dealt with the Civil War. They were Herschel V. John- 
son and the Opposition to the Secession Movement in Georgia, by 
P. S. Flippin, of Coker College, and The Co-relation of the Salt and 
Food Supplies of the Confederacy, by J. L. Sellers, of the University 
_of Nebraska. Professor Flippin made it clear that Johnson rather 
than Stephens was the leader in the resistance to secession. Johnson 
appears to have felt convinced that if the decision could be delayed 
until the voters could be sufficiently informed, Georgia would not 
have voted herself out of the Union. Professor Sellers’s treatment 
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of the salt question in 1861 recalls the sei over the lack of 
fats in France in 1793 or Germany in 1917. The seceding states 
could produce only about one-sevénth of their needs in salt. Pro- 
fessor Sellers said that the shortage became so acute that the gov- 
‘ ernors of Mississippi and Louisiana compelled the Confederate au- 
thorities to adrhit salt through the lines. The relation of salt to food 
supplies, especially for the preservation of foods , requires no argu- 
ment, and it is easy to believe with Professor Sellers that salt played 
its part in the collapse of the Confederacy. ' 

Joint sessions were held with the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association and with the Agricultural History Society. At the first, 
the papers were: The Discovery of Gold in ie Fars Peak Region, 
1857-1858, by R. P. Bieber, of Washington University; Middle-of- 
the-Road Populists, by J. D. Hicks, of the University of Nebraska; 
and Donelson Caffery—a Louisiana Democrat out of Line, by E. M. 
Violette, of Louisiana State University. At the second they were: 
Marshall P. Wilder, Patron of Agriculture, by Herbert A. Kellar, of 
the McCormick Library; Cyrus Hall McCormick, his Reaper In- 
dustry during the Civil War, by W. T.-Hutchinson, of the University — 

‘of Chicago; and Gerrit Smith Miller, a Pioneer in the Cattle and 
' Dairy Industry, by W. F. Galpin, of Syracuse University. Pro- 
fessor Hicks called attention to the sharp division of opinion among 
the Populists on the question of fusion. But although the party 
was dead by 1908 many of its principles had been adopted by the 
older parties. One of the delegates to the last convention remarked 
that Roosevelt’s “ messages read like the preamble to the Populist 
platform”. Professor Violette’s title was well chosen, for his paper - 
showed that Senator Caffery opposed the majority of his party on 
the tariff, the silver question, and the war with Spain. © | 

At the joint conference of the American Historical Association 
and the Business Historical Society which was held at Soldiers Field, 
N. S. B. Gras, professor of Business history at.Harvard, defined 
business history tentatively as “the story of how the factors of pro- 
duction have been combined by those who seek primarily a profit in - 
the form of money”, and discussed its scope and its relation to eco- 
nomic history. Mr. J. P. Boyd, of the Wyoming Historical and 
- Geological Society, and others spoke of the need for an adequate 
guide to the sources of business history, and Mr. Boyd urged the 
publishing of documents on a large scale. 

During the Luncheon Conference of the’ Public Archives Com- 
_mission, Victor H. Paltsits, of the New York Public Library, pre- 
sented his views upon the project of a Short Guide for American 
Archivists, and Solon J. Buck, of the Minnesota Historical Society, 
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described the Need of a Survey of the Archival Situation in the 
United States. Lester J. Cappon; of the University of Virginia, 
explained what was being done by that university, with the aid of a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. Not only is a detailed survey 
being made of county, town, city, and state archives, but it is at- 
tempted through personal interviews to ascertain what records are 
preserved by business houses, libraries, churches, etc. Where manu- 
scripts in private hands are not protected from possible destruction, 
the owners are advised to deposit them in a fireproof building. 
Many of these manuscripts are being deposited in the collection of © 
the university itself. 

The final session of the meeting was a Conference of State and 
Local Historical Societies. At this session J. W. Oliver, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, described the Five Year Programme for 
Local History in Western Pennsylvania, made possible through the 
grant of the Buhl Foundation and the coöperation of the University 
of Pittsburgh and the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
There followed a Round Table Discussion, led by Solon J. Buck. 

The luncheons and dinners provided either opportunity for profit- 
able discussion or for presentation of less formal aspects of history. 


| There were three luncheons and three dinners on the first day. The 


Modern history group listened to a report from Professor Bernadotte 
E. Schmitt upon the fortunes of the Journal of Modern History and 
elected’ new officers and members of the editorial board. The His- 
panic-American group also discussed their special interests. The 
luncheon conference on Social Studies has already been mentioned. 
At je of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Carl 
R. Fish, .of the University of Wisconsin, genially satirized academic 
pedantries under the guise of describing the serious researches of 
rival universities in Mars directed toward the actual character of 
civilization in the Mississippi Valley. The dinner of the Agricul- 
tural History Society was addressed by Ulrich B. Phillips, of Yale 
University, who described recent experiences and observations in 
the Upper Soudan. At the luncheon given by Harvard University 
on December 30 addresses were made by President A. Lawrence 
Lowell and by Dr. Halvdan Koht, of the University of Oslo, who was 
visiting professor at Harvard during the first semester. The number 
of guests was so large that the facilities of a local hotel had to be 
requisitioned. Here the speakers were Professor S. E. Morison and 
Professor A. M. Schlesinger. On Wednesday, December 31, at the - 
luncheon given by Boston University there were brief addresses by 
President Daniel L. Marsh and Dean William M. Warren. 
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The business mecting of the Association wag held in Cambridge 
immediately after the luncheon given by Harvard University. The 
attendance was large. In his annual report Professor Dexter Per- 
kins, the secretary, first called attention to the serious financial situa- 
tion, the year having closed with a deficit of ne $5000.. He said 
that at the November meeting of the Council ajcommittee had been 
created with Dr. Waldo G. Leland as chairman to consider means 
of providing a balanced budget in 1931. The committee, Mr. Per- 
kins added, had given a great deal of study to fhe problem and had 
presented a number of recommendations to the Council which had 
been accepted. In this way the present crisis had been successfully 
met, but the secretary went on to say that the “ embers of the Asso- 
ciation should fully understand the conditions which exist. It so | 
happened that at the very moment when the Association, by its En- 
dowment campaign, had found itself possessed! of greatly increased 
resources, it also found itself with enlarged obligations. The assump- 
tion of all the expenses connected with the management and editing 
of the Review has added something like $7000 lto the annual budget. ` 
` When it is also taken into consideration that a not inconsiderable por- 
tion of the Endowment was intended by its donors to be used for 
special purposes, and that these intentions must/and will be inviolably 
respected, it is clear enough that our general r sources have'not been 

increased to anything like the degree that has often been assumed.” 
j At this point the secretary remarked that the need of a permanent 
secretariat, recognized last year by a vote of the Association, empha- 
sized the desirability of larger resources. Injclosing the discussion ` 
of financial problems he referred with deep a preciation to the gen- 
erous and long-continued services rendered byth the ‘retiring treasurer, 
Mr. Charles Moore. | 

The secretary spoke of the reorganization of the whey 
committee under the chairmanship of Professor Arthur J. May, of 
the University of Rochester, and appéaled for, the codperation of the 
members of the Association in this particular task. He-turned next 
to the publications made under the Revolving Fund, remarking that 
two volumes were in press, and two others about to go to the printer. 
Eleven works have been received by the committee, of which Pro- 
fessor E. P. Cheyney is chairman. Mr. Perkins described the proj- 
ects being carried out by the Beveridge and Griswold committees, of 
which Professors Ulrich B. Phillips and E. B. Greene are chairmen. 
- The first volume to appear through the Beveridge Fund will deal 
with opinion in the Southern states on the eve of secession. It has 
been edited by Professor Dwight L. Dumond. For the Griswold 
Fund the first volume is to contain the records of the Maryland 
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Court of Appeals, 1695-1792, edited by Judge Carroll T. Bond, chief 
justice of the present court, and by Dr. R. B. Morris, of the College 
of the City of New York, the secretary of the committee. 

The secretary commented also upon the approaching publication 
of the Gutde to Historical Literature, the progress made with the 
bibliographies of British History and of Travel, and upon the ad- 
mirable manner in which the Annual Reports and the Writings on 
American History were being brought up to date. He then turned 
to the work of the American Council of Learned Societies and of the 
Social Science Research Council, bodies of which the Association is 
a constituent member. He mentioned other projects of publication 
by the Library of Congress and the Department of State. He felt 
that the record for the year was impressive and that no one could 
contemplate these many projects without a “ deepening sense of the 
possibilities of codperative effort ” 

After the secretary’s report was concluded, Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson read an appreciative sketch of the life of Professor E. D. 
Adams, the late vice president of the Association. Professor A. B. 
Hart addressed’ the meeting briefly in behalf of the United States 
Commission for the Celebration of the 200th Anniversary of the 
Birth of George Washington, and suggested the appointment of an 
\ advisory committee. This was immediately voted. The Association 
then adopted the amendments submitted by the Council and the 
budget which it recommended. The text of both appears in the rec- 
ord&printed below. The officers chosen for 1931 are: Carl Becker, 
ces Seg Herbert E. Bolton, first vice president; Charles A. Beard, 
secoud vice president; Dexter Perkins, secretary; C. E. McGuire, 
treasurer. The two new members of the Council are Christopher B. 
Coleman and Charles W. Ramsdell. 

The following awards of prizes were announced: the Justin Win- 
sor Prize, to L. W. Labaree, of Yale University, for his Royal Gov- 
ernment in America, a Study of the British Colonial System before 
1783 (reviewed on page 582); the George Louis Beer Prize, to 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt. for his volumes entitled The Coming of the 
War; the Jean Jules Jusserand Medal, to Otto Vossler, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, for his monograph entitled Die Amerikanischen 
Revolutionsideale in ihrem Verhältnis zu den Europatschen Ce 
and Berlin, Oldenbourg, 1929). ` 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at Minneapolis 
on December 28, 29, and 30, 1931. 

HH... B: 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF THE Meane OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
i AMERICAN FIISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


» t 


November 29, 1930 E 7 
Voted: 7" = 
That the date for the submission of essays for the various ba be 
get at June 1. 


That the chairman appoint a committee to consider the Griancial status 
of the Association and to report at the December meeting. 

[The following persons were appointed: Waldo G. Leland, chairman, 
D. R. Fox, H. B. Learned, Conyers Read.J~ . 

That the following amendments to the constitution of the Association 
be submitted at the annual meeting of the Association: 

- Paragraph 2: substitute for this paragraph the following: 2. “ Elected 
members, eight in number, chosen by ballot at the annual meeting of the 
Association. At the election of 1931, the persons so elected shall be as- 
signed to four equal classes, the members of which shall be elected to 
serve respectively for one, two, three, and four years. Subsequent elec- 
tions in each class shall be tor four years, except in the case of elections 
to complete unexpired terms,” 

Article VI., add: “ For the transaction of necessary business when the 
_ council is not in session, the council shall elect annually an executive 
committee of not more than six members which shall include the secre- 
tary and the treasurer, and may include not’ more.than two persons not 
members of the council. Subject to the general direction of the council, ; 
the executive committee shall be responsible for the management of Asso- ? 
ciation interests and the carrying out of Association policies.” . 

“The council, or when the council is not in session the executive corn- 
mittee, shall have authority to appoint an executive secretary, delegating 
to him such functions as may from time to time seem desirable and de- 
termining his compensation.” A 

The word “executive” should also be omitted before “ council ” in 
the several articles where it occurs. 

That the Committee on International Coöperation be iiaei 

That the Committee on the Beveridge Fund be authorized to arrange 
for the publication of a work indicating the state' of public opinion in the 
North prior to the Civil War, similar to the work edited by Dr. Dwight 
L. Dumond on public opinion in the South. 


. December 28, 1930 
Voted: , 
To authorize the Board of Editors of the American Historical Review 
to effect such ecońomies in the management of the Review as would result 
for the coming year in a saving of $540. 

"That the Treasurer in sending out the July bills should make an ap- 
peal to members of the Association for an additional contribution and 
that this appeal should also-be sent to life members. 

That a standing Committee on Finance be appointed to consist of the 
Treasurer as chairman, the Secretary, Waldo G. Leland, H. B. Learned, 
and Mrs. Frank T. Griswold. 


` 
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That the Dunning Prize be awarded to papers belonging to the field 
of American History as a whole. 

That the Council express to Mr. Charles Moore its warm appreciation 
of his long and generous service to the Association and its sense of the 
great value of these services. 

That the estimates of receipts and expenditures prepared by the spe- 
cial committee on finances [with minor changes] be recommended to the 
Association as the budget for 1931. 


w— 


ITEMS FROM THE TREASURERS REPORT 


Receipts and Expenditures, balanced at ..........0 eee eeee $142,722.71 
Receipts: 
Annual Dues .3.vi<ciesas ete es Garmendi pienene madan 110,036,590 
Contributions, including life memberships ............. 23,936.00 
TRLCTOSE: sarind orn cea hese aia E S wad 13,803.43 
On Unrestricted Funds .........0..-0555 $6,727.75 
Albert J. Beveridge Fund siccae. 4,150.00 
Littleton-Griswold Fund ............ 1,250.00 


Special Grants: 
Carnegie Corporation of New York for Commission on 


the Social Studies ..... R E E EE E E AS E 65,000.00 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for International 
Committee of Historical Sciences .............+005- 8,000.00 
American Council of Learned Societies for Bibliography 
Ob Travel saad i atest Gun OEE ANANE EAA ENEE cas 1,250.00 
. Social Science Research Council for “ List of Diplomatic 
i ASCNS cee wa sdeg ates EN E A E 450.00 
By enditures, chief items: 
Secret and: UV reasnver o asucncneeneceeavesedesiacdens $ 7,422.86 
Amie of Management (Executive Council, etc.) . 1,515.06 
storical Activities (Commissions, Revolving Fund, etc. 5,297.04 
Corinission on Socar SAES aseaine oire EAS EES 56,181.06 
International Committee of Historical Sciences ......... 8,000.00 
Bibliography of Travel -40.0+-as5 mietylunde dad mtiee wens 1,315.70 
American Historical Review (Copies to members) .... 8,935.58 
(Editorial expenses) ..... 5,540.00 
PIVESINCOIS: ae ot are ousted Kon caw baled S aA 41,800.55 


BUDGET FOR I931 , 
(As: voted by the Association, December 31, 1930) 


Receipts Available for General Purposes $ 
ADUAN GUS erii mire aena E EE EA $16,500.00 


Repistration: tees 2c: caus eh aetanetets E ER 300.00 
Special contributions requested of members ............. 300.00 
WIISCELIANEOUS: - a-%uque pe orara AEE ra oad grea’ 100.00 
Interest on unrestricted funds .............00cccee sees 5,865.00 
Interest on deposits, temporary balances, investments, etc. . 2,080.00 


$25,145.00 _ 
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Expenditures for General Purposes 


Secretary and Treasurer .........-.-cccneneeeee S $ 7,000.00 
Pacihie Coast Branch sieer pies ced ee er ernst ews 400.00 
Committees of Management (N amiral onk, Membership, 
Programme, Local sesssupements) CIC.) eee whe EET 675.00 
COMNCH: sac stevie cea ates aie dane tearm p newness 700.00 
Editorial service, Annual Report EEE E E 700.00 
Contingent FUNA Sras rt aaan AAN a aa , 200.00 
Bibliography of Modern British History accxeioeais Sole as 300.00 
Conference of Historical Societies ........... 02.0 eevee 25.00 
Commissions (Historical Manuscripts, Public Archives) . 200.00 


Writings on American History 0.00.00. ccc cp eee ec ee enee 500.00 
Dues (American Council of Learned Societies, Council on 
- Education, International Committee of Historical Sci- 


SNCES): hl atigiwasaled 4s ee sow sacle E E elites 185.00 
International Historical Bibliography ...............4.. 200.00 
Collaboration on list of constitutions, International Con: 

mittee of Historical Sciences ..........0c cece eee evee 75.00 ' 
Prizes CACAMS). oxotdeuwseteewats sais eetaereehes 200.00 
American Historical Review (copies) ........ cece eee 8,600.00 

(Editorial expenses) ...... 5,000.00 
$24,960.00 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


President, Carl Becker, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

First Vice President, Herbert E. Bolton, University of California,” 

l Berkeley, Calif. 

Second Vice President, Charles A. Beard, New Milford, Conn. i: 

Secretary, Dexter Perkins, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Constantine E. McGuire, 40 B Street, S. W., Washjagton, 
D. C. 

Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Pany W. Washington, 40 BO ‘Street, 
S. W., Washington, D. C. 

Counce (ex officto, the president, vice presidents, secretary, and treas- 
urer). 

Elected Members: Samuel E. Morison, Winfred T. Root, Elizabeth 
Donnan, J. G. deRoulhac Hamilton, Dixon R. Fox, Ulrich B. Phil- 
lips, Charles W. Ramsdell, Christopher B. Coleman. 

Former Presidents: John Bach McMaster, J. Franklin Jameson, Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart, Frederick J. Turner, Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
George L. Burr, Worthington C. Ford, Edward Channing (died 
January 7, 1931), Jean Jules Jusserand, Charles H. Haskins, Ed- 
ward P. Cheyney, Charles M. Andrews, Dana C.. Munro, Henry 
Osborn Taylor, James H. Breasted, James Harvey Robinson, Ev- 
arts B. Greene. 

. OFFICERS OF THE Pacific Coast BRANCH: President, Dan E. Clark, 
University of Oregon; Vice President, Edward M. Hulme, Stan- 
ford University; Secretary-Treasurer, Cari F. Brand, Stanford 
University; Executive Committee: (the above) and Reginald F. 
Arragon, Frederic C. Church, Robert G. Raymer, J. J. Van 
POS ane 
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COMMITTEES: 

Committee on Programme for the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting: Les- 
ter B. Shippee, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., 
chairman; A. E. R. Boak, John D. Hicks, William T. Laprade, 
Raymond J. Sontag, James Westfall Thompson, Payson J. Treat, 
Mary W. Williams; and (ex oficio) Dexter Perkins, Christopher 
B. Coleman, O. C. Stine. l 

Committee on Local Arrangements: Solon J. Buck, Minnesota His- 
torical Society, St. Paul, Minn., secretary. 

Committee on Nominations: Chester P. Higby, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis., chairman; Frederick Merk, Samuel F. Bemis, 
Arthur C. Cole, Bessie L. Pierce. 

Editors of the American Historical Review: J. Franklin Jameson, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., chairman; Henry E. 
Bourne (ex officio as Managing Editor), Arthur C. Cole, Verner | 
W. Crane, Tenney Frank, Charles Seymour, James . Westfall 
Thompson. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission: Theodore C. Pease, 426 Lincoln 
Hall, Urbana, Ill., chairman; Randolph G. Adams, J. G. deRoulhac 
Hamilton, Reginald C. McGrane, Thomas P. Martin, John C. 
Parish, W. W. Sweet. 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prise: William E. Lunt, 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa., chairman; Elmer A. Beller, 
Robert H. George. 

Public Archives Commission: Charles W. Ramsdell, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas, chairman; J. B. Hedges, Thomas M. Mar- 

q shall, Margaret C. Norton, James G. Randall. 

~. Committee on Bibltography: Henry R. Shipman, 27 Mercer Street, 

>` o Princeton, N. J., chairman; William H. Allison, Solon J. Buck, 

\, Sidney B. Fay, Grace G. Griffin, Augustus H. Shearer. 

Maorin ieg on Bibliography of Modern British History: Edward P. 
Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman; 
Arthur Lyon Cross, Godfrey Davies, Roger B. Merriman, Wallace 

‘otestein, Conyers Read, Caroline F. Ware. 

Committee on Publications: Leo F. Stock, 3737 Michigan Avenue, 
N.\E., Washington, D. C., chairman. 

Committee on Membership: Arthur J. May, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y., chairman; Edward C. Kirkland, Arthur H. 
Noyes, J. E. Pomfret, Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Lawrence D. Steefel, 
W. L. Westergaard. l 

Conference of Historical Societies: G. S. Ford, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn., chairman; Christopher B. Coleman, His- 
torical Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind., secretary. 

Commission on the Social Studies in the Schools: A. C. Krey, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., chairman; F. W. Ballou, 
Charles A. Beard, Isaiah Bowman; Ada L. Comstock, George S. 
Counts, Avery O. Craven, Edmund E. Day, Guy Stanton Ford, 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, Ernest Horn, Henry Johnson, Leon C. Mar- 
sħall, Charles E. Merriam, Jesse H. Newlon, Jesse F. Steiner. 

Delegates in the American Council of Learned Societies: J. Franklin 
Jameson, Edward P. Cheyney. : 

Committee on the George Lowis Beer Prise: Reginald L. Trotter, 
Queen’s: University, Kingston, Ont., Canada, chairman; Louise 
Fargo Brown, Raymond J. Sontag. 
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ComSnitiee on the Documentary Historical Publications of the United 
l States Government: Samuel F. Bemis, 3312 Cathedral Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., chairman; Wiliam K. Boyd, J. Frank- 
lin Jameson, H. Barrett Learned, John Bach McMaster, Dumas 
Malone, Charles Moore, Joseph Schafer, St. George L. Sioussat, 
Leo F. Stock, Mark Sullivan, Charles Warren. 
Representative in the International Committee of Historical, Sciences: 
. Waldo G. Leland, 703 Insurance Building, Washington, D. C. 
Committee on the Jusserand Medal: James Harvey Robinson, 173 Riv- 
erside Drive, New York, N. Y., chairman; Crane Brinton, Merle ~ 
Commitiee on the John H. Dunning Prize: J. G. deRoulhac Hamilton, © 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, iN. C., chairman; Ralph 
"H. Gabriel, C. Mildred Thompson. 


Delegates in the Social Science Research Council: Guy Stanton Ford, . 


Carlton J. H. Hayes, Arthur M. Schlesinger. 

Representatives in the Committee for the Encyclopaedia of the Soctal 
Sciences: Carlton J. H. Hayes, Carl Becket, C. H. Haring. . 

Comm«itee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications: Edward 
P. Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., chair- 
man; Violet Barbour, Henry Commager, Marcus W. Jernegan, 
Robert L. Schuyler. i i 

Committee on ihe Bibliography of Travel: Solon J. Buck, Minnesota 
Historical Society, St. Paul, Minn. - 

Committee on Permanent Quarters: Henry E. Bourne, 40 B Street, 
S. W., Washington, D. C., chairman y Fairfax Harrison, H. Bar- 

’ rett Learned, Charles Moore, Dexter Perkins. 
‘International Subcommittee on Chronology: |George Lacombe, Care - 
Equitable Trust Co., 41, rue Cambon, Paris, France. 

Committee on Albert J. Beveridge -Memoriali Fund: Ulrich B. Phil- 
lips, Yale University, New. Haven, Conni, chairman; Arthur C.: 
Cole, Roy F. Nichols. F 

Committee on the Liitleton-Griswold Fund: Evarts B. Greene, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y., chai ; R B. Morris, 1795 
Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y., ee ; ‘Charles M. An- 
drews, Carroll T. Bond, John Dickinson, Felix Frankfurter. 

Committee on Finance: Constantine E. McGuire, 40 B Street, S. W., 
Washington, D. C., chairman; Mrs.-Frank T. Griswold, H. Barrett | 
Learned, Waldo G. Leland, Dexter Perkins. , 





MAKING THE REVOLUTIONARY CALENDAR 


In view of the recent agitation for calendar reform, the French 
venture during the Revolution assumes a new interest. It was the 
last serious attempt to solve the baffling problem. To-day both advo- 
cates and opponents of change may look back to it for comfort and 
counsel, the former determined that the lessons of history shall not 
be in vain and the latter confident that history will repeat itself. 
This study, however, is concerned with the French experiment for 
its own sake and no effort will be made to point out analogies which 
may or may not apply under present conditions. 

The general plan of the Republican Calendar was outlined in the 
law of November 24, 1793.1 The year was: divided into twelve 
months of thirty days each, with five complementary days and a 
sixth every leap year in order to maintain the coincidence with the 
solar year. Each month was divided into three ten-day periods 
called décades and the week was abolished. The first year of the 
Republic wds decreed as beginning September 22, 1792; the second, 
< September 22, 1793; and soon. The provisions of the plan are well 

‘known, but thessteps and factors in its development are Jess clear. 
A review of the formation of the new calendar will, it is hoped, 
throw some light on thege points. It will also aid the uninitiated in 
understanding the dating of certain contemporary records which has 
been confused by retroactive legislation. For example, it will ex- 
plain why, according to the dating of the Moniteur, the “ First Year 
of the Republic ” was so short (September 24 to December 31, 1792) 
and the “Second Year” so long (January 1, 1793, ‘to September 21, 
1794)? 

One of the important factors in initiating and shaping the calen- 
dar changes of the Revolution was the influence of the almanacs ° 

1 The text is found in Duvergier, Lots, VI. 294 ff. The best general treat- 
ment of the Republican Calendar is the series of articles by Georges Villain, 
Etude sur le Calendrier Républicain, in La Réwolution Frangaise, vols. VII. and 
VIT. . 
2 See`the headings of the Moniteur for the period mentioned. The Révolu- 
tions de Paris also begins the “ Second Year of the Republic” with its number 
(182) for the week “du 29 décembre 1792 au 5 janvier 1793”, and continues 
this same year to “28 février 1794 vieux style” (no. 225), the last appearance 
of the paper. l 

8 For a list of these almanacs by years see Henri Welschinger, Les Almanachs 


de la Révolution, pp. 219~238. This entire work is devoted to a discussion of the 
almanacs. 
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which appeared. They reflected the growing|spirit of innovation. 
While it is doubtless true that the majority of the people did not 
favor. their more extreme proposals or were perhaps even unaware 
of them at the time, still these cheap publications tended to accustom 
their readers to the idea of change, and as pd did they provide 
suggestions which were later put into effect by a small but aggressive 
group that controlled the course of events jin a critical period. 
Among these almanacs the most significant was Sylvain Maréchal’s 
Almanach des Honnétes Gens, published in 1788.* It contained the 
real germ of the Republican Calendar. Here/appeared the year of 
twelve equal months with five or six complementary days (scattered 
through the year, however, instead of all coming together at the end), 
and each month divided into three décades. i= the most startling 
innovation, at least to contemporaries, was the; substitution of “hon-.. 
nétes gens” for the saints of the Gregorian |Calendar. The work 
was roundly denounced by the government, which ordered it “torn 
up and burned . . . as impious, sacrilegious, blasphemous, and tend- 
ing to destroy religion ”. Such drastic action| may have been some-. 
what responsible for later almanacs being less radical,’ but it did not 
stop their publication. Since their propagandic value was soon rec- 
ognized by the Revolutionary leaders, the number increased. In 
1791 the Jacobin Club offered a prize of twenty- -five louis for the” 
best patriotic almanac. Forty-two works were submitted to the 
` judges and the prize was won by Collot d'Herbois with his Alnanfch 
du Père Gérard® The award to Collot, however, revealed the note- 
-worthy fact that even among the Jacobins : 1791, anti-religious 
sentiment was not yet predominant, for his' almanac retained the 
saints’ days of the old calendar. i 

Again, it musť be remembered that the French Revolutión was a 

movement full of idealistic impulses. Truth, unity, reason, justice, 
| 4 According to Welschinger, p. 219, 1788 was the original date of publication. 
The copy I have used is a “new edition ” included in Dictionnaire des Honnétes 
Gens, rédigé par P. Sylvain Maréchal, Paris, 1791. I am informed that there is 
another edition in Cornell University Library dated 1793. Editions may have 
been issued yearly, although I am aware of no others. The new editions seem to 
indicate that the work was sufficiently popular to be in demand. 

5 The “ Arrêt de la cour de parlement” under date of January 7, 1788, con- 
demning this almanac, is found in Dictionnaire des Honnétes Gens, pp. vi~xii. 
“The 1791 edition of Maréchal’s Almanach des Honnétes Gens is practically un- 
changed, but there is inserted immediately after it (perhaps to take off the curse) 
an Almanach de Santé which conforms entirely to the old calendar, even to the 
saints’ days. 


e Welschinger, pp. 22 ff. The edition of this almanac which I have used is 
dated 1792. 
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virtue, liberty, equality, fraternity, became words to conjure with, 
and the spirit behind them was in no small degree responsible for 
the remarkable conquests of both Revolutionary ideas and armies.’ 
Even while impending, the significance of the Revolution was 
grasped by the members of the third estate of Draguignan, who in 
their cahter asserted that “France is going to begin a new life”. 
In like manner, Mirabeau declared to the Constituent Assembly, 
“Your laws will be the laws of Europe, if you are worthy of them; 
so strong is the influence of great states, and, above all, of France ”. 
To many under the stimulus of great expectations, such events as 
the fall of the Bastille, the abolition of feudal rights, and the declara- 
tion of the rights of man appeared to mark the dawn of a new age. 
As the Revolution progressed, this tendency gradually developed into 
the custom of referring to the new era as that of “ Liberty”. 178 
thus became the “ First Year of Liberty ”, 1790 the “ Second Year 
of Liberty ”, and so on. The custom, fostered by patriotic societies, 
grew by a sort of common consent and without any legislative enact- 
ment whatever.® 

The origin of the custom is, I believe, to be traced back to Sylvain 
Maréchal’s Almanach des Honnétes Gens, already cited. His work 
bore the striking date, “ l'an premier du règne de la Raison”.® Thus 

\ did this remarkable almanac seem to blaze the, way in notable innova- 

tions which, if not immediately adopted, were later to come into 
vogue. Concerning the designation of the era of liberty, the earliest 
indication of the practice which I have discovered is in Prudhomme’s 
weekly, the Révolutions de Parts. In number 25, for the week end- 
ing January 2, 1790, there appeared, probably for the first time, the 
heading, “ Seconde année de la liberté frangaise’’.*° This new dat- 

7 That the use of such words might be carried to the lengths of absurdity is 
shown by the following amusing petition presented to the council of the Comniune 
of Paris and published in the Moniteur of October 14, 1793: 

“Une citoyenne présente au conseil un enfant qui se nomme Lerot; elle 
demande qu'à ce nom hideux soit substitué celui d'Unité. 

“ Cette demande est accueillie par le conseil, qui en ordonne la mention sur 
son registre, et qu'il en soit délivré acte.” 

8 Le Courrier des LXXXIII Départemens (Ie Législature), 1792, vol. IV., 
no. 4, P. 60, 

9 Welschinger, p. 2. The same date heading appears on the later edition of 
1791. i 

10 As there were innumerable reprints of this journal, existing sets do not 
appear in agreement upon the point in question, For example, there is a set in 
the Library of Congress in which the designation “ Première année de la liberié 
française” appears on nos. 11, 16, 17, 23, and 24. In no. 7 the designation is 
“ Seconde année de la liberté française”. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
after adopting the designation “ Seconde année ”, etc., for the number covering 
the week ending on January 2, the publishers began to insert on reprints of cer- 
tain previous numbers “ Première année”, etc. In the case of no. y the printer 
was so much in haste that he inserted “ Seconde année ”, etc. 
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ing was evidently intended to be permanent, for it is continued in all. 


the later numbers. With the issue of July 14, 1790, the Moniteur 
entered: the list, carrying the following addition to its regular date, 
“re jour de la 2% Année de la Liberté”. Other newspapers were 
still slower in taking up the custom. The volume of Le Courrier of 
Gorsas which begins with October 2, 1791, has printed on its title- 
page the heading, “ L’an 3° de la Liberté”. But it was not until 
August, 31, 1792, that -the conservative Mercure carried on its title- 
page the two words, “ Liberté, Egalité ”* 


The practice of indicating. the “Year of Liberty ” was by no > 


means universal among the newspapers and other public records of 
the time. Many of the best newspapers of the Constituent Assembly 
carried no recognition of it either in the dates of their separate num- 
-bers or on the title-pages of their volumes. Such was the case with 
the Journal des Débats et des Décrets, L’Assemblée Nationale, Le 
_ Point du Jour, and’ Le Courrier de Provence. The Procès-verbal of 
the National Assembly likewise ignored the matter so far as the dat- 
ing of its numbers or its volumes was concerned.1® Even Marat’s 
notorious paper, L'Ami du Peuple, gave no indication of the new era 
so long as it appeared under that title. The reasons why this new 
system was not adopted in the cases cited may have been various, 
but the chief one was probably the fact that the responsible parti : 
in each instance were dévoting their attention tó matters which they 
considered more important. . 

Among those who adopted the new system, however, a difference 
of opinion soon developed as to the beginning and end of this “ Year 
of Liberty”. The position of the Montteur seems clear enough from 
_ its date line of July 14, quoted above. If the.“ First day of the Sec- 
ond Year of Liberty” was July 14, 1790, then the year would begin 
with July 14 and end with July 13 of the year following. On the 
other hand, there was a demand to count the year 1789 as an entire 
year even though beginning with July 14, and to consider the “ Sec- 
‘ond Year of Liberty ” as beginning with January 1, 1790, thus mak- 
ing the new years in the future correspond with those of the existing 


11 Le Courrier des LXXXIII Départemens, 1791, vol. I. 
12 Mercure Français, 179a, vol. V., nos. 34, 35. 
18 The Procès-verbal, Le Point du Jour, L’Assembiée Nationale, and Le 
Courrier de Provence, all stop with the close of the Constituent Assembly at the 
-end of September, 1791. The new system was undoubtedly known to the pub- 
lishers of these records, however, for by that time the Moniteur had been follow- 
ing it for over a year and the Révolutions de Paris for nearly two years. 

14 Down to Sept. ar, 1792. 
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calendar. Although the custom of recording these “ Years of 
Liberty ” had developed in an extralegal manner, the controversy as 
to whether the years were to begin with July 14 or January I was 
finally brought before the Legislative Assembly for settlement. The 
mention of the “ Fourth Year of Liberty” in connection with the 
reading of the procès-verbal in the session of January 2,-1792, pre- 
cipitated the question which was decided the same day. 

During. the discussion it was revealed that the finance minister 
had previously raised the question in order to learn whether in 
placing “the inscription of the year 1, 2 or 3 of liberty on money” 
they were going to change the calendar “adopted in all Europe”. 
The cause of this difficulty was the action of the Constituent As- 
sembly providing that the new money should bear both the date of 
the Christian Era and the year of French liberty.1* If the year of 
liberty began on July 14, these two dates would not change at the 
same. time and confusion would follow. To prevent such an out- 
come, the committee after long discussion had. decided that it would 
be necessary “to count the year of liberty from January 1, 1789”. 
In order to settle the matter definitely, M. Dorizy proposed that the 
Assembly decree “that either as regards money or the procès- 
verbaux and other public acts where the era of liberty is involved, 

“the reckoning of the era of liberty shall follow that which is in 
vogue in the greater part of Europe for the recurrence of the year. 
Consequently it declares that the fourth year of liberty began yester- 
day, January 1, 1792.” 1 

This proposal met with vigorous opposition. The advocates of 
July 14\dwelt upon the glories of that day. “It was then they saw 
the wallsiof the Bastille fall in ruins ; then that the French soldier, 
weary of! being a machine, aspired to the title of citizen. It was 
then they! witnessed the flight of the D’Artois, the Guiches, the Po- 
lignacs and the whole horde of vampires who had grown fat on the 
substance of the people.” 18 The example of the patriotic societies 
in dating the era from July 14 was, according to Gorsas, not only 
worthy of the applause of the people’s representatives, but of their 
sanction as well.’ 

15 See the speech of Dorizy reported in the Moniteur of January 4, 1792. 
The Révélutions de Paris followed the plan of beginning the years of the new era 
with January 1. 

16 Archives Parlementaires, XXXVII. 7. 

17 For the proposed decree as well as a report of the entire discussion see 
Arch. Parl, XXXVII. 6, 7. The account in the-Montteur of January 4, 1792, is 
briefer. 


18 Le Courrier des LXXXIII Départemens, 1792, vol. IV., no. 4, p. 61. 
19 Jhd., p. 60. 
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On the other hand, it was contended that alra memorable and 
even determining events of the Revolution, such 4s the formation of 
the National Assembly and the Tennis Court Oath, had occurred 
prior to July 14. But the argument that really| decided the matter 
can perhaps be best stated in the words of Reboul: “The date 
July 14 is without’ doubt the most glorious of our revolution; but it 
seems to me very dangerous to change a calendar which has taken 
more than two hundred years to be adopted throughout Europe.” 
Accordingly, the Assembly accepted the proposed decree of Dorizy 
but with the following important amendment added: “ that all public 
acts, civil, judicial, and diplomatic shall bear the inscription of the 
era of liberty”. Not only was the beginni g of the new year 
settled by preserving the reckoning of the old calendar, but hence- 
forth the new era was to be an official matter. 

This decision, in so far as the settleinent of the beginning of the 
new year was concerned, was not gracidusly accepted by its oppo- 
nents. Gorsas commented sarcastically: ‘ They did not wish to dis- 
turb the old plan of Pope Gregory, of that vican of God who did not 
blush to have a medal struck commemorating Saint Bartholomew's 
Day!! Only a slight reform may now be made; let us hope that our 
children, less stupid than, we, shall replace the ee of the calendar 
with the names of those who shall have deserved well of the father- 
land.” ** Neither did Gorsas immediately put ithe decision into ef- 
fect in his paper. Volume V., which began with February 1, 1792, 
carried the heading, “ L’an 3° de la Liberté”; and it was not until 
volume VI., beginning with March 1, that the) change was made to 
“Lian 4°”??? The Moniteur, however, at once| accepted the decision 
of the Assembly,. for, while the issue of Janualy 4, 1792, was dated 
the third year of liberty, the change to the fourth year Hegan with 
the number of January 5. 

The next outstanding change of status during the Rites 
came with the overthrow of the monarchy on August 10, 1792. That 
the Legislative Assembly sensed the significance of the event is per- 
' haps most clearly shown by two measures which were adopted on 
that ‘memorable day. The first was an action which required every 
- member of the assembly to take the following oath: “In the name 
of the nation, I swear to preserve liberty and equality or to die at my 
post.” The other provided for the suspension of the king and the 
formation of a National Convention. Article 2 of the decree as 
adopted reads: “The chief of the executive power is provisionally 

20 Moniteur, Jan. 4, 17932. 


21 Le Courrier des LXXXIII Départemens, 1792, vol. IV., no. 4, p. 6r. . 
22 Ibid., vols. V. and VI. 
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suspended from his functions until the National Convention shall 
decide on the measures which it believes should be adopted to secure 
the sovereignty of the people and the reign of liberty and equality.” 
These measures, together with the requirement that the newly elected 
ministers take the above mentioned oath, and other similar actions, 
all reveal the growing emphasis placed upon “ liberty and equality ”.** 
It seems that “ equality ”, which may perchance have been somewhat 
obscured in the dawn of “ liberty ”, was now to be given due recogni- 
tion and raised to a position as commanding as that of her elder 
sister. Doubtless with this aim in view the Commune, on August 
13, voted in dating its acts to add to the words “Pan IV de la lib- 
erté ”, “le premier à légalité "2*4 The Moniteur, in its issue of Au- 
gust 21, also introduced a new heading, “ L’an quatrième de la Lib- 
erté, et le premier de lEgalité”. Evidently the downfall of the 
monarchy was to mark the beginning of the.“ reign of equality ”, 
another new era. 

These examples were soon followed by others. The next two 
volumes (XII. and I. [Convention], beginning respectively the rst 
and 22nd of September, 1792) of Le Courrier of Gorsas carried a 
heading exactly like that of the Moniteur, while, as previously stated, 
there appeared for the first time on the title-page of the Mercure 
Francgats under date of August 31 simply the two words, “ Liberté, 

“Egalité ”. Curiously enough, the “ year of equality ” was not to be 
found as a heading in the copy of the Révolutions de Parts which I. 
havė used. Perhaps the chief reason why this “era, of equality ” 
was not more generally adopted was that it was crowded out by the 
press òf events after the August insurrection. Foreign war, the 
organization of the Revolutionary Commune, the disposition of the 
royal farnily, the September Massacres, together with the election 
and meeting of the National Convention, absorbed the attention of 
most Frenchmen. Then with the startling changes made by the 
National Convention, “ equality ” was lost sight of and even the 
official “era of liberty” was swept away. Thus “ equality ” was 
only a fleeting, transitional era which made its bid for recognition in 
the perplexing days before the establishment of the Republic. 

Among the important acts passed by the National Convention one 
of the first was the decree “that royalty is abolished in France”. 
The action was taken on the 21st of September. On the following 
day another action was taken, the significance of which was not en- 
tirely realized at the time, for it is not even given passing notice, 

28 Arch. Parl., XLVII. 642, 645; XLVII. 14, 16, 17, 29, 30; Buchez et Roux, 


Histoire Parlementaire, XVII. 14, 18, 24, 36, 43, 44, 103. 
24 Proces-verbaux de la Commune de Paris, ed. Maurice Tourneux, p. 20. 
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much less a full report, in the Moniteur. This measure was intro- - 


duced by Billaud-Varenne and was a proposal that, starting with the 
_ previous day, public acts should be dated “ the first year of -the 
French Republic” instead of “the fourth year of liberty”. Al- 
though the proposed change seemed to meet with quite general ap- 
proval, several. members immediately rushed to the defense of the 
existing system. Salle, while not objecting to! the establishment of 
the new era, urged also the retention of the ‘old one in order to 
commemorate the taking of the Bastille and the! beginning of French 
liberty. He was supported by another member who thought that 
France ought never to forget the time when the rights of man were 
proclaimed, Lasource, however, ridiculed the; idea of there being 
any “genuine liberty ” under the constitution. | “Gentlemen”, said 
he, “ when patriots were excluded from public functions, when they 
were expelled from the armies by intriguers, when they were perse- 
cuted, oppressed in every way by tyrannical authorities, French citi- 
zens were free! No, gentlemen, we are free only since we no longer 
have a king.” ‘This speech was too much for Salle and he withdrew 
his amendment. The Convention then decreed “ that henceforth all 
public acts shall bear the date of the arst year of the French Re- 
public ”. TERE 

The dating of samiai all the newspapers was soon brought 
into conformity with the decree of the 22nd. . The Moniteur of Sep- 
tember 24 was dated “ L’an 1% de la République Française”. The 
Révolutions de Paris for the week of September 22 to 29 carried a 
similar heading. Marat, who had formerly made no display of the 
years of liberty or equality, now considered the “ abolition of roy- 
alty ” of sufficient importance to change the name of his paper and 
under date of September 25 appeared the first number of his] Journal ' 
de la République Frangatse. The Mercure Français complied with 
the new ruling in its issue of-October 6, and the heading was found f 

28 Arch. Parl., LII. 80. See also the extract from the Procès-verbal de la 
Convention, I. 18, as quoted in Procès-verbaux du Comité d'Instruction Publique 
_ de la Convention Nationale (3 vols., Paris, 1891—1897, ed. M. J. Guillaume, Collec- 
tion de Documents Inédits), I. 236. In its issue of September’26, 1792, the 
Moniteur (no. 270, p. 1146) merely states that the National Convention passed 
this decree in the session of September 21. The fact that the decree was not 
mentioned until some days after it was passed may account for the mistake in 
‘ the date. (It should be September 22.) At any rate, the editor of the Réim- 
pression de l'Ancien Moniteur (vol. XIV., no. 266, p. 8, note 1) added a note-to , 
the account of the session of September a1, calling attention to the failure of the 
Moniteur to report the decree of that day inspired by Billand-Varenne’s proposal. 
It is quite probable that Georges Villain, who also gives the wrong date in his 
Étude sur Je Calendrier Républicain, La Révolution Française, VIII. 633, 634, 


followed this note in the R&mpression, for all of his references to the Moniteur 
are to the Réuupresston. 
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for the first time in Le Courrier of Gorsas on the title-page of volume 
II., which began with the issue of November I. 

With the establishment of the new republican era there soon 
developed an increasing demand for a change in the calendar or the 
introduction of a new one. As noted above this demand was not 
new, for it had already appeared in the almanacs even during the pre- 
Revolutionary agitation. Since that time it had gradually grown. 
An interesting indication of this growth is an unsigned letter to the 
astronomer Lalande which was published in the Moniteur of May 
17,1790. Taking a leaf of calendar change from the book of Caesar, 
the writer inquires: “At the moment when France has just been 
regenerated, when the love of liberty is making ever greater conquests 
with the prospect of gradually spreading far and wide, is it not most 
fitting indeed to propose a similar change, especially if this change, in 
establishing an auspicious and memorable era, has other definite ad- 
vantages?” He then stated his objections to the existing calendar 
and advocated a year beginning in the spring instead of mid-winter. 
He proposed that the change should date from April 1, 1789, and 
that the new era be called the “ Era of Liberty ” as already suggested | 
by Barère. As a contemporary estimate of the relative importance 
of this change, his closing sentence is significant. “ The uniformity 
of weights and measures has without doubt a much greater utility 
than this which I propose; but it does not appear to me indifferent, 
even for the glory of the National Assembly, to associate the regen- 
eration of the year with that of the public welfare.” 3° 

Two petitions were presented to the Convention in the latter part 
of 1792 on the subject of calendar reform.*” The one by François 
de Neufchateau, president of the department of the Vosges, urged 
that a prize be offered for “a civil calendar worthy of being estab- 
lished by decree in the Republic”. The other, signed Cazeaux, pro- 
posed that the year should begin with September 21 and that the 
months should bear the names of twelve French citizens who had 
perished in the struggle for liberty and equality. This latter proposal 
to change the beginning of the year, especially as the year 1792 drew 
to a close, naturally raised the question of the relation of the new 
republican era to the old reckoning. On December 20 the matter 
was brought to the attention of the Convention and a decree was 
passed authorizing the committee of public instruction to present 
with the least possible delay a statement of the advantages which 
would result to France from the concordance of the republican and 
common eras.*® l 

28 Moniteur, May 17, 1790. . 

27 Editor's note in P.-v. du Com. d'Instr. Pub., I. 237. 


28 Procès-verbal de la Convention, IV. 299, as quoted in Pv. du Com. d'Instr. 
Pub., I. 236. But see note, sbtd. 
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There is no evidence that any such statement was either prepared 
or presented, but the next day, December 21, the committee appointed 
three of its members, Ferry, Romme, and Dupuis, “to undertake, - 
with some members of the Academy of Sciences, changes which were 
to be made in the calendar, or in the manner of fixing or of namirig 
the different divisions of time”. The decision of the committee to 

undertake a reform of the calendar has been attributed to the influ- 

ence of Romme. With the renewal of the committee of public in- 
struction a few days later, it appeared likely that the entire prepara- 
tion of the plan might also devolve upon him, since both Dupuis and 
Ferry were left off. They continued to serve on the calendar proj- 
ect with but a slight break, however, for the new committee decided 
in its meeting of January 25, 1793, to invite them, although no 
longer.members, to complete the task for: which they had been 
chosen.®° . 

Apparently unwilling to allow further time for investigation, the 
Convention took a decisive step on January 2, 1793. It passed a 
measure in favor of the concordance of the old and new eras.’ Three 
-~ days before, Manuel had called the attention of that body to the im- 
portance of a calendar beginning September 21, but his suggestion 
had evidently made little impression. The motion for concordance 
called forth practically no discussion, and very little space is devoted 
to the decision itself in the contemporary accounts. The Moniteur © 
does not even ‘mention it. The Procès-verbal merely states that, 
“ On the proposition of one of its members, the Assembly decides 
that the second year of the Republic shall date from January 1, 
1793”.* The only additional information which I have discovered 
is to the effect that the motion was made by Arbogast and that the 
measure was necessary to reconcile the republican and common eras.*? 
There are at least two important reasons which may help to explain 

29 P.-v. du Com. d'Instr, Pub., I. aay, 228. This record is not definite as to 
just which members of the committee were to undertake the problem of calendar 
reform, but by comparing it with Romme’s report to the Convention on September 
20, 1793 (ibid. II. 448), it is perfectly clear that the three mentioned were 
selected. His report also shows that the coéperating members of the Academy of 
Sciences were Pingré, Lagrange, Monge, and Guyton. See also notes 2, 4, ibid, 

a 227. 
P aa I. 299. Cf. Romme’s report, tbid., IT. 448. 

81 After pointing out the error in a national almanac presented to the Con- 
vention by “la citoyenne de Bure”, Manuel is reported to have said: “Le 
calendrier des Francais libres est du ax septembrey Moniteur, Jan. 3, 1793. 
P.-v. dw Com. d'Instr. Pub., I. 237. 

82 Hist. Parl, XXII. 382. The editor of the Procès-verbaux du Comité d'In- 
siruction Publique (I. 237) states that the name of the member who made this 


motion is not known, but hè probably overlooked this reference in the Histoire 
Parlementaire. a 
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the slight attention given to the problem. The first is the fact that 
the Convention was then in the midst of the trial of the king. This 
dramatic episode tended to crowd all other affairs from the minds 
both of the legislators and the great mass of the French people, and 
most of the space in the newspapers is devoted to it. The other may 
perhaps be characterized as a more or less general conviction that 
the question had already been settled in principle. Just a year before 
to the day the same problem had arisen over the relation of the year 
of liberty to the old year and, after a vigorous debate, the Legis- 
lative Assembly had decided that the existing system should be pre- 
served and that the “ fourth year of liberty ” should begin with Janu- 
ary I instead of July 14, 1792. It appears that the decisive factor in 
the action of January 2, 1793, was again the desire to maintain the 
concordance of the new with the old era, and the precedent of the 
previous year may well have had a powerful contributing influence to 
that end. 

Not only during this time but in the following months public 
opinion was agitated over calendar reform by the almanacs which 
continued to appear. Some of these urged radical changes and oth- 
ers as vigorously opposed them, while every conceivable argument 
was marshaled to strengthen the respective views.** One of these 
had an exceptional influence. This was the work of that master 
almanac maker, Sylvain Maréchal, and bore the title, Almanach des 

-épublicains. Published in 1793, its object is plainly stated in a 
line following the title— pour servir à l’instruction publique”. A 
most, significant part of the instruction is found in the opening sen- 
tence\of the preface: “The calendar of the French Republic... 
must not resemble in any respect the official annuals of the apostolic 
and Roman Church.” ** How well he carried out these instructions 
in his own production and some indication of the influence it exerted 
are revealed in the following extract from the record of the Paris 
Commune for October 5, 1793: “ The procureur of the Commune, 
desiring that no festivals other than those in honor of liberty and of 
equality be celebrated, and in order to recall the memorable dates of 
the Revolution by effacing every trace of fanaticism, urges that the 
republican calendar made by citizen Maréchal be accepted and ob- 
served. The general council adopts this proposal.” % Since the- 
influence of the Commune was becoming so decisive not only in the 

88 Welschinger, passim. 

84 For a discussion of this almanac, see Georges Villain, Etude sur le Calen- 
drier Républicain, in La Révoluiton Française, VIII. 624, 625, and Welschinger, 


pp. 62-65. 
85 Moniteur, Oct. 7, 1793. 
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affairs of Paris but in those of the,nation as well, the significance of 
such an action should not be overlooked. It is also another indication | 
of .the growing anti-Christian movement which was to culminate in 
the notorious fête dela raison.. ; es = 
In the meantime the appointees of the committee of public in- 
struction selected to work on calendar se a been formulating 
their plan. On September 14 Romme asked the committee to hear 
and discuss this report at its next meeting (September 17). -The 
committee agreed, but sinee it was impossible t > complete the discus- 
sion on’ that day, the following ‘meeting (Se tember’ 19) was also 
devoted to it.® In the Convention on the 18th, however, Romme, 
speaking for the committee of public instruction, announced. that 
the work assigned to it “to fashion a new calendar suitable for a 
Republic” was ready, and asked that a date for its presentation be 
set. In harmony with the Convention’s action on this request, 
Romme made his report in the session of September 20.%7 
All doubt as to the attitude and intention of the committee was - 
removed by the report. It first commended the newly established 
system of weights and measures and then proceeds: “ The arts and 
. history . . . also require of you new measures of time that may be 
equally free from the errors which credulity and supérstitious cus- 
toms have brought down to us through centuries of ignorance. . .°. 
the common era was the era of cruelty, of falsehood, of treachery, 
and of slavery; it has ended with royalty, the source of all our woes. 
` The Revolution has retempered the souls of the French; each day it 
molds them to'the republican virtues. Time is opening a new book . 
‘of history and in its further progress, majestic and simple as equality, 
-it will write- with a new and virile pen the annals of regenerated 
_ France.” -Former changes in the calendar were sketched, and the 
\shortcomings and unsystematic character of the existing reckoning 
-pointed out. Improvements were suggested.; The happy coinci- 
dence of the proclamation of the Republic with the autumnal equinox 
‘offered an auspicious beginning for the new era and the new year. 
“Thus,”,-in the words of the report, “ the equality of the days and 
urlt 86 We know very little about the work of the ‘cominiesion in preparing this 
. Plan' except that conferences were held with certain specialists in astronomy and 
„Ancient. history.: See P.-v. du Com. d'Instr. Pub., II. 434, note 5. See also pp. 
i 436, 438, r439., Cf. Romme's report, ibtd., IT. 448. l Ex. 
37 Moniteur, Sept. 21, 1793. The account in the |official record is slightly 
different. As reported there, the speaker, Romme, asserts that’ the committee 
was asked to -gneaénty{' un,plan dejcalendrier tel qu'il convient à une République". 
Pv, du Com d'Insir. Rub., Tl. 4397. The*text ‘of the report follows, II. 440-451 ; 
see also Georges Villain’s Étude sur le Calendrier Républicain in La Révolution 
Française, VIII, 636-648. ee N E 
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nights was marked in the heavens at the same moment when civil 
and moral equality was proclaimed by the representatives of the 
French people as the sacred foundation of their new government.” 
The report closes with ‘a formulated decree. composed of seventeen 
articles which included the proposed changes. 

The committee has been accused of going beyond its instructions, 
since the Convention had given no definite order to prepare “a new 
calendar ”.38 The charge is not without some justification, especially 
if the decree of January 2, 1793, be taken into account. It seems 
probable, however, that the committee accepted the commission of 
December 20, 1792, “to present with the least possible delay a state- 
ment of the advantages which would result to France from the con- 
cordance of the republican and common eras ”, as a general authoriza- 
tion to bring in any recommendations regarding the relation of the 
two eras which it considered proper. That this assumption was 
justified may be inferred from the ‘fact that no charge of having 
exceeded its ‘authority was made against it in the Convention when 
the report was presented. 

Action on the report was not taken in the Convention until the 
session of October 5. The first five articles of the proposed decree 
were then adopted without discussion.2® Since these articles involved 
the supplanting of the old era by the new, the setting of September 
22, 1792, as the beginning of both the new era and the first year, and 
the revocation of the decree of January 2, 1793, it occasions some 
surprise to note the complete absence of opposition. At this point, 
‘however, an effort was made to prevent further innovations but it 
was unsuccessful. The principal changes in the plan that were made 
by the Convention had to do with the designations of the months and 
the days, for which several sets of names had been suggested by the 
committee.* The foolishness of some of these was driven home 
when the proposal to call the second day the “day of husband and 
wife” drew from Albitte the pertinent observation that “ Every day 
is the day of husband and wife”. Such comments and the fear that 
the old names would be preferred to the new led the Convention to 
decide that both the months and the days should be designated by 
numbers. In this session also Fabre d’Eglantine made the first’ sug- 
gestion that each day should be given the name of some plant or 

88 P.-v. du Com. d’Insir. Pub., Il. 437, note 1. 

39 Moniteur, Oct. 7, 1793. 

40 A table containing seven different schemes for naming the days of the 
décade and the months of the new calendar is to be found in Marc de Vissac's 
Romme le Montagnard (Clermont-Ferrand, 1883), appendice F, pp. 266-267. We 


do not know that all of these were reported to the Convention nor that of those 
presented all were introduced at the same time. 
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useful animal and urged that the committee be charged to TE 
the matter.“ Other slight amendments were made and the Conven- 
tion adopted the plan.** Although there were later modifications of 
‘its provisions, the Republican Calendar was now officially established. 
The result of this decision as it affected the dating of documents 
~ is of peculiar interest. The Monteur of October 7, which contained 
the account of the adoption of the new calendar, put the new dating 
- into’ effect at once with the line, “ Le 16 du premier mois, Pan II° de 
la République Française”. The dates of the old era were entirely © 
omitted down to October 26, In the number for that day the re- 
publican date was divided by this insertion : (26 octobre 1793). 
Three days later the Moniteur adopted the form regularly used of 
placing the old date in parentheses after the date of the new era— 
(29 octobre 1793, vieux style). Beginning with February 14, 1794, 
the abbreviation for the day of the week also placed in paren- 
theses. Double dating in this form continged in the headings of 
the Montteur down to and including April 5, 1798, after which time 
the republican date alone appeared.*® | 
French influence and example, however, were not to be confined 
_ to that country alone. The successful invasion of the United Nether- _ 
lands in January, 1795, was undoubtedly responsible for some signifi- 
cant changes in the Gazette de Leyde.“ In its issue of January an f° 
the Revolutionary trinity, “ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité ”, first ma 
its appearance in the heading and “ L’An premier de la Liberté Ba- 
tave” was added to the regular date. The trinity was dropped after 
41 Montteur, Oct. 7, 1793. 


42 For the. decree as finally adopted see P.-v. dw Com. d'Instr. Pub., II. A8a~-s84. ; 
See also the notes of the latter reference which indicate the Sang ‘from the 


> . original plan reported September 20. 


48 See the headings of the Moniteur for the dates mentioned. It is difficult 
to understand how H. Morse Stephens came to make the statement (Yale Review, 
IV. 330) that the custom of inserting the Gregorian date in brackets after the 
republican date was forbidden during the Reign of Terror. I can find no evidence 
of this prohibition. If the Convention did take any such action, it was completely 
disregarded in the date headings of the Moniteur with the exception of the few 
days from the 7th to the 26th of October, 1793, when the new calendar was being 
put into operation as pointed out in the text above. It is true, however, that all 
dates except the republican were later prohibited under the Directory. To this 
end, on September 23, 1797, or over six months before the Moniteur. dropped the 
“old style” dates, the Council of the Five Hundred ordered the formation of a 
special commission to prepare the necessary measures. Monsieur, Sept. 27, 1797. 
These measures were not finally adopted by the Council of Elders until the session 
of the 23d fructidor, year 6 (September 9, 1798). Moniteur, Sept. 12, 1798. 

4¢ During the period under review, this paper was published under three dif- 
ferent titles. The first was Nouvelles Exiraordinaires de Dwers Endroits. May- 
11, 1798, it was changed to Nouvelles Politiques, and again to Journal Polttique: 
on October 23, 1804. It is generally known as the Gosette de Leyde, 
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May 4, 1798, but up to that time it was a conspicuous part of the 
heading. The years of “ Liberté Batave” practically coincided with 
the years of the old calendar and appeared without a break down to 
the last number of the seventh year, December 29, 1801. The Re- ` 
publican Calendar was not adopted, but beginning with the “ Suppleé- 
ment ”.of May 18, 1798, the section devoted to news of Paris (and 
this was occasionally true of news from some other places) carried 
both the Republican and Gregorian dates in the following form: 
“Extrait des Nouvelles de Paris jusqu’au 23. Floréal (12. Mai).” 
The restoration of the Gregorian Calendar brought this ‘practice to 
an end. Its last occurrence was in the issue of January 7, 1806, 
bringing Paris news down to “ 10. Nivôse (31. Décembre) ”. 

Another point has fo do with the duration of the second year of 
the Republic in France. From January, 1793, down to October 5 
everything had been dated “second year of the Republic”. But the 
new calendar declared that the second year began September 22, 
1793. Consequently, until a year from that day the “second year 
of the Republic ” would continue to be the proper dating. Although 
the decree of January 2, 1793, was repealed and all acts from Janu- 
ary I to September 22 declared to be “ regarded as belonging to the 
first year of the Republic”, the documents themselves could not be 
` redated. They still carry their original dating, and the second year 
of the Republic, given a new lease of life by the decree of October 5, 
staggered on through the Terror and the Thermidorian reaction down 
to September 22, 1794. Can so long or so crowded a year be found 
elsewhere in history? 

In spite of the decision that the months and the days of the new 
calendar should be designated by numbers, there was a general feel- 
ing that the scheme, at least as it worked out, was rather awkward. 
“ The second day of the second month of the second year” seemed a 
clumsy and needless repetition. The suggestion of Fabre d’fglan- 
tine to name the days after plants and animals may also have had 
some influence. At any rate, the very next day, October 6, the 
Convention requested the committee of public instruction to study 
“the question relative to the naming of the days of the décade”. 
The committee accordingly took up the matter in its meetings on the 
7th and 12th of the same month. In the session of October 18 their 
suggestions were presented to the Convention, which turned them 
over to a special commission consisting of Chénier, David, Fabre 
‘d’figiantine, and Romme for further examination and report.“ Out 
of the labors of this special commission, of which we know compara- 


45 Py, du Com. d’Insir. Pub., II. 588, 595, 609, 625, 626, 
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- tively little, grew the plan which was reported to, the Convention on 
October 24 by Fabre d’Eglantine.* 

The aim of the commission, according to the report, was “to 
substitute for visions of ignorance the realities of reason, and for 
sacerdotal prestige the truth of nature”; to exalt “the agricultural 
system ... by marking the days and the divisions of the year with 
intelligible or visible signs taken from agriculture and rural life”. 
In the choice of names for the months which were first submitted, 
the “imitative harmony of the language” was also to be employed. 
Thus the names selected for “ the autumn mo ths have a solemn tone 
and a moderate rhythm, those of winter a heavy tone and a slow 
rhythm, those of spring a gay tone and a lively rhythm, and those of 
summer a full tone and a broad rhythm ”.| The proposed names 
were as follows: 


Autumn Winter Spring Summer 


Vendémiaire Nivése Germin Messidor 
Brumaire ` Pluviôse Floréal Thermidor 
Frimaire Ventose Prairi Fructidor 


— 
a 


The number principle was retained in naming the days of the 
décade. In place of the common French forni, however, was the > 
following: “ Primdi,‘* Duodi, Tridi, Quartidi; Quintidi, Sextidi 
Septidi, Octidi, Nonidi, Décadi.” To supplant the saints’ days ot 
the old calendar a rather elaborate scheme was devised. The days 
of the year were to be named for the “ true treasures of rural life”. 
Every quintidt was inscribed to a domestic animal and each décadi to 
some farming implement, while all the intervening days were named 
for “ grains, fields, trees, roots, flowers, fruits, plants”. The plants, 
fruits, etc., were assigned to days when they would be in season; the 
animals to days when they would be of “ real utility E and the imple- 
ments to days when they should be used. The five additional days 


46 For what little we know of the work of this special commission see the 
editor’s note in the P.-v. du Com. d’Instr. Pub., II. 693, 694. The text of the 
report of Fabre d’Eglantine, together with a table of the new calendar by days, 
décades, and months for the year Il., is printed in the same work (II. 697-713). 
The text of the report without the table is also printed in the Montteur for Decem- 
ber 18, 1793. l l 

47 The form primdi instead of the commonly accepted brimidt is found not 
only in the report of Fabre d’fglantine but also in the tables annexed to the 
procès-verbal (Procès-verbal de la Convention, XXIV. 76-88) and in the law of 
November 24, 1793, a8 given in the Monitewr for December 18, 1793. In the text 
‘ of this same law, however, as recorded in the Procés-verbai de la Convention 
(XXVI. 69), the spelling is primedi. Although not official, the form primidé pre- 

vailed in the end. nŠ 
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tọ complete the year and the sixth of leap year were to be known 
collectively as sansculottides. The five were to be dedicated in order 
to festivals of “Virtue, Genius, Labor, Opinion, Rewards”. The 
added day of leap year was to be known as la Sansculottide and set 
apart for the celebration of national games. This report of the com- 
mission was accepted by the Convention with but the single amend- 
ment noted. It formed an important addition to the new calendar, 
and along with the other measures previously adopted. was incorpo- 
rated with slight modifications in the definitive law of November 24, 


1793." 

The success or failure of a project is largely determined by the 
circumstances under which it develops. In this case they were not 
favorable. The demand for a reform of the calendar was neither 
unanimous nor even the desire of a majority in France.*® It was 
initiated and carried through by a group of zealots who were in gen- 
eral actuated by two chief motives. The first was a legitimate desire 
to provide a more logical and effective system for the reckoning of 
time in which the triumphs of the Revolution would be commemo- 
rated. The second was undoubtedly a definite intention to reduce, 
if not to destroy, the influence of Christianity and the Catholic 
Church. Difficulties and opposition were bound to be encountered 
in the attempt to realize both objectives. The chief causes for the 
failure of the new calendar were inertia, the influence of custom upon 


48 In the report to the Convention, the five festivals were presented in the 
following order: “ Genius, Labor, Deeds, Rewards, Opinion ”. Evidently taking 
the French word Actions to mean “ Virtue” instead of “ Deeds” as translated 
above, Robespierre demanded that “ Virtue” be placed before “Genius”. This 
amendment was admitted and the order changed to that given in the text above. 
See the extract from the Anti-Fédéraliste, no. 31, for October 26, 1793, as quoted 
in Procés-verbaux du Comité d’Instruction Publique, II. 696; also the table an- 
nexed to the procès-verbal (ibid., II. 713). The Convention's action providing 
that the various separate decrees on the new calendar be combined in one compre- 
hensive measure was taken November 9, 1793. Procès-verbal de lo Convention, 
XXV. 107, as quoted in P.-v. du Com. d'Instr. Pub., il. 872. The text of this de- 
cree of 4 frimaire together with the “ Instruction sur l'ère de la République, et 
sur la division de l’année, décrétée par la Convention nationale, pour étre mise a 
la suite du décret” is reprinted in the P.-v. du Com. de FInsir. Pub., UL. 873- 
887. The text of the decree is also printed in the Montteur, December 18, 1793, 
while the “ Instruction ” appeared in the previous number. 

49 It is worth noting that the Moniteur returned to the system of double dat- 
ing with its issue of December 21, 1802. A little over eight months before this, 
however, the practice was begun of substituting the day of the week for that of 
the décade in the date line. (See Moniteur, 28 germinal, an re [April 18, 1802], 
for first instance.) Exactly ten days prior to this. change, the Concordat was 
proclaimed. With the reconciliation between Napoleon and the Church, the Re- 
publican Calendar was doomed, and by the law of September.9, 1805, the old 
calendar was restored January 1, 1806. Moniteur, Sept. 10, 1805. 
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THE FAMINE IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 1847 


Nous sommes la pauvre famille 
Emigrant vers d’autres climats ; 
Nous n’emportons pour pacotille 
Que notre courage et nos bras. 


Henri Murger 


Durine the first half of the nineteenth century, as everyone 
knows, an increasing stream of migrants flowed outward from the 
British Islands toward the United States and various British colo- 
nies. Of the latter, those in North America were the most accessible 
to the emigrant, and in several other ways the most attractive. Not 
only could they be reached with comparative cheapness and speed; 
but the return home at some more or less distant date seemed to be 
relatively easy. If the colony selected proved to be uncongenial, the 
El Dorado of the United States was close at hand, and the British 
American colonies were free from the stigma of convict transporta- 
tion. In the 1840’s the bulk of the immigration to British America 
was coming to Canada. When the decade was two-thirds over, cir- 
cumstances arose which for the time being converted this normal and 


-healthful infusion of population into a menace and a curse. 


\ What is well known need not be labored. The European harvests 
weie a partial failure in the growing seasons of 1845 and 1846, and 
these crop failures had a particularly disastrous effect in Ireland. 
The deficiency was especially severe as regards potatoes, and on that 
crop Ireland depended to an extent that is proverbial. Considering 
its resources, the Irish population was large, and therefore poor. A 
situation thus arose as serious as can well be imagined.‘ Starvation 
stared a large proportion of the inhabitants of the island in the face. 
Under the existing law no outdoor poor relief could be given, and 
the workhouses soon became full to overflowing.* Contemporary 
descriptions of conditions in Ireland could easily be multiplied—one 
or two will suffice. One observer wrote: “ The future prospect is 
frightful. . . . Our Union Workhouse has 160 beyond its number 
compressed within its walls.’’* We hear of people who subsisted for 

1 See George O’Brien, The Economic History of Ireland from the Union to 
the Famine, pt. 1, ch. II. . 

2 Transactions of the Central Relief Committee of the Society of Friends 
during the Famine in Ireland, tn 1846 and 1847, pp. 13-14. 


8 Extract of an undated letter from Mr. Herd, a magistrate of County Cork, 
to Captain Stawell [?]. Grey Emigration Papers, 1823-1850. l 
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two years on such food as turnips and nettle tops, with sometimes a 
little corn. The latter had been shipped into Ireland as an emergency 
ration, and was by no means popular. The government was far from 
. being indifferent to Ireland’s plight. . Anyone seeking information on 
this point should look at the statute books for the years 1846, 1847, 


and 1848, which are full of Irish famine legislation. The calamity 


was mitigated by official action, but was very far from being wholly 
relieved. In these critical circumstances the thoughts of many of the 
famine victims turned toward flight from the ills that beset them. 
In the winter of 1846 an official in Ireland wrote: “ One thing is cer- 


tain, the whole face of the Country is waste|and the people, those 


that can, are preparing, as soon as the Spring opens, to emigrate to 


America... .”* . 

So there began a sauve qut peut—a wholesale emigration that was 
eventually to reduce the population of Ireland by about forty per cent. 
More than one-half of this emergency emigration went to the United 
States. Most of the remainder went to the British North American 
colonies, especially Canada.‘ It is with this last portion that we must 
now deal. Statistical tables® reveal the fact that nearly all of the 
excess emigration from the British Islands in the year 1847 went to 
' North America. Of these emigrants some forty-five per cent. went 
to British colonies, approximately thirty-five going to Canada. Ex- 


cepting in the case of British: North America, emigration steadily/” 


‘increased after 1847. The North American colonies experienced a 
high tide of immigration in the year 1847, followed by greatly dimin- 
ished totals in subsequent years. The Canadian total for 1847 was 
prodigious considering the size of the colony. Nor was the problem 


4 Extract of a letter written by a certain commissariat clerk, Hughes, dated 


Dec. 18, 1846. Grey Emigration Papers, 1823—1850, l 
g + 


Table I. Migration from Great Britain and Ireland, in the period from 
1844 to 1849 Inclusive. 






DESTINATION 






















TOTAL 
British North United Australia and 
America ' States New Zealand 
22,924 43,660 70,686 
31,803 58,538 93,501 
43,439 82,239 129,851 
109,680, 142,154 258,270 
31,065 188,233 248,089 
219,450 209,498 
734,274 1,099,895 





These figures from Census of the Canadas, 1851—1882, II.7. 
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quantitative only, ‘since the immigrants of the year 1847 were prob- 
ably the most diseased, destitute, and shiftless that Canada has ever 
received. In one important respect statistical tables are misleading. 
Of the total number of immigrants shown as coming from England 
in 1847, more than 21,000, or roughly three-quarters, were from Liv- 
erpool. Nearly all of these, that is to say about 20,000, were [rish.® 
This increases the Irish total to about 70,000, or approximately 
seventy-eight per cent. of the whole. As the Irish emigration at 
that time had very special characteristics, this fact is not without 
importance. : 

At the time, the charge was widely made that Poor Law Unions 
and landlords in Ireland, actuated by wholly selfish motives, forced 
great numbers of people to leave the country. It may be supposed 
that landlords sometimes found it cheaper to “ shovel out” some of 
their excess dependents than to assume responsibility for them at 
home, and acted accordingly. In the opinion of Lord Grey’s Colo- 
nial Land and Emigration Commissioners, whatever that may be 
worth, such action was exceptional. “ No emigration”, they said, 
“could have been more thoroughly spontaneous.” 7 There is evi- 
dence that some landlords, with the best of intentions, desired to find 
a home beyond the sea for obviously redundant laborers. The gov- 
ernment, as we shall see, did practically nothing to encourage or assist 
i exodus from Ireland. 


` 


3 Conditions on the emigrant ships were bad at the best, and at the 


+ (cont'd) Table IJ. The number of migrants arriving at Quebec, in the 
& period from 1844 to 1849 inclusive. 


ORIGIN 


England Ireland Scotland Germany | Ports, ete. 


ttt Benth iH EHLERS: | | | | e e AAA 


1844 7,598 9,993 2,234 — 217 20,142 
1845 8,833 14,208 2,174 — 160 25:375 
1846.. 9,163 21,409 1,645 896 — 32,753 
1847.. 28,725 50,360 3,628 7,437 — 90,150 
1848.. 6,034 16,582 3,086 1,395 842 275939 
1849. . 8,980 23,126 4.984 436 968 38,494 

Total 69,433 135,678 17,751 10,164 2,187 234,853 


These figures from the Journal of the Statistical Society, XIII. 364. 
On the subject of the migration statistics of the period, see also Frances More- 
house, The Irish Migration of the ‘Forties, Am. Hisi. Revr., XXXIIL 579-592. 


6 Annual Emigration Report of 1847, enclosed with Elgin to Grey, no. 43, of 
Apr. 20, 1848. Colonial Office Records, series 42, volume 550. 

T Report of Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, Accounts end Pa- 
bers (Command no. 50), 1847—1848, KLVII. 32. 
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worst almost beggar description. Vessels were bound by law to 
furnish a pound of bread daily to each passenger; but emigrants were 
supposed to provide themselves with food ‘to supplement this, and in 
ordinary years they appear to have done so. Destitute people, how- 
ever, fleeing from famine, often had but little food to bring on board 
with them. Of some of the emigrant ships morbid and sordid tales 
in plenty could be told which would recall the more famous and ter- 
rible hardships of the -Middle Passage. Such things were to some 
extent characteristic of the time, and not wholly confined to the year 
. 1847. Overcrowding and entire lack of sanitation were common, 
the supply of food and clothing was often inadequate, and worse 
than mere discomfort was disease. . 

The Apocalyptic Horsemen are accustomed to ride together. 
Early in the famine, cholera had made its appearance in Ireland, and 
conditions on ships overcrowded with undernourished passengers 
were probably ideal for its propagation. Those ships coming from > 
uninfected ports were free from disease, while on board even the’ 
best ships sailing from infected ports the plague was rife.® 

The quarantine station in the St. Lawrence at Grosse Isle, a few 
miles below Quebec, was thus described by an observer a few years 
before: “ The rocky isle in front, with its neat farm-houses at the 
eastern point, and its high bluff at the western extremity, crowned _ 
with the telegraph—the middle space occupied by tents and sheds ’ 
for the cholera patients, and its wooded shores dotted over with mot- 
ley groups—-added greatly to the picturesque effect of the land scene.” 
The rapid influx of immigrants in the spring of 1847 speedily cgused 
the island to become overcrowded,® and those not obviously irffécted 
were sent on up the river in order to make room for more.’ Many 
subsequently contracted the disease or spread it along their path and 


8 Table III. Average mortality rates at sea and in quarantine, among migrants 
to Canada during the year 1847, in percentages. 


Rate for adults ; 7,21 
Rate for all migrants, including children 8.84 
Rate for migrants from England, excluding Liverpool, less than 1.00 
Rate for migrants from Liverpool l 15.39 
Rate for migrants from Scotland 3.12 | 
Rate for migrants from Ireland 7.86 - 
_ Rate'for -migrants from Germany x 1.26 


The above figures are taken from the Annual Report of H. M.'s Chief Agent 
for the Superintendence of Emigration in Canada. Enclosed with Elgin to Grey, 
no. 43, of Apr. 20, 1848. 

8 Even in more normal times this establishment had not escaped criticism. 
Lord Durham's Report on the Affairs of British North America (ed. Sir C. P. 
Lucas, II. 137) refers to the “defects of the quarantine station at Grosse 
Isle.. ’ ` i 
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the quarantine station was merely the worst plague spot. Dr. Doug- 
las, the medical officer at Grosse Isle, thus described the disease 
stricken Irish immigrants arriving from Cork and Liverpool: “I 
never saw people so indifferent to life; they would continue in the 
same berth with a dead person until the seamen or captain dragged 
out the corpse with boat-hooks. Good God! What evils will befal 
the cities wherever they alight.” 1° Captain Boxer, an officious but 
trustworthy man, who visited Grosse Isle in the latter part of May, 
reported that the immigrants there were starving. In August the 
health authorities at Quebec expressed a fear that when winter came 
numbers of the sick-Grosse Isle immigrants would be left on their 
hands. 

In this fashion then, during that baleful year 1847, there poured 
into Canada the most polluted as well as relatively the most swollen 
stream*of immigration in the history of that country. The chief 
emigration agent, A. C. Buchanan, reported that the “ character of 
the Emigration to Canada in 1847, was exceedingly unfavourable. 
The large proportion of Irish which it comprehended, and the state 
of destitution in which the greater part of these people had embarked, 
presented features of inconceivable. misery on their arrival in this 

, country ....°** Another contemporary observer reports that: 
\ “As a general rule, the English, Scotch, and north of Ireland men 
aake much better and more independent colonists than emigrants 
from the south of Ireland.” + The chief emigration agent for Up- 
per\Canada, A. B. Hawke, stated in the autumn of 1847 that “ More 
thansthree-fourths of the immigrants this year have been Irish, dis- 
eased in body, and belonging generally to the lowest class of unskilled 
labourers. Very few of them are fit for farm servants... .”’!8 
Gibbon Wakefield thought the Irish poor settlers, “ who never colo- 
nize, but only emigrate miserably ”.14 It may be noted that the 
German immigration of 1847, very limited in quantity, was of the 
highest quality and free from disease, and it would be interesting to 
know why the revolutions of 1848 did not visibly affect the emigra- 
tion shown in Table II. above. 

10 Aecounts and Papers, 1847—1848, XLVII. 5. 

11 Buchanan's Annual Report for 1847, enclosed with Elgin to Grey, no. 43, 
of Apr. 20, 1848. C. O., ser. 42, vol. 550. 

12 Major Samuel Strickland, Twenty-Seven Years in Canada West, I. 138. 

13 A. B. Hawke to the Civil Secretary, Sept. 20, 1847, Accounts and Papers, 
1847-1848, XLVII. 19. 

14 E. Gibbon Wakefield, View of the Art of Colonisation, p. 456. Wakefield, 
however, was outrageously prejudiced. He refers to them elsewhere (p. 180) as 


“the careless, lazy, slovenly, dirty, whining, quarrelsome, Saxon-hating, Irish 
pauper emigrants ”, 
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The colonists were not aware of the danger until it was close upon 
them. On May 7, 1847, Lord Elgin reported to the colonial secre- 
tary that the “ prevalent feeling here 1s one of alarm lest it [immigra- 
tion] s’d be excessive this season: and lest diséase should follow in 
its train”.* But the home government, although after the fall of 
Peel in June, 1846, it did not suffer from what M. Maurois calls 
“la panique légumineuse ”, had nevertheless for a considerable time 
been well aware of the problem about to confront mother country and 
colonies alike. In December, 1846, the prime minister sent a pro- 
phetic warning to the lord lieutenant. “ Those who are eager for 
emigration on a large scale”, he wrote, “should recollect that the 
colonies cannot be prepared at once to receive large masses of help- 
less beings, and there is no use in sending them from starving in 
Skibbereen to starve at Montreal.” 1° The governing authorities in 
England were very doctrinaire, and the effect of this was to paralyze 
action. The theories which bore on the case were latssez-fatre and 
the colonization gospel according to Gibbon Wakefield. Lord Grey 
therefore adopted an attitudé that was mainly though not wholly 
negative. It was suggested that the famine sufferers might receive 
government assistance to emigrate. “ The Government ”, said Grey, 
“cannot undertake to convey Emigrants to Canada because if it- 
were to do so, if we were even to undertake to pay part of the cost, 
an enormous expense would be thrown upon the Treasury, and after 
all more harm than good would be done.” He thought that it would 
undermine the morale of the assisted emigrants, and that “ some 
150,000 would have to be spent in doing that which if we do not in- 
terfere will be done for nothing ”.17 He also urged the same’ policy 
on Elgin. Times have changed, and our more humane age has other 
ways of doing things. It is therefore very much easier to criticize 
than to appreciate Lord Grey’s position. Gibbon Wakefield, who 
was a bitter and uncontrolled man and who hated Grey, spoke shortly 
afterward of “the infinite superiority of systematic emigration to 
that ‘spontaneous’ scramble which Lord Grey now applauds, and 
which often afflicting Canada with malignant fever, necessitates a 
lazaretto on the St Lawrence... 7.2% But this was unfair, and 
ungrateful also, for, when it was written, a year after the event, 
Lord Grey had suffered much for Wakefield’s sake. . 


15 Elgin to Grey, May 7, 1847, Private Correspondence. 

16 Lord J ohn Russell to Lord Beasborough, Dec. 29, 1846. G. P. Gooch, The 
Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell, 1840-1878, 1. 168. 

17 Extract of a letter from Lord Grey to Sir George Grey, Nov. 16, 1846, 
Grey Emigration Papers, 1823—1850. 

18 Wakefield, p. 415. 
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In the colony, men took a somewhat more pragmatic view of the 
situation. The provincial governments of this period were, in con- 
trast to those in London, noticeably 'undoctrinaire. They were also 
less experienced in this particular matter, for the Imperial govern- 
ment had but recently faced and was still facing a similar problem, 
but one more acute and on a far larger scale, in the case of Ireland 
itself. The colonial authorities undertook fairly extensive relief 
measures, which were haphazard and not well thought out. Sickness 
and destitution offered two separate problems, and as always in such 
crises the measures required were partly of an immediate and partly 
of a more permanent nature. 

Steps were taken in May to make use of military tents in order 
to provide shelter for the quarantined immigrants on Grosse Isle. A 
considerable number of so-called “ Flanders ” tents, each accommo- ` 
dating about twelve men, were erected on the island by the military 
authorities. In July further tents were asked for, which the military 
expressed their inability to provide. Friction always developed with 
comparative ease between the civil and military authorities in the 
colony. In the autumn, according to the ordnance authorities, the 
tents were so dirty “that the persons in the employment of the De- 
partment are unwilling to wash, or even touch them ...”. The 
civil authorities promised to have the tents washed. In the spring 
‘of 1848 some of the latter were still in use.?® 

5. A not very important attempt was also made to bring chemistry 
to the rescue. A certain Colonel Calvert persuaded Lord Grey of 
the efficacy of a disinfecting fluid that he had, for dealing with the 
epidemtic.”° 

Destitute immigrants crowded into the towns. In some of the 
larger places conditions were very serious, and attempts were made 
to organize private relief. In May the citizens of Montreal, actu- 
ated no doubt by mixed motives of philanthropy and self-préserva- 

19 All the necessary information in regard to these ordnance tents can be 
found in the Correspondence of the Civil Secretary, nos. 4673, 4733, 4782, 4801, 
and 4950. 

20 The ‘Decline and Fall’ of Colonel Calvert can best be told in quotation 
marks, from Grey’s private letters to Elgin: 


July 19, 1847, “The reports of its efficacy in destroying infection are really 
wonderful... .” 

Aug. 3, “I... regret... that that pottering blockhead Col. Calvert con- 
trived to lose his passage by the steamer with the disinfecting fluid.” 

Dec. 3, “I am very sorry indeed to hear of more deaths by the emigrant 
fever, and that Col. Calvert is among those who have caught it. I hope poor 
man he may recover, tho’ I begin to fear he is somewhat of a Charlatan. What 
is your opinion of the value of his fluid?” 


Aug. 10, 1848, “ . . . I think a gratuity of £100 . . . to the widow of Colonel 
Calvert w'd be very well bestowed.” 
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tion, organized a committee to deal with the situation in that city. 
They expressed a fear that disease “soon will be amongst us to 
carry death into the bosoms of our families without precautionary 
measures are timely resorted to, to prevent the evil ”.™ Their fears 
were justified. “A day scarcely passes”, reported the Montreal 
Weekly Piot a few weeks later, “ without the intelligence reaching 
us of the death of some valuable and useful clergyman, some public- 
spirited and humane citizen, or some experienced and skillful captain 
of a vessel or steam boat.” The unfortunate immigrants tended to 
` remain in the larger cities and towns, and the problem was a difficult 
one. Work could not be provided for them there, yet many had not 
sufficient money to enable them to proceed further. Nor was it al- 
ways easy for them to get work even in the countryside. Apart from 
their ability or otherwise as farm laborers, the country people were 
afraid of them—“ the doors of the farmhouses ”, wrote the governor- 
general, “are closed even against those who are reputed to be free 
from taint”. A settler in the Peterborough district wrote: “ The 
typhus fever and dysentery have reached even this remote place. 
Wherever those wretched immigrants came they brought with them: 
sickness and death. Some of the members of the board of health 
have already fallen under its malignant influence... 2’?2 A. B. 
Hawke, the emigration agent in Upper Canada, was fairly optimistic 
in June; “ . we are getting on better—much better than I ex- 
pected ... ”.28 But later his tone changed somewhat. 
A problem similar to the one in Montreal, but less acute, arose in 
Torontó, where a citizens’ immigration committee was also formed. 
The attempt to keep the immigrants moving out of the town as rap- 
idly as possible seems to have been fairly successful, for we learn 
that by the middle of July, out of a total of sixteen or seventeen 
thousand emigrants that had arrived in the town during the season, 
there were only 238 remaining. The local board of health reported 
the following year that during the 1847 season, 38,560 immigrants 
came into the town, of which number 35,650 were sent on. Of the 
remainder more than 11009 died.*4* During the next two years, cases 
of cholera were not uncommon in Toronto. 

More systematic and uniform. ad hoc arrangements for dealing 
with the crisis were made by the Provincial government. There 

21 Montreal Immigrant Committee to His Excellency, May 21, 1847, Corre- 
spondence of the Civil Secretary, no. 4670. l 

22 Frances Stewart, Our Forest Home, p. 218. 

23 Hawke to the Civil Secretary, June 29, 1847, Correspondence of the Civil 
Secretary, no. 4722. 

24 Report of an immigrant relief meeting in the Toronto Globe, July 17, 1847. 
Report of the Toronto Board of Health, dated Feb. 2, 1848 (copy in C. O., ser. 42, 
vol. 549). 3 
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were no local rates to fall back upon, for ordinarily pauperism was 
practically unknown. ‘And so, early in June, arrangements were 
made for the setting up of a number of local boards of health. The 
corporation in each case was to appoint a board consisting of its own 
members. The board so constituted was authorized to draw up 
sanitary regulations, and to let contracts for bread and meat. A 
ration of three-quarters of a pound of bread and as much meat per 
adult, and of two-thirds of the amount for each child, could be issued 
to deserving immigrants for a period not to exceed six days in any 
one case. The corporation was to provide a hospital, and sheds for 
the healthy immigrants, and to appoint an attendant physician. The 
Provincial government undertook to see that the bill was paid. 
Twenty-eight corporations were authorized to establish such boards.” 

Evidently the corporations and boards were given too free a 
hand, and arrangements were not sufficiently uniform. The scheme 
was defective in that the boards were appointed by one authority in 
order to spend money derived from another. Buchanan recom- 
mended some surveillance over the boards, and on September 3, 
Hawke set out on a tour of inspection. Before starting, he asked 
for and received authority to close some of the boards, suggesting 
that half the existing number would be enough. Two weeks later 
he informed the civil secretary that he had taken steps to close half 

“the boards and had examined the accounts of many of them. He 
hinted that there had been extravagance and dishonesty. By the end 
of ‘October most of the boards had been closed, and thus late in the 
season the crisis was greatly diminished, for that year at least. 

The boards of health were far from superfluous, for there was 
obviously dire need of relief measures on an extensive scale. Nor 
had much time been given for careful consideration of the problem. 
Organized as the boards were they could hardly be'other than waste- 
ful. The six-day limit on the supply of free food, on the other hand, 
seems anything but recklessly extravagant. Hawke, however, like 
Lord Grey, feared lest the provision of free assistance might de- 
moralize the recipients thereof. In our age of lavish government 
relief of the poor, sick, and unemployed, what was then done in the 
province seems moderate enough; but to many contemporaries it 
did not seem so. Moreover, who even now can trace with precision 


25 Durham’s Report (II. 92) refers to the absence of local authority in the 
American colonies as a pronounced defect. 

28 On the subject of these emergency boards of health, sec the documenis 
contained in Correspondence of the Civil Secretary, nos. 4770 and 4804, of which 
these are the most important: Civil Secretary to Hawke, Aug. 25, 1847 (copy); 
enclosure in above, copy of circular authorizing the establishment of board of 
health; Hawke to Civil Secretary, Aug. 27, 1847; Hawke to Civil Secretary, Sept. 
20, 1847; Hawke to Civil Secretary, Oct. 16, 1847. See also no. 4765. 
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a safe and certain middle road between latsses-fatre callousness and 
demoralizing generosity? -Out of the whole story of the panic immi- 
gration of 1847 the fact emerges clearly that public opinion, besides 
being far more nervous of paternalistic government action than it 
now is, was also less imaginative and sensitive in regard to human 
suffering. Those who have carefully studied the modern humani- 
tarian movement would probably agree that this is so. Public opin- 
‘jon in the colony was actuated to a much greater extent by fear-than 
by compassion in its attitude toward the unfortunate immigrants of 
1847. 
'+ The expenses which resulted from the swollen immigration of 
that year were very considerable. In the province, the crisis being 
acute and close at hand, theories, if anyone had any, had gone by the 
board, and much money had been spent. The government had inter- 
vened on a considerable scale.?7 i 


27 The following table supplies: the financial backgrouhd of the problem: 
<Amongraes expenses and receipts, season of 1847. 


£ 8. d. F £ s d 
EXPENDITURES: 
1. Sheds and Fittings: Montreal ....... 15,914 17 °' § 
Quebec ........ 1,120 0 o 
Grosse Isle ..... 10,609 11:7 27,644 9 0 
2. Transportation of Immigrants inland, + i 2 
“o ç “etei wa X 
To agent at Quebec ..........-. 3502 4 5 
To agent in Upper Canada ...... 14,450 0 , 0 45,952 4 § 
; uli ae ha j 
3. Boards of Health in Canada East and i ; 
' Wat nici bea bw eu ake es Banaag 68,220 19 :7 68,220 19 7 
4, Querantine® .30)5 teatasciraiwtiadies 15,465 17 '6 15,465 17 6 
Total Expenditure ....... ae REELT AS conn 157,483 10 6 
£ 8. d 
RECEIPTS : a 
i Bmistation: Tax vscecivvds di owstesees 19,002 9 |2 


a. From Military Chest a ooo stg. less 
£9,500 st. retained by Commis- 
sary General for expenses de- 
frayed by him ...cce seen ceeees 20,500 0 o0 stg 

3. Amount placed by Home Government . | 

to credit of Province in Bank of 


m 


England on Dec.” 31, 1847 ...... 25,000 o O stg. 
£45,500 sterling — 55,358 - 6 8&8 currency 
Total Receipts ....... Seite adc 74,360 15 10 
Excess of Expenditures over — 
Receipts .sesinswsvaees 82,922 14 8 


. These figures are from statements signed by the deputy ‘inspector general of - 
the province. Correspondence of the Civil Secretary, no. 4985. 
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The immigrant sheds referred to in the expense accounts were 
for the purpose of affording temporary quarters to the new arrivals 
in the places where they most did congregate. The great aim of the 
service was to keep the immigrants moving as rapidly as possible 
away from the towns and toward the farms. In normal years the 
expense of the immigration service had mainly been incurred in the 


' process of forwarding from the ports to the interior those who were 


N 


\ 


unable to pay their own way. 

Under the existing law,’ the colony levied a tax of five shillings 
currency per head on all immigrants. The Imperial government was 
accustomed to make an annual contribution of between £1500 and 
£2500 toward the immigration expenses of the colony. Ordinarily 
the revenue thus obtained served to defray the cost of the service. 
The unusual volume and character of the 1847 immigration, however, 
had thrown everything out of adjustment. The tax had sufficed to 
pay less than one-eighth of the expense. It is an innate character-. 
istic of bills to require payment, and the question very quickly arose 
as to who was going to do the paying. 

Early in 1847 the treasury authorized certain payments to be 
made from the commissariat chest. But the Provincial government 
from the beginning adopted the point of view that the whole extra 
expense occasioned by the immigration of that extraordinary year 
should be borne by the home government. Indeed, speaking in gen- 


‘eral, it may fairly be said that an abiding faith in the Imperial treas- 


ury, and an instant readiness to plead for help from that source, were 
part of the provincial point of view. In its position in this matter 
the Canadian government was fairly well supported by the governor- 
general, whose opinion invariably was that the spiritual bonds of 
empire were in no wise to be weighed in the balance against mere 
money. A memorandum dated June 25, 1847, requested the gov- 
ernor-general to bring the matter of immigration expenses to the 
attention of the home government, and expressed a fear that “ our 
Public revenues will have to be drawn upon to an extent that the. 
Province cannot afford”’.*° Three days later, Elgin informed Grey 
unofficially that “the Provincial Govt. are doing all they can to miti- 
gate their [the immigrants’] sufferings. Indeed, I think they are 
much more likely to exceed than to fall short in this matter, for all 
parties have a strong conviction that whatever they advance on this 
account will be reimbursed by the Imperial Treasury. In acknowl- 
edging the receipt of the memorandum from my Council which I 


284 and s Victoria, c. 13 (Provincial). 
20 There are two copies of this memorandum in Correspondence of the Civil 


` Secretary, no. 4708. 
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have sent you officially I think it w’d be well if you were to take 
occasion to impress upon me the necessity of caution and economy 
in administering relief ”. A petition to the throne, dated July 6, was 
sent by the legislative council of the province, asking that help be 
. given by the Imperial government.” 

On August 13, Lord Elgin unburdened himself in a long letter 
to Lord Grey setting forth his views on the whole question. He 
attacked what was at. that time Grey’s position that only the minimum 
of governmental assistance should be given, and that such assistatce 
-as there was should be financed mainly or entirely from the Pro- 
. vincial treasury. Elgin thought that. since the British colonies, as 
such, could not exclude the immigrants, some compensation was due. 
He emphasized the unusual and desperate character of the situation, 
and felt that ordinary theories and practices would not suffice. 
Since, moreover, the pauper immigrants could not be left to die in 
the streets, there had been no alternative but an expenditure of 
public funds. To the argument that since the province would reap 
the ultimate advantage from immigration, it ought to pay the cost 
thereof, Elgin replied that the colonists would si shut out the 
“advantageous ” immigration if they could. He admitted that a 
system whereby the Provincial government. would spend the Imperial 
government’s money would be- unsatisfactory, encouraging waste- 
fulness. Characterizing as unfair the argument that emigration to, 
the United States cost Great Britain nothing, he ‘concluded: “It is 
a case in which on every account I think the Imperial Government is 
bound to act liberally.” i 

A further call for help was sent to the governor-general by his 
executive council.*® It was stated that “the Receiver General has 
no means of meeting further Warrants for the payment of the Immi- 
gration and Quarantine expenses, unless Your Excellency can afford. 
relief by drawing on the Imperial Treasury”. Upon one occasion, 
too, at about this time, Williarn Cayley, the provincial inspector gen- 
eral, mentioned to Lord Elgin the possibility of having to call into 
play the Imperial Guarantee,®* the provincial funds being exhausted. 
By the end of September the Provincial. government was over ` 
£35,000 in arrears on the immigration account, and it either would 
not or could not resort to additional taxation. The Bank of Mont- 
real advanced the necessary amount, and the Imperial government 

80 Accounts and Papers, 1847-1848, XLVII. 10. 

81 Elgin to Grey, Aug. 13, 1847, Private Correspondence. 

32 Memorandum dated Aug. 20, 1847 (copy in Correspondence of the Civil 
Secretary, no. 4760). ' 


88 In 1842, by 5 and 6 Victoria, c- ae: the Imperial govérnment had guaran- 
teed the interest at 4 per cent. on a £1,500,000 provincial loan |for public works. 
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was asked for £40,000 or £50,000 wherewith to meet the deficit. 
Elgin reénforced this plea in a dispatch of October 9.54 Grey replied 
that £20,000 had been placed at the disposal of the colony, and that 
the balance, about £15,000, it was easily within the power of the 
province to pay. Elgin returned undaunted to the attack. “I do 
not see”, he wrote, “how Great Britain can refuse to make good to 
the Province what she has expended in this [immigration] service 
during the current year. But for the future if Canada be permitted 
to enact such laws to guard herself against the evils of a pauper and 
diseased Immigration as she may see fit, I think the Mother Country 
may-very properly decline to advance anything on this account.” * 
Early in the following year, Lord Grey was able to announce that 
£25,000 had been placed to the credit of the province in the Bank of 
England, as an advance in aid of immigration expenses. Yet the 
colonial secretary still rejected the idea of the Imperial government 
assuming responsibility for the whole of the Canadian immigration 
deficit, and suggested that Great Britain might pay one-half. 

Later in the spring of the same year the home government aban- 
doned its position, and Elgin was so informed in a dispatch dated 
April 14, 1848." Therein it was stated that in view of the excep- 
tional character of the calamity, the government “are anxious that 
on this occasion the Province should not suffer pecuniary loss in 
consequence of the distress which reached it from this Kingdom. 
We are therefore prepared to recommend that Parliament should 
make provision for the expense which has been incurred so far as 
to relieve the province entirely from any charge on account of the 
peculiar misfortunes of the year 1847.” In future, however, in 
order to avoid confusion and extravagance, and since a repetition of 
the crisis was scarcely to be feared, the province was to have entire 
control of and responsibility for the immigration service. The cus- 
tomary annual grant by the Imperial government would be contin- 
ued. The dispatch promised that, with the consent of the Canadian 
government, the Imperial government would take the necessary 
steps to have payment made, and the consent of the Provincial 
government was likely to be forthcoming. A considerable sum was 
paid to the province forthwith. In the middle of May the provincial 
inspector general proposed a payment of £50,000. Six weeks later 
Lord Grey acknowledged the receipt of the proposal, and stated that 
the amount asked for had been deposited to the credit of the province 

84 Elgin to Grey, no. 90, of Oct. 9, 1847, Accounts and Papers, 1847-1848, 
XLVII. 17. 


35 Elgin to Grey, Dec. 24, 1847, Private Correspondence. 
80 Grey to Elgin, no. 197, Apr. 14, 1848. 
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in the Bank of England." Thus generously did the home govern- 
ment assume the whole weight of the financial burden. . 

Public opinion in the colony was, not without reason, stirred by 
the events of the year 1847. Lord Elgin reported that an “ Immi- 
grant with a shaven head is an object of terr ror in this neighbour- 
hood”.- In June, 1847, the Provincial legislative assembly peti- 
tioned that conditions for immigration be improved, and that it be 
done at the expense of the Imperial a A somewhat 
. similar petition was addressed to the throne, bearing the signature of 
the mayor of Montreal. As so often in such cases, a large share of 
the. blame was attributed to the government—in this instance the . 
Imperial government. Many wild and exaggerated statements were 
made. Papineau hastened to the rescue with a generalization, the 
great merit of which lay in its simplicity. He spoke thus of Ireland 
in the Bonsecours Market in Montreal, “ Un quart de sa surface est 
inculte, parce qu'elle ma jamais eu un gouvernement national ”.*? 
Public opinion against immigration, when at its height in and soon 
after 1847, almost always failed to distinguish between undesirable, 
excessive immigration and a normal and healthy iat, of population 
like an infusion of fine new blood, which Canada, like all young 
colonies, needed so badly. It may very well be that the religion of 
the great majority of the immigrants strengthened the feeling against 
them in the English speaking parts of the colony, but there seems to 
be no evidence to this effect. y 

The misfortunes of the year 1847 were not destined to be re- 
peated. The chief emigration agent was able ito make this state- 
ment at the close of the ensuing year: “ The Emigration, of 1848, so 
far as health and condition are concerned, ‘bears a most favourable 
comparison with that of 1847.” ® This report gave the percentage 
of deaths on shipboard ‘and in quarantine as 1.35 per cent. In the 
previous year the rate had been 8.84 per cent. ‘A considerable pro- 
portion of all legislation, however, consists in closing the stable door. 
Both the home and Provincial governments, sought to take some pre- 
cautionary measures for the future, lest by chance a second and 
similar calamity befall. In England an interesting report on the 
whole subject was made at the colonial secretary’s request.“ - The 
commissioners were not sanguine on the subject of remedial legis- 

87 Grey to Elgin, no. 241, June 30, 1848. | 

88 Accounts and Papers, 1847—1848, XLVII. 7. 

‘+80 DL’ Avenir, Apr. 19, 1848. ` ; 

40 Report enclosed with Elgin to Grey, no. 11, Jan. i 1949: C. O., ser. 42, 


vol. 557. 
‘41 Report of Colonial Land and Rintaradion Commissioners, Noy: 20, 1847, 
Accounts and Papers, 1847-1848, XLVII. 31-39. ie 
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lation, and pointed out that British subjects could not be pre- 
vented from going from one part of Her Majesty’s dominions to 
another. Their constructive, suggestions were three in number— 
improved conditions on emigrant ships, a higher colonial emigration 
tax, and an increased tax in the case of ships held in quarantine. 
They recommended as a basic principle that it should be made the 
interest of shipowners to land immigrants in a healthy condition. 
These ideas were elaborated by Lord Grey in a dispatch of De- 
cember 1, 1847. A provincial report also appeared, which drew the 
necessary distinction between good and bad immigration.“ By an 
apparently undesigned coincidence the recommendations contained 
in the two reports were practically identical, and they were soon 
embodied in legislation. 

The existing law was repealed, and replaced by a new one of 
March 23, 1848. The new law increased the emigrant tax from 
five to ten shillings currency per head, and the tax was to be col- 
lected on all immigrants, irrespective of age or country of origin. 
This rate was to be increased by two shillings sixpence currency per 
head for each three days that the ship concerned might be detained . 
in quarantine. The maximum tax on any one immigrant was not 
to exceed £r. Ships arriving after September 10 in any year were 

\ to be penalized. Provisions were made to discourage the immigra- 
tion of the physically and mentally unfit, and something was done to 
improve the environment of the passengers. This law was passed 
when the. immigration crisis was scarcely over, and the Imperial 
government, and probably the business men of the province also, 
considered it too drastic. A certain amount of radical opinion in 
the province, on the other hand, thought it not drastic enough. The 
newspaper, L'Avenir, made the following mournful prophecy in re- 
gard to the new law: “ L’émigration de morts et de mourans qui, 
année dernière, est venue porter la peste sur nos bords, va se 
renouveller cette année, car la loi n’offre aucune disposition pour ar- 
rêter ces flots de pestiférés.” ‘t+ The following year a more moderate 
law was substituted.“* The tax remained at ten shillings; yet the 
law established a kind of imperial preference in immigration, con- 
forming to the wishes of the home government in this fairly impor- 
tant respect. Immigrants from the United Kingdom, coming with 
the sanction of the Imperial government, were to be admitted for two 
| 42 Extract of Report by Committee of the Executive Council of the Provinte, 
Correspondence of the Civil Secretary, no. 4873. 

4811 Victoria, c. 1 (Prov.). 


44 I’ Avenir, Apr. 1, 1848. 
45 12 Victoria, c. 6 (Prov.). 
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' and sixpence a head less than the ordinary rate. Soldiers or pen- 
` sioners and their families, coming out at the oe of the Imperial 
government, were to be admitted free. 

The quarantine law was also changed in 1849. In the same year, 
moreover, a law was passed enabling the government to establish by 
proclamation local and central boards of health, and the law defined 
the nature, power, and duties of such boards. | This law was to come 
into operation in the event that the province were again threatened 
by “any formidable epidemic,’endemic or contagious disease ”. 

The immigration of the year 1847 subjected the colony to a very . 
severe strain, and that, too, at a time when its general economic situ- 
ation was anything but satisfactory. The total population of the 
province in that year, as given in the official Blue Book, was just over 
1,500,000. Of this million and a half, about one-half were English | 
speaking, and it was to the areas inhabited by these latter that the 
immigrants mainly went. So 90,000 immigrants, among whom the 
proportion of destitute was extraordinarily high, landed almost with- 
out warning among a population of less thah seventeen times their 
own number. Of these seventeen colonists per immigrant, nine bore 
the heavier part of the burden. It was, in proportion, somewhat as 
if in the year 1929 more than half a millidn immigrants, most of 
them poverty-stricken, and many of them diseased, had landed in the 
Dominion. Then, as now, a proportion went to the United States; 
` while there were also some arrivals thence. ; There are no statistics 
= to help us here. But there is good reason to think that in this. pe- 
riod the population movements from Canada to the United States, 
and vice versa, came very close to balancing each other.* Quali- 
_tatively the United States got the best of the bargain in 1847, for 
they drew very heavily on the Germans, who were the cream of the 
_ immigrants of that year. . ~ 

England has never had a more academically minded government 
than that of Lord John Russell from 1846 to 1852. It was also 
composed to some extent of devotees—missionaries of the gospel of 
laissez-faire, which was to them a panacea|and could therefore be 
relied on to cure the manifold social and economic ailments occa- 
sioned by a.potatoless Ireland. Probably the most doctrinaire man 
in the government was the colonial secretary. Yet if the influence 
of London was exerted against extensive| relief measures in the 
colony, that influence was a brake on reckless and inconsistent action. 
` The Imperial government much more accurately reflected the Zett-. 
geist than did its colonial counterpart. S ich mistakes as it made, 
also, were well-intentioned, and its princely generosity in finally 


t 


46 Seventh Census of the United States, pp. 120 and 132. 
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paying the bill serves pretty adequately to turn the edge of criticism. 
For the colonist, nevertheless, the famine immigration was a sore 
trial, and he must be pardoned if, in the midst of the crisis, the 
highly theoretical advice of the home government appeared to him 
to be a trifle too detached. Indeed, the case must have seemed to 
him very similar to that of Dr. Johnson’s philosopher, who, when 
informed by a breathless neighbor that the latter’s house was on fire, 
began to discourse calmly and with great erudition upon the nature 
and properties of flame. Had the province been an independent 
state in 1847, it would have had an indisputable right to exclude any 
or all immigration. Yet one may question whether in that case the 
right would have been exercised, since the United States, which was 
nobody’s colony, did not exclude the famine immigration from its 
shores. ‘ 

We have here also a good historical instance of the tendency 
which the public seems to have, to regard an economic problem as 
though it were a political one. The sovereign state could do nothing 
to prevent the potatoes from rotting, and political action could miti- 
gate, but could not entirely relieve, the effects of the catastrophe. 
Famine relief on the necessary scale is an invention of our own 
century. 

For those whose interest is mainly in things political, the whole 
episode is a fine illustration of the problems connected with the gov- 
De of what a recent writer has called the “ Second British 
Empire ar 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTION 


LINCOLN’S F IRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


Ir has long been known + that the concluding ¡paragraph of Lin- 
coln’s First Inaugural Address was based upon a| paragraph written 
by William H. Seward, soon to become his Secretary of State; and 
Lincoln’s revision of Seward’s suggested conclusion has been justly 
praised.” It has not, however, I believe, been pointed out that Sew- 

ard’s paragraph (and to a certain extent Lincoln’ s) recalls, in both 
subject matter and phraseology, the concluding paragraph of Madi- 
son’s well-known warning against the perils of disunion in number 
14 of The Federalist. 

In the original draft, Lincoln’s addes closed |with the senténce: 
“With you, and not with me, is the solemn question of ‘ Shall it be 
peace or a sword?’” Seward suggested the ornission of this pas- 
sage, and he wrote out for Lincoln’s consideratio two separate con- 
cluding paragraphs, the second of which Lincoln jee Here are 
Seward’s comments on the address: 


The argument is strong and conclusive, and ought not to be in | any 
way abridged or modified. 

But something besides or in addition to the argument is needful—to 
meet and remove prejudice and passion in the South, and despondency 
and fear inthe East. | 

Some words of affection—some of calm and cheerful confidence,’ - 


The first of Seward’s suggested conclusions recalls—in idea,, not in 
wording—Jefferson’s First Inaugural and a passage in Seward’s let- 
ter to Lincoln of February 24, 1861, in which he urges Lincoln to 
imitate Jefferson’s procedure and to practice “the magnanimity of 
a victor ”.* 

- There is reason for thinking that Madison’s passage was fresh in 
Seward’s mind. Six weeks before sénding Lin bln his suggestions 
in regard to the address, Seward had made a spe hi in the Senate on 
` the State of the Union. George E. Baker, the editor of Seward’s 
works, gives the following footnote on the fifth page of the printed 
speech: “ The materials and even the form of this part of the argu- 

1 There ig a very full discussion of Seward’s suggestions for revision in 


Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincolm: a History, IXI. 319-343. 
2 See, for example, L, E. Robinson, Abraham Lincoln as a Man of Letters, 


Pp. 144-145. 
8 Nicolay and Hay, III. gar. . oi 
4 Ibid., III” 320. l 
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ment are drawn from the opening numbers of the Federalist.” * “The 
political situation in the winter of 1860-1861 must have caused many 
to recall Madison’s warning, if no other passage in The Federalist. 
That Seward should turn back to the work of Madison and Hamilton 
for arguments for the Union, now on the point of disruption, seems 
just what one might expect. We may infer that six weeks after his 
speech in the Senate he had not entirely forgotten The Federalist 
when he came to revise Lincoln’s address. I give below the para- 
graph of Seward’s which became the basis of Lincoln’s conclusion 
and beside it such parts of Madison’s paragraph as seem echoed by 


Seward and, less plainly, by Lincoln. 


Seward 


I close. We are not, we must 
not be, aliens or enemies, but fel- 
low-countrymen and brethren. Al- 
though passion has strained our 
bonds of affection too hardly, they 
must not, I am sure they will not, 
be broken. The mystic chords 
which, proceeding from so many 
battlefields and so many patriot 
graves, pass through all the hearts 
and all hearths in this broad conti- 
nent of ours, will yet again har- 
\monize in their ancient music when 
breathed upon by the guardian an- 
gel ® of the nation.” 


Madison 


Hearken not to the unnatural 
voice which tells you that the peo- 
ple of America, knit together as 
they are by so many cords of affec- 
tion, can no longer live together as 
members of the same family; can 
no longer continue the mutual 
guardians of their mutual happi- 
ness; can no longer be fellow-citi- 
zens of one great, respectable and 
flourishing empire. Hearken not 
to the voice which petulantly tells 
you that the form of government 
recommended for your adoption is 
a novelty in the political world; 
that it has never yet had a place in 
the theories of the wildest projec- 
tors; that it rashly attempts what 
it is impossible to accomplish. No, 


my countrymen, shut your ears 


against this unhallowed language. 
Shut your hearts against the poison 
which it conveys; the kindred blood 
which flows in the veins of Ameri- 
can citizens, the mingled blood 
which they have shed in defense of 
their sacred rights, consecrate their 
Union, and excite horror at the 
idea of their becoming aliens, ri- 
vals, enemies,® 


5 The Works of Wiliam H. Seward, ed. George E. Baker, IV. 655. 
ë Lincoln adopted, with a change to the plural, a phrase, “better angel”, 
which Seward had crossed out. See the facsimile in Nicolay and Hay opposite © 


page 336, volume III. 
t Nicolay and Hay, IIT. 343. 


8 The Federalist, ed. Paul Leicester Ford, p. 86. ` 
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‘If we did not know of Seward’s recent use be The Federalist, 
we might perhaps regard the resemblances as duel to coincidence or 
to the common stock of political phrases employed by contemporary 
writers and speakers. I do not think Seward was consciously imitat- 
ing Madison, but stylistic influences are often unconscious. The 
verbal resemblances: between the two passages are few, but the styles 
of the two men are so different that the similarity jof certain phrases 
could hardly be due to mere coincidence. Seward’ s “aliens or en- 
emies ” seems an echo of Madison’s “aliens, ia enemies ”; and 
the latter’s “cords of affection ” probably suggested the (ere S 
“bonds of affection”. The’ figure used in Seward’ 's closing sentence, 
notably improved by Lincoln, is clearly his own. Perhaps Madisons 
phrase, “the kindred blood which flows in the veins of American 
ene ” finds an echo in Seward’s “ fellow- re na and breth- 
ren”; and perhaps peward allusion to “ so many battlefields and 
sọ many patriot graves ” owes something. to a “the mingled 
blood which they have shed in defense of their sacred rights ”. 

The resemblance between Lincoln’s® paragraph, and Madison’s is 
less striking, although I might add that a few weeks ago when I read 
Madison's essay for the first time, the conclusion immediately re- 
minded me of Lincoln’s famous conclusion, which should certainly: 
be quoted in this connection. : l 

i 


? 


I am loth-to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must not 
be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not break our 
bonds of affection. The mystic chords of memory, stretching. from every 
battlefield, and patriot grave, to every living heart and -hearth-stone, all 
over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again 
` touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of J nature. 


Duke University. ee ' Jay B, HUBBELL. 
Tue UNITED STATES AND HAWAII DURING THE SPANISH- 
AMERICAN WAR 


‘AT the outset of his administration, Presideht Cleveland evi- 
denced such strong opposition to the acquisition of Hawaii that the 
annexationists, both in Hawaii and in the United States, abandoned 
all hope of attaining their end while he was chief executive. On- 
June 16, 1897, shortly after ‘his inauguration, President McKinley 
submitted to the Senate a new treaty of annexation, which, although - 
supported by a majority of the senators, was unable to command the _ 

® The Cooper Union Speech makes it clear that Lincoln had made some study 
of the framing of the Constitution, but The Federalist is not among the books 


which, according to Herndon, Lincoln used in preparing his| First Inaugural Ad- 
dress. See Herndon’s Lincoln: the True Story of a Great Life, III. 478. 
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necessary two-thirds vote. When, almost a year later, war between 
the United States and Spain appeared imminent, this treaty, the 
ratification of which the Hawaiian officials, themselves conceded to 
be virtually impossible, was still before thé, Senate. In the event 
of an outbreak of hostilities, several courses lay open to the Hawaiian 
_ government: first, a proclamation of neutrality ; second, silence and 
passivity; third, acquiescence in a war-time occupation of Hawaii by 
the United States; and fourth, active assistance to the United States. 

A large and influential group in Hawaii, cpmposed chiefly of 
royalists and foreigners, fearing property loss i Spanish re- 
prisals or’ post-war claims, demanded an immediate proclamation of 
neutrality, even going so far as to urge foreign residents to appeal 
to their respective governments for protection.’ e French com- 
missioner at Honolulu stated his intention of joining\the representa- 
tives of the other powers in action that would w adequate pro- 
tection of foreign residents in Hawaii, a kind of interference that 
the United States could not have viewed with equartimity,* The 
Hawaiian government, however, had no assurance that Spain would 
respect a declaration of neutrality. That nation could ‘argue with 
considerable force that since Hawaii had officially consented to a 
treaty surrendering her sovereignty to the United States, she was, in 
spirit if not in fact, a part of the United States.* The Hawaiian 

o agreed, moreover, that a positive stand for neutrality would 
be interpreted by the United States as nothing short of a slap in the 
ace and would consequently ruin whatever chances remained of 
annexation, the specific end for which the existing Hawatian govern- 
ment had been formed." 

For a time a policy of silence and passivity cava "N al- 
though not very serious, consideration. Such a course, however 
objectionable, was preferable to avowed neutrality. But with the 
òutbreak of hostilities active measures were considered more desir- 
able. To protect Hawaii until such timg as annexation could be 
consummated and to secure to the United States the strategic advan- 

1 Hatch (Hawaiian minister to the United States) to Cooper (Hawaiian min- 
ister of foreign affairs), Apr. 14, 1898. All correspondence herein cited, unless 
otherwise noted, is to be found in the Archives of Hawaii. 

2 Honolulu Independent, Apr. 14, May 6, 9, 1898. 

3 Sewall to Sherman pope nant: Apr. 30, 1898, Department of State, Des- 
patches, Hawaii, XA. 

4 Hatch to Cooper, Apr. 14, 808; Honolulu Pacific Commercial Advertiser, 
June 10, 1898. 

5 Cooper to Hatch, Mar. 30, 1898; “Hatch to Cooper, Apr. 28, 1898; Adver- 
tiser, June to, 1898. 


6 Cooper to Hatch, Mar. 30, 1898; Hatch to Cooper, May 4, 1898; Advertiser, 
June 10, 1898. 
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tages of the islands, a bill authorizing McKinley to use Hawaii for 

war purposes was drafted in Washington by Hawaiian officials and 
sent to Honolulu for approval.” Doubt as to i precise meaning 







'. of this measure, inability to discover whether it had the approval of 
the Washington administration, difference of opinion as to its consti- - 
tutionality, from the /standpoint of both the United States and Ha- 
waii, and fear that stich a step would permanently endanger annexa- 
tion by permitting the United States in the future to-assume control 
over the islands only when it was convenient andj profitable for her 
to do so—all these objections aroused such serious opposition both 
in the Hawaiian , binet and in the legislature that the bill was not 

' even submitted fa the latter body for approval. The joint resolution 
subsequently introduced into Congress appeared |to be a far more 

' satisfactory substitute, although in the event of its failure to pass, 
it was thought that the President of the United | States might find 
authority to se Honolulu for war purposes under the provisions: of. 
existing treaties, That McKinley entertained the idea of resorting 
to occupation by executive action as a last expedient is indicated by 
a statement of Henry Cabot. Lodge, who, when the Senate minority 
was opposing the passage of the joint resolution, wrote: ‘ . I do 
not believe the Senate can hold out very long, fori the President has 
been very firm about it and means to annex the Islands any way. I 
conside the Hawaiian business as practically settled.” ® 

Th¢ fourth possible course, and the one eventually adopted by 
the Hawaiian government, was the rendering of -active assistance to 
the United States prior to and without any definite assurance of an- 
nexgtion. As a matter of -fact, the government of Hawaii at no 
timé favored neutrality and from the beginning lof hostilities was 
eager to do anything within its power to aid the United States.*° 

vertheless, there were several problems that had seriously to be 
Daa before an actual proffer of assistance could be made. The 
if Idest pro-annexation newspaper in the islands, although favoring 
an abandonment of neutrality, wondered how far|“ we the annexa- 
: tionists and the dominant power here, numbering a small percentage 

į of the inhabitants have the right to push men, women, and children, 

T Ibid., Dec. 24, 1898. | 

8 Sewall to Sherman, May 16, 1898, Dipte of State, Despatches, Hawaii, 
XXXI.: Cooper to Hatch, Mar. 30, 1898; Hatch to Cooper, ee 14, 1898; Cooper 


to Hatch, May 10, 1898; ddvertiser, May 16, Dec. 24, 


® Lodge to Roosevelt, June 15, 1898, in Selections from the Corebondenia 
of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry: Cabot Lodge (ed. H. C. Lodge), I. 311. 


10 Undated holograph memorandum of Dole, cop ot e in January, 








1899, and now in the possession of the Historical Commission of the Territory of 
Hawaii; Cooper to Hatch, May 10, 1898. i 
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who largely outnumber us and do not agree with us, into the risks of 
war... "2! The Hawaiian government itself was chiefly puzzled 
to know whether outspoken adherence to the fortunes of the United 
States would embarrass that nation by increasing its war responsi- 
bilities. Not desiring -to take any steps without ascertaining the 
wishes of the United States, President Dole addressed two dispatches 
to the Hawaiian minister at Washington, F. M. Hatch, instructing 
him to sound out McKinley, but before a reply was received, news 
of the outbreak of war came to Hawaii on May 7, 1898. On the 
following day, Dole, as a result of several conferences with his cabi- 
net, sent a telegram requesting Hatch to discover what McKinley 
wanted the Hawaiian government to do, and, in case the latter ap- 
peared to favor such a course, to “tender to the President the sup- 
port of this Government in the pending conflict’, even to the extent 
of negotiating a treaty of alliance? McKinley greatly appreciated 
the attitude of the Hawaiian government and promised to communi- 
cate the wishes of the United States as circumstances should arise, 
but he did not care to go into details concerning the formal offer just 
at that time because he believed that Congress would speedily annex. 
In view of the fact that this proffer of assistance was made before 
the news of Dewey’s victory had come to Hawaii and in the face of 
strong local opposition, it aroused much more sympathy for the Ha- 
watian cause in the United States than would otherwise have been 
he case, and undoubtedly had much to do with the passing of the 
joint resolution.?® 

Several weeks before dig outbreak of hostilities, L. A. Thurston, 
an Hawatian treaty commissioner in Washington, hoping to score a 
point for annexation, suggested to the Navy Department the desira- 
bility of buying ‘all of the available coal in Honolulu for war purposes. 
Immediately Theodore Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, began to dictate letters and send off dispatches for that pur- 
pose. The purchases were consummated, and on April 12, 1898, the 
Hawaiian executive council, on application from the United States 
consul general, voted to allow four additional esplanade lots for 
storage purposes.'‘* Dole considered this action, if not an actual 
- breach of neutrality, a definite commitment to the side of the United 
States, 

11 Advertiser, June 10, 1898. 

12 Cooper to Hatch, May 10, 1898. 

18 Hatch to Cooper, May 22, 26, 1898; Cooper to Hatch, June 10, 1898; Hatch 
to Cooper, May 22, June 12, 1898; Sewall to Sherman, May 16, 1898, Department 
of State, Despatches, Hawaii, XXXI.; Congressional Record, 55 Cong., 2 sess., 


P. 5773. 
14 Hatch to Cooper, Mar. 26, 1898; Dole, Memorandum. 
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With the outbreak of hostilities, Hawaii, realizing that she would ` 
have to pay the price if a Spanish cruiser should appear, extended 
every possible kind of help to the United States,| becoming, indeed, 
a base for operations against the Philippines. movement to put 
a’ battalion of Hawaiian volunteers in Cuba was abandoned only 
when wires came from Washington to the os that more troops 
could not be used. ` During the course of the war three transport 
fleets called at Honolulu, and on every occasion n 3000 to 5000 
men: were fed and entertained for several days. e civilian popu- 
lation did its utmost to cultivate annexation sentiment among the 
soldiers by a lavish display of sympathy and h spitality, and the’ 
Hawaiian governmental officials, hoping that the soldiers would in- 
directly impress upon Congress the desirability of possessing the 
islands, actually turned them loose with an abundance of writing 
material in the house and senate chambers." The Spanish govern- 
ment was naturally not unaware of these violations] of neutrality, but 
under the circumstances the forthcoming protest from the vice consul ` 
at Honolulu received scant attention.?¢ . 

The position of Dewey after his victory at Manila gave an un- 
expected turn to the annexation situation, and since the treaty before . 
the Senate appeared to have no reasonable hope of success, the’ ad- 
ministration supported a joint resolution, which was promptly intro- 
duced into the House on May 4, 1898, and upon which a report was - 
made by the Committee on Foreign Affairs on May 17, 1898. It if’ 
of significance to note that another joint resolution! supplemented by 
an elaborate report, had been introduced by the ‘ie | e Committee on 
Foreign Relations on March 16, 1898, but no furthde r action had been 
taken on it. The languishing of this joint resolution and the intro- 
duction of the successful one almost immediately fter the news of 
Dewey’s engagement, reveal a new appreciation of| the strategic im- . 
portance of. Hawaii. 

- Throughout the ensuing debates in Congress dozens of reasons 
were presented for and against the acquisition re most of 
which had already been discussed at great len during the pre- 
_ ceding five years. The position of the islands with respect to the 
war enabled the annexationists to emphasize three strong arguments, ` 
two ‘of which were new and a third of which, although previously 
considered, appeared in a far stronger light. Fir st, the attitude of 
the United States toward Hawaii was morally a second, 


15 Advertiser, May 18, June 4, 25, July 6, 1898; Coop o Hatch, June 10, 


1898. 
16 Renjes to Cooper, June 1, 1898; Cooper to Renjes, 
to Hatch, June 10, 1898.” 
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Hawaii was indispensable for the successful prosecution of the war; 
and third, Hawaii was necessary for the defense of the Pacific sea- 
board and the Philippines. 

The moral argument pointed to the fact that although the United 
States had given formal notice of the existence of war to the other 
powers, in order that they might proclaim neutrality, and was jeal- 
ously watching their behavior, she was flagrantly violating the neu- 
trality of Hawaii. The position of the United States was all the 
more reprehensible in that she was compelling a weak nation to -vio- 
late the international law that had to a large degree been formulated 
by her own stand on the Alabama claims. Furthermore, in line with 
the precedent established by the Geneva award, Hawaii would be 
liable for every cent of damage caused by her dereliction as a neutral, 
and for the United States to force her into this position was cowardly 
and ungrateful. At the end of the war, Spain or cooperating powers 
would doubtless occupy Hawaii, indefinitely if not permanently, to 
insure payment of damages, with the consequent jeopardizing of the 
defenses of the Pacific Coast! The reply of the anti-annexationists 
was that Hawaii, in return for protection of independence and favor- 
able tariff arrangements, owed many times over whatever favors she 
was conferring on the United States. The latter, moreover, was in 
a position to assume any claims for damages against Hawaii, or to 

pricy prostrate Spain to free Hawai from liability. To be sure, 
the payment of money by the United States would not right a wrong, 
but, on the other hand, it would have been difficult for Spain to fix 
any\damages upon Hawai. Although the islands were admittedly 
flaunting neutrality, they had nothing to do with Dewey’s victory, 
and it could not be demonstrated that they were responsible for the 
loss of the Philippines. It may be concluded, therefore, that al- 
though the moral argument was undeniably a powerful one its appeal 
‘was more emotional than practical. — 

The argument that annexation was imperative for prosecuting 
the war in the Philippines carried, whatever its merits, great weight. 
both in Congress and out. Dewey, surrounded by millions of Span- ` 
ish subjects, was in grave need of reenforcements and not to send 
them to him as speedily as possible would be an act of the basest 
ingratitude. A coaling station in the Pacific was necessary, for there 
were only two ships in the navy that could steam from San Francisco 
to Manila without recoaling. Colliers might be used, but they were 
slow, uneconomical, and dangerously uncertain in rough weather. 

17 For these and the following arguments, see Cong. Record, 55 Cong., 2 3ess., 


pp. 5771-5772, and passim; Appendix, pp. 580, 604, 660, 670; Advertiser, July 1, 
1898, 
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Although the United States had rights to a ing station at Pearl 
Harbor, there was no coal there and the harbor could not then ‘be 
entered by warships. Furthermore, the islands were necessary for 
the health of the soldiers confined on the transpo 
The anti-annexationists, on the other hand, pointed out that it 
would be possible to save more than 400, miles bua the Hawaiian 
route by sailing from San Francisco to the Philippines by way of 
the Aleutian Islands, where the United States already had Kiska, a 
far more commodious harbor than. that of Hoholulu. Although: 
there was not a coaling station at Kiska, it would|be relatively easy 
to send ahead a fleet of colliers and establish one. Furthermore, 
there were a number of ships in the navy that could not sail all the 
way from Honolulu to Manila without exhausting|their coal supply, 
but there was not a single ship that would have to|recoal at sea if it ` 
went from San Francisco to Manila by way of Kiska. In addition; 
the northern route would be a more healthful one for the soldiers. 
The annexationists objected that the Kiska route was undesirable be- ` 
cause of ice, shoals, fog, currents, and storms, ereas in Hawaii 
there were none of these drawbacks, and besides there were shops at 
Honolulu capable of handling almost any repairs. | That these diff- 
' culties were exaggerated was shown by pointing out that the Cana- 
dian Pacific line, which had made the quickest recorded trips for the 
crossing of the Pacific, used the route a little oh of the Aleutians 
-~ summer and winter, and that every vessel leaving San Francisco for 
Japan did not consume the additional three days n essay for touch- 
ing at Honolulu unless it had special business i 
In evaluating the war measure argument it should be ina that, 
assuming the usefulness of the islands for war purposes, it was not 
necessary to annex them to use them. Without possession the . 
United States was receiving every possible benefit from Honolulu 
that she could have received had the islands been aipart of her terri- 
_ tory, and these favors, conferred largely for the [purpose of culti- — 
vating annexation sentiment, would probably not |have been forth- 
coming so graciously if the islands had been exed. It is also 
questiqnable whether or not there was need for excessive haste in 
relieving Dewey. There was no Spanish fleet in Asiatic waters and 
Dewey had Manila at the mercy of his guns. The departure of 
Camara’s fleet from Cadiz on June 16, 1898,18 had no appreciable ~ 
. bearing on annexation, for that event was not'even| mentioned in the 
debates. Nor was the possibility of trouble from |the German fleet 
18 Camara appears to have had no intention of attacking Dewey, even if he 


had reached the Philippines. F. E. Chadwick, The Relattons of the United States 
and Spain: the Spanish-American War, II. 387-388. 
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at Manila more than suggested, and by the time the joint resolution 
passed the Senate, Dewey had received sufficient reénforcements to 
‘insure himself against a German attack. . But even if these two 
threats had appeared to Congress to be serious, help could not have 
been rushed to Dewey any sooner if Hawaii had been a part of the 
United States. It could not be demonstrated, furthermore, that 
Hawaii was indispensable for the relief of Dewey. Colliers could 
have been employed and a coaling station, although it had minor 
drawbacks, could easily have been established on the shorter Kiska 
route. As one Congressman pointed out, if England had held the 
Hawaiian group at the outbreak of the war, the United States would 
have sent relief to Dewey without unusual delay. In short, he added, 
Honolulu was merely a convenience, not a necessity. It must there- 
fore be concluded that annexation was not necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Enthusiasm for Dewey overbalanced the actualities 
of the situation, and the annexationists could hardly be blamed for 
capitalizing this feeling. No better evidence of the fallacy of the 
war measure argument can be adduced. than to point out that with 
the defeat of Cervera on July 3, 1898, the war.was won. Yet three 
days later, largely as a war measure, the Senate approved the joint 
resolution and on the next day it was signed by McKinley. 

The defense argument, which probably received as much attention 

“and carried as much weight as any, was not so much connected with 

the war then being fought as with a future one. For years eminent 
naval and military authority had been advising the acquisition of 
Hawaii as a first line of defense before some formidable power 
should seize it as a base against the Pacific Coast. Prior to the 
Spanish-American War this reasoning had carried little weight, but 
the operations of Cervera’s fleet had struck the civilian population 
of the Atlantic Coast with such terror that the strategic importance 
of Hawaii came to be better appreciated than ever before. Through- 
out the debates the note was constantly struck that although the war 
had added nothing to the defense argument it had put the public in a 
position better to appreciate its force.t® It is significant to observe 
that only two of the sixteen members of Congress from the Pacific 
Coast states voted against annexation.*° 

A less important phase of the defense argument was concerned 
with the Philippines. The possible retention of these islands at the 
close of the war would, many believed, justify the annexation of 
Hawaii, which would be necessary as a base in holding them. But 

19 Cong. Record, 55 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 5773, 5795, 5839; Appendix, pp. 560, 
561, 665. i 

20 Ibid., pp. 6019, 6712. 
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at the time of the passing of the joint resolution it was not at all 
- clear that the United States would keep the Philippines,** and it 
should also be observed that the United States already had rights to 
a naval station at Pearl Harbor. Although the| fear was expressed 
that some other nation, if we did not, might take Hawaii and cut off 
communications with the Far East, such action would have meant 
nothing less than war, so definitely had the Unie States established 
what amounted to a protectorate over the group”? 

It is clear that if the war had not come when lit did and if Dewey 
had not fought successfully at Manila, Hawaii would not have been 
annexed for some years to come, if ever. The moral argument was 
more emotional than practical; the war prosecution argument was 
fallacious; but the defense argument, as far as the Pacific Coast was 
concerned, was relatively sound. -This argument) had been employed 
for decades, and although the war added nothing to its validity, it 
added much to its comprehensiveness and force. 


The University of Hawat. THOMAS A. BAILEY. 


21 Lodge, of. cit., I. 323, 330; A. L, P. Dennis, Adventures in American Diplo- 
macy, 1896-1906, pp. 8o ff. , : 
22 Senate Reports, 55 Cong., a sess., no. 681; Cong. Record, 55 Cong., 2 sess. 
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Lafayette as Commercial Expert 


THERE was not a suspicion of economic determinism in the mo-. 
tives that sent the nineteen-year-old. Lafayette on his crusade to 
America. Patriotism, and the desire for revanche on an England 
that he detested with the passion of a family tradition; glory, and 
the wish to be among the foremost to restore France’s prestige in 
battle against her veteran foe; an incipient respect for liberty and 
justice well enough formed to impress Silas Deane and to write 
home about occasionally to a lonely and puzzled wife—these were 
the emotions that kept him boyishly eager through seasickness, tropic 
suns, wilderness tracts, and Congressional discourtesy. Those who 
sent him or let him go—Broglie, Vergennes, Carmichael, Deane-— 
might have dreamed of empire, commerce, fortune. But he himself 
went forth determined to swim back to France if need be, in order 
to join the French against England as soon as France formally de- 
clared war. He would have liked better to fight in Europe than in 
America. 


e began to feel that tobacco was an important reason for inter- 
national amity or enmity, even if he had not realized its significance 
in creating the war that had just made him famous. For the next 
six years he was the leading advocate of improved commercial rela- 
tions between his native country and the country that had adopted 
him.2 Two long memoirs that he wrote during this period have 
remained unpublished. Perhaps the later one was the manuscript 
entitled Vues sur le commerce de la France avec les Etats Unis de 
l Amérique, that was confiscated along with other papers of Lafayette 
when he emigrated, and was afterwards sent to the Agence Tem- 
poraire des Titres* At any rate, when Lafayette looked for it, 
some years later, he could find no trace of it. Condorcet, he says, 
helped him with the figures, but he himself had forgotten it all, 
“just as D’Alembert, which is more remarkable, forgot his own 


Neer when the war was won and Lafayette was six years older, 


1 Archives Nationales, AE™ 1018, letter dated Camp of White Marsh, Oct. 23, 
1777. This letter is erroneously described as written to the Comte de Broglie. It 
is more likely addressed to Dubois-Martin, Broglie’s secretary. 

2 Cf. Frederick L. Nussbaum, American Tobacco and French Politics, 1783— 
1789, Political Science Quarterly, XL. 497-516. 

8 Arch. Nat., T 1640, no. 61. It is more likely that this manuscript was another 
copy of the memoir printed below. 
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geometry ’.* The only contemporary, or nearly contemporary, de- 
scription of its argument that he knew of was given by Claviére. 
and Brissot in their book on America.® Lafayette tells Constant that 
it was written in 1787, but a letter of Calonne to Jefferson of Octo- 
ber 22, 1786, speaking of the committee that the king had appointed 
on Franco-American commerce, says that: Lafayette has submitted 
to it a plan analogous to one presented by Jefferson to Vergennes.® 
Brissot’s and Claviére’s references to Lafayette’s memoir confirm 
the date, 1786: “ The Marquis de la Fayette proposed last year in 
this committee an abolition of the monopoly of this production [¢.e., 
tobacco].” . 
. In addition to Condorcet, Dupont de Nemours, later a member of 
the finance committee of the Constituent Assembly, seems also to 
have cooperated with Lafayette in the preparati in of this I 786 mein- 
oir. At any rate, Dupont announced to the Constituent Assembly 
on April 23, 1790, that Lafayette “ s'est autrefois livré avec moi à 
un travail étendu ” relative to the tobacco trade!’ : l 
It is undoubtedly this memoir of 1786 which Professor F. L. 
Nussbaum recently discovered in Paris and which, it is to be hoped, 
will soon be published. It is entitled Résumé de; mon avis au Comité 
du Commerce avec les Etats Unis lorsque la question des tabacs nous 


- @ été présentée. It is signed by Lafayette and is accompanied by an 


autograph letter, dated June 1, 1786, to Boulogne, who was at that 
time chairman of the committee. The résumé consists of ten pages 
of careful argumentation against the monopoly Py the farmers gen- 
eral of the French tobacco trade. | 

Lafayette’s earlier memoir is published below. It was preserved ` 
in the archives of the ministry of marine and is now at the Archives 
Nationales (Arch. Nat., Marine B" 460, no. 5), Moreover, it was 
made the basis of a long report to the foreign office, remarks taken ~ 
from letters of Marbois, French consul general in the United States, 
and of Gouverneur Morris being added in the margin for confirma- 
tion or contrast. This report in the archives|of the ministry of 
foreign affairs enables us to fix the approximate} time of Lafayette’s 
memorandum, for some dutiful person has marked it “1783”. Con- 


4 Letter to Constant, dated mercredi (uo month or yepr, in the Van Wickle 
Library of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

6 Claviére and Brissot, De la France et des Etats-Unis (London, 1787), ch. VL, 
sec. I. 

~ 6 Archives du Ministère des Affaires Etrangéres, rrespondance Politique, 

États-Unis, vol. 32, ff. 107-110, Calonne to Jefferson, Fontdinebleau, Oct. a2, 1786. 
The plan of Jefferson is discussed by Nussbaum, loc. ett., pp. 504-506. i 

t Archives Parlementaires, XV. 267. 

8 Arch. Aff. Étr., Mémoires et Documents, États-Unis, vol. 2, ff. 100—103. 
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firmation of this date is furnished by a letter from Lafayette to 
Vergennes dated Paris, December 25, 1783, in which permission 1s 
asked to send Gouverneur, Morris “mon Memoire et l'assurance que 
ma donné [sic] le gouvernement de s'occuper de ce Commerce ”.® 
This letter gives us our dies non post quem. The dies non ante quem 
is fixed by a letter of Vergennes to Lafayette dated June 29, 1783. 
Lafayette had asked the minister on June 17 how he defined a port 
franc. Vergennes replied on June 29, 1783, designating a free port 
as “un lieu où toutes les marchandises tant nationales qu’étrangéres 
peuvent être importées et d'où elles peuvent être exportées libre- 
ment” 3° This information Lafayette afterwards used in drawing 
up his memoir. 

Lafayette’s efforts, coinciding with like activity on the part of 
several other persons interested in Franco-American commerce, had 
almost immediate. results. He had an interview with Calonne, con- 
troller general of finances, before the end of the year, and was in- 
vited by him to Versailles in order to confer on American commerce 
with Vergennes.4* On January 9, 1784, Calonne wrote to Lafayette 


® Arch. Aff. Etr., Corr, Pol., États-Unis, vol. 26, f. 251. It is interesting to note 
that on the same day, December 25, 1783, Franklin wrote to Morris: “ The Marquis 
de Lafayette, who loves to be employed in our affairs, and is often very useful, has 
lately had several conversations with the ministers and persons concerned in forming . 

ew regulations, respecting the commerce between our two countries, which are not 
yèt concluded. I therefore thought it well to communicate to him a copy of your 
letter, which contains so many sensible and just observations on that subject. He 
will make a proper use of them, and perhaps they may have more weight, as appear- 
ing to ‘come from a Frenchman, than they would have if it were known that they 
were the observations of an American. I perfectly agree with you in all the senti- 
ments you have expressed on this occasion.” John Bigelow, Complete Works of 
Benjamin Franklin, VIII. 402. If, as seems probable from Lafayette’s letter to 
Vergennes of this date, the memoir had but recently been written, many of the ideas 
contained in it would appear to have been borrowed from Morris and Franklin. The 
memoir in the Archives des Affaires Etrangéres (see note 7) also indicates this. 

10 Arch. Aff. Etr., Corr. Pol., Etats-Unis, vol. 24, ff. 354—355, Lafayette to 
Vergennes, June 17, 1783; see also Lafayette, Mémoires (Paris, 1837-1838), IL, 
69-71, for a letter of March rọ, 1783, on a similar subject. Arch. Aff. Etr., Corr. 
-Pol., Etats-Unis, vol. 24, É. 411. 

11 Perhaps the Maréchal de Castries, minister of marine, had Lafayette’s memoir 
before him when he wrote on October 23, 1783, to M. de Sourdeval, commissioner of 
ports and arsenals at Nantes, about commerce with America. See Henri Sée, 
Commerce between France and the United States, 1783—1784, din. Hist. Rev., XX XI. 
738-740. De Castries mentions many of the products that Lafayette mentions and 
complains, like Lafayette, of the French method of folding cloth and of short term 
credits extended by French merchants to Americans. It will be remembered that 
Lafayette’s memoir was found among the papers of the ministry of marine. Never- 
theless it seems more likely that this memoir was written later than October, 1783. 

12 Arch. Aff. Etr., Corr. Pol., Etats-Unis, vol. 26, f. asx, letter from Lafayette 
to Vergennes, Dec. a5, 1783. 
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í l 
that the king intended to establish four free ports instead of the two 


stipulated by treaty... By the arrêt of August 30, 1784, several of 
Lafayette’s suggestions on colonial trade were adopted: the number 
of entrepôts in the French islands was increased from two to seven 
and the list of articles that might be imported {was considerably ex- 
tended.** But the question of Franco-Ameri¢an commercial rela- 
tions dragged on. In 1785 Lafayette became involved.in the contro- 
versy on the importation of whale oi} while|the dispute with the 
farmers general about. tobacco still waged. It was logical then: 
that Lafayette should have become an important member of- the 
committee which in February, 1786, began its sittings to consider 
the question of Franco-American commerce and that his memoir of 
1786 should have been of some interest. a letter of August 2, 
1786, Lafayette expressed himself as well content with the progress 
of ‘the committee,!° but, as a matter of fact, the principal difficulties 
in the way of Franco-American commercial amity were not settled 
until the Treaty of Mortfontaine in 1800, in the ; Pierement of which 
Lafayette had but a small share. - 

Lafayette’s interest in the entire problem 1d his understanding 
of the importance of closer economic relations between France and 
the United States—evinced by the memoir printed below and by a 
long series of letters to the ministers of the king and to American 
statesmen—give little support to the belief that the “mysteries of 
vulgar trade and commerce were beyond him ”.* 


A oee 


The University of Chicago. Louis R. GOTTSCHALK. 


Observations sur le Commerce entre la France et les Etats Unis 18 


En sacrifiant à la derniere Guerre et ses trésors et le Sang de ses 
citoyens, la France a dů y prévoir de grands dvantages. Ii en est 
qu’aucune faute ne peut lui ôter, et tandis qu'elle a recouvré sa considéra- 


18 Ibid., vol. 32, ff. 107-110. The treaty of 1778 ( XXX.) promised only 
“one or more free ports ”. 

14 Cf, F. L. Nussbaum, The French Colonial Arrêt of 1784, South Atlantic 
Quarterly, XXVII. 62—78. i 

15 Arch. Aff. Étr., Corr. Pol, États-Unis, vol. 30, ff. 421—421, and ibid., vol. 32, 
ff. 107-110, memorandum of Calonne, dated Paris, Nov. 24, 1785. See also The 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the Unsted States .. . 1783 | . . 1789 (Washington, 
1833), III. 160-164. 

18 Arch. Aff. Rtr., Corr. Pol., Etats-Unis, vol. 32, f. 34, letter to Vergennes, 
Fontainebleau, Aug. 2, 1786. Cf. Albert Mathiez, Laf yette et le Commerce 
Franco-Américain à la Veille de la Révolution, Annales Historiques de la Révolu- 
tion Francaise, nouvelle série, ITI. 474-484, especially page 482. 

17 Brand Whitlock, La Fayette, I. 280. 

18 Arch. Nat., Marine, B? 460, no. 5. This document is not in Lafayette’s 
handwriting, but is signed by him. Accents and capitals are here reproduced as 
they appear in the original. 
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tion, sa rivale perd une partie de son Commerce, un territoire immense, un 
grand nombre de sujets que l’Europe s’empressait a multiplier. La France 
a plus fait encore, elle s'est garantie d'une ruine sûre et prochaine. Aux 
yeux de tout ce qui connait le Nouveau-Monde, il est démontré que la 
veille de la Déclaration d’Indépendance, Vangleterre pouvait s'assurer 
toutes nos possessions Américaines. Mais quoique pour les biens acquis et 
les maux évités, nous devions bénir cette revolution; quoique les leux 
communs de la Critique se reduisent eux-mêmes a savoir si cette force 
inévitable des Etats-Unis, a présent isolée et tranquille, serait mieux placée 
dans sa réunion avec nos rivaux, il est d’autres profits encore qui nous 
semblaient assurés, et que je vois à regret nous échaper. 

Pendant animosité de cette querelle, nos liaisons de Commerce eussent 
été plus faciles; mais si nous avons attendu des concurrens il nous reste 
sur eux des avantages. Non que le Négoce me paraisse une affaire de 
sentiment; les Américains aiment la France; ils sont reconnaissans et 
généreux, et quand on reproche de l’excés à leur haine (au sujet des 
représailles ou des Refugiés,!® par exemple) il serait trop absurde de leur 
reprocher de Pamour pour |l’Angleterre; mais tout Commergant cherche un 
gain, et quoique la politique des Etats-Unis nous soit trés favorable, 
Vinterét mercantile garde l’impartialité. Son influence, il faut l’avouer, 
ira plus loin encore; elle conduira peu à peu des Conseils où les Négocians 
jouent un grand role. Rivaux des anglais, et dans nos manufactures et 
dans notre Commerce Naval, c’est par les mémes moyens qu’un jour s’y 
décidera notre rivalité politique. 

(Juand je parle de nos avantages, je me borne donc a dire que pour 
les premiers essais nous en trouverons dans la disposition Américaine; que 
la nature nous en a donné d’exclusifs, qu’un peu de soin nous en donnerait 

\ beaucoup encore; qu’au lieu de repousser ce Commerce, il nous faudrait 
moins de peine pour en attirer la plus grande partie; que chaque délai, 
chaque faute devient un gain- sir pour angleterre. Car enfin si 
FAmérique n’existe pas pour nous, elle existera pour d'autres, et si cette 
véritů ne vaut pas des sacrifices, du moins vaut-elle une promte et 
bien serieuse attention. 

Interessé de, bonne heure a cette révolution, je dois regretter les 
moindres profits que ma Patrie négligerait d’y trouver. Je dois chérir 
tout ce qui resserre une alliance naturelle que l’interét commun me parait 
exiger. Si J'avais l'expérience d'un Négociant, j’écrirais sur le Com- 
merce avec les Etats-Unis. Il m'est impossible d'y prétendre, et si mes 
reflexións, ou mes rapports mont donné quelques idées, elles sont trop 
imparfaites pour hazarder un Mémoire. Ce que j’ai appris ou pensé, je 
Pai dit aux Ministres du Roi, et cest pour leur obéir que je présente ici 
quelques notes sur cette grande affaire. 


19 This is probably a reference to the reluctance of the American commissioners 
to make any concession regarding ‘the Loyalists in the peace negotiations at Ver- 
sailles and their resentment at the burning of American seacoast towns by the Eng- 
lish. Exactly what is meant by représailles is difficult to determine. It may refer 
to the American desire to annex Canada and to the compensations demanded for 
slaves taken away by Loyalists. Or perhaps the attack upon the Moravian Indians 
and the arrest of an English officer for the “murder” of an American officer are 
meant. See Bigelow, pp. 121-125, 137—139, 204-211. See also the Papers [MSS.] 
of the Continental Congress, vol. 35, Letters from the Comptroller of the Treasury. 
ff. 93-94 (Library of Congress), for a letter from Lafayette on behalf of Canadian 
refugees, 
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Le Commerce du Royaume et celui des Colonies, quoique divisé par les 
Départements, est, dans son rapport avec les Etats-Unis, impossible a 
' séparer. En examinant la premiere partie, l'on voit d'un côté des produc- 
tions crues, et de lautre des ouvrages manufacturés ; ce qui annonce un 
grand profit à cet échange. Si cette vérité demandait un exemple; je 
citerais le grand Commerce des graines de Lin, que les anciennes Colonies 
yendaient à l'Irlande. depuis l'instant où elles étaient plantées jusqu’a celui 
ou l’Amérique recevait des toiles blanchies, l’Irlande gagnait tout à y 
favoriser cette culture. En évitant de nuire au Commerce, nos draps fins, 
nos Soyeries de toute espèce, nos toiles et nos ae de Mode etc. 
trouveront un débit considérable; mais il peut s’augmenter encore par les 
soins; et tandis que les Manufactures moins recherchées s’approcheront 
du gout américain, (car Jai vu qu’d Boston les tétds rondes de-nos clous . 
en empêchaient seules la vente, et que la maniere Irlandaise de plier les © 
toiles, influait sur le débit,) les autres pourraient diminuer la cherté en 
simplifiant leurs moyens, et quelques unes ne perdraient pas a l’adoption 
du principe Anglais, qui n’employe chaque personne qu’à une chose, et 
a chaque chose que le dégré de force absolument nécessaire. I est 
singulier, par exemple, que lorsque la matiere premiere est meilleure, moins 
chére dans nos Colonies, les ouvrages en coton de Rouen depuis la-Paix 7° - 
soient plus chers que ceux de Manchester. Le jprix de notre main 
d’oeuvre, le bon gout, l’intelligence qui nous distinguent, tout nous promet 
et d’imiter, et de surpasser les ouvrages quelconques des Etrangers. 

En formant des liaisons de Commerce, en faisant gouter nos Manu- 
factures, on doit aussi faciliter l’exportation. J’ehtens les Américains 
souhaiter gu’elle soit sur le même pied pour leur yntinent que pour nos 
Isles; ils sont effrayés par cet établissement contre nature des Douanes © 
intérieures.*4, Depuis le moment où l’ouvrage sort de la Manufacture, 
jusqu’à celui où sans ouvrir les caisses, å moins de formalités pires que . 
Vincertitude, on les voit entrer dans le vaisseau, ils se plaignent de ces 
difficultés sans nombres qui affligent également les nationaux. Les véxa- 
tions conduisent 4 la Contrebande, aux friponneries: pour un Etranger 
ignorant la Langue et les usages, elles sont encore plus insupportables. 
Les fabriques Anglaises donnent un plus long crédit, reflexion moins triste 
que les autres, mais qui vaut la peine d'être remarquée. Quant a nos vins, 
nos eaux-de-vie, ils nous donnent sur Angleterre un avantage exclusif. 
Le gout des vins de France augmente tous les jours; ils sont recherchés 
dans le Nord, nécessaires aux pais chauds. Il faudrait étouffer ce Com- 
merce pour que le Portugal, les Açores, et même Madère; soutinssent la 
comparaison. | l i l 

Voilà donc une nouvelle source de richesse qui vivifie nos productions 
et nos Manufactures. Il serait maladroit de la tarir, il est bien plus 
aisé de l’augmenter. Mais cette partie du Nouveau-Monde produisant de 
bonnes denrées et non de riches Métaux, pour faire payer nos Ouvriers, 
- nous devons, à l'exemple de l'Irlande, encourager leurs cultivateurs. 
Tandis que leurs Pelleteries sont renvoyées sous lal forme de chapeaux, 
manchons etc. que nous employons leur excellent] fer, que leurs bois 


20 If Lafayette means by “la Paix” the definitive treaty of peace, this memoir 
must have been written after September 3, 1783. But he probably means the pre- 
liminaries of peace signed January 20, 1783. , 

21 Duties (irattes) were levied not only on goods going in and out of France, 
but also on goods passing from certain provinces of France into others. Cities like- 
wise taxed certain products entering their walls (octrors). 
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reçoivent ici, comme autrefois en Angleterre, outre la construction, une 
addition de voiles, de gréements etc. il faut aussi que leur Indigo, leur Riz, 
leurs Tabacs trouvent en France un marché avantageux. Leur Indigo, 
moins fin que le nôtre, a son emploi particulier. Le Riz Américain doit 
être préféré à celui du Levant, quand même ce Commerce serait bien 
assuré. Larticle essentiel, c'est le Tabac; mais il est anéanti par M™. les 
Fermiers Généraux.?? Sil est une Nation favorisée pour la Morue, il 
ne faut pas oublier que c’est la monnaie de la Nouvelle Angleterre: en 
un mot, si Fon veut que les Américains achetent, leurs moyens de vente 
ne sauraient assez etre multipliés. 

Loin de remplir ce but désirable, notre Sistéme actuel a repoussé leur 
commerce. La difficulté des régles est encore plus facheuse que leur 
cherté. Les Préposés de la Ferme ne peuvent qu’arréter et ne décident 

- jamais. Le tems si précieux au Négociant est consumé par le plus leger 
obstacle, comme il le serait par la plus importante affaire. Ces jugemens 
de la Compagnie, si‘ longtems attendus, varient arbitrairement à chaque 
occasion. En arrivant dans un Port Frangais, on flotte entre la crainte 
d’une déclaration moindre qui fait confisquer, et celle d’une déclaration 
exagérée, qui fait payer pour ce qu’on n’a pas. Dans les Cargaisons de 
Tabac, l'erreur est encore plus facheuse; car en se trompant à son 
desavantage, on est accusé de contrebande, et cette absurdité n’est sus- 
pendue que par un ordre particulier. Sans tirer à conséquence, en rem- 
portant les marchandises, les Américains souhaitent recouvrer les droits 
d’Entrée, et cette facilité leur parait essentielle au Commerce. Celui du 
Tabac est dans ce moment perdu pour la France, et depuis la Paix, il 
n'en est, je crois, arrivé que deux Batimens; encore était-ce un ancien 
engagement, et tous les autres vont en Angleterre, en Hollande, où ils 

, sont payés par les Manufactures. Il y a telle Cargaison qui, après avoir 

\passé neuf mois en France, sans que M™. les Fermiers Généraux voulus- 

ut ni.Vacheter, ni lui permettre d'aller à Marseille ot les Italiens la 
demandaient, est å la fin partie pour Amsterdam. Le bon Tabac se vend 
à present à Philadelphie de 50. à 60. Schellings le Quintal; arrivé en 
France les differentes charges le portent a 54. Livres de notre Monnaye; 
et tandis que dans nos Ports on n’en tire que neuf sols la Livre, il se 
vend, dit-on, seize sols à Londres et a Amsterdam. Mais sans entrer dans 
des détails où je puis me tromper, il est clair que pour lachat de cette 
denrée et pour le débit des nôtres, un Commerce direct est le meilleur; 
que pour s’en emparer, les Etrangers sont capables de tout, méme d’une 
perte momentannée; et qu’a moins d’éclairer le patriotisme de la Ferme, 
Vappat d’un gain passager, ou l’attachement aux vieux usages, pourra 
nuire a nos interéts mercantiles et politiques. 

Depuis longtems ces abus enchainent le Commerce, affligent les 
citoyens, et, de l’aveu général, ils compensent nos avantages naturels sur 
les autres Nations. Je ne prétends pas donner des idées neuves, mais 


22 While there were certain provinces of France which were largely free from 
the control of the tobacco trade by the farmers general, the only real customer of 
the American merchant was the Farm, unless the merchant wished to engage in 
smuggling. A memoir of D’Ormesson, controller of finances, to Vergennes (June 
24, 1783) speaks of Lafayette’s intervention on behalf of an American tobacco mer- 
chant named Ridley, who was obliged to take part of his cargo from Bordeaux to 
a non-French port in order to sell at a profit. Arch. Aff. Etr., Corr. Pol., États- 
Unis, vol. 24, ff. 390~391. See also Marcel Marion, Dictionnaire des Institutions de 
la France aux XVIIe et XVII? Siècles, article on Tabac. 
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| 
“j’indique celles dont les Américains sont frappés. | m'appartient encore 
moins de décider les remédes, mais l’exemple des Etrangers prouve qu'il 
en existe, et je parlerai seulement des Ports francs qu’on a longtems 
négligés, Le Traité en promet deux: Marseille et [Dunkerque le sont de 
tout tems. Au moment de la Paix je représentai que l'Orient convenait 
fort aux Américains. On voulut bien le choisir; je fus chargé de 
Vassurer, et d’annoncer une Lettre en forme, qui n’a point encore paru. 
La conclusion de cette affaire, et l’addition de Bayonne formeraient une 
chaine de quatre Ports, suffisante au Commerce dés Etats Unis. Peut- 
étre vaudrait-il mieux pour nous que tous les Ports de France fussent 
libres; mais sans me permettre une idée étrangere, sans méme faire valoir 
ici et L’ortent et Bayonne, j’ajouterai seulement |que ces dispositions 
devraient étre combinées avec les Ministres du Congrés et leur Consul 
en France.8 | 

Quelques soient cependant les importations d’amérique, la France est 
assez heureuse pour que la balance d’exportations soit de beaucoup en sa 
faveur. Il sagit donc de trouver un payement pour cet excédent, et le 
commerce des Etats Unis aux Isles peut seul le procurer. Lors méme 
que j'aurais de profondes connaissances, je craindrais de risquer un avis 
_ sur cette importante question. Les Négocians Francais y semblent op- 
posés aux Français habitans des Colonies. Le pourjet le contre peuvent, 
dit-on, se soutenir; mais en causant avec des gens| moins ignorans que 
moi, voici 4 peu prés ce qui m’a frappé sur le Commerce Américain. 

Dès que son interét nuit à notre Commerce, il doit être nul aux yeux 
du Gouvernement; Mais je n'en dis pas autant et/de nos cultivateurs, 
denos Ouvriers en France et de nos Concitoyens dans les Colonies. Le 
débit de leurs productions, la prospérité qui en résulte, doivent étre 
balancés avec l’avantage des Négocians et se ainn pour le plus grand 
bien de la chose publique. Il y a moins de dixhuit ans que les chambres 
de Commerce s’opposaient unanimement a toute communication entre les 
Colonies et les Etrangers. Depuis ce tems elles sont devenues tolérantes 
sur quelques articles; elles conviennent même å présent qu'il vaut mieux 
tirer les salaisons d Amérique que d'Irlande. Ce n'est pas sans débats que 
la nécessité fit établir des Entrepots a S**. Lucie et au Mole St. Nicolas. 
Il y a parmi les Négocians une diversité d’avis, et toutes ces refléxions me 
font espérer un sisteme conciliant où |’interet national s’accorderait avec 
celui des particuliers. 

En prenant les chairs salées d'Irlande, nous avions ile rebut des Anglais, 
et la difference de prix et de qualité ne sera pas comparable. Si le Poisson 
d’Amérique se verse dans les Colonies, les Marchés d’Europe, en recevront 
mieux le nôtre. La concurrence peut se rétablir par|des droits modérés; 
mais tant que la subsistance des Négres dépendra des|lois prohibitives, ils 
seront moins nombreux, mal nourris; ils travailleront peu, mourront 
plutôt; et puisqu’enfin on a des Esclaves, ne doit-on pas écouter la double 
voix de l’interét et de Vhumanité? Les droits du Roi, la consommation 
des Manufactures, la culture des Colonies atigmenteraient en proportion 
de la liberté. Les Colons ne sont-ils pas les aan juges sur la nour- 


28 Franklin was American minister to France, 1779-1784, In 1779 Adams was 
appointed to carry on peace negotiations, and in 1781, Franklin, Jay, Laurens, and 
Jefferson were appointed as commissioners to act with him. Jefferson did not go to 
France until 1784, and by the middle of 1783 Laurens had returned to America. 
At the very end of 1783 Adams went temporarily to England for his health. Thomas 
Barclay was the American consul. 
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riture de leurs Négres?, et craint-on qu’ils ne leur donnent du Superflu? 
En recevant la Morue et les salaisons, on recevra sûrement aussi les 
animaux vivans, Merrains, etc. qu’a toujours fourni le Continent 
américain. Je dois observer ici que les Entrepéts actuels exigent un 
cabotage incommode et dispendieux; et si l’on attend quelque ressource 
des Espagnols, j’ajouterai que leur Commerce se réduit a des Chévres, des 
peaux de leurs bestiaux lachés dans les bois, que le manque de fourage ne 
permet pas d’élever autrement. L’Isle Marguerite seule a quelques 
pâturages, mais ce petit objet doit d'autant moins être calculé, qu'elle 
adoptera de plus en plus la culture de nos Isles. Repoussés par nous, 
les Américains encourageraient les Espagnols, et c'est en Manufactures 
Anglaises que ceux-ci se font toujours payer. La négligence des Gardes 
- Côtes rend la Contrebande facile. Parmi ce peuple paresseux quoiqu'il 
puisse promettre, on ne doit compter sur rien qui demande des soins 
personnels ; mais le bois propre aux maisons, aux Bateaux, a la réparation 
des Navires; mais les Merrains les Bois pour mats et vergues; mais enfin 
les provisions salées que rien n’empéchera de tirer des Etats-Unis; Voila 
des objets sur lesquels Jes Espagnols ne peuvent prétendre a la 
concurrence. 

_ Il est impossible de douter que les Poissons, Salaisons, etc. tous les 
articles enfin ci-dessus nommés, ne soient admis dans nos Colonies. Les 
farines offrent une plus grande difficulté, que je suis bien loin de savoir 
resoudre. Les Colons disent que la question sur l'exportation des grains 
étant encore douteuse, on ne doit pas être si affirmatif sur leurs exporta- 
tions aux Isles; que les Négres ne font guères usage de farines; que si le 
vendeur de bled perd, le consommateur, et par conséquent l’ouvrier 
français y gagneront; que les champs se transformeront en vignes; que 
importation intérieure du Royaume offre un débouché; que ‘puisqu’on 
orte tous les jours des farines américaines dans les Ports d’Europe (et 
la France même en a quelques fois regu,) il est cruel d'étouffer l’accroisse- 
ment des Colonies par des priviléges exclusifs, dont l'effet ne sert ordi- 
nairement que les individus. Les Tafhats, les Melasses et les Manu- 
factures de France, passeront des Isles aux Etats Unis; mais ils tiennent 
fort au Commerce des sucres, du moins pour leur consommation. S’ils 
nen trouvent ni chez nous, ni chez les Anglais, ils encourageront a notre 
détriment, ou le Brésil, ou les Colonies Espagnoles. S'ils ont cette liberté 
‘dans les Isles anglaises, ils y reprendront des liaisons que nous devons 
craindre. L’amélioration de nos Colonies doit nous interesser., Ste. 
Lucie, par exemple, est regardée comme un tombeau, et peut devenir une 
Isle florissante. Si lon arrétait la croissance d'une possession ennemie, 
ne croirait-on pas lui avoir fait un grand mal?; et puisque le Commerce 
français ne suffit point au progrès de nos Colonies, pourquoi ne pas laisser 
leur Superflu 4 des consommateurs alliés? 

En indiquant certaines Isles, ou certains Ports, et bornant la proportion 
de sucres sur chaque Navire, ou bien en exigeant des gages d’une 
représentation de cette denrée aux Consuls Frangais dans les Etats Unis, 
n’y aurait-il pas des moyens pour s'assurer que ce Commerce n’excéde pas 
les besoins du Continent, et pour que les Américains ne trouvent aucun 
profit à porter nos Sucres en Europe? On craint des difficultés dans 
l’exécution de ces Réglemens; mais ne doit-on pas en dire autant de toutes 
les restrictions? Si celles ci n’embarrassent pas assez pour faire accorder 
entiere liberté, pourquoi les autres effrayeraient-elles au point d'adopter. 
une prohibition générale? Il est dailleurs raisonnable de tenter des essais; 
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et l’on ne doit pas commencer par ceux qui, faisant perdre un Commerce 
peu connu, nous prépareraient d’inutiles regrets. Lorsqu’on aurait 
examiné ce Commerce sous tous les points de vue| il en resterait encore 
un qui mérite d’étre considéré. Les Etats Unis regorgeant de productions, 
les Isles ayant avec eux des besoins mutuels qui le rapprochent, il est a 
craindre que lé refus d’honnéte liberté n’entraine une licence générale. Si 
tout est également défendu, les Américains et les| Colons violeront tout 
indistinctement; mais l’assurance d'un profit licite,|éloignerait la Contre- ' 
bande, et c'est elle qui entraine les véxations, les anjmosités, qui perd tous 
les droits du Rot, qui détruit toute combinaison en faveur de notre Com- 
merce, et qui défait les liens de la Politique. | 

S'il est juste de ne donner, même a nos plus chers alliés, que le superflu 
de notre Commerce; s'ils ne doivent être employés |qu’a sa prospérité, ou 
bien a celle de nos cultivateurs, de nos ouvriers, eti celle de nos Colonies 
pour lavantage de la Métropole, on serait bien coupable, Sans doute, de 
leur sacrifier le grand interét de notre Navigation. Celle des Colonies, 
détruit, dit-on, plus de Matelots qu’elle nen forme, et généralement les 
Américains n’esperent pas pour la leur un accroissement très rapide. I 
est vrai que dans le moment actuel on se porte avec| empressement sur les 
derrieres du pais, et qu’on est attiré vers les précieuses terres qui attendent 
des cultivateurs. Cette navigation dailleurs sera, |peut-étre, plus chère 
qu’on ne pense. Si le bois est à meilleur marché, ilmen est pas de même 
de la main d’oeuvre, et le cordage est en grande nate importé d’Europe. 
Leurs Matelots sont mieux payés et mieux nourris; leurs batimens durent 
beaucoup moins longtems que les NGtres. Sils se construisent a meilleur 
compte, disent les Américains, les Francais en acheteront une partie qui 
deviendra propriété Francaise. Ils prétendent sann hue plusieurs Nations 
naviguent moins chèrement; ce mest pas -eux que lon doit craindre sous 
ce rapport. | , 

Si j’ai hazardé quelques idées sur le Commerce américain, j’y ai été 
encouragé par les Ministres du Roi, et plus encoré par Pamour de ma 
Patrie et mon attachement aux Etats-Unis. Ces motifs, que j’ai le droit © 
de faire valoir, excuseraient quelques prétentions sur des matieres que 
jentends mal; mais je n’ai pas même ce tort à me reprocher. J'avoue que 
le moindre Négociant en Sait plus que moi, et si quelques unes de mes idées 
paraissaient justes, on doit y croire d’autant plus,| qu’exposées par un. 
ignorant, elles ne sont pas montrées à leur avantage; Je ne donne point 
un Mémoire: je rassemble des Notes qu'on ma demandées sur des vérités 
rebattues, ou sur des opinions américaines que mes jrapports particuliers 
m'ont mis a portée d’entendre.- Tandis que pour laj prospérité de notre 
Commerce, de notre Culture, de nos Fabriques, on facilite notre exporta- 
tion, et que pour assurer un payement, on favorise 'l’importation améri- 
caine, il faudra qu’en soignant notre Navigation, qu’en prévoyant, et ce 
qu’on doit desirer et ce qu'on ne peut empêcher, l’interét de nos Négocians 
se combine avec celui de nos Manufactures et de nos Colonies, pour le 
plus grand bien possible du Royaume. Les Ministres du Roi sauront 
mieux que moi. comment remplir ces objets; mais il] est deux refléxions 





étant ici, il est d’autant plus important de les consulter, que leurs talens et 
leurs connaissances rendent les avis précieux, et que leur opinion influera 
beaucoup sur la disposition des Etats-Unis. 
LAFAYETTE. 
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BOOKS OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


A History of Ancient Persia, from tits Earliest Beginnings to the 
Death of Alexander the Great. By Ropert WiLLtamM ROGERS, 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Drew Uni- 
versity, Professor of Ancient Oriental Literature in Princeton 
University. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1929. Pp. 
XV, 393- $7.50.) 

In his “ Preface, Mostly Personal”, Professor Rogers told of “labors 
so sorely handicapped by ill health ”, how “ before I could begin to write 
weakness, weariness and pain took possession of me, and slowed my 
pace”. “It is the last big book that I shall ever attempt to write”, he 
concludes, “into obscurity I slip away modestly and kindly.” The proph- 
ecy has been in part fulfilled, for a bare year has passed since the book 
was published and Professor Rogers is no more. 

Yet the prophecy is fulfilled only in part, for his death makes the 
more evident the high rank of Professor Rogers among American his- 
torians. In these days of great expeditions from American universities 

‘and museums, when their discoveries are front page news, it is difficult 
to.realize the situation when the first edition of Rogers’s History of 

“Babylonia and Assyria was published in 1900. A few instructors taught 

Old Testament Hebrew and cognate languages, a few articles and even 
books\testified to an awakening interest in Oriental scholarship, but gen- 
eral interest was slight. The History of Babylonia and Assyria was not 
only the first American production in the field of ancient Near Eastern 
history, it was the first American work along Oriental lines to wim inter- 
national recognition since Edward Robinsons Biblical Researches tn 
Palestine a half century before. Its success was immediate; it was re- 
peatedly reprinted and improved until the sixth and definitive edition 
appeared in 1915. -During the early years of the twentieth century, it 
was the outstanding example of American Oriental scholarship and the 
present favorable position of our studies is in no small degree due to 
the deserved popularity of this book. 

Professor Rogers has told us that the present book is a continuation 
of his Babylonta and Assyria. If this was said in apology, it was un- 
needed. The problems of Persian history are in many respects quite 
different from those of Babylonia and Assyria, even as the sources are 
different, but Professor Rogers has handled them in the most capable 
manner. Our sources for Persian history are predominantly Greek and 
it has been inevitable that most students should have considered it from 
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the Greek point of view. To Professor Rogers, Persia is the true suc- 
cessor of that Babylonia and Assyria which he knew so well, and this 
realization colors the whole story. Persia is mh ate an incident in. 
Greek history, it is a mighty empire with the Greeks only on distant 
frontiers. ' ea 

The book comes at an appropriate time, for|we are beginning to 
realize the true meaning of Persia in world history. Persia has been 
recently opened to archeologists and parties of excavators will soon be 
in the field. There will be new discoveries, but for years this book will 
remain the standard. The numerous and beautiful illustrations enhance 
the sense of reality, but it is due to the hand of the aging master, which 
had not lost its cunning to the end, that to the reader as to the author - 
“these men of the long ago have become very real”, “the ghosts of 
Darius, Cyrus, and Alexander are here called to walk again”. 


The University of Chicago. | A. T. OLMSTEAD. 


Sextus Pompey. By Moses Haras, PH.D., tae: in Greek and 
Latin in Columbia University. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1930. Pp. vi, 181. $2.00.) 


Te task of the biographer of Sextus Pompey is not an easy one. 
The extant evidence of his life before the battle of (Munda is meager and 
at times obviously incorrect. For his public life lthe material is more 
abundant but no more accurate and certainly hostile jin tone. Dr. Hadas's 
contributions to a more harmonious account of the earlier years include 
the fixing of Sextus’s birth “in June or July of 76, but not in 75”, the 
support of Cicero’s favorable opinion of Sextus’s is ie attainment (Ep. 
ad Att. 16, 4, L, Contra Vell. Pater. 2, 73, 1.), a reconstruction of his 
movements in the year 49 B.C., and a statement of his position among 
the republicans who opposed Caesar at Thapsus. Much of this work is 
convincing, but credulity weakens with the increasing use of inferential . 
treatment. When fifteen inferences in three paragraphs culminate in the 
statement that “ Cornelia and Sextus left Brundisium between February 
26 and March 4, 49 B.C.”, one wonders whether the charms of the destina- 
tion offer adequate compensation for the hazards of fhe journey. 

The author’s desire to defend Sextus has not blinded him to the faults 
of his hero. The murders of Bithynicus and of Murcus are justly con- 
demned. The dilatory character of Sextus is criticized again and again. 
The doubtful reputation of many of his followers is Admitted, although he 
notes, with justice, that the pirate freedman, Menas, was also welcomed 
and even entertained by Octavian. In one instance, apology appears un- 
necessary. Why attempt to excuse Sextus for posing as the son of Nep- 
tune when the great Julius, the brilliant Antonius, and the astute Octavian 
(divi filius) were willing to admit their close relationship to Olympus? 

On the other hand, Sextus deserves credit for a list of respectable aims 
and motives. Opposition to the “tyrant” Caesar|and to the no less 
tyrannical triumvirs was not a sin. Pietas was a virtue which both he 
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and Octavian professed. “Rehabilitation in the esteem of the world”, 
and even self-preservation are not to be condemned as motives. Sextus’s 
generous treatment of the proscribed, the modest character of his demands 
for reinstatement, were admirable. The loyalty of his father’s friends, 
and the constant sympathy of a group in Italy speak for him. Excellent 
documentation, a bibliography of seventy titles, and a generous index com- 
plete this useful study. 


The University of California. J. J. VAN NOSTRAND, 


Julian the Apostate. By W. Douc tas Simpson, M.A. D.Litt, 
P.S.A.Scor., Librarian of the University of Aberdeen. (Aber- 
deen: Milne and Hutchison. 1930. Pp. xi, 126. 7s. 6d.) 


SINCE the eighteenth century there has been abundant recognition of 
the moral greatness of the Emperor Julian. The new narrative and dis- 
cussion by W. Douglas Simpson, as a biography, is tersely complete. It 
has literary charm, ardor of appreciation, and dramatic construction. 
Simpson’s purpose was to give in compact brevity an account of Julian 
in all his varied aspects and in relation to his times. It is not a compila- 
tion, but a work based’ on independent critical study of the sources, Am- 
mianus, Libanius, Gregory of Nazianzus, Julian’s own works, with a 
judicious use of important modern contributions in various languages, 
including some obscure German gymnasial dissertations. l 

No account of Julian can be a mere recital of facts. Between Con- 
stantine’s recognition of Christianity and the suppression of pagan wor- 

hip by Theodosius this startling effort to give the control of the world 

‘ a purified Hellenism excites inevitable discussion of motives and 
political possibilities. Simpson’s interpretation.of the man and the situ- 
ation is in substantial accord with what to many of us is the model ver- 
dict, the brief and convincing treatment in Gaston Boissier’s La Fin dit 
Paganisme, but what he writes stirs us more deeply to a sense of the 
tragic drama of this great life so soon cut off. In his moving story of 
Julian’s end he carries the reader to an emotional height that can but 
assent to an utterance expressing this author’s relation to his theme: “ In 
these terrible closing days of his stormy life, Julianus contra mundin 
scales a pinnacle of tragic grandeur; and from that height of lone achieve- 
ment his figure, at once so grand and so pathetic, has haunted and fasci- 
nated mankind ever since.” These pages, we may note, make no men- 
tion of the suspicion that the emperor’s fatal wound came not from a 
Persian but a Roman lance or of the debated surmise that the lance may 
have been wielded by a Christian hand. 

Some of Simpson’s comments may fall short of acceptance. Blaming 
Julian for failing to read aright the signs of his times he is rather too 
loud in praise of Theodosius. While, he says, the triumph of orthodox 
Christianity was inevitable, “it is the glory of Theodosius that he fore- 
saw it and helped forward its consummation’. As for the spiritual con- 
ditions of the Empire in the earlier centuries, the sweeping assertions of 
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page eighty-four are overdone and the statement |(p. 68) that the Jews 
indulged in no missionary propaganda should be limited to a period 
‘when that was a fact. There are signs also that Simpson is not expert 
in the field of philosophy and the history of Christian dogma, but men- 
tion of such matters must be subordinated to the ri cognition of our debt 
to him for a vital and most interesting historical study. 


Lowell. | F. A. CHRISTIE. 


L'Islam. Par Henr: Massé, Professeur a lÉcole Nationale des 
Langues Orientales. (Paris: Colin. 1930. Pp. 221. 10.50 
fr.) | j 


Les Anciennes Civilisations de l'Inde. Par Gaston COURTILLIER, 
Chargé de Conférences à la Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg. 
(Paris: Colin. 1930. Pp. 216. 10.50 fr.) 


Bots these books belong to the Collection Armand Colin, a series of 
brochures (about 200 small pages) similar to the well-known Sammlung 
Goschen in Germany, touching on all fields of human knowledge, and 
designed to present the results of scholarship in simple, popular form. 
Its motto is Vulgariser sans abaisser. The books |contain general bibli- 
ographies, chiefly limited to works in the French language. There are 
` no notes, no indexes, and practically no references.) Obviously their ap- 
_ peal is more to the layman than to the specialist. 

Yet even a specialist may profitably read what|so good a scholar as 
Henri Massé says in summing up the salient points of the history of 
Islam. His six chapters deal respectively with the origin of Islam—its 
background, and the prophet’s life; the Arab h remony, down to the 
eleventh century, with interesting remarks on the administrative services 
of the caliphs; the foundations of the Law—Koran, Sunna, traditions 
(hadith), and jurisprudence (fiqh); dogma and law, a brief account of 
Moslem theology, ritual, and religious customs; religious and philosophic 
evolution, dealing chiefly with sectarianism through the ages; and the 
Turkish and Persian hegemony, to which is appended a very brief allu- 
sion to Mogul India and to such modern movements as Wahhabism and 
Babism. Naturally, India and the Far East receive scant attention; the 
brevity of the book makes this inevitable. ' It is at least authoritative and 
_readable, even if it can hardly be said to contain an ing essentially new. 

M. Courtillier gives, in equally brief compass, a/sketch of the history 
of Indian civilization down to and including the a dynasty and the 
contemporaries of Kalidasa, that is; roughly the sixth century A.D. It 
is also readable; perhaps not quite so authoritative. There are, at any 
rate, a number of minor slips which make a disquieting impression; for 
example, the author of the celebrated Arthasastra ig repeatedly named as , 
“ Kautillya ”, which is not his name (that is Kautilya, or possibly Kau- ` 
talya)..but a derivative adjective. One has the feeling that the book is 
based mainly on secondary sources; it hardly shows) that sure mastery of 
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the field which is desirable even in a popular manual. The judgments 
and opinions expressed are generally conventional and traditional, and 
in some cases even antiquated. In English, at least, there are better 
manuals. 


Yale University. FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 


L Industrie de la Lame a Bergues-Saint-W inoc: une Industrie Ur- 
baine du XIV® an XVII? Siècle. Par E. Coonnarrt, Agrégé de - 
l'Université, Docteur ès Lettres. (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. 1930. Pp. 112. 20 fr.) 


La Draperie-Sayetterie d’Hondschoote, XIV*-XVIII¢ Siècles: un 
Centre Industriel d’ Autrefois. Par E. COORNAERT, Agrégé de 
l'Université, Docteur és Lettres. (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. 1930. Pp. xxxv, 520. 75 fr.) 


THESE careful studies are a welcome addition to the somewhat re- 
stricted group of local monographs on the woolen and worsted industries. 
They are important not only for the thorough scholarship of the author 
and the wide range of his interests, but also for the light thrown. upon 
conditions in the great Flemish textile district. Until the last decade, 
monographic and special literature was much more abundant for England | 
and Germany than for the Franco-Flemish woolen centers. These mono- 
graphs contribute notably to the establishment of a better proportion 
among the regional studies available. The studies are based upon a full 


‘utilization of the extraordinary resources of the local and national archives, 


which have presented such special linguistic dificulties to foreign scholars 
that the records have received less attention than they deserve. 

The administrative and economic organization of the industries is 
presented with notable discrimination. Both centers conform to the rural 
rather than to the urban type, in respect to the informality of administra- 
tive regulation and in respect to the lack of the sharp occupational speciali- 
zation commonly found in the large urban centers. Capitalistic tendencies 
appear later and do not dominate the entire manufacture even in the late 
sixteenth century, at the height of expansion. Industrial use of credit | 
appears only on a small scale, and Hondschoote continued to transact 
most of its trade on a specie basis long after the great towns had become 
a part of the general European market for bills of exchange. 

The administrative organization of the crafts is described in unusual 
detail, so that familiar functions are made vital by being put in their 
full contemporary setting, without schematic simplification. The work 
of the wardens is portrayed with unusual sympathy. On all these 
matters the documentation is surprisingly full. - 

The author’s interests in the technical and geographical problems are 
less usual, and constitute a distinctive contribution of great significance. 
He asks himself why the industry at Bergues should show less economic 
strength than the industry of its politically less important neighbor, the 
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village of Hondschoote. Why, too, should ae ance rise to such a 
commanding position in the production of a specialty in the midst of a 
region in which the general advantages for the production of textiles were 
widely diffused? Although the sources have been |studied with constant 
regard to these problems, the author hesitates to commit himself to any 
simple answer. He feels that-the solution turns on the combination of 
many factors; some political, ‘some: economic. As these localities each 
- represent important types, and as their history is deeply involved in the 
competition between worsteds and woolens, the record of their growth 
and decay possesses more general significance than|is commonly the case 
with a local monograph. The author has made a) substantial contribu- 
tion to the history of the textile industries. 
Harvard University. ÅBBOTT Payson USHER. 
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BOOKS OF MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Obedience tn Church and State: Three Political Tracts by Stephen 
Gardiner. Edited, with an Introduction, Translation, and Notes, 
by PIERRE JANELLE, Agrégé de l'Université, Professeur au Lycée 
Kléber Saint Jean, Strasbourg. (Cambridge: University Press. 
1930. . Pp. Ixx, 221. 15s.) ` i 

M. JANELLE has made a very valuable contribution to the study of 

Tudor thought by reprinting Gardiner’s treatise on|the royal supremacy, 

the De Vera Obedientia, hitherto accessible only i a few libraries, and 

by adding to it two previously unpublished tracts Ka one an 
answer to Pope Paul IIIs denunciation of Henry VIII. for the execu- 
tion of Bishop Fisher, the other an argument with Bucer. Of the Eng- 
lish translations, two are of the sixteenth century. 

Much of the introduction is devoted to a discussion of the time and 


circumstances in which the tracts appeared. Here one or two corrections. 


are needed: Francis I. sent the papal brief to Henry VIII. by a special 
ambassador, Jean de Dinteville, who arrived at the| English Court on or 
about -September 19, 1535, and was given leave to depart September 27. 
. Gardiner was appointed ambassador to France, to discuss the matter with 
Francis I., on'or shortly before October 1. Hence his letter to Crom- 
well, announcing the completion of both the De Vera and the answer to 
the brief, dated simply ‘ Winchester this Sunday ”, appears to have been 
correctly assigned to_September 26, 1535, by J. Gairdner. Moreover, the 
copy of the De Vera taken by Edward Fox to Germany in October, 1535, 
seems to have been a manuscript, not a printed copy; and it is probable 
that the copies mentioned by Cromwell, November f9, were the first off 
the press, for Chapuys, imperial ambassador in England, did not secure 
a copy till early in December. M. Janelle writes me that when he was 
preparing his introduction he was unaware of a of these contempo- 


rary references, and that his statements on these matters should be revised. 


accordingly. 
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In the latter part of the introduction the relation of the three tracts 
to Gardiner’s personal views is considered. As M. Janelle well says, 
Gardiner’s motives in siding with the king against the pope “can only 
be guessed at ”, and his guess is perhaps as good, and certainly as interest- 
ingly put, as any other. He agrees on the whole with the guess made by 
some of Gardiner’s contemporaries, that a mixture of fear and ambition 
accounts for the De Vera, and that the views expressed in it are therefore 
not entirely sincere; yet he discerns in it, as in the other tracts, certain 
views consistently held by Gardiner throughout his life. The thesis is 
ably presented, but not in all points so carefully documented as one could 
wish. The most suggestive, and perhaps the soundest, part of M. Ja- 
nelle’s introduction is that which considers wherein Gardiner, in his 
attitude toward the papacy, was consistent with himself throughout his 
career (pp. |x ff.). 


Cambridge. r" J. A. MULLER. 


Gustav Adolf. Von GrEorG Wittrock. Aus dem Schwedischen 
übersetzt von Dr. Phil. Tonr Scum. (Stuttgart: Friedrich 
Andreas Perthes. 1930. Pp. 391. 12 M.) 


THIs important study on the reign of Gustavus Adolphus was origi- 
nally published in 1927 as one of the volumes in the cooperative Sveriges 
Historia till Våra Dagar. Its author, already known to students of 
Swedish history, here combines his own investigations in the Stockholm 
archives with a critical exploitation of the vast literature on this period. 

is book may well pass as one of the most comprehensive and authori- 
tative studies on the greatest of Sweden’s kings which we have from the 
pen of a Swedish historian. Since it is part of a larger collection the 
volume is less a biography in the narrower sense than a history of the 
domestic and foreign affairs of Sweden during the reign of Gustavus 
Adolphus. . 

Almost simultaneously there appeared in Germany another brilliant 
study on the great Swedish statesman and warrior, based on extensive 
studies in almost all the important archives of northern Europe, by 
Professor Johannes Paul, of Greifswald (Gustav Adolf, 2 vols., Leipzig, 
Quelle and Meyer, 1930). Since both the Swedish and the German 
historians arrive at their conclusions quite independently of one another, 
a comparison between the two studies will be instructive. Each reveals 
a freedom from national bias and a detachment which, as anyone familiar 
with the German literature on this period will know, has not always 
been easy for Germans. Wittrock is more illuminating by a good deal 
on the economic, social, and constitutional history of Sweden, while 
Paul presents a more sharply pointed and detailed analysis of the foreign 
policy of Gustavus Adolphus. They are in substantial agreement on all 
the points in the history of Gustavus Adolphus which have been hitherto 
regarded as controversial. Perhaps the best touchstone of the value of 
the two books as compared with their predecessors is the problem of the 
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‘intervention of Gustavus Adolphus in the Thirty Years’ War. On this 
point both studies constitute a decisive reaction against J. G. Droysen’s. 
Gustav Adolf (1870) and Moritz Ritter’s Geschichte des Dretssigjahrigen 
Krieges (vol. III, 1908). Wittrock and Paul concur in regarding 
Droysen’s formula, according to which the statesmanship of Gustavus 
must be explained on purely political grounds, as inadequate, Both in- 
sist that for Sweden the situation from 1626 to 1632 was such that 
religion was as essential an ingredient in Swedish politics as economic 
affairs are in the diplomacy of the twentieth century. Both agree in 
regarding Gustavus’s intervention in Germany in 1630 as the natural 
outgrowth of his war against Poland. They also agree that the decisive 
turn in his policy came in 1626 when he shifted) the scene of his war 
against Poland from Livonia to what is now the Danzig Corridor with 
the avowed intention of being within marching distance of the German 
theater of the war. The support which Gustavus] sent to Stralsund has 
its counterpart in the army which Wallenstein sent to Poland to stiffen 
the resistance of Sigismund, and the Swedish landing on the Pomeranian | 
coast is described as the necessary extension of the same military opera- 
tions (Wittrock, p. 195). In like manner both historians find it neces- 
sary to combat Moritz Ritter’s contention that Gustavus came to'’Germany 
as a conqueror with definite plans of. conquest, although Wittrock (p. 
282) is somewhat less explicit on the point than Paul. It was first after 
the battle of Breitenfeld, as Wittrock: points out, that Swedish policy 
assumed an aggressive character. Then, indeed, idid Gustavus demand 

Pomerania for Sweden and unfold his Po ofja confederation of all 
the Protestant princes of the empire under the | political and military 
leadership of Sweden (Wittrock, p. 357). In his discussion of the 
statesmanship of Gustavus in this last period Wittrock exercises all the 
restraint which the nature of the materials and the uncertainty of the 
situation require. A thoughtful perusal of his book forces on the reader 
the impression that the death of Gustavus Adolphus at Lützen was a 
calamity not only for Sweden but for Germany also. 


Ohio State University. Mo L. Dorn. 


James Wolfe, Man and Soldier. By W. T. Waucu, M.A., Kings- 
ford Professor of History, McGill University. (Montreal and 
New. York: Louis Carrier and Company. 1928. Pp. 333. 
$5.00. ) 

Wolfe in Scotland m the °45 and from 1749: to 1753. By J. T. 
FINDLAY. (London: Longmans, Green and Company. 1928. 
Pp. x, 328. $6.00.) | 

Wolfe and North America. By Lieutenant Colonel F. E. WHITTON. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1929. Pp. 322. $4.00.) 
Ir is only within relatively recent years that | Wolfe has come into 

his own with the historians. Nearly seventy years ago the publication 
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of Wright’s The Life of Major-General James Wolfe provided the first 
adequate biography of the skilled soldier who slightly more than a century 
before had led the British forces to victory on the Plains of Abraham. 
Since that time much new material relating to the life of Wolfe and to 
the campaign which terminated in the surrender of Quebec has become 
available. Dr.'Doughty in his exhaustive work, The Stege of Quebec, 
and in his admirable edition of Knox’s Historical Journal of the Cam- 
paigns in North America, and Colonel William Wood in The Logs of 
the Conquest of Canada, have produced significant new material for the 
biographer and the historian. There was, therefore, a place for a new 
biography such as is presented by Professor Waugh and for a survey of 
the American campaigns of the Seven Years’ War such as has been made 
‘by Colonel Whitton. Mr. Findlay, through his own investigations, has 
-added much new and interesting information regarding the earlier career 
of Wolfe. ; 

The foreword to Wolfe in Scotland—a work published posthumously 
—-jndicates that the volume was indeed a labor of love, the result of a 
London journalist’s pursuit of a hobby, after retirement from active pro- 
fessional life had provided ample leisure. The letters of Wolfe written 
from Scotland form the basis of the study. These have been supple- 
mented by extensive and minute investigations into local records at 
Glasgow, Perth, Dundee, and other places where Wolfe was stationed 
“2 with the 2oth regiment of foot. His connection with this unit became 

No real significance. Through various changes in the senior command 
he youthful Wolfe was the actual commanding officer during the years 
from 1749 to 1752, and was given an opportunity to apply his own 
theories regarding the discipline and management of an infantry regi- 
ment. The 20th became recognized as one of the smartest and best 
disciplined units in the army, a distinction which reflected such credit on 
Wolfe that he was justified in making observations in a letter to his 
mother on the fact that he “should be thought, as I generally am, one of 
the best officers of my rank in the service”, and that he was “ not at all 
vain of the distinction ”. 

Wolfe abhorred the Scottish climate, and doubtless with reason, for 
the cold, gnawing winds made serious inroads on his delicate constitu- 
tion. He was not enamored of the Scottish race, yet he did conceive an 
admiration for the splendid fighting qualities of the Highlanders, Writ- 
ing to his friend Rickson in Acadia in June, 1751, Wolfe suggests the 
use of Highlanders in Indian warfare and for outpost duty in America. 
“They are hardy, intrepid, accustomed to a rough country, and no great 
mischief if they fall... . If this sentiment should take wind, what an 
execrable and bloody being should I be considered, here in the midst of 
‘Popery and Jacobitism, surrounded on every side as I am with this 
Itchy Race.” Five years later when war had broken out with France, 
a proposal that Highlanders should be enlisted in the overseas service 
of the kingdom was made to Pitt by the Earl of Albemarle, formerly 
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Wolfe’s colonel, “whose knowledge of Scotland”, according to Mr. 
Findlay,’ “was as slight and superficial as Wolfe’s was intimate and 
experienced”. ‘There is, therefore, reason for; attributing to Wolfe 
credit for a departure in policy which resulted in drawing on the,man 
power of the Highlands of Scotland for the campaigns before Louisburg 
and Quebec in 1758 and 1759 and in every war) in which the kingdom 
‘subsequently became engaged.’ pe i 

~ Colonel Whitton’s book does not attempt to !break new ground but 
does present an: admirable survey of the American campaigns of the 


Seven Years’ War and of the influences which determined their course | 


of development. With justification he takes issue with an assumption 
made frequently that France possessed an advantage over England in 
America by reason of the concentration of authority in New France and 
the lack of united purpose and command in thd English colonies. He 
points out that there was paralyzing friction between Vaudreuil and 
Montcalm and that after the appointment of Pitt Te was a high degree 
of centralization of authority in the direction of the British campaigns. 

Wolfe’s success at Louisburg led to his appointment to the command 
of the expedition against Quebec—another land and water operation of a 
type of which the senior officers of the old ay, had no experience. 
Colonel Whitton gives ample credit to Admiral] Saunders for his loyal 
aid to Wolfe and for his splendid coöperation duting the course of opera- 
tions before Quebec. The work of the navigators, in particular, in 
piloting the fleet through the Traverse mau praise, for with little 


i 


_ difficulty they achieved what the French thought to bé impossible. a 


Professor Waugh’s biography of Wolfe was intended for the general 
reader. It is written in a most attractive style bad although the author 
modestly disclaims it to be a work of original jresearch, it incorporates 
the findings of the latest research. Although his treatment of Wolfe's 
Scottish experiences is necessarily more limited! than Mr. Findlay’s and 
his survey of the American campaigns more summary than Colonel Whit- 
ton’s, yet Professor Waugh’s conclusions are in line with those of the 
two special treatises. This biographer makes Wolfe a living person, a 
person differing fundamentally from the senior officer of his day in 
mental outlook and in his attitude toward his profession, one whose 
peculiarities created misunderstanding and enmity, yet for whom, one 
can realize, his few intimate friends conceived hn abiding affection akin 
to devotion. . 

The publishers are entitled to much credit for the excellence of the 
art of bookmaking displayed in this-work. One may predict with as- 
surance that this volume will be accepted as the standard biography of 
the great soldier to whose genius Britain owed the acquisition of Canada. 


Queews University. 


D. McArtHurR. ~~~ 
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Constituttonal History of the First British Empire. By A. BERRIE- 
DALE Kert, D.C.L., D.Lrrr., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, and Advocate, Regius Professor of Sanskrit and Compara- 
tive Philology, and Lecturer on the Constitution of the British 
Empire at the University of Edinburgh, formerly Assistant Sec- 
retary to the Imperial Conference. (Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1930. Pp. x1, 443. $7.00.) 


ProFEssor KeiTH has written this volume as a textbook which might 
serve “as an introduction to the study of the revival and development 
of British colonial policy”. He has not attempted to present any con- 
siderable body of new material, but has based his work mainly upon the 
investigations of standard authorities, amplifying his statements with 
references to the more accessible printed sources. The three sections of 
the book deal successively with the “ Evolution ”, the “ Zenith”, and the 
“Decline” of the imperial constitution and touch, at least, upon all the 
more important aspects of constitutional organization and imperial con- 
trol from the beginnings to the American Revolution. The concluding 
chapter treats of the Quebec Act and the province of Senegambia. 

To most readers the possible usefulness of this book as a convenient 
summary for reference purposes will be quite as important as its avail- 
ability as a textbook. In either case, unfortunately, the volume can be 
used only with great caution. Errors in detail are perhaps inevitable 

Es in a work of this character, and several occur. But more serious are the 
‘frequent statements that are only half true or are so ambiguously 
phrased as to be misleading. Typical examples of such unguarded or 
loose, statements are to be found in references to the composition of the 
Massachusetts council after 1691: to the quorum in provincial councils; 
the initiative in legislation; the military authority of the secretary of state; 
and the development of the appellate system. In these and many other 
instances the unwary reader is likely to gain a definitely false impression 
of the facts. ; 

Professor Keith is at his best in the last part of the book, in which 
he is concerned less with the machinery of government than with ques- 
tions of constitutional authority. American historians will recognize his 
efforts to be scrupulously fair to both sides in the final struggle and 
most of them will probably accept his conclusions as to the legality of 
the British position. This section of the book is distinctly thought- 
provoking. But the reviewer, at least, can not escape the feeling that 
the treatment is too narrowly constitutional for an adequate interpretation 
of the period. The book does not convey a clear impression of the 
colonial point of view. It emphasizes the very obvious shortcomings of 
the assemblies without stressing equally their growth toward political 
maturity. The author seems unable to understand the colonial objec- 
tions to many British regulations. He can not see, for example, why 
the colonists thought acts to restrict the importation of British felons 
were “Jaws most wholesome and necessary for the public good”. 
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The book is seriously wanting in literary form. Sentences are often 
so long and involved as to lose their meanings, pronouns are introduced 
without reference to their antecedents, and word vider is harshly wrenched | 
from the normal. One is constantly irritated by such slips as: “ No new 
court or judicial office could be created without the royal order; all 
writs must run in his name” (p. 110). Moré serious, because more 
open to misinterpretation, are such deviations From normal’ usage as: 
“New York affords a very interesting contrast to Pennsylvania and 
also to New Jersey, though the latter colony was an offshoot of the 
former” (p. 92). The whole’ volume shows evidence of hasty and _ 
careless composition. $ 

The increased interest of British writers the problems of the 
“First Empire” is indeed welcome to jess but this book. leaves 
one with a distinct feeling of disappointment. 

Yale University. . LeonarD W. LABAREE. 
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Royal Government in America: a Study of te British Colonial Sys- 
tem before 1783. By Ltonarp Woops i BAREE, PH.D. [Yale 
Historical Publications. Studies. VI.]/ (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1930. Pp. xii, 491. $4.50.) : 
THIS is a well-balanced, temperate, thoroughly documented compara- i 

tive study of royal government in the aia insular provinces of 
America, from about 1675 to the American Revolution. The author’s 
justification for starting with 1675 is that the provincial system had 
not taken form until that date. The work is based on 4 wide variety of 
sources, printed and manuscript, the latter consisting mainly of colonial 
office records in London. The great value i the treatment before us 
lies in the broad view which it offers of the application of royal authority 
in such widely scattered provinces as. New Hampshire; Virginia, Jamaica, 
and Barbados. With an impressive array of illustrations, Mr. Labaree 
reveals that the constitutional struggles taking place in the islands exactly 
parallel those on the continent. They are, indeed, the same. In some re- 
spects the insular colonies were in the forefront in the contest with the 
royal power. It will disturb some, perhaps, to read that to the assembly 
of Jamaica “goes the credit for one of the earliest victories over the 
prerogative and one of the most important fbr the development of the 
colonial constitution ”. | | 

_ The author has elected to stress mainly the actual governmental sys- 
tem, administrative, legislative, and judicial in the royal colonies. Ref- 
erences to other phases of the colonial system, such as commerce, land, 
militia, religion, and imperial unity, are made incidentally. Within the 
limits of a brief review it is possible to note only a few high spots of 
this treatise. Mr. Labaree analyzes those ftindamental instruments of 
royal authority, the governor’s commission and instructions, and then 
proceeds in a series of ten chapters to show the relationship of these to 
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‘attempts to assign credit for the success of the provincials in overriding 
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the actual operation of royal government. So far as the commission 
and instructions are concerned, the author tells little that is new. ‘Yet 
an analysis of these documents is a necessary preface to the development 
of his theme. His contribution, in the opinion of the reviewer, consists 
in the revelation of the extent to which the royal prerogative, as de- 
scribed in these instruments, and as interpreted by crown officials on 
the one hand and by the representatives of the people on the other, came, 
in the end, to destroy itself. For more than a century no government 
in England would sanction a change in the instructions, nor in their use, 
to conform to changing conditions in the colonies. These instruments re- 
mained static throughout the entire period in the face of victory after 
victory on. the part of the assemblies. Mr. Labaree points out how the 
question of the power of initiating legislation, which belonged to the 
governor from the prerogative point of view, was wrested from his 
control in Jamaica as early as 1680, when even Virginia was apparently 
willing, for the moment at least, to submit to the extension of Poynings’s 
Law to America. -From that date, however, the popular branch, in gen- 
eral, continued to initiate all legislation. The questions of the suspensive 
veto, the control of colonial finance, the appointment and tenure of judges, 
the relation of the provincial council to the governor, and to the assembly, ~ 
and the methods of appointment of governor and council receive extensive 
and comparative treatment. . 

In a concluding chapter entitled Government by Instruction the author 


the royal prerogative. On the one hand, the popular assembly in each 
oi the twenty-one royal colonies had certain advantages which came early 
in the contest: “initiative in legislation, the historical example of Parlia- 
ment, and the control of finance”. On the other hand, there were cer- 
tain inherent weaknesses in the governor’s position, which pushed the 
prerogative to the point of annihilation. Chief of these was the lack of 
support from home. As already suggested, the unchanging character l 
of the instruments of control contributed to the same end. 

The work is well indexed and contains a bibliographical essay. 


Miami University. C. E. CARTER. 


England in the Age of the American Revolution. By L. B. NAMIER. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1930. Pp. viii, 518. $8.50.) 


Mr. Namier’s latest book is essentially codrdinate to his Structure of 
Politics at the Accession of George III. Both center around the years 
1760-1762. Both are based on a thorough study of the Newcastle MSS., 
reénforced with a wealth of material drawn from biographies, works of 
local history, and published and unpublished manuscripts, both English 
and American. Both sparkle with brilliant generalization as to the essen- 
tial nature of the English social and political organization, interspersed 
with abundant citation and quotation on-which the doubter may gen- 
eralize for himself. 

- ‘AM, HIST. REV., VOL. XXXVI.—40 
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The title is somewhat a misnomer. The body of the book is really 
four essays dealing with successive phases of the fall of Newcastle’s - 
administration, 1760-1762. Interpolated is anothér essay on the House 
of Commons and America, and binding all together is a brilliantly writ- 
ten introduction which, climaxing on the note of the imperial problem, 
seeks to justify the use of “ American Revolution ? in the title.- ) 

It ‘is a many-sided book. There are brilliant characterizations of 
Newcastle, Bute, and George III.; though the !present reviewer feels 
that Mr. Namier hds failed to take into account the gulf between the 
scared boy who noted on paper what he a to each of the 
possible things the great William Pitt might say to him and the stout- 
hearted, pertinacious administrator of 1778. H Namier traces in de- - 
licious detail the growing mistrust between Bute and. Newcastle, with 
that marvelous comic, Count de Viry, as go-between; as he recognizes, 
history here becomes the most delicate comédie humaine. 

- Much of Mr. Namier’s interpretation is naturally inferred from the 
Structure of Politics. To comment on all of itiwould require a review 
as long as the book. Perhaps the most significant interpretation in the 
present volume is the. suggestion that Newcastle was the servant of 
George II. rather than the leader of a governing pligarcy of 1688 Whig 
nobles; that’ the Rockingham opposition of 1 70-1782 and the Whig 
ministry of 1782-1784 were in no sense the recrudescence of the New- 
castle system., which rather was reproduced in the relations of George 
III. and Lord North; that George IJ. had, in the main, his own way in 
his choice of ministers, exactly as George III. usually had. To the 
present reviewer, the very facts that Mr. Namier cites do not preclude 
ag equally plausible a different theory. 

The first two Georges*ordinarily turned over their patronage, in- 
trust, to enable a group of noble magnates to govern; a group suffering 
defections from time to time, replacing them by new accessions; some- 
” times deposing old leaders, like Walpole, and vestipg their power in 
new ones like the .Pelhams; sometimes persuading a hapless king “by 
wholesale resignation that he was wholly in their hands; sometimes wel- 
coming his participation in appointments and [political management; a 
group which fell from power in 1761-1762 when George III. demon- 
strated that his choice of ministers could be made from a wider circle. 
If the Rockinghams were not the lineal descendants of this group, they, 
at all events, aspired to succeed to its monopoly of power. In a word, 
Newcastle was the pay-off man of a political machine; North was the 
king’s hired man, intermittently striking for a raise. 

In the distinctly American section of the ma there are lists of Ameri- as 
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cans, West Indians, colonial administrators, agents, merchants with seats 
of influence in Parliament, with analyses of their American connections 
< and their votes. There are notes on land speculators and a critique of 
Alvord’s theory of the significgnce of the Canada-Guade upe dilemma. 
‘After all, of the American part of the book, one brilliant paragraph 
lingers in the reviewer’s consciousness (p. 28); 
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Did then the eighteenth-century Parliament represent the men or the 
land of Great Britain? One might as well ask to whom the chrid owes its 
life, to the father or the mother? It represented both; or to put it more 
accurately;it represented British men rooted in the soil of Great Britain. 
... The very definition of “virtual representation ” implicitly declared 
its character: there was “not a blade of grass in Great Britain ” which 
was unrepresented in Parliament. But because territorial rather than 
tribal, the British Parliament could not (and cannot) cover those defi- 
nitely rooted in other soil, nor “virtually” represent the “blades of 
grass ” of other lands, even if inhabited by men of the same stock. The 
first British Empire suffered disruption because Englishmen failed as 
yet to distinguish . . . between the distant, sublimated authority of the 
Crown, symbolically “paternal”, and the direct governmental power 
which in a free country is wielded by the sons of the soil. 


The University of Ilinois. THEODORE C. PEASE. 


England in the Nineteenth Century, 1806-1810. By A. F. FRE- 
MANTLE. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1930. Pp. 510. 
$5.75.) p an o 
THE second volume of Mr. Fremantleé’s England tn the Nineteenth 

Century deals with the years from 1806 to 1810 and is marked by the 

same high level of scholarship and style as the first, recently noticed in 

this Review (XXXV. 596-598). Although a ‘distinctly individual work, 
_ hlevertheless one might venture to predict that it promises to do for the 
N, nineteenth century what Decks; did for the eighteenth. While evincing 

o research in manuscript material it shows wide acquaintance with gen- 

eral and special works in more than one foteign language, and with 

‘printed sources as well. On the basis of these, conditions and events 

are pictured and set forth and interpreted, after ripe reflection, with inde- 

pendent judgment. Í 
There are six rather long chapters. The first is devoted to Literature, 

Art, and Science. Here, in spite of all that has been written, is to be 

found much that is fresh and stimulating, though, on the whole, the 

treatment is sketchy and suggestive rather than exhaustive. One limita- 

tion is pointed out at the start: only writers are considered who shared . 

“in the development of the thought of their age”. The second chapter 

deals with India, and while Mr. Fremantle has the advantage of centering 

his narrative about the signal achievements of Wellesley, he has accom- 

plished a considerable feat in making intelligible a small section of a 

subject complicated and—to many Americans-—-remote. Aside from his 

ability for grasping essentials he has helpfully identified unfamiliar per- 
sons and places. Where all too many writers on India have. bewildered 
and wearied the reader he succeeds in holding the attention. 

Chapters III. to V. inclusive treat the course of events, political, diplo- 
matic, and military, at home and abroad, during a critical period in the 
Napoleonic wars, when, as Carlyle might have said once more, though 
the hour was great most of the honorable gentlemen—aiter the passing 
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of Pitt and Fox—were small. Of the exceptions, Wellington is char- 
acterized with discrimination; Sir John Moore is praised without re- 
serve; Canning, who had not yet risen to his full stature, is rather 
severely handled; and Castlereagh would seem to be unduly depreciated. 
Perceval, whose good points are not ignored, is exposed to some biting _ 
comments. While Mr. Fremantle is outspoken |toward policies and per- 
sons that meet with his disapproval he is, on the whole, extremely judicial. ` 
The faulty conduct of the Walcheren expedition is recognized, even 
though the undertaking is defended. as an effective diversion. While the 
Seizure of the Danish fleet is justified, the American attitude toward the 
orders in council is appreciated. "Among the vivid bits are the accounts 
of the self-destruction of the Ministry of All| the Talents and of the 
opéra bouffe conducted by Sir Francis Burdette, culminating in his arrest. 
The true nature of contemporary Toryism is convincingly described. 

In the sixth and final chapter there are further pages on India, brief 
but informing paragraphs on various overseas colonies, a graphic survey 
of Scottish conditions, and a picture of English life at the close of the 
decade. ` . 

Since the style is so uniformly adequate a few oddly constructed sen- 
tences are particularly noticeable. In the opinion of the reviewer the 
titles of books should have been put in italics or! within inverted commas ; 
` and he still feels the need:of maps. A few queries might be raised. It 
is. dificult to understand how the German people could ever have re- 
jected Kant “as a superficial and popular wtiter ” (p. 58). General 
Fitzpatrick was secretary at war and not secretary of state for war (p. 
150). The villa at Chiswick where Fox died is usually stated as belong- 
ing to the Duke of Devonshire, not Bedford (p. 175). Only three mis- 
prints have been noted. However, these are merely slight blemishes in a 
work of great interest and distinction. | - 


The University of Michigan. i ARTHUR Lyon Cross. 


L’Empire Egyptren sous Mohamed-Ali et la Davin F Orient, 181 1- 
1849. Histoire Diplomatique d’aprés des Sources Privées et des 
Documents Inédits recueillis aux Archives du Caire, de Paris, de 
Londres et de Vienne, par M. SABRY, Décteur és Lettres de l'Uni- 
versité de Paris, Professeur a l’École Normale Supérieure du 
Caire. (Paris: Paul Geuthner. 1930. |Pp. 605. 75 fr.) 


- M. Sasry will find wide agreement in these days of diplomatic revela- 
tion with his premise that the Question d’Orient has been much obscured 
- by national prejudices. Likewise he will scarcely be challenged in saying 
that the part played by Egypt in the affairs of Europe from the beginning 
of the war in the Morea to the Straits Convention of 1841 has not been 
appreciated. Hence his preparation of a book of more than six hundred 
large pages to remedy these shortcomings, a book based chiefly on mate- 
rials drawn from official manuscript sources, naturally arouses keen . 
anticipation. | 
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_ A critical reader of the book, unfortunately, can not but feel that his 
expectations have not been realized. He quickly discovers that while 
much important information has been gathered from the archives in 
Cairo, Vienna, Paris, and London, the search did not extend far enough 
to warrant the application of the term “ definitive” to the study. But in 
a subject of this magnitude, an incomplete survey of the vast mass of 
materials in various national archives can more readily be condoned, per- 
haps, than only partial reference to readily accessible printed sources; and 
one searches M. Sabry’s chapter bibliographies in vain for any mention 
of a considerable number of publications in European languages essential 
to an adequate work in this field. It is particularly unfortunate that the 
author could not have availed himself of some of the more recent docu- 
mentary publications of the Société Royale de Géographie d’Egypte, such 
as Driault’s L’Expédition de Créte et de Morée and Douin’s Mohamed 
Aly et VExpédition d Alger. 

Aside from the matter of sources, however, the book fails to meet 
anticipations. The author does not appear to have realized that the 
recording of a great deal of information, whatever its intrinsic worth, 
does not alone constitute coherent treatment and critical analysis of a 
subject. His numerous passages of deep discernment and dramatic in- 
terest momentarily promising to lead on to some logical conclusion are 
all too frequently interrupted by irrelevant matter, which should find 
place in footnotes, if at all. And the rudimentary style of documentation 
of the text points to the absence of that critical scholarship so vitally 
essential to the treatment of a subject shot through and through with an 
intricate and confused diplomacy. Instead, then, of a fresh and well- 
balanced unraveling and interpretation of the career of the Albanian who 
was responsible for “Egypt’s playing for a moment the rôle of a great 
power”, M. Sabry has produced a kind of encyclopedia, in which the 
chronicler only now and then rises to the position of scientific historian. 

From the point of view of proportion, perhaps relatively too much 
attention is given to the internal administration of the territories which 
came under the pasha’s rule, although in this regard the author has most 
nearly done himself and his subject justice. An entire chapter, for ex- 
ample, is devoted to the Egyptian régime in Crete, while there is nothing 
to show that Mohammed Ali’s rise to power was due largely to European 
preoccupation during the Napoleonic wars and to the English grain trade 
dependent thereon, or that his designs on the Yemen and on Persian Gulf 
ports were responsible in large measure for that unbending hostility of 
Great Britain which terminated the pasha’s active career in 1840. 

The book everywhere gives evidence of having been prepared with 
unseemly haste. The index is merely an alphabetical table of personal 
names. Typographical errors and inconsistencies in spelling and in text 
abound. Almost nowhere is there any sign of the pains and conscientious 
care which an. author would ordinarily lavish on so important a task. 
But these shortcomings, serious as some of them are, should not obscure 
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the fact that much new and useful information is here set down. Some 
of the details gathered from the Citadel archives in Cairo and from. the 
state archives in Vienna, and quoted here (in'French) at length, are 
particularly illuminating. M. Sabry’s comments, too, are generally very 
fair, and he is not‘often carried too far in his admiration for the principal 
character in his book. He has, in fine, produced a useful work of ref- 
erence, if not a notable contribution to historical literature. l 


` Tufts College. HALFORD L. HosK1ns. 


The Political Life and Letters of Cavour, 1848-1861. By A. J. 
Waryte, M.A., Litr.D. (Oxford: University Press. 1930. 
Pp. xv, 478. $6.00.) | 

‘. Tue author put himself in the way of undertaking the present study 

of Cavour, when in the rectory of Burton Leonard he prepared, con 

amore, his volume on The Early Life and Letters of Cavour, 1810-1848, 

published in 1925. That done, Mr. Whyte hesitated to attempt a portrayal 

of the political and diplomatic Cavour, writing to me at the time: “ It is 
much easier to describe the Thames adequately at Lechlade.than at Lon- - 

don Bridge.” To find a way in more difficult waters the author chose a 

comparatively clear course, and has modestly and strictly held to it, limit- 

ing himself to a description of Cavour’s parliamentary and diplomatic 

activity. l | l l 
True to his aim, Mr. Whyte avoids a aa of the work of previous 

non-Italian biographers. His ‘work is not a “Life and Times” such as 

Thayer’s, or, more recently, M, Matter’s. Nor {does Mr. Whyte follow ` 

M. Paléologue on his exploration of. the play lof psychological forces. 

The vivid Cavour of the first volume lives on only as the statesman of 

many devices. Mr. Whyte’s characterizations of personality remain in 

low relief, but they are distinguished by a tone of fairness. Only in 
dealing with the Roman Church does the author find it hard to maintain 

a Cavourian tolerance. . 
Mr. Whyte has written his book from a modest but wisely selected 

bibliography. The fact that this includes the four volumes of the Car- 

teggto Cavour-Nigra, recently published by the National Editorial Com- 
mission, will give the book a special interest to English and American | 
scholars. The author has interwoven this material skillfully and criti- 
cally with documents from the older sources; and he has opened a new 
source in the letters of Sir James Hudson, and other documents in the 

Foreign Office Papers. Besides these he has had access to the Russell 

and Clarendon Papers and has utilized English memoirs. Working from 

such documents, and being English, the author jnaturally gives a strong 
emphasis to the part played by England in the/unification of Italy. In 
this respect the book is a useful complement to M. Matter’s volumes, 
documented from the French archives. 

Mr. Whyte has not only brought to bear new materials, but having 
chosen a limited task has been free to give more|attention to some phases 
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‘of Cavour’s work than ‘previous biographers, and he has subjected his 
whole theme to a vigorous, intelligent, and sympathetic interpretation of 
his own. He is much to be praised for the care with which he develops 
Cavour’s economic policy from 1852 to 1856 and its significance, for 
there lies the corner stone of Cavour’s whole political philosophy. In 
minimizing the rôle of the king in the initiation of the Crimean War 
policy, Mr. Whyte is in disagreement with M. Matter, without adducing 
new evidence. As for omissions, one is surprised that Mr. Whyte has 
not used the evidence in the Carteggto Cavour-Nigra to show Cavour 
striving to excite insurrections in the Papal States in preparation for the 
king’s march from Turin to Naples in 1860. 

The book shows some signs of haste, but Mr. Whyte has presented 
his views and his evidence in a prose that always marches, and has suc- 
ceeded in keeping the lines clear, thanks to his remarkable skill and in- 
sight in defining the issues with which Cavour was faced. Not a popular 
biography, nor one that will contain surprises for the Cavourian specialist, 
this volume renders a fine service to the student in England and America, 
already well informed, who seeks a fuller and better-posted knowledge of 
Cavour the statesman. 


The Johus Hopkins University. KENT ROBERTS GREENFIELD, 


Mein Werden und mem Wirken: Erinnerungen emes Alten Berliner 

Gelehrten. Von ADOLF Erman. (Leipzig: Quelle and Meyer. 
`S 1929. . Pp. viii, 295. 12 M.) 

` WHEN some future historian attempts to assess the influence on pres- 

ent“thought of the rediscovery of the ancient Near East, these memoirs 
of Adolf Erman will be a primary source. Erman was the great teacher 
of Egyptian; he names his students and the list includes nearly every 
outstanding Egyptologist of our time. He laid the firm foundation of 
scientific Egyptian grammar and crowned his work with the monumental 
Egyptian dictionary, now approaching . completion. As director of the 
Egyptian museum in Berlin, he made it a great instrument for public 
instruction. His Ægypten und Ægyptische Leben once and for all made 
the ancient Egyptians human beings; his A:gypitsche Literatur collected 
the “non-historical” writings which so vividly picture the life and 
thought of the average man. Both have been translated into English 
and have popularized Egyptian studies among English speaking peoples. 
Every Orientalist must read this book for the history of his study in the 
last generation. 

The book has a more general interest. The history of his family,. 
Huguenot refugees in Berlin, of the curious foreign enclave they formed 
in Germany, of the intermarriages which brought strains of German and 
Jewish blood into the inheritance of the future Egyptologist, all this is 
real material for culture history. Equally illuminating is the story of 
his boyhood days and student life, apparently so ill adapted to produce a 
university professor. Erman became a professor, but there is little of 
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the university in his book, no discussion of educational policies, but an ` 
openly expressed dislike of administrative routine. Aside from casual 
references to Droysen, Momtnsen, and Eduard: Meyer, there is no hint 
that these wére the great days of German historiography. Students ap- 
pear in his seminar, only to be hurried off to the museum. 

Erman’s heart was in his museum and'in the ‘research there conducted.. 
The Museum lives in a world of its own and the individuals who partake 
of its sometimes bizarre activities are sketched'in a fashion not ‘always 
flattering, but vivid and amusing. Egyptologists are naturally in the 
front rank, the grand seignior Lepsius, Ebers,' the not always accurate 
novelist, the lowborn but magnificent Brugsch Pasha who told the truth 
only in scientific literature. Egyptologists are in general courteous and 
willing to codperate, but Assyriologists are too much theologians, good 
philologists but otherworldly, running after strange gods such as Pan 
Babylonianism, and always in a desperate quarrel. Museum directors 
who obtain sorely needed funds from millionaires by promise of decora- 
tions, dealers in antiquities who range from native tomb robbers to 
wealthy collectors, scholars, or even heads of museums, excavators who 

. refuse to publish their results, all are pictured in this gallery. l 

We have the stories of the great finds, for instance, Erman’s purchase 
of the better half of the invaluable Amarna letters when the rest of the 
learned world pronounced them forgeries. The, forgeries themselves are 
most entertaining, the notorious Moabite antiquities bought through politt- 
cal influence and soon crumbling away, the parchment Pentateuch con- 
temporary with Moses himself which was to r fute the Higher Critics, 
the scarabs bearing an account of the Pheeni¢ian circumnavigation of 
Africa which deceived a great Egyptologist and sent the son of another 
Egyptologist to a long term in prison. The sketch of Egypt in ‘the first 
days of the British occupation is a document of the first rank. - To readers 
who enjoy the strange bypaths of Oriental studies and the interesting 
men who walk them, this book will be fascinating. 


The Universitiy of Chicago. . | _A, T. OLMSTEAD. 


l ' | 
Politische Geschichte des Neuen Deutschen a Von Jo- 
HANNES ZEÆKURSCH. ‘Band III., Das Zettalter Wilhelms II., 


1890-1918. (Frankfurt a. M.: Frankfurter Societäts-Druckerei. 


1930. Pp. 489. 11 M.) 

Tris scholarly survey of the reign of William IT. is the third and 
final volume of the political history of the new, German Empire by Pro- 
fessor Johannes Ziekursch, of the University of Cologne. The work is 
divided into two parts entitled Germany’s Political Decline and The 
World War. 

In the first part the author discusses the beginning and end of the new 
course, the building of the fleet, and Weltpolitik, Germany’s encirclement, 
and Biilow’s foreign and internal policies. The principal authorities for 
each chapter of the narrative are listed in an appendix, and indicate the 


| 
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wide research and intensive study of the author. The chapter on Ger- 
many’s encirclement presents interesting viewpoints and is very well 
written. The author is at his best in the subtle delineation of the finesse 
of Bulow’s foreign and internal policies. The chapter on the Outbreak 
of the World War is an excellent presentation of the German viewpoint 
but contains many statements of fact and conclusions of the author which 
are open to criticism. Excellent are his characterizations of William II., 
Bethmann, Tirpitz, Hindenburg, and Ludendorff. 

The last chapter is concerned with the fall of the empire, and concludes 
with an account of the Kaiser’s abdication. On October 26, William II. 
said to Ludendorff that he would attempt with the help of the Social 
Democrats to build up a new empire. Two days later he signed the 
proclamation concerning the alterations of the imperial constitution and 
went, on October 29, to general headquarters. This return to Spa was 
the last great political error of his reign, since it removed the constitu- 
tional head of the state from immediate contact with the civil government 
and political parties, increased the efforts from various quarters to secure 
his abdication, and finally placed him in a position which made his return 
to the capital possible only as a military dictator. Professor Ziekursch 
condemns severely the flight to the Dutch border, but in the opinion of 
the reviewer the record of the events of November g at Spa reveals that 
the Kaiser had no choice but to depart for neutral Holland. 

The importance of this work lies in the fact that it is written by a - 


`, republican historian, who has given us a new but objective interpretation 
‘of German history from 1890 to 1918. His estimates of William II., 


which are based in every case upon extensive source material, are gen- 
erally convincing. He concludes his work with the words of Bismarck 
(Ges. Werke, IX. 325): “Tt can indeed be that God intends a second pe- 
riod of decline for Germany and after that a new period of fame upon 
the new basis of the republic.” 


Stanford University. Rara H. Luz. 


Kaiser and Chancellor: the Opening Years of the Reign of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. By Kart Fræeprca Nowax. Translated by E. 
W. Dicxes. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1930. Pp. — 
xiv, 290. $3.50.) : 

THE perusal of a book of this kind is always a painful experience for 

an historian. Here is a treatment of a fascinating subject, written in a 

lively and attractive style and illustrated with many interesting pictures 

from the private collection of the former Emperor Wiliam II. The 
author, who is well known through his works on the Collapse of the Cen- 
tral Powers and Versailles, has devoted the greater part of his preface 
to a discussion of his sources and his methods of work. The former 
emperor, he says, contributed many confidential memoranda, gave him 
written material for important sections of the work, answered in precise 
terms every question that was put to him, and assisted in making the 
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material clear in the course of countless conversations. This informa- 
tion was then checked with all the documentary and memoir material 
available. Statesmen, ambassadors, and other ‘persons connected with 
events were visited and gave additional data. This was shown to the 
emperor, and his comments again discussed with) the author’s informants. 
“Often a subject was dealt with five, six, tén times over.” In_ the 
appendix the reader will find a long and impressive list of sources. 
Taken all in all the uninitiated layman would 'be justified in thinking 
that here at last was a thoroughly reliable and well-written account of 
one of the most dramatic episodes in modern history. 

In reality the writer’s work with the material is, as he says rather 
unguardedly, “net in evidence at a glance”. Neither ig it in evidence. 
after careful examination. Whatever Herr Nowak may think of his 
book, and he has a high opinion of it, the historian will be unable to 
regard it as anything but another apology for the former emperor. The 
title is misleading in so far as the book gives only one side of the story, 
the side that has already been set forth in a number of writings by William 
himself. It is true that Nowak is not always easy on the emperor and that 
some parts of his book must have been unpleasant reading for the exile 
of Doorn. Nowak evidently meant to give an honest account, but he 
knows little if anything of the critical use of historical material and 
should have avoided the treatment of so difficult a subject. The book 
simply bristles with errors and misstatements !of the most elementary 
sort. The whole chapter on the Incubus of Alliances is one of the most - 
misleading and distorted accounts of Bismarckian policy that it has ever 
been the misfortune of the reviewer to read. Time and again statements 
are made that may well have come from Wikiam IL, but which are 
disproved over and over again by materials that anyone could consult. 
It would take too long to analyze these questions in detail and it certainly 
would not be worth while. There were two sides to the struggle between 
the young emperor and the old chancellor, of course. No one will be 
- disposed to accept the third volume of Bismarck’s autobiography as gospel. 
It is good that William should have presented his viewpoint and it would 
have been most gratifying if Nowak or anyone else had written a review 
of the whole situation that would have combined. fairness with critical 
acumen and attractive style. This book does not’ fulfill the requirements. 
In fact, it is bound to do more harm than good. 


Harvard University. WriLLram L, LANGER. 


Documents Diplomatiques Français, 1871-1914. Ministère des Af-- 
faires Étrangères, Commission de Publication des Documents 
relatifs aux Origines de la Guerre de |1914. Série 2 (1901- 
1911). Tome I., 2 Januier—31 Décembre, rgor. (Paris: Im- 
primerie Nationale. 1930. Pp. xx, 72h 6o fr.) 
Tue remark often attributed to M. Delcassé, that it had been his aim 

from the moment of entering the Quai d’Orsay in 1898 to bring about 
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a rapprochement with England, receives not the slightest confirmation 
from this volume of documents for the year rgor. Quite the contrary. 
There is a reference by the French and Russian general staffs to a 
“convention against England” (p. 146). If the British fleet visits 
Tangiers, the French fleet must speedily follow suit lest Gallic prestige 
suffer, and similarly in the Eastern Mediterranean. When a Japanese 
minister presumed to tell China that France would not assist Russia in 
a Russo-Japanese war, M. Delcassé noted: “ Who gave him this power? 
We must try as long as possible to avoid an outbreak between Russia 
and Japan. We must prevent England from finding in the Far East 
in Japan the soldier which she lacks” (p. 367). France also refused 
to codperate with England and Germany in a move to prevent the im- 
portation of firearms on the west coast of Africa. Albion was evidently 
still perfidious, although a slight change toward greater friendliness on 
the part of the British press was noted with satisfaction. 

With Italy, on the other hand, very secret negotiations were being 
assiduously carried on by M. Delcassé in Paris, and still more assiduously 
by Barrére in Rome, to secure a formula which would enable Italy to 
maintain neutrality during a Franco-Prussian war, in spite of her Triple 
Alliance obligations. These negotiations, although already well known 
in their main features, are here given in admirable detail and form the 
most important single topic in the volume. M. Barrére at times even 
seems to have hoped to prevent altogether Italy’s renewal of the Triple 
Alliance. But pressure was also exerted at Rome by Germany. As 
- Bulow observed to his mother-in-law, Mme. Minghetti, Italy must “ décide 
vite a choisir entre le mariage et le concubinage”. In the end Italy 
continued to enjoy both relationships, and the French were eventually 
content to have Italy paralyze the Triple Alliance as a “ deadweight ” 
on its bosom. 

The alliance with Russia formed the mainstay of French foreign 
policy. An interesting report of the meeting between the French and 
Russian general staffs indicates their efforts to secure better submarine 
cable communications between the two countries, for the extension of 
Russian strategic railways, and for other details for closer codperation 
between the French and Russian armies. In April, tgo1, M. Delcassé 
himself again visited Russia, and one would gladly have had such a full 
report of his purposes and conversations as M. Poincaré gave of his 
visit in 1912. It is only incidentally, in later dispatches, that one learns 
that some of the topics discussed were a consortium loan to China to pay 
the Boxer indemnity, French support for the construction in Russo- 
Serbian interests of a railway to the coast of the Adriatic, the floating 
in Paris of a new Russian loan of 425 million rubles, and the French 
desire to participate, in spite of Russian opposition, in the construction 
of the Bagdad Railway. One gets the impression that the Russians, with 
their selfish aims in the Near East, were rather difficile as allies. M. 
Delcassé was very much annoyerl that the Russian ambassador to Ger- 
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many should’ have ‘attended a banquet given by the Kaiser at Metz, and 
that “ Nicky ” should visit “ Willy ” at Danzig. He reminded Montebello 
' at St. Petersburg of Count Muraviev’s admission that “our alliance will 
no longer have any purpose on the day that we indicate as definitive the 
' loss of the provinces ceded in 1871” (p. 348). [It is interesting to find 
that the French were also often annoyed at the extreme jingoism, and 
sometimes anti-French attitude, of the Russian Fan-Slav press. 

There are singularly few documents bearing on Franco-German rela- 
tions. There are a good many on the liquidation-of the Boxer Rebellion - 
and on the Russians in Manchuria. But the great bulk of the volume 
deals with the Near East: Roumanian oscillation; the perennial Cretan 
and Macedonian questions; French interests in Syria; the desirability 
of French loans to Serbia, Bulgaria, and Roumania; and the French 
‘seizure of Mitylene to frighten the sultan into! satisfying the financial 
‘claims of French citizens against Turkey. The student interested in 
any one of these questions is enabled to find quickly’ all the documents 
touching it by the admirable table méthodique |which has already been 
' indicated here (XXXV. 863) in connection with a review of the docu- 

ments of 1911 of this valuable government publication. f 


Harvard University. Sipney B. Fay. 


_ The Coming of the War, 1914. By BERNAD E. Scamirtt, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Two volumes. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1930. Pp. viii, 539; 515. $10.00.) i 
Proressork Scumitr has devoted more en ten years of intensive 

study to the origins of the Great War and has made four visits to Europe, 

where he interviewed many of the statesmen and diplomatists who had 
taken a leading part in the events of July, 1914. | This work bears witness 
to the author’s amazing knowledge of the well-nigh overwhelming mass 
of material and is the most detailed analysis of the immediate causes of 
the war yet published in any language. Two introductory chapters, The 

European System and The Near East, sketch the background of the con- 

flict. ` As regards the crisis itself Professor Sc | itt refrains from setting 

up a scale of responsibilities, but it is evident tee he considers the Cen- 
tral Powers, especially Germany, as primarily responsible. His chief 
reasons seem to be: (1) the eee military convention of 

1909; (2) the ultimatum to Serbia; (3) the declaration of war on Serbia; 

and (4) the German ultimatums and fash of war on Russia and 

.France—whereas the Russian general mobilization appears to him as a 

secondary issue. In a book on the outbreak of ithe war (Die Europatsche 

Politik in der Julikrise 1914, published by the Harliamentary Investigating 

Committee of the Reichstag) completed at T same time as Professor 

“'Schmitt’s C oming of the War, February, 1930, the present reviewer has 

expressed similar views regarding points 2 ahd-3, which, no doubt, in- 
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volve a serious charge against the Central Powers;1 but he thoroughly 
disagrees with the other points. 

The military convention of 1909, if the term “convention” be ad- 
mitted as correct, was politically valid only for the specific situation of 
the Bosnian crisis. During the Balkan Wars of 1912-1913 it did not 
come into consideration, and in 1914 the German government adhered to 
her declaration that she herself would not mobilize if Russia mobilized 
only against Austria, an attitude in flat contradiction to the “convention ”. 
If it had been considered valid in 1914, the Austrian government would 
have based her proposed action on it. Professor Schmitt’s line of argu- 
ment concerning this issue is therefore not without objection (I. 15-18, 
IT. 148, 176, 182, 198). His statement that the German use of the words 
“the obligations of the alliance ”, in July, 1914, to cover the contingency 
of an Austro-Hungarian action against Serbia “affords the clearest proof 
of the binding character of the letters exchanged by the two chiefs of 
staff”, vis., Moltke-Conrad (I. 305 *), is a complete misreading of Ger- 
many’s point of view. Professor Schmitt himself declares that the rulers 
in Vienna “rightly regarded the Serbo-Russian ambitions as fatal to the 
very existence of the Monarchy” (I. 373), and that was exactly the posi- 
tion taken by Germany in I914; it was a consideration well within the 
scope of the Dual Alliance. 

As regards point 4 and the Russian general mobilization, the author 
practically admits that the latter “could have been postponed for another 

— hours without serious military disadvantage”, but he re- 
eatedly argues that the Russian general mobilization did not make the 
European war inevitable (IL. 267, 330, 481). Yet the evidence to the 
contrary is by this time overwhelming. In defense of Russia the author 
even contends that “as a sovereign state Russia was legally entitled to 
dispose of her troops within her own territory as she saw fit”. What 
would have been said, one wonders, if Germany had claimed this right 
for herself? In stating that by July 31 “the Russian Government con- 
sidered war certain” (II. 314), Professor Schmitt leaves entirely out of 
account Sazonov’s own confession that already on July 29 he considered 
a European war inevitable and that consequently he had lost “ every in- 


terest” in the still pending negotiations, as they were “of no further 
use ”. i 


1 The essential facts up to July 28 are: Vienna, encouraged by Berlin, seized 
the occasion of the murder for a reckoning with Serbia; the ultimatum was 
meant to be unacceptable; Berlin knew ‘this, but was very insufficiently informed 
of Austria’s designs on the integrity of Serbia; the Central Powers trusted that 
Great Britain would, at least in the beginning, remain neutral and thus prevent. 
Russia and France from resorting to extreme measures, but accepted the possi- 
bility of Russian armed intervention. Professor Schmitt’s contention, with regard 
to the declaration of war on Serbia, that Berlin was “ frantically urging” Austria- 
Hungary to take “the final plunge” (II. 65), is decidedly exaggerated, though 
Berlin must share the responsibility for this premature step. Professor Schmitt 
failed, however, to state adequately the reasons for Germany’s action. 
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- In contrast to the belittling of the purport! of the Russian general 
mobilization too much stress is laid upon the German ultimatums: and 
declarations of war. In 1902, at French suggestion, Italy and France 
agreed that a declaration of war as the result of ja direct provocation was 
not to be considered an act of aggression; as examples of a direct provo- 
cation were given the Ems Dispatch, the refusal| of William I. to receive 
Benedetti, and the Schnaebele case. Surely none of these examples bear 
any serious comparison with the premature mobilization of Russia’s huge 
forces, while negotiations were still pending. According to these Italo- 
French agreements Germany would have been even fully justified in 
answering the Russian general mobilization with an immediate declara- 
tion of war. 

The author exhibits a remarkable understanding of the military re- 
quirements of the different nations, and it is 4 welcome feature of his 
book, often neglected by others, that he points out the bearing of the mili- 
tary situation on the current diplomatic negotiations. Yet his conclusion 
that the German general staff was less concerned over the Russian mobil- 
ization than over the activity of the Belgians at Liége so far lacks con- 
vincing proof. If the military archives in Berlin as well as. in Leningrad, 
Moscow, London, Paris, and Vienna should be generally opened, it would 
then, the reviewer is convinced, transpire that Marshal Joffre’s reference 
to “nos conventions militaires avec l'Angleterre” was not “ probably an 
exaggeration ”, as Professor Schmitt thinks (I. 47*), and that these 





- conventions were, in fact, much more detailed than the German-Austrian + 
arrangements of 1909. The author’s contention that Berlin, before it 


knew of Russia’s fatal step, had, by July 30, practically decided on war, 
is even more unconvincing. Bethmann-Hollweég’s actions up to July 28 
are certainly open to many criticisms, but to insinuate that his efforts of 
July 29 and 30 were mere sham is an entire mistepresentation of his char- 
acter? Had he been the Machiavelli pictured by the author he would 
have informed Vienna again and again that he was only trying to circum- 
vent the powers. As it is, Count Berchtold “was never in the slightest 
doubt as to the sincerity of German peace efforts from this time (July 29) 
onward or that Germany meant what she said in her pressure telegrams ” 
(Current History, July, 1928, p. 623). The many suspicions thrown on 
the German government and Bethmann-Holl , often on very thin, or 
in the face of contradictory evidence (I. 288, 320; II. 57, 62, 66-67, 71, 





2 The reviewer considers it unfortunate that Bethmann-Hollweg had died be- 
fore Professor Schmitt could interview him, because he believes that he would 
then have agreed with Dr. G. P. Gooch: “ The | Ilied character and love of 
peace of the fifth German Chancellor are as incontestable as his incapacity for 
his post” (Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy, London, 1947, p. 27): 
Noteworthy is also Harold Nicolson’s verdict that |“ Grey shares with Bethmann 
Hollweg the honor of being, alone of pre-war statesmen, morally unassailable” 
(Sir Arthur Nicolson, First Lord Carnock, London, 1930, p. 334). Professor 
Schmitt finished his book before having read this important contribution to his- 
tory. 
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74-75, 121, 126, 128-131, 141-143, 146-148, 155, 170-172, 186-187, 198- 
212, 263, 265, 269-272, 276-278, 325-326, 333), give the impression that 
Professor Schmitt tried hard to make out the strongest case possible 
against Germany. This would not be objectionable had he applied the 
same method and measures all around. But then Sir Edward Grey, the 
author’s evident hero, as well as Sazonov, Berchtold, Poincaré, etc., 
would have emerged as a similarly sinister figure. With regard to Ger- 
many every shred of evidence is minutely scrutinized and readily inter- 
preted in an unfavorable light, while important material detrimental to 
the Entente is often sympathetically explained, or relegated to footnotes, 
or left out entirely. Moreover, benefit of doubt is not accorded to 
all sides, as it has been done in the following cases: Dimitriyevich 
(I. 229), Serbian government (247), De Margerie and Messimy (II. 
233), Viviani (380). Among the omissions is the fact that Dumaine’s 
conviction (mentioned I. 472, note t), was based on “admissions 
by the Servian Minister”, which gives the report great significance; 
and the statement of Sazonov in the Liman von Sanders conference of 
January, 1914, that he could count on the “active support” of France 
“to the utmost limit ”, having been assured by Delcassé “in the name of 
the French Foreign Minister that France would go as far as Russia 
wished”. Colonel House’s significant opinion, expressed in May, 1914, 
is also not mentioned: “ Whenever England consents, France and Russia 
will close in on Germany and Austria.” The strenuous efforts of the 
Entente to camouflage Russian general mobilization are hardly touched 
upon. Another point to be noted is that in a number of cases Professor 
Schmitt’s translations from German sources give his text a noticeable 
coloring.2 A suspicious mind might easily conclude from all this that 
the book was written with a definite aim. This would, the reviewer is 
convinced, be a serious mistake, and The Coming of the War unques- 
tionably deserves the careful study of all those who are interested in the 
vital problem of “ war guilt ”. 

In whatever light the negotiations of 1914 are viewed—Professor 
Schmitt admits that the very existence of Austria-Hungary was at stake 
—Russia herself was not even threatened; this consideration alone, to- 
gether with Russia’s premature general mobilization, shows where the 
chief responsibility lies. The present writer agrees with Harold Nicol- 
son that “ The main onus of responsibility falls upon Serbia, Russia and 
Austria ”. 


Munich, Bavaria. HERMANN LUTZ. 


3 Examples of incorrect translation: “an eventual action” instead of “a 
possible action” (I. 306); “ bowled over” instead of “dejection” (I. 495); “to 
precipitate ” instead of “bring about” (II. 138); “humiliate” instead of “ pun- 
ish” (II. 182); “ convincing ” instead of “ half-way convincing” (II. 193); pro- 
posal of Tisza (II. 218-219) is misinterpreted; quotation from Bethmann (H, 
320 8), wrong; quotation from Bethmann (II. 406 t), “ The phrase must have been 
a slip”, quite wrong; “ Nonsense!” of German Emperor (I. 489) refers to sec- 
ond part of quotation. 
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A Refutation of the Versalles War Gult Thesis. By ALFRED VON 


WecERER, Translated from the German by Epwin H. ZEYDEL. . 


Introduction by Harry Ermer Bagnes.) (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1930. Pp. xxix, 386. $3.00!) 

Ir is often forgotten that article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles was 
based on a Report presented to the Peace Conference by a special com- 
mission of fifteen members. This document, |though never published 
officially, was communicated to the German delegation and was made 
the subject of some Observations by four German experts. The Allied 
_ and’ Associated Powers, however, stood ,their] ground; indeed in the 
covering note to their ultimatum of June 16, 1919, they permitted them- 
selves a long indictment of German militarism and aggressive diplomacy. 
Herr von Wegerer, the editor of the Berliner Monatshefte, now offers a 
reply. Since the Report was based chiefly on the diplomatic papers 
published in 1914, he has no difficulty in showitg that many of its state- 
. ments were incorrect or, exaggerated, although his remark that “ only 
slight and, for the most part, unimportant changes and omissions were 
to be found” in the German Witte Book of |1914, calls for comment. 
The manipulation of the dates of the telegrams exchanged between Wil- 
liam H. and Nicholas II. was certainly not “ unimportant”. Herr von 
Wegerer then assumes the offensive and cites the post-war publications 
and revelations to prove that the Entente Fowers, more particularly 
Russia, and not the Central Powers, were responsible for the war. But 


tention that the Russian mobilization forced) Germany into war, his 


£4 


apart from some interesting arguments in cf Ge of the German con-.: 


` presentation of the “revisionist” thesis follows conventional lines. 


On man ints, however, Herr von Wegeter’s version of events has . 
y , 


to be challeriged. Thus to speak of “ the joint/knowledge and co-respon- 
sibility of the Serbian Government in 1914” (p. 13) is rather stretching 
the evidence, even if the famous statement of Lyuba Yovanovich be 
accepted at its face value. How he can write that “there was no thought 
of any determined programmatic will to war” in Austria up to the 
‘declaration of war against Serbia (p. 333) is a mystery, in view of what 
we know about the views of Berchtold and Conrad. When he quotes 
` Prince Stolberg for the view that Berchtold and Hoyos thought that 
“Serbia can accept the demands” to be embodied in the ultimatum (p. 
67), he omits Stolberg’s subsequent remark in|the same report, (Kautsky 
Documents, no. 87) that “ Hoyos has just toldi me that the demands -were 
really of such a nature that no nation which) still possessed self-respect 
and dignity could possibly accept them”. Herr von Wegerer would have 
us believe that Austria offered “assurances/ that the sovereignty and 


integrity of the Kingdom [Serbia] would Ibe preserved” (p. 256). > 
Actually, Berchtold’s assurances avoided references to the “ integrity ” of, 


Serbia, for he and Tisza both a the partition of Serbia. 
Herr von Wegerer’s subsequent reference t 


“a slight diminution of 


} 


~ 
. 


Serbia in favour of her Bulgarian neighbour |’ (p. 257) is disingenuous. 
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while the statement that the plans of partition revealed to Lichnowsky by 
the Austrian diplomatists in London were “not in keeping with the 
views of Count Berchtold” (p. 71) is simply incorrect. 

What happened at Potsdam and Berlin on July 5 and 6 is glossed 
over, for there is no mention of the fact that William IJ. and Bethmann- 
Hollweg sanctioned the Austrian proposal to “march into Serbia”, no 
reference to the consultations between the naval authorities and the steps 
taken in consequence thereof. The “passing on” to Vienna of Grey’s 
proposal for an extension of the time limit of the ultimatum is also treated 
in equivocal fashion (pp. 76-77). Jagow told Rumbold that the proposal 
had been passed on immediately, while in fact he waited until it was too 
late; but Herr von Wegerer does not mention this. - He is also discreetly 
silent, when discussing Germany’s rejection of a conference, about Berlin’s 
pressure on Vienna to begin military action. He even dares assert that 
“there is absolutely no proof that the German Government ‘ encouraged’ 
[as stated in the Report] Austria to declare war on Serbia” (p. 251). 
The Austrian Red Book of 1919 (vol. II., nos. 32 and 67), and the 
Kautsky Documents (no. 213), provide conclusive proof. The statement 
that “the Serbian reply was not yet known in the [German] Foreign 
Office’ when a telegram was received from Vienna (4:37 P.M.) announc- 
ing the declaration of war against Serbia as imminent (p. 264) is refuted 
by the testimony of the Austrian ambassador in Berlin that the reply was 
handed in at noon. From lack of space, many other questionable asser- 
tions can not be considered, but the examples given indicate that Herr 
von Wegerer is not always accurate. 

` Several quotations in this review show that the translation is often 
stilted. “ Baltischport” and “ Triplois” are not English. Both “ Sara- 
jevo ” and “ Serajevo ” are used, and the transliteration of Russian names 
does not follow any one system. 


The University of Chicago. BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT. 


The Real War, rorg-ro1S8. By Captain B. H. Lmpert HART. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. Pp. xii, 508. $4.00.) 


“To do good is noble; to teach others to do good is nobler, and no 
trouble.” So Mark Twain inscribed in an autographed volume—and 
Captain Liddell Hart now demonstrates how much easier it is to assemble 
a mosaic of criticisms than to attempt an historical narrative. The word 
“real” in a title arouses dubious recollections; and this Real War pre- 
sents not a record of what happened but a kaleidoscope of hypothetical 
contingencies which might have arisen if at every turn the various com- 
manders had followed the various (and contradictory) courses suggested 
in after years by their critics. This modern genre of hypothetical his- 
tory no one has worked out so methodically and comprehensively as the 
present author; nor has anyone been able to create an attitude of such 
complete and unerring “ Critical Infallibility”. From the beginning of 
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the war to the end, over the whole panorama Of battle fronts, we are 
shown, most plausibly, that whatever was done was done wrongly ; and 
‘even the most successful strokes are revealed ds accidents contrary to - 
plan and intention. | 

In this vast mirage the one clear and cons ' feature is the dénigre- 
ment of professional leadership.. In all e and all countries the 
response to this has proved so prompt and hearty that the time has come, 
perhaps, to recognize it as an inevitable phase of the historical equation. 
The stupidities of the United States Regulars formed the high spots of: 
Ben Butler’s story; and the moron High Commands of 1914 have offered 
a rich pay-streak to post-war writers. In all] these respects Captain 
Liddell Hart follows: safe and conventional lines. His book stands out 
by the dialectical skill with which hostile criticism is presented as a 
narrative of fact, the adroitness with which each] leader's rôle is whittled 
away in turn by presenting it in the words of some hostile critic. Gal- 
liéni’s Memoirs (now, in 1930!) are cited as evidence against Joffre; 
Ludendorff is called in to belittle Falkenhayn; Hoffmann and others then 
invoked to confute Ludendorff; while to quash Foch and Haig in a ques- 
tion of strategy the author appeals to the high authority of Majot 
General James T. Dickman, U. S.-A. In his| own contributions, the 
author often resorts to the “ brilliant audacity ”; \e.g., “ Alike in mobiliza- 
tion and use the conscript armies of the Continent were almost unman- 
‘ ageable”. It would have been a comfort to have known this in 1914, 
about the time that Von Kluck reached Senlis—exactly four weeks after . 
the mobilization order. | 

The author notes: “I take the opportunity i acknowledge the great 
debt which all serious students of the war owe to the Army Quarterly. 
. .. No periodical in any country has kept or ked so clear a track for 
students of war.” This is no overstatement of the author’s indebtedness, 
but to recover this clear track his readers nt return to the Army 
Quarterly. Even those excellent reviews, however, do not take the place 
of the volumes they survey, and more than ante the author’s text is at. 
odds with the sources listed in his impressive bibliography. 

Cambridge.’ T. H. THOMAS. 


The Recovery of Germany. By James W. ANGELL, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economics ‘in Columbia Univesity [Publication of 
the Council on Foreign Relations.| (New Haven: Yale Uni- 

- versity Press. 1929. Pp. xiii, 425. $4.00.) 

Aone the questions which this book seeks to answer, the following 
are perhaps of major significance and interest: |(1) To what extent has 
the German economic system been restored? (2) Have the huge foreign 
loans contracted since 1924 been sufficiently productive to warrant the 
high rates of interest paid? (3) How have the reparation payments 
been made? (4) Can the reparation ‘and private debt obligations pre- 
sumably be met in the future? 


` 
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The author presents a succinct summary of the trends in the basic 
industries since 1924, concluding that “ Germany has reestablished her in- 
dustrial supremacy on the Continent, and has regained the largest part 
of the world leadership she held before the War”. Agriculture, on the 
other hand, remains seriously depressed, the physical volume of production 
being distinctly less than before the war. l 

The amount of the foreign borrowings from 1924 to 1928 is esti- 
mated at eighteen to nineteen billion marks, with offsetting German credits 
abroad of about three billion marks. Mr. Angell concludes that, since 
at least the more important industries have been easily able to meet these 
charges out of the profits of expansions to plant and equipment, “ the 
underlying situation as a whole can in no way be regarded as abnormal 
or unhealthy ”. In the reviewer’s judgment, the analysis of this problem 
is quite unconvincing. No effort is made to determine what percentage 
of the foreign loans have been devoted to expansion of plant and equip- 
ment, what part to municipal and public enterprises, which are at best 
only indirectly productive, or what part to the replenishment of the 
money supply and stocks of raw materials and other supplies that were 
dissipated during the inflation years. A considerable part of the foreign 
borrowings was certainly required merely to put Germany back into a 
position where her economic system could operate at all. Moreover, since 
the profits referred to were earned in a, boom period, when, as the author 
admits, the prices of finished goods were rising much more rapidly than 


“\the prices of raw materials, they .can hardly be used as a criterion of 


permanent earning capacity. Incidentally, the author’s hope that Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay reparations will increase in the future is largely 
based upon the belief that this price situation will be corrected. It is 
difficult to see how the author can pronounce the underlying situation as 
a healthy one (p. 215) and at the same time admit that the “ internal 
price tension is far from healthy” (p. 218). 

Reparation obligations have thus far been made entirely from the 
proceeds of loans, the payments in fact being only a fraction of the 
amount of the foreign borrowings. For some years to come, moreover, 
capacity to pay will be measured by capacity to borrow. For the long 
run, however, the author expresses the unqualified opinion that “the 
burden now proposed by the Young Plan is one which Germany can 
carry and under which she can grow and prosper at a reasonable though 
not rapid rate”. Here again the author’s analysis is far from satis- 
factory. He makes an excellent statement of the difficulties with which 
Germany is confronted in developing an export surplus out of which 
reparation payments can alone in the long run be met. He remarks, 


Germany can be regarded as being in largest part a great factory, but 
one which is not completely self supporting. She imports raw materials 
from other countries, works them up, and exports a much greater value 
of manufactured goods in payment. But she is also compelled to import 
large quantities of foodstuffs to support her industrial population. These 
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(food imports) far more than offset the export surplus secured directly 
from manufacturing operations, and leave the country with a substantial 
net deficit in her foreign trade as a whole. 


He also points out that the commercial policies of other countries are 
directed against an expansion of German exports and says, ` 


In effect Germany is in the painful position of offering payments against 
her obligations abroad which the creditors insist on receiving, yet at the 
same time refuse to take. Nor is there any group of neutral third coun- — 
tries to which she could (greatly) increase her éxports. | 


It is obviously impossible, in the face of such diverse and uncontrollable 
factors, to make quantitative estimates as to future paying capacity. The 
only scientific conclusion at which an economist can arrive is that nobody 
can pierce the veil of the future and determine whether an excess of 
exports of any given magnitude can be developed. 


The Brookings Institution. _#H. G. Mouton. 


Geschichte des Chinesischen Reiches: eine Darstellung seiner Ent- 
stehung, seines Wesens und seiner Entwidklung bis sur Neuesten 
Zeit. : Von O. France. Band I., Das Altertum und das Werden 
des Kunfustanischen Staates. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter and 
Company. 1930. Pp. xxvi, 431. 28 M!) 


THE author has here presented us with the initial portion of what is 
to be a new history of China. The work, as projected, is to be in three 
volumes. The first brings the story through the later Han dynasty, and 
centers around the theme of the formation of the Confucian state. The 
second is to carry the narrative over the remaining seventeen hundred 
years during which China was ruled by that type of government, to the 
collapse of the imperial institution in 191 > The third is to contain 
source materials, discussions of special problems, and supplementary 
notes and explanations. The author partially fs criticism at this 
stage of his work by requesting that reviewers | ithhold their final judg- 
ment until after the appearance of the third volume. 

_ About this first volume, taken by itself, certain comments can, how- 
éver, properly be made even now. The author sees clearly the difficulty of 
writing a comprehensive history of China when,|as is at present the case, 
so few of the monographic studies have been made which must underlie 
any permanently valuable work of that scope. Nevertheless, he believes 
that sufficient information is at our disposal for |the sort of task to which 
he has set himself—a sketch of the main outlines of the history of the 
Confucian state. He believes it to be due to! this form of state that 
China was so successful in achieving and retaining cultural unity. Be- 
cause the author deliberately specializes on this phase of China’s history, 
the first volume is chiefly an account of political! events and constitutional 
development. After one chapter on the geography of China and another 
on its people, the author plunges at once into his narrative, commencing 
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with what is known of the origins and early stages of China’s civilization. 
A little less than a third of the volume is devoted to the Chou dynasty, 
and almost a half to the Ch’in and the Han. While the volume is almost 
completely lacking in footnotes, throughout the text there are repeated 
references, usually by page or folio, to Chinese and foreign books which 
make it obvious that the author has extensively used the standard Chinese 
sources—from which he frequently quotes at length—and many books and 
articles in Western languages. On the moot question of the authenticity 
of the pre-Confucian history, the author takes a moderately conservative 
position: he is more inclined to give credence to the traditional views 
than are many contemporary Chinese scholars or such a Western sinologist | 
as Maspero. He appears, however, to be aware of the doubts which have 
arisen and agrees with some of them. He devotes surprisingly little 
space to the philosophical schools of the Chou. These were so largely 
social and political in their outlook and they played so large a part in the 
formation of the Chinese imperial state that it is strange that in a work 
with the avowed purpose of this one, their origins and main tenets should 
he passed over so briefly. The volume adds very little, if anything, of 
importance to our knowledge of the subject. On the pre-Ch’in period 
it is not the equal of Maspero’s great book, La Chine Antique. On the 
Ch’in and the Han in some respects it is not so good as Grousset’s 
Histoire de VExtréme-Ortent, but it is probably better than any summary 
covering the entire period of the two dynasties which we now have in a 


bs Western language. 


N 
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The Economic Aspects of the History of the Civilization of Japan. 
By Yososuro TAKEKOoSHI. Three volumes. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1930. Pp. xxix, 555; xvi, 566; xv, 436. 
$16.50 the set.) 


Wits the aid of financiers and scholars, Mr. Takekoshi gathered a 
large mass of material, wrote with his own hand the whole of his heroic 
work, and, in 1920, published it under the title Nihon Keizai Shi ( eco- 
nomic history of Japan), in eight volumes containing some 5500 pages. 
The present English edition, bearing a more appropriate title, is a some- 
what abridged version. 

It is exceedingly unpleasant to have to find fault with a work which 
owes its birth to the generosity of public-spirited men and to the un- 
remitting labor of the author, and which has been brought forward with 
great confidence and pride. But, in the service of truth, it would be as 
wrong to leave unchallenged the many grave defects which’ are patent 
on the face of the work as it would be not to commend its high excel- 
lence in other respects. From the standpoint of the critic, the contents 
of the work may be sharply divided into two parts: the ages before 1600, 
and the period between that year and 1868. In method and in substance, 
the first part is as infelicitous as the second part is admirable. The 


contrast is so striking that the critic, in seeking to be equally just to both 
parts, might seem too severe with ‘the one and toa generous with the other. 

For the long ages from the pre-Reform peried to the end of the civil 
war, Mr. Takekoshi was obliged largely to deal with sources in the 
critical use of which he was untrained. A still more grievous fault is 
that he attacked those difficult sources with his fixed habit of ratiocinat-. 
ing and of arguing deductively, quite often with no proof or with texts 
which do not prove, in order to develop grandilaquent theories, which he 
would at the next moment cite as established truths. And at the base of 
this continual ratiocination were certain great institutional terms, such as 
s slavery ”, “manor”, “feudalism”, and the like, which are conceived 
with astounding looseness. Upon such foundations and by such a method 
the author has erected with ingenuity and in great seriousness an edifice 
which can not stand. The reader is greeted at every ‘step with one 
example or another of Mr. Takekoshi’s confident theoretical assertions 
which too often possess no value from the juridical or institutional point 
of view. The unfortunate result is that many of the most difficult and 
most fundamental problems of medieval Japanese history—for example, 
the origin of the private warrior (who is called! “a slave”) and of vas- - 
salage and infeudation, the origin of the shd domain (called “manor ”) 
and the growth of its immunity, the whole thorny question of the rights 
on land in the successive ages, the exercise of public powers by shdgun 
and baron, and other essential characteristics of| Japanese feudalism and 
their profound effects on social economy—are either treated with loose 
` dogmatism or not even conceived as problems. The author has neverthe- 
less presumed with extremely meager secondhand information to draw 
innumerable comparisons with European developments, resulting in amaz- 
ingly erratic parallels. It would have been infinitely better to strike them 
out altogether; but a drastic elimination would have shaken some of the 
_foundations of Mr. Takekoshi’s building, for; several of his alleged 
parallels, such as concern “slavery”, “manor, and “fief”, are not — 
merely ornamental, but structural: he has y his very theories to be 
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fashioned by them. . ; 
The ‘critic can rejoice in finding that to the second part of the work 
has been allotted more than two-thirds of the entire space.’ It is on the 
Tokugawa period, as also on the economic aspects of. the preceding years, 
say, of the sixteenth century, that Mr. Takekoshi’s powers are'shown at 
their best. The treatment ts ample and remarkably comprehensive, so 
that the careful reader can not fail to gain a wide and firm grasp at once 
of the political, the social, and the economic history of these ages. On 
the political history, the estimate of the work af Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, 
Téyasu, and other historic characters, seems on the whole just and pene- 
trating; and the Korean expedition, the Catholic propaganda, and the 
- decline and fall of the Tokugawa’ shogunate, dre treated with lucidity 
and much originality. As regards the social aspects, the encroachment 
upon the immunity of the shé by the shdgun’s agents in the Kamakura 
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period, the manifestations in varied forms of the rise of the commoners - 
during the civil war, the effects of the introduction of gunpowder and 
firearms, the inability of the early Tokugawa shdgun to levy taxes upon 
the barons, and the village administration and the peasant taxation after 
` 1600, are, apart from the intrusion of the author's pet theories, discussed 
with ability and suggestiveness. One will be still more grateful for Mr. 
Takekoshi's economic chapters, and those on the foreign trade, and on 
the finances and the currency of the shogunate, the two matters which 
were closely interwoven with each other. It is true that some of these 
points have been more thoroughly studied by such other scholars as 
Anesaki, Fujii, Honjo, Kuromasa, Miura, Ono, and Takimoto, but Mr. 
Takekoshi’s work is of none the less abiding value. In its English form. 
the work is a worthy complement of Murdoch’s third volume, and is much 
the fuller and more satisfactory of the two. 
The American printer has misspelt the author’s first name from 
Yosaburo to Yosoburo, and thereby unwittingly murdered it, for Yoso- 
buro is no Japanese name whatever. 


Yale Umversity. K. ASAKAWA. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Criminal Law in Colonial Virginia. By ArTHUR P. Scorr. (Chi- 
Se cago: University of Chicago Press. 1930. Pp. ix, 335. $4.00.) 
‘.. THE importance of colonial legal experiments in the evolution of mod- 
ern American law and in the social and intellectual life of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries is finally achieving recognition. The publication 
of a number of monographs and the establishment of research and publi- 
cation foundations within the last few years have served to focus atten- 
tion upon this field. Professor Scott’s scholarly volume is devoted to an 
examination of the criminal law in a province where resemblances to the 
English legal system far outweighed colonial modifications. The Vir- 
ginia criminal law was in the main transplanted English law and such 
modifications as the banishment or whipping of the prisoner in the absence 
of proof of guilt, speedy trials and executions, and disregard of jury trial 
in minor penal offenses, are attributable to the informal and irregular 
justice of the frontier. | 
The author has provided an exemplary treatment of criminal pro- 
cedure, which was in.the main modeled along English lines, and has 
adopted a practicable and useful classification of crimes. His section 
devoted to offenses against the government and the public peace is espe- 
cially illuminating. Throughout the colonies, as the eighteenth century 
advances, private property is afforded increasingly effective safeguards. 
In Virginia this tendency is clearly manifest in an increase in the penalties 
for crimes against property, and undoubtedly the deliberate selection of 
jurors from the property-holding class aided the more effective prosecu- 
tion of offenders. The unemployment problem was easily solved in a 
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society- where the unemployed who did not oi property were given 
criminal correction. The humanitarian spirit is not in evidence until 
well after the Revolution. ue | ag 

- The chapter devoted to offenses against publici morals is unsatisfactory.. 
It is impossible to provide an adequate treatment of this subject without 
considering the- rôle of the Church as a disciplinary body. Especially is 
this true of the section devoted to sexual offenses. Here the material is 
very skimpy and the conclusions founded on statutory sources. Statute 
. books, colonial or modern, hardly afford us a safe guide in determining 
the extent.to which the laws are enforced. 

‘In the chapter on procedure further amplification of the material on 
the petit jury and its departures in Virginia usage from what we have 
come: to regard as the orthodox institution would have been of much: 
value. Some description of prison conditions, which appear to have been 
deplorable, weuld also have béen welcomed. e author, in citing “the 
' rule that husband and wife might not testify against each other” (p. 93), 
has confused the incompetence of the spouses: to! testify in behalf of each 
other with the privilege to refuse to testify for anti-marital facts at com- 
mon law. . 

The points of contact and comparison between the criminal law of 
Virginia and that of the other British colonies irl America are too signifi- 
cant to be overlooked. Yet the author indicates no sense of this rela- 
tionship. Within these limitations, however, the volume is an important 
contribution to the legal history of the colonies. | A valuable bibliography 
is appended, but the index is inadequate. _ | 

, College of the City of New York. .. . | Ricard B. Morais. ’ 
Diary of Frederick Mackenste, giving a Daily Narrative of his Mii- 
tary Service as an Officer of the Regiment of Royal Welch Fusi- 

-+ hers during the Years 31775-1781 in| Massachusetts, Rhode. 

. Island, and New York. Two volumes. | (Cambridge: Harvard 
© Uniyersity Press. 1930. Pp. vii, 737. | $10.00.) 

i Tue brief excerpts from this diary which were published by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society in 1890 and by the Harvard University © 
Press in 1926, inspired the hope that eventually every extant portion of 
it might be printed. This has now been done in two handsome volumes, 
unedited, to be sure, but containing photostatiq copies of original maps 
and -diagrams and an excellent index. The outstanding characteristic of 
the.document is its combination of keen observation and cool objectivity. 
The author rarely betrays his emotions. He ig principally concerned to 
record concisely and accurately what is of professional interest to him as 
a competent soldier. The curtain of reticence| which hides his feelings 
is lifted ‘only when his artistic sense is touched jby scenic beauty. While 
he must have been acquainted with much gossip of barrack and bivouac, 
` he rarely unbosoms himself to the extent of repeating a bon mot or re- 
counting a scandal. This scientific objectivity is preserved with few 
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exceptions toward the “rebels”, for whom he discloses little or no ant- 
mosity. 

Any diary is likely to contain many details which considered by them- 
selves are trivial and unimportant. The present one is no exception to 
the rule. Much space is devoted to extracts from colonial newspapers, to 
speculations regarding operations in distant theaters of the war, to un- 
important movements of ships and soldiers, and to matters of routine. 
The information relative to the organization of the British army is con- 
firmatory of what is known rather than anything new. The difficulties 
involved in obtaining adequate fuel supplies, the continual desertion from 
the royal ranks, the rascally character of the commissaries, the solicitude 
of those commanding the forces of the Crown to conduct the war in a 
gentlemanly manner, and the jealousy which frequently prevailed in Brit- 
ish military and naval circles—all are richly illustrated. The work de- 
rives its value largely from the accounts contained in it of several epi- 
sodes of which Mackenzie had first-hand knowledge. His narrative of 
the fighting of April 19, 1775, is recognized as a contribution of impor- 
tance to the military history of the war. Less significant but nevertheless 
valuable are the concise and graphic descriptions of the burning of New 
York and the capture of Fort Washington. The account of the former 
incident is interesting as confirming the impression, created by original 
narratives of the battles of Lexington and Concord, of the sluggish char- 
acter of Lieutenant Colonel Francis Smith. The record of the operations 
in Rhode Island from 1777 to 1778 surpasses in its abundance of detail 


“all other accounts by British participants. The story of the capture of 


General Richard Prescott, with an accompanying diagram, is useful in 
checking and supplementing American accounts. Taken all in all, the 
Diary helps to recreate the atmosphere prevailing within the royal lines 
and to illustrate what matters of professional interest claimed the atten- 
tion of British officers in the American Revolution, 


Wellesley College. Epwarp E. CURTIS. 


The Makers of the Unwritten Constitution. By WILLIAM BENNETT 
Munro. [The Fred Morgan Kirby Lectures, delivered at La- 
fayette College, 1929.] (New York: Macmilan Company. 
1930. Pp. 156. $1.50.) 

The Development of American Political Thought. By WILLIAM 
SEAL CARPENTER, Associate Professor of Politics in Princeton 
University. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1930. 
Pp. vi, 191. $2.00.) 

In these slender volumes two political scientists invade the field of 
American history, with no apologies for violating the taboo at “ crossing 
the line” between departments which prevails in most American univer- 
sities. “ History”, writes Professor Munro, “does not exist for the 
erudite alone”; and the four beautifully concise lectures in which he 
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explains how Hamilton, Marshall, Jackson, and Wilson helped fill in 
“the silences of the Constitution” disarm any impulse to cavil at his 
omission of Taney, say, and Lincoln, or to resent his demonstration that 
history need not be written by historians alone. l 

Sooner or later, it would seem, the political scientist, lawyer, or econo- 
mist must try his hand at history ; sometimes (remembering Maitland) he 
goes the historian one better at his own game. And it.is possible that the 
historian, uncomfortably aware of his own limited mastery of those spe- 
cial disciplines and secretly envious of the apparent ease with which 
their experts move into his own field, is unduly tempted to show a lack of 
graciousness, even a ‘certain condescension’, in appraising their efforts. 
The files of historical journals contain many acrid remarks on the pro- 
priety of the cobbler sticking to his last; too many historians have re- 
lieved their envy or indignation in reviews gloating over inaccurate dates 
or misspelt proper names. So here it may be admitted that Professor 
_ Carpenter, who starts his account of American political thought with - 
‘the ingenuous remark that “there is no distinctively American political 
theory ”, may irritate his historical readers by his occasional chapters 
presenting, almost in catalogue form, strings of quotations from obscure 
pamphlets. It is so easy for the historian, trained to grapple as best he. 
can the whole range of human behavior on successive occasions, to dis- ` 
trust any approach to an historital period from the standpoint of one 
special technique and for him to deplore the misleading effect of quota- 
tions isolated both from their own context and from the full historical 
background of their times. l 

Of these volumes, Professor Munro’s disclaims any ambition to add 
new facts; his problem was one of summary historical interpretation, and 
we can but frankly envy the result. As for Professor Carpenter, how- 
ever, when he proceeds by intricate and subtle analysis to conclude that 
_ “the Constitution was, from the point of view of eighteenth century po- 
litical theory, a democratic document ”, he challenges the whole tendency 
of recent discussion of the Constitution (as compare Murro’s statement 
that it “was not a democratic document’), and thus invites our complaint 
that he did not discard his rather sketchy later chapters and use his whole 
volume to set that very novel thesis in an historical as well as a theoretical 
background, Or is that our own proper business, now that a political 
scientist has given us our lead? 


Swarthmore College. FREDERICK MANNING. 


Greyhounds of the Sea: the Story of the American Clipper Ship. 
By Cart C. Cutter. With a Foreword by CHARLES FRANCIS 
ApaMs, Secretary of the Navy. (New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1930. Pp. xxvii, 592. $15.00.) 

Mr. Cutizr’s work is the most ambitious history of the clipper ship 
yet written. It represents considerable research, and supplies much in- 
formation from log books, newspaper files, and other sources, not found 
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in any other book on the subject. The clipper ship, it may here be said, 
for the benefit of the fresh-water reader, is quite a different breed of 
cats from the Baltimore clipper. It began where the other left off. The 
Baltimore clipper was (to state it broadly) a combination of ‘knife-edge 
and skimming dish, capable of remarkable knots of speed, but with slight 
carrying capacity and dangerous withal. She was liable not only to cap- 
size laterally, but to. pitch-pole by running her bow under. The Ann Mc- 
Kim of Baltimore, built in 1832, and generally accepted as the first clipper 
ship, was, in Mr. Cutler’s opinion, in no way different from sundry other 
small Chesapeake-built ships of the time which were simply enlarged 
Baltimore clippers with full rig. Griffeths’s Rainbow of New York 
(1845), the first real clipper ship of the type that became famous the 
world over, differed radically in model from the Ann McKim, and was 
really a fresh departure. She and her successors, such as Donald Mc- 
Kay’s matchless fleet of flyers, solved the problem that had baffled ship- 
’ builders since the dawn of history: to combine great speed with great 
cargo capacity. On the technical development of the clipper model, from 
the China trader and the Western Ocean packet ship, Mr. Cutler has 
brought out many new details, and his book makes an original and notable 
contribution in a series of beautiful photographs of half-models, which 
should make it clear to anyone with an eye for form just how the clipper 
ship evolved, and what the difference is between a clipper and a full-bodied 
ship. There will be no more excuse after this for popular writers to call 
every square-rigged vessel a clipper than there is to call every horse a 
thoroughbred. l 

The question of disputed records, such as the shortest California run 
and the Dreadnoughts “9-day passage”, is sifted by Mr. Cutler with 
care and common sense; and where he can not find the materials to reach . 
a definite conclusion, as in the case of the Flying Scud’s reputed day’s 
run of 449 miles, he leaves the question open. ‘There are ample lists in 
the appendix of American clipper ships with their measurements and 
performances, which are useful supplements to Captain Clark’s; and the 
former, being taken mostly from the customs records, are more reliable 
than Clark’s or Howe’s. It must be put down to Mr. Cutler’s credit that 
he wrote his book largely from original sources, and showed much in- 
genuity in running down original ships’ logs which were unknown to his 
‘predecessors. Nevertheless, the book is disappointing. The author does 
not know how to make effective use of the material which he has exca- 
vated. His style 1s jerky and incoherent. Instead of allowing the story 
of these superb vessels to impart its own color and romance, some of his 
pages fairly drip with sentiment and slush. Captain Arthur H. Clark 
used a salty English appropriate to the subject, and on every point except 
the illustrations and statistics, his Clipper Ship Era is still to be preferred 
to Mr. Cutler’s more pretentious and expensive work. 


Harvard University. S. E. Morison. 
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The South as a Conscious Minority, 1789-1861: a Study in Political 


` 


Thought. By Jesse T. Carpenter, Pu.D., Assistant Professor 
of Political Science in New York University. (New York: New 
.York University Press. 1930. Pp. x, 315. $4.50.) 7 


Southern Commercial Conventions, 1837-1859. By Herpert WEN- 
DER, Pu.D., Instructor in History, Ohio State University. [Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
series XLVII., no. 4.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1930. Pp. 240. $2.00.) 

Mr. CaRPENTER’S book is a doctoral dissertation; it raises anew the 
question, what should a doctoral dissertation be? For those who think 
that such a production should be factual, and who are satisfied if it dis- 
play originality in the mere assembling and organization of facts, not in 
discovery nor in argument, this book is just what they ought to acclaim. 
No one has ever massed the material here assembled quite so coherently, 
nor with quite such unsparing logicality. The young student casting 
about to find a comprehensive outline of the subject will find this volume 
an admirable aid. But he needs a warning or two. Mr. Carpenter falls 
into the error that so many American historians have made, and deals 
with his subject in the legalistic temper, as if ideas, reactions, social 
feeling, were all constant quantities in the political equation. He is not 
sufficiently conscious of their variability because he is not adequately con- 
cerned with their relations to their encompassing atmosphere. Nor is he~ 
sufficiently jealous of the exact meaning, in a large sense, of political 
terms. He.does not differentiate with enough sharpness between the 
sense of geographical predestination and the sense of social—not to say 
political—unity. An unsparing application of his own logic would lead 
him to conclude that Virginia in 1830 contained two nations because, in 
his own words, “a minority East . . . fought against a majority West ”. 
This is not saying that his conclusions in the main are not correct, but 
merely insisting that his view of a highly complicated processional, men- - 
tal and economic, is stated too much in the large with too little regard for 
its subtleties, its recessions, its inconsistencies—-in a word, its humanism. — 
A few factual slips may be passed over, except, perhaps the amazing mis- 
apprehension of R. B. Rhett and the sweeping, disregard of the secession 
movement of 1851. None of the unsolved problems that cry aloud for 
analysis and interpretation are here illuminated, not even the final, though 
least important, puzzle—why the Confederate constitution did not safe- 
guard the right of secession? 

Mr. Wender’s book is also, probably, a doctoral dissertation. It is 
severely factual. However, it has this justification, that it deals with 
a train of events which, taken as a whole, has never had exclusive treat- 
ment in a way that was adequate. Though the material is not obscure, it 
is easy of access only in the great libraries. To many -students out of 
touch with those libraries this summary of the twenty-year attempt to 
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make the South a self-sufficing economic entity will be welcome. These 
two dissertations form a suggestive contrast. Mr. Carpenter conceives 
his task almost altogether in the terms of political theory, with economics 
as scarcely more than a hovering shadow. Mr. Wender works entirely on 
the other side of the horizon; he sees scarcely anything but economic 
propaganda, and only in a concluding word records the intrusion of poli- 
tics. Each, of course, expresses but a half truth, Mr. Wender comes 
near doing more than that but shies off and leaves his real opportunity 
unexploited. Plainly, he perceives the question, so generally ignored— 
were there two planter groups, an old and a new, and did the former 
oppose the attempt of the latter to commercialize the South? When we 
talk of the planter interest, do we lump together a pair of social-economic 
groups that were always more or less antagonistic? Curiously enough, 
the earliest and the latest evidence that may justify the reversal of a tra- 
ditional view turns on the same issue, the opening of the slave trade, and 
might suggest to Mr. Wender a supplement to his careful study. 


Scripps College. N. W. STEPHENSON. 


Jefferson Davis, Political Soldier. By EvisaserH Cuttinc. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1930. Pp. x, 361. $5.00.) 


IT is now seventy years since the campaign which led to the election 
of Abraham Lincoln and the secession of the eleven Southern states, since 
the dawn of that day called the Confederacy. There have been many, 
many documents, authoritative histories, and scores of biographies, mainly 
from the Northern and nationalist point of view; but latterly there has 
been a steady flow of documentary and secondary material with a South- 
ern, if not an anti-industrial, bias—works which emphasize the validity of 
the early state rights and individualist ideal so dear to the fathers. Men 
are not so certain now as in 1865 that the South was wrong. 

In most of this literature Jefferson Davis receives more space and 
more kindly attention, always the foil to Abraham Lincoln, who looms 
larger in history than any other American, although his philosophy is 
hardly more acceptable in the North than in the reconstructed eleven se- 
ceding states. Miss Cutting accepts Davis as a great man and a states- 
man, more “like Woodrow Wilson ” than any other President. She treats 
him as a Southern imperialist prior to 1860, as an able and patriotic 
senator more disinterested than Stephen A. Douglas in 1854, and as a 
compromiser in the closing years of the pre-war agitation. In all of 
which she is correct. Nor has she failed to make use of the newly pub- 
lished sources or neglected to consult closely her predecessors in the field. 

Her approach is rather more from the European vantage ground than 
the American scéne, which is not bad in view of the increasing inter- 
nationalization of American life and interests. That is, she thinks recog- 
nition by one of the great powers was in 1861 as important as it had been- 
in 1776; and in this she is not far from the mind of intelligent Southern- 
ers in the secession movement. They had before them the precarious 
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position of Washington and his colleagues from the moment the British 
failed to satisfy the basic demands of the first Continental Congress. 
There can be no doubt that both Davis and Lee had Washington in mind 
throughout the long struggle; but Miss Cutting seems to think the Con- 
federates had no Franklin to save their necks by surpassing finesse, for 
she allows neither Mason in London nor Slidell in Paris the essential 
qualities of a good diplomat. Nor does she think Davis himself equal 
to his office in that respect, although she does not bring out the old story 
of the “ fatal neglect” ‘to seize all cotton in 1861 and hold it as a bait to 
Europe—the Alexander Stephens idea—after the event. 

In stressing the diplomatic problem Miss Cutting overlooks the state 
of international exchange and the attitude of the great banking houses, 
so dependent on cotton before 1860, more dependent on wheat and pork 
in 1865—-the unexpected which so often defeats the best laid political and 
diplomatic plans. Why should not Southerners have expected things to 
go on as they had gone for thirty years? ‘Why should not Slidell’s close 
friend and fellow Democratic boss, August Belmont of the house of- 
Rothschild, New York and London, continue to lend a friendly hand to 
the Southerners? That might have turned the scales in Europe. But 
Belmont abandoned the South, if not the Democratic party; and the 
Rothschilds of every European capital gave only minor assistance to the 
Erlanger loan. But Miss Cutting shows that Robert Cecil, later the Earl 
of Salisbury, wrote the hitherto unidentified articles in the London Quar- 


~ terly in which the aristocratic ideals of the world were shown to be at 


stake in the war of North vs. South; and he was hotly in favor of the 
South and of English recognition. She also quotes Lord Campbell’s 
tribute to Davis in 1864: “ No man of reflection can, in my opinion, glance 
at the daily life of Mr. Davis without a sentiment which even passes ad- 
miration.” 

While the author is best in her complete fairness both to the Southern: 
cause and to Davis himself, she does not divine the vast social revolution 
that was going on both in the North and in the South: The aristocratic . 
system for which Lord, Robert Cecil labored valiantly was indeed passing 
in so far as the Confederacy was concerned. What is not sensed is the 
greater fact that Lincoln was compelled to bargain away democracy at 
the North to avoid utter disaster. Here was one of the decisive moments 
in the history of Western civilization: aristocracy fighting one of its last 
great struggles: with democracy, European monarchs and aristocratic 
circles half aware but aloof—a fact upon which Bismarck in Berlin and 
Judah P. Benjamin, queen’s counsel in London, later commented rather 
bitterly. But as few people saw the revolutionary change going on in 
the North at the time, the author of this book may be quite justified in 
not referring to it. 

There is one quality of this book which seems to me to be unfortunate. 
I refer to the method. In the excellent chapter treating France and the 
Confederacy, the author has Davis appear in Paris, several years after the 
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war, and snub the Emperor Napoleon. Then in the next chapter, called 
the End of an Idea.and not badly done, she describes the scene in St. 
Paul’s Church, Richmond, in which Davis gives evidence that all is lost 
and hastens to his office to take steps to evacuate the capital. That is, 


. the chronology is too much neglected in order to present complete and 


rounded pictures. One has the feeling produced by the movie screen. 
Perhaps it is the “new biography” which influences us all; but it 
weakens somewhat the appeal of the narrative as a whole. 


The Umversity of Chicago. Witii1aM E. Dopp. 


War, Politics, and Reconstruction: Stormy Days in Lousiana. By 

. Henry Cray War{Įmors. (New York: Macmillan Company. 

1930. Pp. xin, 285. $3.50.) 

THe Warmoth story here set forth is the record of governmental 
abuse in Louisiana in Reconstruction days. The book is autobiographi- 
cal and is largely self-vindication, based on the author’s notes, diary, 
and correspondence, together with a study of newspaper files, public 
documents, and sundry works on Reconstruction. Henry Clay Warmoth 
denied that he was a “carpetbagger”. Drawing from the South in his 
ancestral antecedents, he was born in Illinois, practiced law in Missouri, 
served as lieutenant colonel of Missouri volunteers, was with Sherman 
at Vicksburg, and occupied the governor’s chair of Louisiana for four 


“stormy years, 1868-1872. He remained in the state as a sugar planter and 


served under Harrison as collector of customs at New Orleans. The book 
is almost entirely concerned with the carpetbag period. Appointed as 
judge in one of the war-time courts.of Louisiana, Warmoth became 
prominent among the ex-Union soldiers in New Orleans, where, as he 
vividly tells, he was insulted and denied social recognition. As a Recon- 
struction radical, he was naturally in conflict with the Democrats; and he 
served as head of the Loutsiana-G. A. R. (which, as he reveals, functioned 
as an adjunct of the Republican party). He broke, however, with the 
extreme radicals, set himself against the Africanization of the state, 
became a “white” Republican and a Liberal Republican of 1872, and in 
general resisted the Grant régime. 

The details of Warmoth’s turbulent governorship illustrate the violence 
and abuse which resulted from Northern attempts to control Southern 
politics. He encountered the furious opposition of the Grant-Kellogg- 
Casey faction, also called the “ Customs-house faction” (from customs 
collector J. F. Casey, brother-in-law of President Grant); and as a result 
of this quarrel he was read out of the Republican party. He bitterly 
„records (p. 233) that the machinations of this group cost Louisiana “ mil- 
lions of dollars, hundreds of human lives, and five years of anarchy”. 
There is a full treatment of the state election of 1872 as a result of which 
the defeated Republican candidate, W. P. Kellogg, was set up as governor. 
In these high-handed measures, which were stoutly resisted by Warmoth, 
who thus incurred an impeachment threat, the ultra radicals had the as- 
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sistance of a pliant F dial judge and the gioni of the Ga adminis- _ 
tration, which maintained “ Kellogg and his usurpation ” in: xe Dy 
the use of Federal troops. 

The author’s constant preoccupation’ with his own vindication is, 
perhaps, the main defect of the book. The whole story as to Warmoth’s 
‘own part in post-war Louisiana politics is not told; and the student of 
_ this subject will do well to peruse the excellent monograph by Miss Lonn 
as a check upon Warmoth. Annotations are lacking; but various docu- 
ments-are reproduced in text and appendix. 


The University of Illinois. J. G. RANDALL. 


The Industrial Revolution in the South. By Broapus MITCHELL, 
Associate Professor of Political Economy in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and GEORGE SINCLAIR MITCHELL, Instructor in Econom- 
ics in Columbia University. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1930. Pp. xiv, 298. $2.75.) ' 
Tuais volume by two Southern-born economists contains twenty-seven 

papers and addresses, all except one of which have been printed in various 

periodicals since 1919. The papers, which were prepared for widely dif- 
ferent audiences, vary greatly in merit, and have been reprinted sub- 
stantially as written. Regardless of chronology they have been grouped 
under five general topics : The Problem, Recent Labor Unrest, Child Labor, 

Welfare Work, and The Old South and the New. Under the circum- 

stances, it is needless to say, one who expects a consistent, balanced account 

of Southern industrial development will be disappointed. 

In the first place discussion is confined almost entirely to textile de- 
velopment, though that industry includes only about one-third of Southern 
industrial workers. ‘Tobacco, furniture, iron, and other industries are: 
ignored; and unless the reader is familiar with the textile situation, he - 
is likely to be confused bythe many repetitions, inconsistencies, and even 
contradictions. The repetitions and contradictions are real, but the ap- 
parent inconsistencies arise largely from the fact that some of the sections 
written years ago follow sections written later which express, perhaps, a 
revised judgment. Some which were written for popular audiences con- 
tain sweeping generalizations of doubtful validity. 

A serious criticism of the book as social history is the misleading and 
inaccurate use of the term “ Poor White”. In the view of the authors all 
poor whites are Poor Whites, and from Gim the factory operatives are 
drawn. Neither of these statements is true. As Phillips well says after 
enumerating several plain people who reached high positions in the old 
South, “ These and their fellow millions can not be lumped as ‘poor 
whites ’ and dismissed with a phrase.” In the Piedmont a large proportion 
of the mill people is of sturdy yeoman stock, and the writer personally 
knows many mill operatives whose relatives hold respectable and even 
important positions in the county, the state, or even in the nation. 
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In spite of its errors and deficiencies, the book has distinct merits. 
The analyses of conditions are often keen and the insight displayed is 
sometimes penetrating, though even here the authors are disposed to 
rationalize the conduct of men who never had a plan, and lived only from 
week to week, meeting each situation as it arose. It is to be regretted that 
the book was printed in its present form. With elimination, careful re- 
vision, and some rewriting, the authors would have offered a work of 
permanent value, instead of the present volume, which does not do justice 
either to the situation or to themselves. 


College of the City of New York. HOLLAND THOMPSON. 


Levi Parsons Morton, Banker, Diplomat, ‘and Statesman. By' Ros- 
ERT McExrroy, M.A. Pa.D., LL.D., F.R.Hist.S., Harold 
Vyvyan Harmsworth Professor in Oxford University, Fellow 
of Queen’s -College, sometime Edwards Professor of American 
History in Princeton University. With an Introduction by the 
Reverend Howarp CHANDLER Ropsins, D.D. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1930. Pp. xiv, 340. $5.00.) 


Tus is the biography of a very wealthy man who had something to 
do with politics, something to do with diplomacy, and a great deal to do 
with business. In politics Mr. Levi Parsons Morton garnered more 
disappointments than successes. In diplomacy he was happy and meas- 
i urably successful. In business he was a notable success. 

Mr. Mortons ancestors more than came over in the Mayflower. 
His first American maternal ancestor, Stephen Hopkins, was ship- 
wrecked upon one of the Bermudas while on his way to Virginia in 
1609. This proved to be a fortunate occurrence since it permitted him 
' to return to England and start right. Eleven years later he came over 
in the Mayflower. The granddaughter of Stephen Hopkins married 
John Morton of Middleboro, grandson of the first American Morton, 
George Morton of Plymouth. It remained only to unite this family 
with the Parsons family to produce the perfect Puritan. Thus Levi 
Parsons Morton, born May 16, 1824, assumed the “eternal accounta- 
bility” that was inseparable from a person who could muster “two 
Mayflower passengers and at least eighty other ancestors who arrived in 
America before 1650”. | 

This is an excellent foundation for a story of a correct and high- 
mindéd gentleman but it does not promise the light and warmth of a 
biography of a Stephen A. Douglas or a Disraeli. There is in the life 
of Mr. Morton a lack of striking incident, a notable lack of humor and 
of fancy; and there is, on the other hand, a coldness and austerity that 
command respect and interest but not enthusiasm on the part of the readér. 
Mention is made of his “ extraordinary reticence” and his “ impenetrable 
reserve”. Professor McElroy has not lacked documentary material but 
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he has not been able to go much beyond the written record. Mr. Morton 
remains aloof. 

Having in mind this unavoidable limitation it must be conceded that 

Professor McElroy has done his work well. He has given us a good 
picture of a vanishing type. Mr. Morton is frock-coated, reserved, dis- 
tinguished in bearing, scrupulously honest. Not the least interesting 
contribution of this biography is the excellent picture, more or less un- 
consciously drawn, of a Republican gentleman of the old school. Mr.. 
Morton shared with David Harum the conviction that all the intelligence 
and virtue of the country were monopolized by the Republican party. 
To him Republican success meant an era of prosperity. Democratic 
victory meant ruin. He could subscribe without reservation to the doc- 
trine that “ We legislate for the people of the United States, not for the — 
whole world”. The next generation of students in politics will read with 
amused interest the story of the crass. provincialism that prevailed in the 
Age of Innocence. 
_ From 1880, Mr. Morton may justly be described as a national figure 
in politics. He would not consent to be a candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dency in 1880. Chester A. Arthur accepted the nomination and soon 
succeeded President Garfield. Mr. Morton hoped to become Secretary 
of the Treasury, but President Garfield could not agree to that. Denied 
the Treasury, Mr. Morton sought a senatorship from New York. Mr. 
Platt preferred himself. Mr. Morton declined the honor of the Navy 
Department and accepted the post of minister to France. There, as an 
ardent protectionist, he experienced much difficulty and no success in 
trying to induce France to permit the importation of American pork and - 
in explaining to the French the American tariff on art. Subsequent 
chapters in the story deal with his Vice Presidency in the Harrison ad- 
ministration, the governorship of New York, his part in the memorable 
campaign of 1896, and the financial successes of later years. His death, 
on his ninety-sixth birthday, in 1920, marked the close of a career that 
began in the Presidency of James: Monroe. ` 


- Cornell Universtiy. : (JULIAN P. BRETZ. 


i , 
Letters of Henry Adams, 1858-1891. Edited by , WORTHINGTON 
CHAUNCEY Ford. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1930. 

Pp. vi, 552. $5.00.) 

NEARLY a century has elapsed since Henry Adams was born in 1838, 
and a half century since he published his Life of Gallatin. His volumes . 
6n the administrations of Jefferson and Madison appeared forty years 
ago and it is nearly as far back ds that when he served as president of 
the American Historical Association. The interest of the professional 
historian i in him is obviously great. During: ‘his seven years as professor 
of history at Harvard he left his impress on the teaching of that subject 
in all American education. His historical writings placed him securely 
among the leaders of his craft. But all that would not account for the 
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fact that to-day his fame is greater than ever and his influence growing 
instead of decreasing on the younger generation. One reason for this 
is the richness and range of his personality. Adams was never a spe- 
cialist or a “standard brand”. No historian can find fault with the 
scholarship of his Gallatin and History of the United States, which have 
not been, nor are likely to be, superseded. His Democracy was a bril- 
liant and not merely a competent novel. Few have caught the spirit of 
an age as he did in Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. No other Ameri- 
can autobiography contains the wide range of interest to be found in his 
Education of Henry Adams. His almost unknown Memoirs of the Last 
Queen of Tahiti is held by such an authority as Malinowski to be an 
anthropological document of importance. Leaving the safe shore of 
documentation he did not fear to risk thought-provoking if unsuccessful 
speculations on the nature of the historic process. In a word, Adams’s 
mind was not segmented by the partial eclipse of specialization. It func- 
tioned fully and freely amid a wide range of experience in which diplo- 
macy, society, and travel took their normal place beside the study of 
books and manuscripts. -His historical work is a sufficient monument to- 
the scholar but the influence he exerts to-day is due not to them but to 
the free play of a brilliant and unbound mind among living problems. 

Comment in the Review on any work of his would naturally be from 
the standpoint of the technical historian. But I am inclined to believe 
that even from his, at this stage, the most valuable point to consider in 
Adams is just that free play of mind and insistence on wide and unspe- 
cialized experience, as an element in his technical writing. It is impos- 
sible to get rich work except from a rich mind. So far the mind of 
Adams has been best opened to us in the Education, but in two respects 

‘ that document was imperfect. It was written at nearly seventy years of 
age, and it left a gap of twenty years from 1885. Both these imperfec- 
tions are remedied by the Letters of which the first volume has now been 
published. They give us the development of his mind not from memory 
but from day by day documentation, in intimate accounts, with consider- 
able fullness, and they are particularly ample in just the period which 
‘Adams himself left blank. In the Education Adams appears with some- 
thing of the gray pallur of age. In the Letters the red blood of youth 
and manhood again courses in the veins, and the man whom we see 
through the double lenses of Education and Letters becomes a more real 
person with the glow of life. The latter have now become as essential 
as the former for the study of one of the most interesting minds America 
has produced. 

From the more technical standpoint of the historian we may note that 
the Letters afford interesting side lights on the history, personalities, and 
floating opinions of two periods in particular, Washington in 1860-1861, 
and London during the Civil War, the latter supplementing by fifty-five 
pages The Cycle of Adams Letters published in 1920. The Washington’ 
letters give a vivid picture, with many stray bits of minor information, 
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of what C. F. Adams, Sumner, and others were thinking, hoping, and 
' fearing in the first feverish months of Lincoln’s administration. 

l Of Adams’s own work in history, there is little to be found in the 
~ letters. Those who search for the technicalities of method of other 
historians will be disappointed. Adams scarcely mentions either the 
Gallatin or the History. He is singularly free of any talk of “shop”. 
There are a dozen references or sd to his work as teacher but mostly 
general and damning comments on the stupidity of university education 
and administration. His interest in the theory of history began to 
crystallize just about the period when this first volume of letters ends 
and does not emerge in it. Indeed, in the adequate index there is but’ 
one reference to either “history” or “historians”, one that leads to 
` the statement made to Henry Cabot Lodge in 1872 that he could look for 
as much recognition and as much financial return by writing history as - 
by going into business, proving the point by citing the profits of Prescott, 
Motley, Bancroft, and Parkman. But if the historian finds nothing of 
historical technique he will find what is. far more important,.in the com- 
bined Educatton-Letters, an example of what the mind of an historian 
might become. 


New York. g JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS. 


Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard University, 1869-19009. 
By Henry James. Two volumes. (Boston: Houghton Miff- . 
lin Company. 1930. Pp. xvi, 382; vi, 393. $10.00.) © age 
THERE have been no discordant notes in the chorus of praise with 

which this biography has been received. Indeed it would be hard even 

to invent an excuse for them. It is not often that a biographer and his 
subject seem so harmoniously united each to each as in this instance. 

“My fundamental“idea”, wrote Eliot in a letter quoted in the second 

volume of Mr. James’s work (p. 302), “is probably that my biographer 

can find in my letters and reports as much evidence about my disposition 
and personality as readers of my Life and Letters will need or be good 
for. The kind of biography that I should prefer is a record drawn. 
from my reports and other official documents of the number and quality 
of the bricks that I built into the walls of Harvard University. Service- 
able institutions last; as to persons, ‘Time, like an ever rolling stream, 

Bears all its sons away’.” Mr. James has manifestly taken Eliots - 

“ fundamental idea ” as the charter for his task, but, like a man of wisdom 

and discretion, he has contributed a personal interpretation to the pre- 

scribed material which, one makes bold to believe, would have been after 

President Eliot’s own heart. He has made no attempt ‘to present his 

subject, for- all its greatness, as an example of perfection. Limitations 

in one direction and another are frankly acknowledged or subtly sug- 
gested, with the sort of half-humorous apprehension of which Eliot him- 
self is shown to have been amply capable. The style of the book in its 
entirety is marked with the same dignity and clarity that characterized 
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the thought and utterance of its subject. So close a study as Mr. James 
must have made of the deliverances of one whose own style was a model 
of expression could hardly fail to leave its traces upon a biographer’s 
manner of thinking and writing. Yet without a native sensitiveness to 
the finer shades of the writer’s art, and without some valid claim to the 
perceptions, both inborn and cultivated, which are essential to a biog- 
rapher, the author could hardly have produced a book so exquisitely and 
memorably adapted to its purpose. f 

Persons of those academic interests which prevail among the’ readers 
of this review will naturally look in Mr. James’s pages for light upon 
the relation between Eliot’s work at Harvard to the general progress of 
higher education in America. They will not look in vain. The begin- 
nings of any such work are of special significance. In the present case it 
is interesting to learn that Eliot was not so completely the pioneer advo- 
cate of liberalization in college studies at Harvard as he has commonly 
been counted. Gropings toward a system of electives had been made 
before his day, and three years before his inauguration as president, 
Professor J. H. Hedge had given expression to revolutionary ideas of 
education “to which”, as Mr. James remarks (I. 222)—~“and almost 
_every word of which—the Eliot of later years could have said Amen”. 
But the realization of every vision needs a man to bring it to pass-—and 
Eliot, by reason of both spiritual and intellectual gifts, of character and 
of capacity, was precisely that man, at precisely the right time. Patient, 
‘.forbearing, fearless, he pressed steadily for the things he believed in. 
afid lived to see them, in nearly every particular, prevail. If beginnings 
are significant, so are endings, and in no portion of these two volumes 
is Mr. James’s mastery of the matters with which he had to deal more 
evident than in his treatment of the growth of Harvard as it is to-day 
out of the Harvard which President Eliot bequeathed to his successor. 

“Inside the non-conducting integuments that encased him, he felt the 
same affections and longings that other men expose.” In these words 
(I. 192), of a felicity which Eliot could not have surpassed, may be found 
a suggestion of many quiet revelations in the course of these volumes— 
revelations of a human being hardly to be deduced in all its gentler 
attributes from something marmoreal in its outer aspects. To have pro- 
duced so faithful and living a portrait of a central figure in American 
civilization through an uncommonly long span of years, to have breathed 
into this figure the breath of life, so that his personality may long outlive 
his bodily presence, is a great achievement. This is what Mr. James has’ 
wrought, for he has written a great biography of a great man—and that 
with an economy the more remarkable for the colossal mass of material 
out of which he has framed a book by no means so formidable in its bulk 
as it has been made to look. 


The Library of Congress. M. A. DeWorre Howe. 
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Our Times: the United States, 1900-1925. By Mark SULLIVAN. 
Volume II., Pre-War America. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1930. Pp. xvii, 586. $5.00.) 


THE appearance of Mr. Mark Sullivan’s third volume of Our Times 
is an event for which many of his friends have been waiting with high 
expectation. In general, the volume follows the plan now well known 
through the publication of volume I. in 1926 and volume II. in 1927. 
It is fair to say, however, that the style in this volume seems to be some- 
. What smoother than was the case with the earlier ones. The story is 
more clearly told, or perhaps it is more ‘effectively told. Possibly the 
only exception that one might make to this statement is to be found in a 
few words which Mr. Sullivan uses, such as “nepotic”, “orchidaic” (p. 
- 39), “compulsory lavation” (p. 88), “Circumlocutius” (p. 192), and 
“eupeptic” (p. 474). On the other hand, some of Mr. Sullivan’s 
expressions are so happy that we are ready to forgive him all of these 
words, except possibly “eupeptic”. Such a happy expression is in rela- 
tion to the famous case of the cow of Governor Scofield of Wisconsin. , 
In speaking of the use of express franks for Governor Scofield’s cow, 
Mr. Sullivan remarks, “It was not against the law and most decidedly it 
was not contrary to the accepted usage of politicians—but it was against, 
so to speak, the average man’s equilibrium of sedateness ...” (pp. 218- 
219; the italics are mine). I am not sure just what “ equilibrium of 
sedateness ” is, but whatever it is, it is the precise language to apply 
to the situation mentioned, 

Mr. Sullivan continues the vast advantage of having his copy read 
by numerous and varied individuals who took part in the events which 
he is describing. This constitutes, as it seems to me, one of the great 
- privileges which Mr. Sullivan possesses as a writer of contemporary 
American history.. In particular this advantage is apparent in connec- 
tion with the railroad legislation of 1906, where the proofs of the chapter 
were read by several railroad presidents, by the chairman of the Inter- ` 
state Commerce Commission, several ex-members of Congress, corpora- 
tion lawyers, and former members of the Cabinet. This particular phase 
of Mr. Sullivan’s work I have noted in reviews of volumes I. and II., 
but it seems to me to be of such importance as to demand further 
. emphasis at this point. | . 

As before, Mr. Sullivan’s volume on the whole is a series of pictures 
rather than an integrated account of the history of the time. These 
pictures have, in general, little relation to one another. Thus chapters 
J. and II. are sketches of William H. Taft and Theodore Roosevelt, with 
some account of the relationship of the two. They are entertaining and 
informing, and in particular the sketch of Taft is positively charming, 
They do not, however, have any close relationship to the chapters imme- 
diately following. Chapters III. and IV. present an interesting and 
informing account of the insurance scandals. Chapters V., VI., and 
VIII. present varied characteristics. of Theodore Roosevelt. Chapter 
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VII. throws some light on the fight for more severe railroad rate regula- 
tion. The emphasis in this chapter is on the controversy between 
Roosevelt and his Congress, and particularly between Roosevelt and 
Tillman, but does not carry the story through so as to give a complete 
understanding of the history of the Hepburn Act. Chapter IX. con- 
tains much material not hitherto generally known on the discovery and 
partial elimination of the hookworm. Chapter X. contains an account 
of the best known popular songs of the period from about I900 to the 
opening of the World War. 
Within the sphere of interest which Mr. Sullivan has marked out 
for himself, his work is carefully done and entertainingly set forth. This 
reviewer, however, hopes that it will not be necessary in volume IV. to 
repeat quite so many times the usual observations in regard to changes 
of style in women’s dress. It is disappointing, also, not to find more 
on the political disputes which made the years from I910 to I9gI2 so 
memorable. Mr. Sullivan’s observations on these matters would be 
entertaining. The reader would be glad to have more of Roosevelts 
philosophy and purposes, more of his modes of action, of his dispute 
_ with Taft, more about the conventions of 1912, of the cost of living, and 
of the shift from the rural districts into the city. Nevertheless, this 
volume is very much worth while and will be welcomed by a large 
number of readers. 


bs Dartmouth College. CHARLES R. LINGLEY, 


Nelson W. Aldrich, a Leader tn American Politics. By NATHANIEL 
WRIGHT STEPHENSON, Professor of History and Biography, 
Scripps College and Claremont Colleges. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1930. Pp. xii, 496. $5.00.) 


THE political career of Nelson Wilmarth Aldrich suggests in bare 
outline that of many a political leader in the period between the close of 
the Civil War and the opening of the new century. There was as well 
the service in the Union army, although for a brief period, and the career 
in business. Office holding in Rhode Island preceded a term and part of 
a second in the national House of Representatives. Then followed elec- 
tion to the Senate, where. he remained for thirty years, throughout the 
period a member of the Finance Committee and for twelve years its 
chairman. l 

In preface and extensive notes, Professor Stephenson ‘indicates the 
innumerable persons who have contributed of their knowledge of this . 
period. He estimates that “near a half million pieces of manuscript” 
were examined by Dr. Jeannette Paddock Nichols, who spent five years 
as research secretary in the preparation of the material. Twenty-three 
manuscript collections are cited, including those of Allison, Foraker, 
McKinley, O. H. Platt, Roosevelt, Spooner, John Sherman, and Taft, a 
great portion of which are in private hands. Much material has been 
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gathered ge those not in political ofice. The Aldrich family ' TEE 
all manuscripts without reserve ” 

Mr. Stephenson writes of that critical period, from 1880 to 1910, .O7 
which we have a wealth of material and a dearth of understanding. He 
has added greatly to our knowledge, and by the definiteness of his ap- 
proach and the very vigor of his interpretation he has broadened our 
view of the conflicting issues of these years. It is very clear what he 
thinks of the figures in the drama, but it-is not clear that his view of the 
meaning of the drama is always‘to be accepted. The leaders are super- 
‘ men, and the masses are known for the most part because of the mis- 
behavior of the chorus and noise in the wings. There is often a relapse 
into the hero tale and the fatalism characteristic of an age of writers 
who had not Mr. Stephenson’s realism. 

So familiar was the figure of Aldrich drawn for us in the contem- 
porary comment of his day, and so accustomed have we become to the 
fact that his name rarely appears in histories of the period, that it may 
come as a shock to some to find him linked with Roosevelt as one of the 
two great men of their period, not once but several times, and to find his 
generalship in the intricate practice of the Senate recorded as evidence of 
outstanding statesmanship. The comparison with the views of Roosevelt 
ig given in a startling summary (pp. 271-273). 

Indication of the point of view of the author is found in his ieai: 
ment of Bryan “leading the bacchic chant”; of The World “with its 
army of professional informers”; of the senators in the middle ’eighties 
when “probably there was not one of them that did not owe his seat to 
some sort of roundabout compromise with, the Purchasables”; of the 
Senate at the end of the first decade of the new century when it “ was 
being invaded by the tone of the street”; and of La Follette, “eaten up 
by his belief that the West was being wronged”. Aldrich is presented 
as seeing, as early as 1890, “the break-down of ther popular conception 
of democracy ”. 

_ To the managing editor of the Providence i oe which Mr. Aldrich: 
controlled, he wrote in 1904 that the editor was “fto be independent in 
politics and news but .. . to oppose by all proper means the socialistic 
and anarchical Cies of the labor unions and similar organizations’ ”; 

to Senator Foraker he wrote in 1908, “ The tendency in the West to elect 
- a class of men to the Senate who mean nothing but mischief. and destruc- 
tion, if their ideas are adopted, should awaken in every patriotic mind a _ 
fear of the consequences.” Professor Stephenson has presented impor- 
tant new material on the modification of a preliminary draft of Roose- 
velt’s message of 1904 as far as it related to the tariff; assertion is made 
. that Aldrich inspired a passage on “ trusts” in the} Roosevelt message of 
_Igo1; and minute attention given to the rule of the’ four leaders, Aldrich, 
Allison, O. H. Piatt, and Spooner, of whom it is said in 1897, “ They . 
-compose a genuine cabal, perhaps the only one in the history of the 
Senate”. In considering the work of Aldrich in tariff making in 1897, 
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we read, “ The secretary of the National Wool Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, S: N. D. North, was one of his expert advisers”, and ‘ North had 
been brought to Washington by Aldrich as expert secretary to the Finance 
Committee ”, and following criticism of this action, “It was quite in line 
with his established practice”. But there are few such revelations. 

This reviewer is inclined to question the explanation of the spirit and 
tactics of Aldrich in his fight with the Insurgents in the tariff session 
of 1909. The asserted lack of bitterness on the part of Aldrich does not ` 
seem to be borne out by the facts. The assertion that he was willing to 
recognize the “West” and did appoint McCumber, Flint, and others 
ignores the real issue. Mr. Stephenson finds that the study of this session 
is “ unendurable by any but the’ stoutest hearted historical specialist, and 
that it is fruitless”. He then proceeds to show a very detailed knowledge 
of the’ session and the notes are copious. 

Important, and very significant, is the confirmation of a conference 
at Oyster Bay on September 16, 1902, at which “the Conservative party 
was born”. In showing that Taft was following Roosevelt’s example 
in continuing to confer with Aldrich, and less frequently with Cannon, the © 
author enhances the reputation of Taft as a politician and somewhat 
deflates Roosevelt’s reputation as a political crusader. To find it con- 
firmed that Roosevelt gave in, but let it appear that he did not give in, 
to Aldrich and Cannon on the matter of the tariff, and to learn that Taft 
assured Aldrich that he would publicly attack him, if in Aldrich’s opinion 
this would bring a desired political result, sheds new light on the charges 
of La Follette and other insurgents and they take on a significance and 
a weight not accorded them at the time. 

For thirty years the Senator from Rhode Island manipulated men 
in the Senate; he stood across the path of Roosevelt and Taft—and La 
Follette and Dolliver. This was great power. He belonged “to the 
inner circle of the Republican party”. Yet he looked upon political 
platforms as bunk and confessed in the Senate that he had not read the 
party platform of 1900. Now and then one detects in Senator Aldrich 
a tendency to irony. Mr. Stephenson occasionally shares in this mood 
as he writes of American politics, but it is not in irony, one may believe, 
that he writes of Aldrich, “ Like all the great men of action, he was 
fundamentally an artist”, 


Stanford University. | Epcar E. ROBINSON. 


Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, T916. 

Supplement, The World War. [Publications of the Department 

of State.] (Washington: Government Printing Office. 19209. 

Pp. eclxxxii, 1000. $2.00.) 

THE general arrangement of the present volume follows that of the 
two preceding Supplements, an arrangement which by now has been 
carefully tested and generally approved. Front matter amounting to 
280 pages consists of a brief table of contents and a list of the principal 
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persons mentioned in the correspondence, followed by a double list of 
the papers. The first list is arranged by topics; in chronological se- 
quence, incoming papers placed under the date of receipt. The second 
list is by countries, again arranged chronologically, incoming papers in 
this list placed under date of issue. The lists give the names of those 
- sending and receiving each paper, with a brief summary of its contents. 
At the conclusion of the volume there is a short index. The student is 
thus enabled easily to trace references to the particular topic which he . 
is investigating. ; o 
' The papers themselves, as in the case of the earlier Supplements, are _ 
divided into four general sections: the continuation and further spread 
of the war and efforts toward peace; neutral rights; neutral duties; other 
problems and responsibilities. The first section is longer than in the 
preceding volumes but, even so, runs only to 130 pages. It covers de- 
velopments in Southeastern Europe, especially in Greece and Roumania, 
. the Spanish proposal for good offices, and in some detail the background 
of the Central Powers’ peace note of December 12, 1916. The second 
section forms the bulk of the volume, amounting to 557 pages. In the 
main it deals with the submarine controversy with Germany and the 
dispute with the Allies over restrictions on neutral trade. The third 
section, running to eighty-six pages, deals especially with the treatment 
of belligerent warships and belligerent merchant ships in American ports, 
the hovering of belligerent warships; the problems of belligerent merchant 
submarines in neutral ports, involving the case of the Deutschland, and. 
the operations .of war submarines beyond territorial waters, involving 
the case of the U-53. . 

It is difficult to overstate the importance of this volume for the study 
of the background of the United States’ entrance into the World War. 
` Even a hasty survey reveals the intense difficulty of America’s position 
as a neutral caught between the two belligerent camps. During the 
earlier part of the year, relations with Germany were constantly strained 
almost- to the breaking point, as a result of the still unsettled Lusitania 
negotiations, the sinking of the Persta, and in April the sinking of the 
Sussex.’ A brief interchange between Lansing and Gerard immediately 
after the sinking of the Sussex indicates the daily expectation of a break 
on the part of the State Department. -On April 24, Gerard, having handed 
over Wilson’s note, reported almost casually that -Von Jagow said “he 
thought it meant a break”. Within three hours Lansing telegraphed 
Gerard to “ cable at once the exact words, as nearly as you can remember, 
used by von Jagow”. The crisis passed and peace for the moment was 
saved by’Germany’s concessions; but during the rest of the spring and 
the summer the State Department was constantly harassed by German 
demands that action should be taken by the United States against the 
Allied blockade. With the autumn new submarine attacks began. The 
wealth of fresh information contained in the telegrams sent from Berlin 
is important -historically in that it explains the increasing dread of those 
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close to Wilson that the United States would be forced into the war. 
The reports of Ambassador Gerard and Mr. Grew from Berlin were 
detailed and objective, far superior as informative documents to anything 
sent by Ambassador Page from London, The general résumé of the 
German political situation drafted by Mr. Grew on October 16, which 
tallies perfectly with other recently published sources, gave to Washington 
a clear and accurate picture. From this résumé, as in other cables and 
in the summary of the opinions of neutral diplomats, President Wilson 
received definite warning that German submarine pledges would probably 
not be observed for long. Hence the pleas for Wilson’s mediation that 
came from those Germans anxious to inaugurate a peace conference before 
the advocates of the réickstchtslos policy obtained control; hence the ac- 
tivity of Von Bernstorff in snatching at any hope of negotiations; hence 
the December suggestion of the Germans, now tired of waiting for 
Wilson, that a peace conference be called; hence the entirely independent 
but equally unsuccessful request of. the President to the belligerents to 
state their terms. 

The history of American relations with the Allies during the course 
of 1916 can now also for the. first time receive adequate treatment. 
There is nothing in these papers that will alter materially the main lines 
of the story as we knew it; but the intensity of the difficulties on both 
sides appears clearly from the ‘cumulative irritations that arose. Inevita- 
bly the student will be struck by the inadequacy, or the complete lack, 
of information on various vital diplomatic problems possessed by our 
representatives abroad. Thus Minister Vopicka, in Bucharest, prides 
himself on foretelling Roumania’s entrance into the war a month in 
advance; but he either remained entirely ignorant of the terms of the 
Treaty of Bucharest or else did not think it worth while passing on his ' 
information to Washington. Some of the American diplomats in Europe 
must have known something of the projected partition of the Turkish 
Empire; but in none of the dispatches, so far as the reviewer can dis- 
cover, is the Sykes-Picot Agreement mentioned. 


Yale University. s CHARLES SEYMOUR. 


The Great Crusade and After, 1914-1928. By Preston WILLIAM 
Stosson, Associate Professor of History, University of Michi- 
gan. With an Editorial Foreword by Artur M. SCHLESINGER 
and Dixon Ryan Fox. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1930. Pp. xviii, 486. $5.00.) 

Tais volume, the twelfth of A History of American Life, although 
appearing in a trade edition under a slightly altered title, comes much 
nearer accomplishing, in the opinion of the reviewer, the purpose of the 
series than either of its predecessors, and this statement is not intended 
to disparage or in any way minimize the excellencies of those notable 
books. Mr. Slosson has, however, done one thing which some of his 
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colaborers, probably intentionally, did not do in any conspicuous way: 
he has recognized that political doings form just as much a part of 
‘social” history as do economic, literary, artistic, or any other of the 
‘varied activities of man in his association with his fellows. He has not 
written a political history—-far from it. Nevertheless, he has integrated 
political with other factors in such a manner as to show their interrela- 
tions; he has brought out cause and effect; whether Me cause be political , 
and the effect economic or utce versa. 

The author, like the other men who have contributed to the series, had - 
to make a conscious choice between an essentially topical and a chrono- 
logical method. He has chosen to treat his period primarily by topics, 
' leaving the reader to adjust the chronology as best he can, although, to 
a considerable extent, there is a differentiation between the war years ' 
and those which followed. It is probable that such a treatment, in view 
of the brevity of the period and the nearness of the writer to its events, 
is as satisfactory as can be expected, especially if, as may be presumed, 
this work will be read later when a better perspective may be had; fifteen 
years or so will be telescoped into a passing moment in the life of man- 
kind. 

To the reader in the year of grace 1930, who can not have the long 
view, the work brings out admirably those shifts and changes which have 
made American society so different from what it was in 19147 The im- 
pact of the World War, the mechanization of economic life with its 
consequent modification of the whole social structure, the “age of jazz”, 
are set down with a detachment and a sprightly style which satisfy alike 
the historian’s critical taste and the layman’s desire for a swiftly moving 
story. Sparing of generalizations, the story is built on facts gleaned 
. from a thousand varied sources, and yet the detail rarely obtrudes to mar 
the whole picture, although the chapter written by E. A. ‘Slosson on 
Science, Mistress and Handmaid, seems somewhat like a catalogue of 
scientific discovery and application, and lacks the easy, ee rope 
of'the rest of the book. 

In the multiplicity of detailed facts on which ‘the paresis is built 
there are few statements which can be questioned or in which the author. 
has not fortified himself by reference to authority. One might query 
the assertion that the combine is a product of the last ten years (p. 195), 
and be skeptical about the universal success of fur farms (p. 214), or 
wonder just when the Saturday Evening Post led a “radical crusade” 
(p. 359), but it would be splitting hairs to lay emphasis on a few such 
ambiguous assertions. The work sets an example.in the writing of 
social history. . ' 

The University of Minnesota. LESTER BURRELL SHIPPEE. 
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Survey of American Foreign Relations. Prepared under the Direc- 
tion of CuarLes P. Howranbp, Director of Research of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, Research Associate in Government 
at Yale University. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1930. Pp. xvii, 541. $5.00.) 

Tus volume more than maintains the high standards of conception 
and execution which were exhibited in its predecessors for 1928 and 
1929. Following their plans, it does not actually survey the foreign 
relations of a single year. It presents in the first place a full study of 
one great field of relationships. That chosen -for this volume is the 
Pacific, excluding the Spanish American. littoral. The treatment in- 
cludes an historical survey of two hundred pages, fifty pages on the 
economic situation, and about a hundred pages of regional surveys and 
on migrations. A second section of sixty pages discusses the year’s 
happenings with regard to World Order and Coérdination. A third 
section of a hundred pages deals with Post War Financial Relations, and 
this, like section II., has to do chiefly with the events of the year and 
their backgrounds. Particularly valuable here is the discussion of the 
action of all nations involved in the World War on the subject of Alien 
Enemy Property. 

The introduction specifies six contributors of portions of the work: 
G. H. Blakeslee, J. S. Burgess, Grover Clark, Ernst Correll, J. S. Mc- 


“Kenzie, and H. F. McNair. The remainder of the volume was con- 


tributed by the director, C. P. Howland, and the staff, whose names are 
very properly given. It was written in consultation, also, with various 
well informed persons whose names also are cited. 

The’ space assigned to this notice precludes a detailed review which 
would critically evaluate each portion of the work. It may be said in 
general that the high scholarly standard to be expected from the names 
mentioned and from the character of the preceding volumes is every- 
where exhibited. All articles are well footnoted; the tone is that of 
scholarship and not partisanship. Yet opinions are freely expressed 
when called for. In dealing with the complicated questions where sta- 
tistics are involved, an unusual degree of cleverness is exhibited in making | 
the facts clear and understandable. It is not popular in the bad sense, but 
it is readable and comprehensible, and it is not a current treatise to be 
discarded in a year or two, but will serve as a work of reference and 
starting point for study. 

Among the interesting points is the very careful study of the causes 
of the economic rise of Japan and the relative economic backwardness of 
China, great stress being given to the importance of the political systems 
and inheritances of the two nations. The whole treatment of the Pacific 
reflects the recent tendency to rate the economic possibilities of that 
region less highly than was done a few years ago. The success of the 
Dutch in their possessions is emphasized and there is a- tendency, held 
closely within limits, to maintain the necessity of such political control - 
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as will allow successful development of economic resources, and to neglect 

somewhat cultural values. The discussion of the Kellogg Pact very 

clearly places it as a point of departure rather thah a finality, outlines the 

different possible policies, and sees a tendency toward making it a base 

for action. In this light the question of the Chinese Eastern Railroad i8 
treated as the first test. 


The University of Wisconsin. l Cary RusseLL Fisn. 


SHORTER NOTICES ' 


The Sarcophagus of an Anctent Civilization: Petra, Edom and the 
Edomites. ` By George Livingston Robinson. With an Introduction by 
Dr. W. F.. Albright, Professor in Johns Hopkins University, formerly 
Director of the American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem. (New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1930, pp. xxiii, 495; $7.50.) The title of 
Professor Robinson’s book is especially appropriate. The ruins of an- 
cient Petra, architecturally beautiful, containing buildings and tombs 
carved out of the native rock of the crater of an extinct volcano, sur- 
rounded on all sides by precipitous hills and ‘almost impassable fields of 
rock, entered through a narrow and winding natural opening, has long 
been one of the most fascinating of all-the ruins of the East. Professor 
_ Robinson has been for thirty years a student of this region, has made a 
. number of trips, not only to Petra, but through the surrounding country, 
and has added not a little to our knowledge of the: ruins by discovering a 
number of structures which previous explorers had not noticed. In his 
book he presents the results of three decades of extensive discovery. The 
work is illustrated by more than sixty photographs, some of which are 
colored. The text describes the ruins in detail, and the author has in- 
- cluded in the book a history of Edom and the Edomites. As a source of 
information concerning the ruins of Petra, Professor Robinson’s book — 
will take its place beside Dalman’s Peira and Brunnow and Domaszewsky, 
Die Provincia Arabia. 

Professor Robinson’s work differs somewhat an the two just men- 
tioned in that he is much interested in connecting! the history of Edom, - 
and therefore its archeology, with the Bible. His chief interest is that 
of an Old Testament exegete. His critical point of view has always been 
much more conservative than the point of view of the Wellhausen school. 
of critics. He is, therefore, at pains at many points in his work to find 
“connections with the Biblical text and sometimes accords to the Biblical © 
traditions a higher historical value than many scholars would do. There 
is, however, in his book no polemical tone and his scholarly attitude is 
manifest throughout the work. - A 

`- The University of Pennsylvania. GEORGE A. BARTON. 

A History of the First Bulgarian Empire. By Steven Runciman, 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (London, G. Bell and Sons, 1930, 


Sd 
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pp. xii, 337, 16s.) Mr. Runciman’s book is a companion work to his 
Emperor Romanus Lecapenus, which was recently discussed in this jour- 
nal (Am. Hist, Rev, XXXV. 392). In that work he dealt with Bul- 
garian matters in some detail, especially in the period with which he was 
concerned, and drew largely upon the work of Bulgarian scholars, above 
all upon Zlatarski. He now gives us a rounded monograph which deals 
with the history of this one nation from its mythical beginning down to 
the fall of the first Bulgarian Empire in 1019. The fullness of the narra- 
tive waxes and wanes with the paucity or abundance of the sources; the 
high points, such as Krum’s activities, Boris’s reign, the introduction of 
Christianity, and the Bulgarian campaigns of Basil H. naturally receive 
the fullest treatment. Numerous disputed points are excised from the text 
and relegated to the twelve appendixes, which materially lightens the flow 
of the story. <A bibliography, index, and an excellent map with the orog- 
raphy (essential for Balkan history) indicated on it, complete the work. 

This is an extremely useful book. It possesses an inherent unity, such 
as the author’s earlier work did not, and consequently the presentation is 
more even and harmonious. One might wish sometimes for rather more 
detail, for more concrete description, especially of topographical points, 
and a little less allusion. It is based on Zlatarski’s great work as far as 
the latter goes, but ties in all the extensive and valuable literature of 
Bulgarian history which has been produced by their own scholars.: Most - 
of this is not accessible in the ordinary library and the average historian 
tends to find this language a vulnerable link in his philological panoply. 
It is by no means a mere summary, but is based on an independent study 
of the sources. . 

Typographically speaking, the book is creditably executed, and mis- 
prints are few, except in the bibliography. Why not use Greek char- 
acters where the book is in that language? The system of transcription 
is inconsistent and misprints are numerous. Many of the publications 
cited first appeared as parts of series, e.g., Professor Vasiliev’s disserta- 
tions and Baron von Rosen’s book. This fact should be noted. The 
abbreviations for the Bulgarian serial publications might be somewhat 
more transparent. ) 


Harvard Umversity. Rospert P. BLAKE. 


Les Ctutlisations de POrtent. Par René Grousset. Tome III., La 
Chine. (Paris, G. Crès and Company, 1930, pp. 360, 75 fr.) The title 
notwithstanding, this is by no means an account of Chinese civilization, 
but solely of Chinese art: philosophy, literature, music, and social or- 
ganization are hardly mentioned. The author has for the first time at- 
tempted the ambitious task of constructing a complete picture of Chinese 
esthetic history, of tracing the evolution of inspiration as well as of its 
products. Such a work could hardly be of even merit; nor could agree- 
ment with all of its conclusions be expected. Some of these are frankly 
molded by Pelliot and by Sirén, others by Charles Vignier. Although no 
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formal bibliography or index is appended, text and notes give ample evi- 
dence of familiarity with archxological sources. The 269. half-tone 
illustrations although small are clear and excellently chosen. 

~ M. Grousset’s contention that terror furnished inspiration for the 
noble bronze vessels cast by Shang and Jou craftsmen for sacrifice in > 
` the ancestral temples seems.to harmonize badly with Chavannes’s demon- 
stration that ancestors were regarded as beneficent divinities. Perhaps 
it is more reasonable to suppose that the dynamic vigor of the bronzes is 
merely an artistic manifestation of that indomitable spirit which impelled 
the Chinese through centuries of bitter struggle at the dawn of history 
to convert the wilderness and swamps of the lower Yellow River piain 
into one of the granaries of the earth. ! 

Demonstration, following Vignier, of æsthetic contrast between the 
realism and fluent motion of the flat linear art of Han China, and the 
_heraldically conventional, vigorous but momentarily static, deeply molded 
art-of the nomad steppes, suggests that whatever far-reaching exchange 
of influence took place. probably dates only from ‘the “Six dynasties”. 
Well balanced and documented is the presentation of the diverse. influ- 
` ences which united in the art of the various cultural centers of Bactria 
and Eastern Turkestan. Ceramics of historic periods—apart tomb fig- 
ures—seem to hold little attraction for the author; perhaps few will 
recognize in the perfection of simple forms and subdued glazes of the 
_ Sung potters a sensualism totally foreign to the Chinese. _ The dates ot 

the Yiian dynasty are cited (p. 328) as 1279 (year of actual extinction 
_ of the Sung)~1369; whereas Chinese practice (which dates the begin- 
ning of a reign or dynasty from the first of the ensuing calendar year) 
requires 1280-1367. In the absence of paintings from classical dynasties - 
susceptible of certain attribution, or even serious comparative monographs 
of the type which Western art criticism demands, M. Grousset is reduced 
to mention, mainly from photographs, ‘the few paintings ‘of the reputed 
greatest masters for which he believes there is some presumption of 
authenticity. 

` Newtonville, Mass. CHARLES S. GARDNER. 

| 

Teinds and Agriculture: an Historical Survey. By Alexander A. Cor- 
mack, M.A., D:Litt., Officier d’Académie. (Oxford, University Press, 
1930, pp. xi, 206, 7s. 6d.) In Scotland the word fetnds is used in place 
of the term tithes. This book is a study of the history of Scottish tithes 
from the introduction of them by the Roman Church down to the Prop- 
_erty and Endowment Act of 1925. It is both historical and legal:in its- 
nature, the latter element predominating. The author-expresses the hope 
that the work “ will be of use to landowners, clergymen, agents and others 
dealing with teinds in the course of business”. However, the medievalist, 
who may be interested in a narrow SpHete of institutional history will 
information in the book. 


J. W. T. 
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Industrial Evolution. By N. S. B. Gras, Straus Professor of Business 
History, Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1930, pp. 259, $2.50.) The 
rather vague title of this book could be amplified by some such subtitle as 
this: a description of the stages in the development of manufacture, and 
an illustration of characteristic features of the recent industrial organiza- 
tion. These two subjects share the contents about equally. 

Like every one else who discusses the vexed problem of stages, the 
author is dissatisfied with the work of his predecessors and like the 
others, he needs new words to distinguish his classes. The most primi- 
tive industry he calls “usufacture”. The reader will forgive such 
vagaries, even if he does not approve them, for the book has the schol- 
arly quality which always marks the author’s work, is well informed, 
substantial, an interesting contribution to an important subject. The 
nomenclature proposed for the different stages is as follows: usufacture; 
retail handicraft; wholesale handicraft (1, independent; 2, dependent) ; 
centralized manufacture (1, central workshop; 2, factory). 

_ The second part of the book branches out into description of the de- 
velopment of specific industries, and discusses stich general topics as gov- 
ernment aid, associations of employers and workmen, art in industry, 
large scale vs. small scale industry to-day. 


Yale Umversity. ~ Crive Day. 


The Epochs of German History. By J. Haller, Professor of History 
in the University of Tübingen. Translated by E. W. Dickes. (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1930, pp. xiii, 247, $3.50.) Judg- 
ing from a number of samples taken at random, the work under review 
is a careful translation of the second edition of “Die Epochen der 
Deutschen Geschichte ”, of the well-known Tubingen professor, Johannes 
Haller. The publishers are to be commended for not indulging in the 
annoying but common practice of attempting to invent more attractive . 
titles for books of foreign origin. The work appeared in Germany first 
in 1922 and again in a revised form in 1927. 

In The Epochs of German History the author makes no attempt to 
give the facts of German history. He is concerned rather with the 
turning points of the history of Germany and their significance. The ` 
twelve chapters of the work thus discuss the origin of the German state, 
the external tasks of the realm, the struggle with the Church and the dis- 
solution of the old empire, the territorial states, the conquest of the north- 
east, the rise of the Hapsburgs, the Reformation, the Thirty Years’ War, 
the era of Louis XIV., Prussia in triumph and eclipse, the growth of 
national self-consciousness, and the share of Prussia in the struggle for 
unity. These chapters are literally packed with interesting and stimu- 
lating interpretations of German history and should be read by every 
American scholar who attempts to write or to teach German history. 
They will challenge many an easy generalization current ‘in American 
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lecture halls. In this connection his explanations: of the policy of the 
medieval emperors, the significance of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, the political meaning of the Reformation, the cause of German 
progress, the policy of the house of Hapsburg, the! rôle of Frederick II. 
and Bismarck, the size and arrangement of the South German states, 
German political parties, and-many other generalizations might profitably 
be read and studied. | 

_ In the main the author looks at history from á national and a con- 
servative point of view. He finds a justification for the principal turns 
in the course of German: history down to the end of the Bismarckian 
régime. All subsequent to that date seems to be anathema. Instead of 
condemning the medieval emperors, for example, for their Italian policy, 
he finds it justified on the ground that it prevented the cutting off of 
Germany from the civilized world and the rise of an, Italian kingdom that 
would have controlled the papacy, and since it gave the rulers of Germany 
access to a region rich in tolls and money, as valuable to them as India to 
England. He finds the policy of the territorial princes necessary and 
defensible. He even has a good word for the settlement of 1815 and the 
Prussian military system. He believes most of the policies adopted by. 
Prussia to be necessary and inevitable. In fact, his: trenchant reasoning 
is apt to leave the reader more than half persuaded that the Germans were 
a rational people who had some idea about what they were doing. 


The University of Wisconsin. ' C. P. Hiapy. 


The Voyages of the Cabots and the English Discovery of North Amer- 
ica under Henry VII. and Henry VIII. By James A. Williamson, D.Lit. 
(London, Argonaut Press, 1929, pp. xiii, 290, 38s.) iMr. Williamson has 
given us in this recent study of the Cabots and the earliest English dis- 
coveries in North America one of the most satisfactory accounts of these 
special activities that it has been the reviewer’s opportunity to examine. 
There have appeared certain treatises, more elaborate perhaps, but none 
which .in a more satisfactory manner sets before the student or the 
thoughtful reader the important basal contemporary records, well ar- 
ranged and well classified. | 

The author has done well to present his documentary records, miscel- 
laneous in character, as introductory material in his Hook. He who con- 
sults the work is given, first of all, the pleasurable opportunity of working 
out his own conclusions before passing to the author’s own interpreta- 
tions, valuable as practically all' of them are. Here, fbr example, we find 
the earliest family records; the contemporary records of the earliest Cabot — 
voyages to northwestward; the records of the Anglo-Portuguese voyages 
from Bristol; the records of Sebastian’s northwest voyages, and his South 
American adventures when in the.Spanish service. |All of these docu- 
ments are duly, although briefly, considered by the author, with a clear 
and acceptable treatment of Sebastian’s part in the advancement of both 
Spanish ‘and English discovery and exploration in those early years. ` 
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Attention has been given to a brief consideration of pre-Cabot ex- 
ploration of the Atlantic to westward and to northwestward, wherein the 
most acceptable conclusions concerning Columbus and his enterprise are 
presented. 

While the author does not think that Sebastian measures up to the 
standard of Magellan or Cortes, men who molded circumstances with an 
iron hand, nevertheless he displayed ability, pluck, and determination, and 
greatly influenced his time. His moral status, which has been so vig- 
orously attacked by certain writers, the author thinks may be summed up 
as having been that of most, “ neither black, nor white, but grey ”. 

That the so-called Cabot map of 1544 now preserved in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale at Paris has little of the real Cabot information im it, 
can now be accepted. It is the purpose of the reviewer soon to reproduce 
this map in the size of the original with a special account of Sebastian’s 
Spanish services, 

The Argonaut Press is to be commended for this splendid piece of 
bookmaking. 


Hispame Society of America. E. L. STEVENSON. 


Wolsey. By Hilaire Belloc. (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1930, pp. viii, 336, $5.00.) This life of Wolsey is intended for 
popular consumption. It lacks footnotes, a bibliography, and all the 
other obvious paraphernalia of scholarship. The facts are drawn for the 
most part from Professor Pollard’s brilliant study of Wolsey (Am. Hist. 
Rev., XX XV. 337). The interpretation of the facts is from the point of 
view of one who sees in the English Reformation one of the major calam- 
ities of English history, and who is largely concerned with pointing out 
the shortcomings of every one connected with it. Henry VIII. is allowed 
no virtues and his break from Rome is ascribed entirely to the evil influ- 
ence of Anne Boleyn. Anne herself is not even accredited with beauty 
or wit; her power to attract and hold men is admitted, but is not explained. 
Wolsey’s great offense is that he did not devote his great abilities and his 
unique position to the business of preserving the unity of Christendom. 
The part which he played in laying the foundations for the Tudor mon- 
archy is not denied, but it is not thought worthy of treatment. Of the 
rest of the cast, as Mr. Belloc calls them, More and Fisher and Catherine 
of Aragon are the only ones in England who escape wholesale censure. 
It is rather curious to discover so little appreciation of the forces under- 
lying the Reformation movement, that Mr. Belloc at different times main- 
tains that if Wolsey had willed it, or if Catherine of Aragon had been 
more acquiescent, or if Pope Adrian VI. had lived a little longer, the 
unity of Christendom would have been preserved. We are left to infer 
that if the unity of Christendom, as Mr. Belloc defines it, had been pre- 
served, all would have been well with the world. 

The book, as we should expect, is ably written, and the facts as stated 
(leaving conjectures, opinions, and estimates out of account), are with 
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one conspicuous exception, accurate enough. Mr. Belloc takes the lib- 
erty of .transmuting all sums of money into what he considers their 
equivalent in modern values. The £1500 which Kingston deviled Wolsey 
‘about on his death bed (Pollard, op. cit., p. 300) becomes £30,000 in Mr. 
Belloc’s version (p. 296). Mr. Belloc justifies his procedure in a sug- 
gestive note (p. 302), but students should be careful to remember that the 
figures in his text are some twenty or thirty times the actual figures. 


Philadelphia. CONYERS READ. 


Bescheiden aangaande de Hervorming der Tucht in de Abdij van 
: Egmond in de 15e Eeuw. Uitgegeven door Chr. S. Dessing. [Historisch 
. Genootschap. Derde Serie, no. 53.] (Utrecht, Kemink and Son, 1930, 
pp. 319, 5.50 fl.) The Benedictine abbey of Egmond is the most famous 
monastery in the history of the Northern Netherlands. For centuries it 
possessed extensive holdings of land which stretched for more than fifteen 
miles along the dunes in the county of Holland. It may seem surprising, 
therefore, that a chronicle, covering an important period in its history, 
and several official documents relating to this abbey, had never been 
- utilized by Dutch historians until Mr. Dessing discovered them respec- 
tively in the Episcopal Seminary at Warmond and the General Archives 
in The Hague. The chronicle was composed by Theodore Buschman, . 
who from 1491 to 1495 attempted to reform the monastery. He was one 
of the many reformers of the fifteenth century who were greatly moved 
by the lack of discipline in wealthy monasteries. His rather simple story 
forms a valuable contribution to the history of “ Prereform” in the Low |. 
Countries. Mr. Dessing has published it with are and has added a 
useful introduction. 
The documents cover the period from 1421 to 1495, and, although 
they are less interesting than the chronicle, are somewhat more reliable. 
They prove that the Abbey of Egmond, at the close’ of the BibesrD cen- 
tury, was very much in need of reformation. 


The University of Michigan. A. HyMa. 


` The Crisis of English Liberty: a History of the Stuart Monarchy and ` 
the Puritan Revolution. By Sir John A. R. Marriott, Honorary Fellow 
(formerly Fellow) of Worcester College, Oxford, late M.P. for the City ` 
of York. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1930, pp. xiv, 472, $6.00.) It is 
not alone Americans who are being warned to-day that it behooves them 
to consider whether they still possess unaltered the liberty for which 
their forefathers’ fought. Sir J. A. R. Marriott in his eminently read- _ 
able life of Falkland, published twenty-four years ago, envisaged the | 
Puritan revolution ‘as primarily a struggle, in which Englishmen won . 
political liberty through the establishment of parliamentary sovereignty, 
and personal liberty through the freeing of the judiciary from admin- 
istrative interference. To-day he is convinced that they are right who 
have pointed out that both forms of liberty are being endangered by the 
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growing power of administrative departments and their large measure 
of freedom from judicial accountability. He fears that the seventeenth 
century conflict will have to be fought again, since “under conditions 
greatly altered and in forms not always recognizable, devices adopted by ` 
the Stuart Kings in their contest with Parliament and in their relations 
with the Judges are to-day making an unwelcome reappearance. . . . Our 
fathers fought against Princes; we have to fight against the Powers 
which lurk in the darkness of Whitehall and still cover themselves under 
the Prerogative of the Crown.” 

This book, which is addressed to the general reader, has been written 
in the hope that the story of their ancestors’ fight for liberty will hearten 
English men and women for the renewal of the struggle. Since this is 
the author’s purpose and he accepts unreservedly the definition of his- 
tory as past politics, it would be idle to expect any but a political narra- 
tive, or more than fleeting references to social or economic factors. The 
period covered extends from the accession of James I. to the death of 
William III. American readers will be grateful for the chapters on 
Trish and Scottish affairs, where details are conveniently assembled 
which are usually widely scattered, and English readers may find it 
convenient to read the story of the American colonies neatly packed into 
twenty-two pages. 

Sir J. A. R. Marriott is master of a delightful style, and has unusual 
skill in facilitating the progress of his readers by making the crooked 
straight and the rough places plain. His pages are pleasant to read and 
the tale as he tells it is easy to follow. But there is always danger that 
simplification may lead to a confusion of values, and condensation some- 
times results in misleading statements. As modern scholarship painfully 
reconstructs from neglected manuscripts a fuller record of those old 
debates, the past politics of Stuart days more and more defy simplifica- 
tion. And it is necessary to record that the proportion of errors that 
have crept into this book is unduly high, in view of its distinguished 
authorship. 


Vassar College. Louise Farco Brown. 


Studies in Cromwell’s Family Circle and Other Papers. By Robert 
W. Ramsey, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. (New York, Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1930, pp. 206, $3.00.) Nearly thirty years ago Mr. Ramsey pub- 
lished in the English Historical Review the first of these scholarly and 
pleasantly written essays on the members of the Cromwell family and 
thereafter three others in more popular periodicals. These, with five 
others, not all relating to the Cromwells, he has now gathered into an 
informing and entertaining volume which takes one into the by-ways of 
the Cromwellian period on agreeable and instructive excursions. Those 
excursions are not confined to England. In fact, three of the essays re- 
late to Viscount Fauconberg’s embassy to Venice in 1669—one an account 
of the embassy proper, one a study of his manuscript account book, and 
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one an ‘amusing essay on his secretary, that curious character, John 
Dodington. Another has to do with Sir. Sackville Crow’s embassy to 
Constantinople in Charles I.’s reign, and the last—a brief sketch—with 
the strange, surprising adventures of one Captain Galilee, sometime in. 
Venetian service and prisoner of the Turk: These, with essays on’ 
_ Cromwell’s daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, and the, latter’s husband, the 
Protector’s Master of Horse, make up this amusing and well-informed 
collection, of the more importance in that much of its information is 
derived from manuscript sources not otherwise easily, if at all, accessible. 

Harvard University. | W. C. Assort. 

Le Jansénisme: Pascal et Port-Royal. Par Jules Chaix-Ruy, Agrégé 
de Université. (Paris, Félix Alcan, 1930, pp. 167, 15 fr.) Like many 
others; M: Chaix-Ruy has been attracted by Pascalis unfinished defense 
of ouam, known as the Pensées, and has attempted a reconstitution. 

He: gives a clear, succinct history of Port-Royal and Jansenism before 
Pascal's association with them, a short sketch of Pascal’s early life and 
a rapid’ analysis of the Provinctales. All this is meant as an introduction 
to the Pensées “upon which the writer concentrates his efforts. 

Mi Chaik-Ruy, who is a Catholic and does not conceal the fact brings 
into his work the results of his own ‘thoughts and various readings from ` 
Plato' through: Voltaire, Hegel, ‘and Renan to Pierre Loti, Barrés, and 
the Conitesse de Noailles. He claims that Pascal is not a Jansenist, or at, 
any: rate not much’ of one, that he is, on the contrary, a Catholic keeping 
to the high road of orthodox doctrine. The author finds Pascal’s apology - 
of ‘the Catholic religion to contain the essential and convincing arguments 
and urges its utilization even to-day. 

' Tti is’ easy ‘to see from the preceding lines that M. PN does not 
study Pascal objectively. This being understood, ihis interesting and 
intelligent book escapes criticism that it would otherwise encounter. Let 
us ‘only’ notice in passing the attribution to Pascal of a sentence written 
by Jacqueline (p. a But the thoughts of the brother and sister co~ 
incidé: E | i 

Vassar C ollege. Marra TASTEVIN MILLER. 

` Diže Entwicklung des Norwegischen NARONA. Von Dr. Andreas 
Elyiken.- [Historische Studien, Heft, 198, herausgegeben von Dr. E. 
Ebering.}-- (Berlin, Emil Ebering, 1930, pp. 132, 5.20 M.) Two cen- 
turies ago suth patriotic feeling as one might have found among the 
Norwegian pedple would be of a distinctly local character; a hundred 
years ‘later Norway had become a self-governing state, the citizens of 
which were ‘bending their energies toward making their country a unit 
in‘ almost: every field of national life. The story of this change is the | 
tlieme ‘of Dr. Elviken’s book. After a- discussion of the conditions that 
made’ rational integration difficult to attain, the’ author proceeds to a 
stady ofthe’ oe ofa stiall group of ‘writers.in the eighteenth. century 
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to awaken the Northern mind to a higher appreciation of things Nor- 
wegian and to familiarize that same mind with certain novel ideas that 
were becoming current in the lands beyond the sea. Then follow chap- 
ters on the movement for political freedom, on the agitation for the 
recognition of Norwegian culture, and on the demand for a national 
language. Due attention is also given to the work of the Norwegian 
historical school which has done much to strengthen the national self- 
respect. ; e 

Dr. Elviken’s point of view proves to be radically different from that 
of a school of historians who find the great causes of human history in 
economic conditions and necessities and who regard the movement for 
Norwegian independence as a phase, or an outcome, of the perennial class 
struggle. But the author argues that, while there was no doubt class 
-friction in Norway in the eighteenth century, there was and could be no 
such struggle in the Marxian sense. National-mindedness could come 
only through education; and in the process of this education he seems 
to regard the influence of alien ideas, French and English, as a highly 
important factor. 


L.M. L. 


Valady, 1766—1793, des Gardes Françaises à la Convention. Par B. 
Combes de Patris. (Paris, E. de Boccard, 1930, pp. ix, 186, 12 fr.) It 
must have been G. Lenôtre who somewhere remarked that one could get 
a more accurate picture of the French Revolutionary era through study- 
ing unimportant characters than through focusing the attention on the 
giants. For the Dantons, the Mirabeaus, even the Robespierres and 
Saint-Justs of this world always transcend their epoch and partake of 
the common denominator we call greatness. It is in the small fry, slaves 
of their time and place, that we find the background against which great 
men had to work. Of such was Valady. 

For the Marquis de Valady seems to have exhibited in his life most 
of the vices and few of the virtues of La Fayette. Like him, a liberal 
noble nourished on the writings of the philosophes, Valady’s life was a 
scatterbrained affair. Married at sixteen to a child of eleven, officer in 
the Gardes Frangaises, he attempted to run away to America (which in 
common with many of his contemporaries he pictured as a new Salen- 
tum); was ignominiously brought back by his family; led the revolt of 
his regiment at Paris; sat in the Convention, endured proscription with 
the other Girondins; hid in the provinces with such men as Barbaroux, 
Pétion, Buzot, Guadet; was denounced and executed by the Mountain— 
all this in twenty-seven years. His was a brief and, on the whole, fool- 
ish life. But it tells a world about the Revolution. 

This small volume serves its purpose. Written in a somewhat social 
manner, it is appropriately dedicated to Valady’s titled descendant. It 
furnishes but a meager historical background for its hero. There is an 
appendix containing some characteristic and pertinent legal documents; 
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a very brief bibliography; few footnotes, deni the use of unpublished 
materials; no index. 

“ He is a sick man”, observed an acquaintance of this vegetarian, Py- 
thagorean, ecstatic young noble, Xavier de Valady. “When with him, 
you are glad to see time, fly.” But the reader will find it reasonably 
profitable to spend with Valady the few moments ac | to peruse this 
sketch of his career. 


The Universtiy of V tinie STRINGFELLOW BARR. 


Les Gardes Rouges de VAn II.: V Armée Révolutionnaire et le Parti 
Hébertiste. Par Antoine Hadengue. Préface de Louis Madelin, de 
PAcadémie Française. (Paris, Plon, 1930, pp. ix, 270, 15 fr.) In M. 
Hadengue’s book we have, professedly at least, another study in the 
organization of France under the Terror; a sketch of the inception, activ- 
ities, and dissolution of the Revolutionary army, a special corps mobilized - 
in September, 1793, to check counter-revolution and to carry out requisi- 
tions in the interior, but disbanded after the execution of the Hébertist | 
leaders in the spring of 1794. The author refers only briefly to the 
political activities of the Hébertist party, a topic already treated at 
length by many writers; but in dealing with the Revolutionary army, the 
extremists’ favorite corps, he covers ground almost new, certainly ex- 
plored before in merely perfunctory fashion. | 

The manner of the covering, however, confirms doubts already raised 
in the reader’s mind by the title. Thus the France of 1793 was “driven | 
by four hundred haggard regicides ” and “lorded over by furies”. The 
men of July 14 were “rioters”, those of August Io “authors of mas- 
sacre”; all the Revolutionary armies were so many “collections of 
eal fellows”. With such pronounced opinions in the author’s 
mind, the book tenis to become a calendar of the worst deeds of the worst 
men in the Revolutionary army and the extremist party. That the, 
Hébertist leaders were far from models of wisdom or conduct, all will. 
admit; nevertheless, it is hardly justice to ignore their few virtues.. 
"The rank and file, as depicted.in Laukhard’s Allemand en France (a book 
overlooked in M. Hadengue’s bibliography but of first importance for’. 
the subject as the author served in the Revolutionary army). appear 
little worse than their comrades of the front. M, Hadengue’s presenta- 
tion savors of thé one-sided. ) ; 

One recurrent theme of the book, expressed in M. Madelin’s preface, 
is to the effect that the Revolutionary army was instituted “to bring 
communism and atheism into France”; and in the author’s corollary, 
that the motive of the army’s requisitionary activities was simply envy | 
of those who produce or possess. There is here surely a strange mis- 
understanding. At no time during the Terror was there serious question 
of communism, but only of emergency measures to relieve the hardships ` 
of the sans-culottes at the expense of the middle class and the peasants, 
both of whom were principal gainers by the Revolution and ought to 
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have been ready to share its burdens. Nor was the Revolutionary alterna- 
tive to Catholicism atheism, but deism. Though imperfect as history, the 
book is eminently readable, possessing as it does a full measure of that 
delightful wit and clarity which seem peculiarly native to France. 


The Umversity of Buffalo. WILFRED BRENTON KERR. 


The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 1860 and the Progress of 
the Industrial Revolution in France. By Arthur Louis Dunham, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1930, 
pp. xii, 409, $3.00.) This is a very satisfactory study of the negotiations 
that preceded the establishment of the Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce 
in 1860. Mr. Dunham, however, goes beyond the story of the treaty itself 
and in the second part of his book he has constructed a lucid and careful 
story of the progress made by the Industrial Revolution in France during 
the years subsequent to the agreement. 

His treatment of the steps leading up to the treaty is almost biographi- 
cal. Chevalier, Cobden’s counterpart in France, lives .in these early chap- 
ters and appears as a great idealist who was seeking to alleviate the 
economic ills of Europe as well as of France. His ideas and his habits 
of thought are carefully analyzed. Chevalier’s efforts met with success 
in 1860 when the commercial agreement was forced upon France in a 
manner that was then in vogue and that is quite reminiscent of a similar 
‘coup d'état in the field of politics. The manner of its enforcement, how- 
ever, did not interfere with its benefits. The increase of direct trade that 
it allowed was of great assistance to both England and France. . And it 
set an example that, within ten years, was followed by all of the great 
states of Europe. It was coincident with the inauguration of a plan on 
the part of the emperor for a series of loans to French manufacturers (a 
matter in which Mr. Dunham shows Chevalier to have played an impor- 
tant part), which enabled French industrials to meet foreign competition 
more readily by making it possible for them to improve their methods. 
The succeeding chapters of the book treat of the improvement and growth 
of the various great industries of modern France. 

In spite of the advantages that the treaty brought to France it was 
destined to become a bone of contention in the great political struggles 
that began in 1868. Part of the policy of Napoleon III., it became the 
bête noire of the anti-imperialists and of M. Thiers who passed on to 
their successors the heritage of hate for Chevalier’s system. In 1877 
the French returned to a policy, of high protection. 

This study presented by Mr. Dunham is a scholarly and creditable 
piece of work, worthy of the series of which it forms a part. 


J. M.S. A. 


The Paris Commme: an Episode tn the History of the Socialist 
Movement. By Edward S. Mason, Assistant Professor of Economics in 
Harvard University. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1930, pp. xiv, 
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» $5.00.) With interest now centered upon the Russian upheaval of 
@17, students are considering the opinions of the revolutionists who saw _ 


fin the Paris Commune of 1871 the first step in the evolution of the dic- 


* 


” tatorship of the proletariat. From Marx to Lenin this was the case and 


Dr. Mason has shown the influence of the Paris uprising upon the 
thought and action of all schools of socialism.. He has also pointed out 
that the simple explanation of the class struggle as the main element in 
the insurrection is not adequate for the keynote of a very complicated 
situation brought about by war losses, the Paris siege, the battles of 
republicans and monarchists, and the ideas of Proudhon and Blanqui. 

` It is unfortunate, however, that the author did not complete the study 
of Thiers during these days of opposition to the Commune. The chief 
executive of France embarked upon a policy which intensified the hatred _ 
between Versailles and Paris. This took the form of an uncompromising 
stand whenever peaceful means were suggested by his colleagues. Men- 
tion is made neither of this nor of the negotiations over the exchange of 
prisoners and the moves of French Masons and others to bring about 
recognition of the Commune’s platform. The Communards’ aims, cha- 
otic as they were, likewise should have been described, particularly their 
desire to modify the harshness of the capitalistic system. 

There are also gaps in the parts dealing with the influence of Proud- 
hon. The treatment. does not show any connection between him and the 
general organization of the Commune. Proudhon’s ideas of a federation, 
pact, contract, or treaty between several communes, pledged to codpera- 
tion, with management in the hands of the delegates to ‘the federation, 
were part of the philosophical baggage of the Communards as well as the 
basis for the Soviet system. 


West Virginta University. -THOMAS EDSON Ennis. 


Retrospect: an Unfinished Autobiography, 1848-1886. By Arthur 
James, first Earl of Balfour. (Boston and New York, Houghton Miff-, 
lin Company, 1930, pp. ix, 245, $3.50.) Lord Balfour was not framed 
by nature to writé the best of autobiographies. He was of too detached 
a Spirit, too unwilling to seem‘to take himself and his career over-seri- 
ously, and he had, as he tells us, a poor memory. Moreover, what is 


- here printed is but a fragment, begun: when the writer was near his 


eightieth birthday and left- unfinished at his death less than two years 
later, -His account of his boyhood, his Cambridge days, and his other 


_ days of youth until at twenty-six he entered the field of politics, is grace- 


fully written and entertaining, but contains less substance ‘than many 
men of much less talent have put into the earlier chapters of their auto- . 
biographies. At the end of the political narrative, which goes no farther 
than the election of July, 1886, a very agreeable chapter on recollections 
of social life and seven pages on the visit to America in 1917 are added. 
The most valuable part of the book is the chapters on the Fourth party 
before. and after. Disraeli’s death, and the resounding political events of: 
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1884-1886. - On the former, Lord ‘Balfour’s autobiography of cc 
speaks with not less authority than the more elaborate biography of 
Randolph Churchill. On the political moves of 1884-1886 he casts 1> 
little light, and does it with so skillful a pen that it makes very : 
reading. | 


J. F. J 


German Diplomatic Documents, 1871-1914. Volume III., The Gr 
ing Antagonism, 1898-ro10. Selected and translated by E. T. S. D 
dale. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. Sir Maurice de Bunsen, Bi 
G.C.M.G., former British Ambassador in Spain and Austria~Hungz 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1930, pp. xxii, 441, $7.50.) Of 
thirty-one sections in which the documents of this volume are group d, 
eight relate to affairs in the Far East, seven to the Near East, five to the 
Anglo-German naval problem, four to Anglo-German political relations, 
four to Africa (the Boer war and Morocco), and the other’ to Samoa, 
the Hague Peace Conference, and Venezuela. By far the most valuable 
of these sections are those on the naval problem. Here is a subject, lo- 
calized as between Germany and Britain, and thus less affected by the 
absence of documents in which contacts with other governments are 
concerned, which is presented with reasonable adequacy. Selection of 
the documents for this: volume has been obviously affected by the publica- 
tion of the Brittsh Documents on the Origins of the War, as yet not avail- 
able when volumes I. and II. of this series were compiled. Numerous- 
useful references are indicated. 

For the reviewer, who is not concerned with the details of evidence 
concerning some particular diplomatic problem, and who endeavors to 
maintain detachment, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that the gen- 
eral tendency of German diplomacy from 1898 to I910 was not only 
self-deceptive but also lacking in finesse and adaptability. “The naive 
candor of British self-seeking” which the German foreign office so 
penetratingly discovered is clearly matched by the naiveté of German 
innocence. Respecting naval competition it would seem that the docu- 
ments make it impossible to believe that the directors of German policy 
were honest with themselves or with their own agents. Most creditable 
to Germany, however, is the passage from the minutes of a meeting of 
the highest personages (June 3, 1909) in which Bülow stated, in defense 
of Metternich’s reports from England, that “the first duty of a repre- 
sentative of His Majesty was to report the truth and to describe circum- 
stances as they actually were. He, the Chancellor, would: always sup- 
port an Ambassador who did this, whether or not the unvarnished truth 
was pleasant to hear.” Unfortunately, this policy of Bilow’s had. not 
long to live, nor did it become broadly effective. psi 

“The serviceableness' of a volume of this sort would be much en- 
maed if the List of Principal FETSONAR and the index: were more 
nearly complete. . 


Amherst College. l LAURENCE B. PACKARD. 
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Russian Local Government during the War and the Union of Zemst- 
vos. By Tikhon J. Polner, formerly Member of the Supreme Court of 
Russia and formerly Chairman of the Executive Board of the Zemstvo 
Union on the Western Front. In collaboration with Prince Vladimir A. 
‘Obolensky, formerly Chairman of the Executive Board of the Zemstvo of 
Tver, and Sergius P. Turin, Representative of the Union of Zemstvos in 
London during the War. With an Introduction by Prince George E. 
Lvov, Prime Minister of the Russian Provisional Government. and for- 
merly President in the Union of Zemstvos. [Economic and Social His- 
tory of the World War, Russian series. Published for the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. James T. Shotwell, General Editor.] 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1930, pp. xv, 317, $3.25.) The . 
authors of this volume give a great deal of information concerning the 
activities of the zemstvos during the war, comprising the relief of sick 
and wounded soldiers, of families of mobilized men, of refugees, and the 
organization of hospitals and medical work in the army. From the sec- 
ond year of the war the zemstvos took part in the provisioning of the 
army as well as in the supplying of military equipment and munitions. 
In 1916, the number of medical and sanitary institutions of the Union of 
Zemstvos was over 5000, while the ‘number of beds maintained by the 
‘Union reached the figure of nearly 200,000. 

While the authors try to avoid political controversies, they can not 
conceal their irritation against the imperial government then in control, 
which, suspicious of the political aims of the Union, put constant obstacles 
in the way of its work. We have, however, to keep in mind, on the 
other hand, that the imperial government did not spare the treasury funds 
for the work of the zemstvos. “By January 1, 1916, the total sum ap- 
propriated by the Government for the needs of the Zemstvo Union had 
risen to 187,467,244 rubles” (p. 72), while the Zemstvos’ own appropria- 
tions for war needs amounted by this time to 32,056,100 rubles. The 
total sum of Government appropriations for both the individual zemstvos 
and the Union of Zemstvos up to 1917 was in the neighborhood of 
2,000,000,000 rubles. 

Very valuable for every student of Russia are the first two chapters 
_ of the volume as well. These chapters deal with the zemstvo activities 
before the war, such as educational and medical service, fire insurance, 
and measures for the advancement of peasant agriculture. There was a 
great expansion of zemstvo work during the decade preceding the out- 
break of the war. 

Yale University, G. VERNADSKY. . 


České Déjepisectvs v Prvém Desetileti Republiky. By Vaclav 
Novotny. (Prague, Dr. Ed. Grégr and Son, 1929, pp. 162.) The 
productivity of Czech historians has immeasurably increased since the 
breakup of the Austrian Empire and subsequent formation of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. Dr. Vaclav Novotny, professor of Czech history in 
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the Charles University, Prague, gives a detailed account of Csech Histori- 
ography in the First Decade.of the Republic. We describes the present 
condition of Czech archives, municipal and national, the close relationship 
existing between the government through its various ministries to the 
learned societies, the progress made in cataloguing large manuscript col- 
lections and in publication of critical texts, memoirs, registers, and munt- 
ments. He discusses briefly the work done within the last ten years in 
all the auxiliary sciences, archeology, numismatics, sphragistics, heraldry, 
paleography, which in the case of Bohemia, a state with a fairly continu- 
ous existence of over a thousand years, are extremely important. There 
is a section on legal history as weil as one on local history, two pages on 
the work of Czech historians in general, i.e., non-Czech history, and a 
brief necrology. Bibliographical notes appear at the end of the work. 
There is a good index. 


Calsfornta Instttute of Technology. S. H. THOMSON. 


Mes Missions Diplomatiques: Belgrade, Sofia, Constantinople, Galats, 
Bruxelles, Le Havre, Luxembourg, Athènes, 1887-1925. Par Trandafir 
G. Djuvara, Ministre Plénipotentiaire de Roumanie. Préface de M. 
Victor Bérard, Président de la Commission des Affaires Étrangères du 
Sénat, ancien Ministre. (Paris, Félix Alcan, 1930, pp. iv, 179, 25 fr.) 
The author’s diplomatic experiences opened at Belgrade in the days of 
King Milan and closed amid the storms of the Greek revolutions of the 
decade just ended. They included residences at Sofia, Constantinople, 
and Brussels. Characteristic scenes at the court of Abdul Hamid are 
especially well drawn. M. Djuvara quotes freely from a diary that he 
kept and from his dispatches to the home government. These passages 
and his comments illumine many incidents of the period, although they 
add little that is material to a comprehension of its essential features. 
The intensity of the Balkan rivalries and the passions of the World War 


have left their mark upon his attitude toward Bulgarians, Austrians, and 
Germans. 


Les Responsabilités de la Guerre. Quatorge Questions, par René 
Gerin, ancien Élève de l'École Normale Supérieure, Agrégé des Lettres. 
Quatorze Réponses, par Raymond Poincaré, de Académie Française. 
{Collection de Mémoires, Etudes et Documents pour servir a l'Histoire 
de la Guerre Mondiale.] (Paris, Payot, 1930, pp. 186, 15 fr.) This 
book, as the title correctly implies, contributes to the doctrine of war 
responsibility rather than to the dosster of sources on war origins. René 
Gerin, “simple citizen” and ex-soldier, believing that German responsi- 
‘ bilities are well enough known and that it would be wise for “the 
French to recognize their own”, challenges Poincaré to reply to certain 
questions which he will propound. Poincaré accepts the challenge. It 
is arranged that questions and replies are to be published together, Gerin — 
will not add a word to Poincaré’s replies, and the authors’ royalties will 
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be turned over to an international association of veterans. After these 
fine gestutes have introduced the debate, Gerin ‘sets up the case for 
French war responsibility in fourteen propositions, which he disguises 
as questions by appending to them such rhetorical inquiries as, “ Are you 
not sensitive to these contradictions?” ` “ Do you not think that falsifica- 
tion should cease to be an industry in diplomacy?” And Poincaré re- 
plies ponderously in’a hundred and forty pages of documented refutation. 
Of Gerin’s fourteen points, all but three relate more or less directly to 
two intertwined themes, the equivalence of mobilization and war, and the 
perversion of the Russian alliance to an aggressive object. This is the 
core of his case. 

The argument, the details of which we can not follow here, has served 
two useful purposes: it has shown the difficulty that confronts revisionists 
in trying to elaborate a self-consistent doctrine of French war responsi- 
. bility, and it has given. Poincaré another opportunity, as in 1921, 1922, 
1925, and 1927,1 to give the world a measure of the movement of his 
thought. Starting from the premise that the problem of war origins can 
not be segregated into separate aspects but must be viewed as a whole, 
Poincaré finds in the Schlieffen plan the key to German war responsi- 
bility (p. 84), and ceases to insist on the plot aspect of the Potsdam 
Council. He now admits, as he would not in 1922, that war responsibility 
should be discussed without preoccupations of patriotism. He has given 
up his old habit of citing article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles as a 
source of pre-war history. He confesses that on January 2, 1923, he 
learned that Russian mobilization preceded Austrian and that document 
number 118 of the French Yellow Book was falsified. He begins to éx- 
pound an almost Wilsonian theory of the distinction between the German 
government and people; “It was not the German people who took upon 
themselves this brusque decision” (p. 106). Is it along this line that he 
will seek conciliation with Germany? 

Western Reserve University. ; Ropert C. BINKLEY, 

“ 

The Land and the Peasant in Rumania: the War and Agrarian Re- 
form, 1917-1921. By David Mitrany, Ph.D., B.Sc. [Economic and So- 
cial History of the World War, James T. Shotwell, LL.D., General 
Editor.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1930, pp. xxxiv, 627, 
$5.00.) This is an ambitious and remarkably successful effort to picture | 
the development of the Roumanian peasant, his exploitation by the land- 
owner, the upheaval caused by the Russian Revolution, and the course 
and immediate results of the recent expropriation. Incidentally it throws 
many side lights on political history, like the account of Stere’s conversa- 
tion. with Bratiano in 1913, and King Ferdinand’s share in the reform. 
Dr.. Mitrany. writes with obvious partiality for the Peasant party, and a 
certain bias against capitalism in general, and especially against the pre- 

1 Les Origines de la Guerre (Paris, 1921); Chambre des Députés, Débats, 
July. 6, 1922; The Responsibility for the War, in Foreign Affairs (Oct., 1925); Au 
Service de la France (Paris, 1927), vol. IVY. 
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vailing policy of protecting manufactures at the expense of the farmer. 
He describes with relish the unexpected results of government inter- 
ference with the wheat-grower, to which (combined with the post-war 
droughts and the higher standard of peasant living) he largely attributes 
Roumania’s eclipse as a wheat-growing country. The book gives a whole- 
some corrective to the widespread impression that Hungarians were 
singled out for expropriation. The Roumanian Academy suffered as 
‘severely as the former enemy institutions, dnd the author emphasizes the 
settling of Hungarian peasants on the land, which had struck me forcibly 
in looking through village lists in Transylvania. He notes the surprising 
fact that the reform has produced comparatively slight change in agri- 
cultural method; the peasant now farms, just as he did before, land which 
used to be the great landowner’s, but is now his own. Dr. Mitrany 
brings out hosts of interesting facts—the hampering contraction of farm 
credits during these hard times, the technical difficulties of the reform, 
etc.—and finds a great improvement already in the peasant’s status and 
general attitude. He has observed on the spot, and has wide command 
of the printed sources. J -note, however, that (p. 179) he seems not to 
know Titulesco’s full statement of the enormous cost of expropriating 
French and British subjects in Bessarabia (extorted in return for signing 
the Bessarabian treaty), which I published in my Bessarabia in 1927. 
His English is often hard and unidiomatic; misprints appear too often; 
the book would have gained also by condensation. There are excellent 
appendixes on the “razeshi”, crop-sharing systems, and the latest sta- 
tistics. The bibliography is very full, and the index excellent. Alto- 
gether this highly competent and most instructive book forms a credit to 
the series. 


New York. - l CHARLES Upson CLARK. 


Colonial Records of Spanish Florida. Volume IL., 1577-1580. Trans- 
lated and edited by Jeannette Thurber Connor. (De Land, Florida State 
Historical Society, 1930, pp. xxxix, 382.) The late Mrs. Connor was 
one of the two or three principal founders of the Florida State Historical 
Society, and the mainspring of a large portion of its work. Her loss is 
a severe one not only to the society but to the important work of illuminat- 
ing the dark period of Florida history which extends from the death of 
Pedro Menéndez de Avilés in 1574, where Lowery’s book ends, to the 
termination of the first Spanish period in 1768. Mrs. Connor’s first vol- 
ume, published in 1925 (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXI. 833), presented docu- 
ments of much. interest of the years 1570~-1577. The present volume, 
left by her partially prepared but completed by Dr. James A. Robertson, 
gives fifty-one documents, of the four years from 1577 to 1580 inclusive, 
presenting Spanish originals from the Archives of the Indies, excéllent 
English translations, and such notes as are necessary. To cover the re- 
maining 183 years of the first Spanish period on such a scale would take 
many volumes and a long time, but at all events the documents now pre- 
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sented are interesting and significant. The longest of them is a visita- 
tion.of the forts of St. Augustine and Santa Elena by Alvaro Flores, who 
gives minute descriptions. ‘The principal figure in the book is the vigor- 
ous governor, Pedro Menéndez Marques. Seven documents from him 
illustrate all secular aspects of the administration of a small and un- 
prosperous Spanish colony. An equal number from the wisttador, Bal- 
tasar del Castillo y Ahedo, show thoroughly whatever faults could be 
found. 


Social and Economic History of the United States. Volume I., From 
Handicraft to Factory, 1500—1820. By Harry J. Carman. (Boston, 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1930, pp. xii, 616, $4.00.) It is not altogether 
clear what the author had in mind in writing this book, but its purpose 
seems to be to serve as a text for teaching the “new history ” in a mod- 
ernized history department. Professor Carman indeed declares that the 
time is ripe for a better synthetic picture of American life and states that - 
this volume represents “an effort to give the college student as well as the - 
general reader what seems (sic) to me to be the more salient features of 
American civilization” (p. vi). An examination of the table of contents 
shows that these salient elements resolve themselves into the following, — 
with the indicated allotment of space: economic (125 pages), social and 
intellectual (200 pages), political (225 pages), geographical (25 pages). 
The purpose of the author is further elucidated by a rather apologetic 
statement that he is including certain social and economic factors because 
they “constitute the warp and woof of our political life”. The volume 
may be accepted therefore as an economic interpretation of our political 
history. Judged from! this standpoint it is disappointing. Except in the 
chapters on the Revolution and the Constitution, where the influence of 
the Beards is marked, the causal relationship between economics and 
politics is seldom indicated, though miore is done along this line than in 
the ordinary political history where economic events are usually treated 
as if they were wholly discrete. l 

In, view of the title of the volume, which is given additional emphasis 
by the subtitle From Handicraft to Factory, the reviewer is disposed to 
judge it from the standpoint of economic history. Whatever may be its 
merits as “new history ”, it contributes nothing new to economic history. 
Certainly the most outstanding feature of our economic life during the 
period covered was agriculture, but to this topic only nine pages have 
been allotted for the colonial period, and one page for the period from 
1763 to 1820. Somewhat more space is given to the land policies of the 
government. Labor is dismissed with a scant dozen pages, and banking 
is not discussed at all. The index gives a single reference to the “ Na- 
tional Bank ” by which the Bank of the United States is evidently meant, 
but does not indicate whether it is the First or the Second Bank. More 
space is given to the colonial merchant and manufacturer, but the very 
use of the latter term is misleading, for the colonial handicraftsman was 
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a “manufacturer” only in the etymological sense of the word. Errors 
of fact as well as of emphasis were also found to which it is not necessary 
to refer in a review. 

A long list of books is apperided to each chapter, among which are 
included three collections of documents on economic history, but not one 
of the twenty odd texts which have been written in the past quarter 
century on, the economic, industrial, and social history of the United 
States is mentioned. No original source material is indicated in the 
volumes listed. 


The University of Illinots. k E. L. BOGART. 


The Dutch and Swedes on the Delaware, 1609-1664. By Christopher 
Ward. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1930, pp. xi, 
393, $5.00.) 

The Instructston for Johan Printz, Governor of New Sweden. Trans- 
. lated from the Swedish with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, in- 
cluding Letters from Governor John Winthrop, of - Massachusetts, and 
Minutes of Courts, sitting in New Sweden, by Amandus Johnson, with 
a special Introduction by John Frederick Lewis, President of the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania. (Philadelphia, Swedish Colonial Society, 
1930, pp. xvi, 287, $6.00.) Mr. Ward’s book, which begins with Henry 
Hudson’s visit to the Delaware Bay region in 1609, moves rapidly and 
interestingly on to its main theme, the struggle between the Swedes and 
the Dutch on the Delaware River, a contest that is enlivened by two of the 
most colorful personalities in American colonial history, the Swedish 
governor, Johan Printz, lieutenant colonel of cavalry in the Thirty Years’ 
War in spite of his reputed four hundred pounds, and the Dutch governor, 
Peter Stuyvesant, one-legged, irascible and energetic. That a literary 
artist such as Mr. Ward employs his advantage needs hardly be said. 
His book is literature, and deserves to be judged as literature. As such it 
fills very well the legitimate demand for good reading of the semi- 
scholarly type. To apply to it the rigid standards of historical technique 
would hardly be fair. f 

Dr. Johnson’s edition of The Instruction for Johan Prinits, Governor 
of New Sweden, is a thoroughly scholarly work. Including, as it does, 
many documents, letters, reports, court proceedings, and a biography of 
the governor, it constitutes without doubt the best source book that has 
yet appeared on the history of the Swedish colonizing attempt on the 
Delaware. Dr. Johnson is to be highly commended for the thoroughness 
with which he has accomplished this work. The translations are based, 
as far as possible, on original Swedish archival materials of undisputed 
authenticity; the copious footnotes, with full information on the di- 
vergencies that appear in the several.texts, provide the reader with almost 
all the advantages of a parallel-column edition; and for those who under- 
stand Swedish the text of The Instruction in that language on the pages 
opposite the English translation affords ample proof of the meticulous 
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accuracy of the latter. In his effort to be true to the original document, 
Dr. Johnson has, the reviewer thinks, in two or three places, adhered too 
literally to the Swedish word order and idiom, but these flaws are in no 
wise important. The fifty-one page biography of Printz deserves a spe- 
cial word. Based upon patient scrutiny of Swedish and other sources, it 
stands as the best connected account of the life ofthe Swedish governor. 


The University of Pittsburgh. ; B. J, Hovne. » 


Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia. Edited by- 
H. R. McIlwaine. Volume IV., October 25, r721-October 28, 1739. 
(Richmond, Virginia State Library, 1930, pp. lvii, 555, $5.00.) Dr. 
McIlwaine has lavished uponethis volume the same care shown in the 
editing of previous numbers of the Council Journals. The text from 
October 25, 1721, through October 28, 1734, is taken from the manuscript 
volume in the Virginia State Library. But a comparison has been made ` 
with the copies sent to England, and now- preserved in the British Public — 
Record Office, and omissions, changes in wording, etc., carefully noted. 
The material from November 1, 1734, to October 28, 1739, is taken from 
the British copies. The value of the volume is greatly enhanced by an 
excellent index. i i 

Although the Council Journals touch every phase of Virginia history 
during the administrations of Spotswood, Drysdayle, Robert Carter, and 
Gooch, they are especially useful in the study of westward expansion. 
The static period, when the colonists were so dependent on trade with 
England that they dared not move far from deep. water, had now passed, 
and they were reaching out to grasp the unoccupied lands between the 
Fall Line and the Blue Ridge, moving by the thousands into Spotsylvania, 
Brunswick, and other new counties. At the same time, a stream of immi- 
grants from Pennsylvania was thrusting itself southwest up the Shenan- 
doah Valley. The Journals are crowded with references to these move- 
merits, and to the controversy to which they gave rise with Thomas, Lord 
Fairfax, proprietor of the Northern Neck. 

Indian affairs, also, occupy a. prominent place in the Journals. At 
one time the council is concerned with the Albany conference, at another 
with the Cherokee fur trade, at another with a treaty with the Nottaways. 
Tobacco, as always in Virginia history, looms large, many pages being 
devoted to Governor Gooch’s warehouse system, and to the complaints 
against his inspectors, and the burning of warehouses. Less frequently 
mentioned, but of great importance, are the questions of defense, the 
fear of slave insurrections, religious matters, the attacks on the royal 
prerogative, pirates, the quitrents, and dealings with other colonies. 
And across the pages of the Journals move the leading men of the colony, 
not great figures such as Virginia produced in later days, but typical of 
their times and the society they represented, and so always interesting— 
Alexander Spotswood, William Gooch, John Raridolph, William Byrd II., 
James Blair, Robert Carter, Lord Fairfax, Edmund Jennings, John 


Grymes. l 
Princeton Untversity. i T. J. WERTENBAKER. 
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Bristol, Rhode Island: a Town Biography. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1930, pp. 173, $2.50.) The sub- 
title of this pleasantly discursive little volume suggests a new genre. But 
what we have is rather some anecdotal biographies drawn from the color- 
ful past of an American seaport town. For now two centuries and a half 
Bristol has looked out upon its harbor from the promontory between Pop- 
pasquash and Mount Hope: has seen her slavers depart for the African 
coast and her privateers return: Jaden with the spoils of French Guiana or 
of British merchantmen. There too in later times the Herreshoffs have 
launched the fastest of racing yachts. Mr. Howe confesses that he has 
leaned heavily upon two books by Bristol’s historian, Professor Wilfred 
H. Munro. He gives us in addition, not too uncritically, a good deal of 
traditional lore handed down in his own family. Almost of necessity the 
“biography ” of Bristol revolves around the numerous tribe of DeWolfes. 
But this descendant has written in no spirit of apology for the commercial 
expedients by which they raised themselves.in the world and built their 
charming houses. Along with much worldliness he finds that piety has 
been a recurrent trait in the town character. The piety of Bristol, how- 
ever, has been worn with a difference from that of some other New 
England towns of more authentic Puritan lineage; it has its chief exem- 
plar here in the Episcopal Bishop Griswold. 

There are portraits and architectural illustrations, a bibliographical 
note, and an index. 


V. W.C. 


The Religious Background of American Culture. By Thomas Cuming 
Hall, D.D., Professor of English and American History and Culture, 
University of Goettingen. (Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1930, 
pp. xiv, 348, $3.00.) The author of this volume sets out to prove the 
thesis that the foundation of the American social structure is not English 
Puritanism, but rather the much older dissenting tradition which dates 
back to John Wyclif and the Lollard movement. And so sure is he that 
he has fully succeeded in making his case that he expresses the hope that 
in the future, “in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred” the phrase “the 
Anglo-American Dissenting Mind” will be substituted for the term 
“Puritan”. With such a thesis to prove, the first seven chapters are 
very properly devoted to the origin of this dissenting tradition, in which 
are pointed out the differences between Puritanism and this older form 
of dissent. Wyclif is proclaimed the father of Anglo-American Protes- 
tantism and the doctrines he taught: and the practices he instituted “still 
contro) the lives of thousands and thousands of men and women in Eng- 
land and America ”, though it is admitted that many of the “simple folk ” 
in the land which Wyclif did not know existed, are not aware where they 
got their inspiration. In part I] —fifteen chapters—the history of reli- 
gion in America is passed in review to show how this old dissenting tra- 
dition has continued to manifest itself and influence the development of 
American religion and culture. 
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It must be admitted that this book contains many interesting sugges- 
tions, but the thesis which the author sets out to prove, as a key to an 
understanding of the development of religion in America, to this re- 
viewer, at least, seems wholly inadequate. This inadequacy becomes in- 
creasingly apparent in the last half of.the volume where the author 
attempts to interpret later developments. Little evidence is given of 
familiarity with the more recent studies in ‘American religious history. 
In fact there are few books, in the rather -extensive but repetitious bibli- 
ography, which were published since 1910, and to one who is thoroughly 


- convinced that the frontier played a preponderate part in the develop- 


ment of American religion, the complete absence of even a bare mention 
of the term strikes one as strange in a book which attempts to explain 
American religious development. ‘To try to interpret present day Ameri- ` 
can religion in terms of a six-hundred-year-old tradition would seem to 
indicate that the one making such an attempt has his eyes toward Europe 
and has not yet discovered America. It is a pity that the author did not 
stick to his title and confine his study to background. 


The Umversity of Chicago. l W. W. SWEET. i 


Robert Feke, Colonial Portrait Painter. By Henry Wilder Foote. 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1930, pp. xix, 223, $7.50.) 
“This apparently silent and unobtrusive man came and went, without 
leaving a trace behind him save the portraits which he painted.” Thus 
Foote in describing Feke’s visit to Boston might almost have summed 
his whole life. The biography of a more nebulous character could 
hardly have been attempted. Even in this case the author devotes far 
more space to conjecture than to fact. Of Feke’s ancestry, of his wife 
and children we know a reasonable amount, he himself eludes us. In the 
records of his daughter’s marriage, years after his death, he is set down 
as mariner instead of painter, and when or where he died is quite un- 
known, perhaps he is buried in. Bermuda or Barbados! Two mentions of 
him by contemporaries and eighteen portraits signed with his name or 
initials practically complete the tale of authentic documents. 

So the author is left to conjecture what other paintings may be his, 
and when and where they were done, and how often he visited Philadel- 
phia, how often Boston, and how he learned his art. Building hypothesis 
on hypothesis, a semblance of biography results; all possible, much of it 
‘plausible, but carrying little or no sense of conviction. And after all, 
does it matter? Feke’s pictures live, some seventy are known; thirty- 
five that give assurance of being by his brush are so admirably repro- 
duced by Foote that we may admit with Lawrence Park, “As a painter _ 


Feke has no superior in this country, prior to 1760”. The illustrations 


and the scholarly catalogue of portraits, both certain and attributed, 
appended to the book, make it of great value to students of early Ameri- 
can painting. But as for a biography or, study of the man, the author 
frankly convinces us that nothing of the sort can yet be written. 


The Library of Congress. LEICESTER B. HOLLAND. 
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Pulaski w Ameryce, w Stopigédatestiatg Rocznicę Zgonu. By Dr. 
Wiadystaw Wayda. (Warsaw, Nakladem Księgarni F. Hoesicka, 1930, 
pp. ixxvii, 110.) Pulaski has become, with Kosciuszko, a great bond of 
Polish-American friendship. This is the most serious of the numerous 
writings provoked by the sesquicentenary of his death. It is divided into 
two parts: the first, a Polish text of some hundred pages, gives the his- 
torical narrative of his career from his first meeting with Silas Deane in 
Paris in October, 1776. Dr. Wayda has industriously collected his docu- 
ments; they have so dominated him that his text becomes merely quota- 
tions connected by editorial comment. He has contributed no new mate- 
rials to his subject; his work resembles the more fragmentary researches 
of Griffin twenty years ago. Where we might expect some critical sum- 
mary we find that the author buries Pulaski beneath the choice flowers of 
William Howard Taft’s oratory. 

The second part, consisting of seventy-seven pages of correspondence 
and original documents in English and French, is valuable. The editor 
has courageously attempted to reproduce Pulaski’s orthographical peculi-. 
arities; the numerous misprints are not serious. Certainly one letter (p. 
xxii) is misdated. A question arises at once: how was rapid and suc- 
cessful communication possible between Pulaski and his colleagues? If 
his infrequent English was difficult, certainly his French was often in- 
comprehensible. His letters are interesting and revealing. “J am a 
Republican whom the love of glory and the honor of supporting the 
liberty of Union drew hither”; and shortly before the defeat at Egg 
Harbor: “TI blush tho to find myself languishing in a state of inactivity ”; 
two months later he laments that he came to America to fight the British, 
but finds himself sent to Minisink, “an exile from which even the savages 
have fled and there remains nothing to fight but bears”. Important is 
his long letter to Congress, dated August 19, 1779: he recounts his serv- 
ices to America and complains about various slanders and ill treatment, 
“|... but I am inclined to believe that enthusiasm for liberty is not the 
predominate virtue in America at this time ... nothing less than my 
honor which I will never forfeit retains me in a service which ill treat- 
ment makes me begin to abhor ...”. Pulaski has been the subject of 
monuments, orations, banquets, and compilations; when will he become 
the subject of a well-written biography or historical novel? 


New York University. FRANK MONAGHAN. 


Francis Dana: a Puritan Diplomat at the Court of Catherine the 
Great. By W. P. Cresson. (New York, Dial Press, 1930; pp. xv, 397, 
$5.00.) The value of this book consists of selections from the Dana 
Papers in the Massachusetts Historical Society, together with Dana 
material from the Adams Papers. Much of this has not been printed 
previously. It indicates that John Adams’s suspicions of the disinterest- 
edness of French diplomacy in the period from 1780 to 1783 were 
strengthened by the letters which he received from Francis Dana during 
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the latter’s ungraceful and ineffective mission at the Court of Catherine 
IL, letters which reflected Vergennes’s instructions to the French min- 
ister at that court not to assist the American diplomatist’s efforts for 
recognition. The real reason for these directions is not fathomed. The 
influence on Adams does not appear in F. P. Renaut’s French study of the 
Dana mission. About this new material the author has constructed a 
biography of uneven quality and modernistic phraseology. The typogra- 
phy, and the presentation of the bibliography, leave something" to be 
desired. There are numerous, obvious, small errors. 


George Washington University. | SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS. 


Anti-Slavery Sentiment in American Literature prior to 1865. By 
Lorenzo Dow Turner, Ph.D., Professor of English, Fisk University. 
(Washington, D. C., the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, 1929, pp. viii, 188, $2.15.) This study by Dr. Turner of anti- 
slavery literature is a survey of the novels, poems, plays, essays, pam- 
phlets, magazine and newspaper articles, orations, letters, and travel de- 
scriptions which bear upon the development of antislavery sentiment in 
America. Beginning with the colonial writings of Puritans, of whom 
John Eliot and Cotton Mather are types, and the early writings of 
Quakers, like John Woolman and Anthony Benezet, the author guides 
the reader: through the maze of published literature on antislavery topics 
to the close of the Civil War. His purpose is “to discover the extent to 
which anti-slavery sentiment found expression in American literature 
prior to 1865, to trace the growth of this sentiment, to ascertain its na- 
ture, and to indicate the extent to which it was influenced by the spirit 
of the time in which it appeared ”. The volume is divided chronologically 
into five periods and the material for each of these is grouped somewhat 
arbitrarily under four heads: Moral and Religious Arguments, Senti- 
mental Arguments, Social and Economic Arguments, Plans for ‘the 
Emancipation of the Slave. 

The political and economic aspects of the slavery question, and bio- 
graphical approaches, have been the objects of frequent study in the 
past, but this survey calls attention anew to the literary aspects of the 
subject which have been hitherto unexploited’ in special studies. The 
bibliography of Dr. Turner’s book contains, a section entitled “ Biogra- 
phies and Autobiographies ” but the author omits reference to the large 
number of biographies and autobiographies written by escaped slaves, 
of which the following are examples: Henry Bibb, Memoirs of a Fugi- 
tive Slave, Solonion Northrup, Twelve Years a Slave, Mattie Griffith, 
Autobiography of a Female Slave, Father Henson, Story of his Life— 
the latter is supposed to be the prototype for Uncle Tom--or S. R. Ward, 
Autobiography of a Fugitive Slave. Antislavery organizations encour- 
aged the publication of these stories of slave life by negroes who had 
been slaves and these literary efforts made up a large part of the propa- 
ganda against slavery. A significant body of antislavery sentiment may 
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be found in the newspapers of the time. Particular mention should have 
been made of the New York Tribune for the years 1850-1860. In this 
decade the circulation of this paper increased five-fold and it was an 
effective and popular instrument of the antislavery cause. 


Howard Universtty. CHARLES H. WESLEY. 


Slavery Agitation in Virgina, 1829-1832. By Theodore M. Whitfield, 
Ph.D. [Awarded the Mrs. Simon Baruch University Prize for 1929.] 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1930, pp. viii, 162, $1.75.) This vol- 
ume has as its aim the delineation of events and circumstances that led to 
the rise of a very favorable antislavery movement in Virginia, climaxed 
by the debates in the general assembly of 1831-1832. Thousands crowded 
into Virginia’s capitol to hear the impassioned arraignment and the bril- 
liant defense of slavery. Few abolitionists ever equaled the convincing 
manner in which James McDowell, afterwards governor of the state, 
presented the misfortunes that would ensue from the demoralizing slave 
system. Yet this group, with the acknowledged conviction of the needed 
removal of the slavery menace, disagreed upon an effectual means of 
emancipation, to become later the uncompromising defenders of the 
institution it had earlier condemned. 

For the general reader this book will merit attention as a chapter m 
the slavery struggle of Virginia, but for the student of history it offers 
nothing new. In spite of the title, the author has confined his study too 
much to the action of the legislative body and failed to consider many 
forces that were molding public sentiment. A real contribution might 
have resulted had more extensive use been made of the unprinted corre- 
spondence of contemporary Virginia leaders, numerous volumes of pam- 
phlets, newspapers, church and county histories, and biographies of local 
importance. The closing chapter is unsatisfactory in that it is largely 
devoted to the contentions of Rhoderick Dew in 1832, rather than to the 
conclusions of the author himself to whom the lapse of a hundred years 
affords an unbiased perspective. 


Birimtngham-Southern College. WALTER B. Posey. 


Jeb Stuart. By John W. Thomason, jr., Captain, the U. S. Marine 
Corps. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930, pp. xiv, 512, $5.00.) 
Jeb Stuart, with Lee, Jackson, Longstreet, and the rest, was one of that 
galaxy of gallant, hard-fighting, praying soldiers of the Southern Con- 
federacy that will always arrest the eye and the imagination. It is of 
this romantic and picturesque figure that Captain Thomason, a soldier, 
experienced writer, and grandson of a Confederate officer, writes in one 
of the most interesting military biographies of the Confederacy. He tells 
the whole fascinating story from the student days at West Point to that 
May day in 1864 when Stuart was mortally wounded at Yellow Tavern. 

At Chancellorsville Lee had lost his right arm; at Yellow Tavern he 
lost the man who had been his ever-observant eyes. Throughout the 
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book, Stuart’s spirit of subordination to Lee, as the master, is emphasized, 
yet, strangely, the author does not quote Lee’s fine tribute to Stuart, “ sec.» 
ond to none in valour, in zeal, and in unflinching devotion to his country. 

. To military capacity of a high order and to the nobler virtues of a 
soldier he added the brighter graces of a pure life, guided and sustained 
by the Christian’s faith and hope.” 

' Though this is a book based on a thorough study of the printed source 
material with collateral use of unpublished letters and papers of the Stuart 
family, probably because this was intended to be a narrative biography of 
Jeb Stuart, there is no discussion of the tactical use of cavalry. Nor is 
there any consideration’ of its. functions as affected by increased fire’ 
power, due to the improventent of guns and ammunition, and by its use 
dismounted. Likewise there is no study of the problems of organization, 
personnel, horse supply, forage, etc. 

The Civil War ushered in a new technique in the handling and use of 
cavalry; Stuart, as much as any other cavalry leader, was responsible for 
this new development. Until his time, cavalry had been used, primarily, ` 
as an adjunct to the main army, scouting and guarding the flanks and 
rear. Stuart enlarged its function and the field of its activity, by develop- 
ing old ideas and initiating many new methods. Because this is not a 
technical study of cavalry operations, Forrest, Stuart’s peer in the West, 
who was evolving a similar technique, with modifications conditioned on 
local -situations and his relation to the field armies in that section, is 
hardly mentioned. No comparison is made of the methods and leader- 
ship of these two dashing and original Southern cavalry leaders. From 
the student’s viewpoint this omission is a distinct disappointment. By 
leaving out some of the detail in the book a discussion of the service of 
supply and of munitions, as it affected the cavalry, as well as some Te- 
marks on the new technique, could have been included without unduly 
extending the narrative. 


Great Neck, New York. ` Tuomas Rosson HAY., 


An American Epoch: Southern Portraiture in the National Picture. 
By Howard W. Odum. (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1930, 
pp. xi, 379, $3.50.) This volume is historical only in part. The author 
has used two real or imaginary characters, “ Uncle John” and “the Ma- 
jor”, as types of the men who, in 1865, took up the task of rebuilding a 
ruined Southern civilization. The one represents the common white 
man of the old order who constituted its’ backbone but never became 
articulate; the other, the lesser aristocracy, ever on the make, who, when 
glorified by fact and fiction, has become the accepted expression of the 
ante bellum South. By the ingenious method of relating the experiences 
of these men and their children after them, unity is given to a series of 
distinct pictures of the “ New South” in the process of formation. 

The historian will be interested in this volume primarily for the keen 
comment of a contemporary on the scene of which he is a’part. He has 
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succeeded better than most. writers on this theme, but the shortcomings 
about him are too real to allow emotions always to remain in their place. 
The clear understanding of conditions as the product of history and 
environment does not lessen the irritation’ at “small folks” who must 
be lived with. The South comes off a bit worse and the North a bit 
better than either deserves. i 


The University of Chicago. ; AvERY O. CRAVEN. 


The Santa Fe Trail. By R. L. Duffus. (New York, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1930, pp. xi, 283, $5.00.) This is the first book to 
mention or discuss most of the major aspects of the Santa Fé Trail. It 
is a semi-~popular account and a companion to Ghent, The Road to Ore- 
gon, Written in the style of a journalist, and occasionally in that of a 
novelist, it should prove entertaining to many interested in the history of 
the West. It is constructed largely of the most available secondary ma- 
terials, though it is also based upon some of the published sources. To 


= the general reader, who is primarily interested in the broad lines of a 


picture, this book will seem a faithful reproduction of a fascinating 
subject; but to the student of history, who is especially concerned with 
the finer lines, it will appear a less perfect likeness. 

Mr. Duffus tells the story of the Santa Fé Trail from the journey of 
Coronado in 1541 to the entrance of the first railway train into Santa Fé 
in 1880. About four-fifths of the book is devoted to the period before 
1848. Although the author has achieved his purpose and “ put together 
material which has heretofore been scattered”, he has not handled his 
material with that deftness and care which would have made his finished 
product a contribution to historical knowledge. Errors of a major and 
minor character are scattered throughout the work. Some of them are 
due to haste, others to carelessness, but most to an inadequate knowledge 
of the subject. In quoting source material obtained from secondary 
works, the author should give credit to the secondary works; otherwise 
the impression is left that Mr. Duffus himself went to the sources. The 
index is inadequate, and the bibliography abounds in inaccurate titles of 
books and articles. The illustrations are good and well chosen. 


Washington University. Rara P. BIEBER. 


That Man Debs and his Life Work. By Floy Ruth Painter, Ph.D.. 
Associate Professor of History in Ball State Teachers College. (Bloom- 
ington, Indiana University, 1929, pp. 209, $2.19.) Few men of recent 
times have lived fuller lives than Eugene V. Debs. As a boy and young 
man he fired a railway locomotive, worked in a wholesale grocery estab- 
lishment, served as city clerk of Terre Haute, Indiana, sat in the state 
legislature, and began his career as a labor organizer. The greatest of 
his early dreams was the American Railway Union into which he hoped 
to draw all railway employees, whatever the work they did. With this 
dream at least in part come true he fought through to successful conclu- 


we 
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sions battles with the Union Pacific and the Great Northern, but failed 
when he intervened in the Pullman strike, largely because the President 
of the United States willed it so. Out of this affair he emerged with a 
jail sentence, and a slant on life that speedily made him the leading 
American Socialist. Four successive times, beginning in rgoo, he was 
the candidate of his party for the Presidency and during all these years 
he stumped the country for his cause, wrote articles for Socialist papers, 
and made himself generally obnoxious to supporters of the capitalistic 
order. The entrance of the United States into the World War flung a 
new challenge at him, one which he accepted fearlessly, though his cour- 
age cost him a ten year sentence to prison. As a convict he ran again 
for the Presidency in 1920, and as a pardoned ex-convict he spent his 
few remaining years in an effort to rehabilitate his war-shattered party. 

Here are the high-lights about which an entrancing book could be 
written, and undoubtedly will be written. The slender volume under 
review, however, does not attempt to give a nicely balanced story of 


Debs’s career. Chapter I., constituting the first third of the book, is de- 


voted almost entirely to an account of the Pullman strike and events im- 


- mediately surrounding it. Chapter II. is a succession of presidential 


campaigns and socialist platforms; chapter III.—by all odds the best of 
the lot—tells in straightforward fashion the dramatic story of Debs and 
the war; chapter IV. consists of: some amiable observations on the per- 
sonality and opinions of Debs. Quotations abound throughout, altogether 
too many of them from secondary authorities, including some from college 
textbooks. Sweeping generalities, such as “every student of history 
knows”, “had given his all”, “unstinting service to humanity ”, recur 
rather too frequently. All of which, together with sundry other minor 
sins, would easily be forgiven if only the author could have made Debs 
live for us in the pages of her book. This she has utterly. failed to do, 
but by assembling many important facts.and citing carefully her evidence, 
she has greatly facilitated the work of some future biographer who, we 
hope, will wield a more trenchant pen. 


The University of Nebraska. Joun D. Hicks. 


The Trans-Mtssissippt West: Papers read at a Conference held at the 
University of Colorado, June r8-June 21, 1929. Edited by James F. Wil- 
lard and Colin B. Goodykoontz. (Boulder, University of Colorado, 1930, 
pp. xi, 366, $2.00.) This collection of sixteen papers, by as many different 
authors, is an imposing one, whether judged from the point of view of the 
period of time or the range of subjects covered. Beginning with a dis- 


-cussion of the Spanish Borderlands, the journey. through the centuries. 


concludes with a consideration of comparatively recent developments on 
the Great Plains. The subjects vary from Protestant Home Missions in 
the West to Historical Geography and the Western Frontier, from Hand 
Cart Migration across the Plains to The American, Picaresque: a By- 
Product of the Frontier. 
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It would be incorrect, however, to assume that there are not elements ~ 
of unity running through the seeming diversity of the volume. There is, 
of course, a general thematic unity about the papers, they are more or 
less pitched to the same key, and are saturated with the spirit of the 
frontier. Then, too, a topical grouping of several of the subjects has a 
unifying effect. Nine of the papers fall under the three headings of 
Western Missions, Western Transportation, and The Western American 
Literature. 

Probably the most substantial contribution to the history of the Trans- 
Mississippi West to be found in the volume is Walter P. Webb’s The 
Great Plains and the Industrial Revolution. Professor Webb shows us 
the inadequacy of previous frontier tools, technique, and institutions to the 
conquest of the Great Plains, and points out how the occupation of the 
region was delayed pending the development of new tools, such as the six- 
shooter, barbed wire fence, the windmill and “ big machinery” suited to 
large scale farming. 


Clark University. James B. HEDGES. 


The Centennial History of the Tennessee State Medical Association, 
1830-1930. Edited by Philip M. Hamer, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. (Nashville, Tennessee State Medical Association, 
1930, pp. 580, $3.00.) Just as frontier democracy reduced politics to the 
level of “ common man ”, so early Western medical manuals reduced “ the 
practice of medicine to principles of common sense ”—another way of 
saying much the same thing. Political and medical science suffered a 
similar fate on the frontier. Now when medicine is reduced to common 
sense, it is high time that the doctors should do something about it. Pro- 
fessor Hamer, in several well-organized chapters, tells us what they did 
in Tennessee. ; 

It is a story of the early organization of a State Medical Association, 
and of the subsequent struggle to preserve the society and achieve its ends. 
These aims were, primarily, the advancement of science, the suppression of 
quackery, and the creation of standards in the education and licensing of 
practitioners. Such was the ignorance and indifference of the laity, and 
even of many medical men, that little was accomplished during the decades 
preceding the Civil War. Following 1865 there was reorganization and 
rapid development, with a reaping of what the ante bellum years had sown. 

The history of a state medical association is readily expanded into a 
general history of medicine in the given state. Hence Professor Hamer’s 
work is followed by several chapters written by physicians and relating, 
respectively, to the technical history of medicine, the development of 
medical education, the care of the insane, and the story of the state health 
organization. 


Duke Umversity. Ricuarp H. SHRYOCK. 
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The Range Cattle Industry. By Edward Everett Dale. (Norman, 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1930, pp. xvii, 216, $4.00.) Nine chap- 
ters with an introduction and twenty-five illustrations and maps describe 
the range industry from about 1865 to the present time. A description 
- of Texas at the close of the Civil War is followed by one on the central 
and northern plains. After explaining the northern drives the author 
‘treats the ranching in the northern plains to 1900. Two chapters deal 
with Texas, the Southwest, and Oklahoma, -another with the range and 
the corn belt, and the last chapter is entitled The Dawn of a New Day. 

The book is statistical and descriptive rather than narrative and the 
author leans heavily on Federal and state.documents and census reports. 
Geographical factors are treated with fullness and detail and the relations 
of the industry with the government and with the Indians is developed 
with abundant data. The Range Cattle Industry in Oklahoma is the out- 
standing contribution of the volume and the reviewer wishes that the 
excellent account of the competing frontiers of the Indian, the cattlemen, 
and the settlers could have been much expanded, “ Oklahoma was one of 
the last of the agricultural states to contain large areas devoted ex- 
clusively to grazing. Moreover, it presents perhaps the best example in 
our history of the changing of considerable regions from one form of 
agriculture to another by government action.” 

The author is generally recording results and effects rather than 
processes. One misses adequate accounts of cattle. associations, of the ` 
routine of ranching, of great cattle companies, and of the’early financing 
of ranches. Government officials rather than managers and foremen,’ 
and census takers rather than participants: tell the story. And so the 
odors from branding, the trail dust, mutinous cowboys, the rollicking 
life, and the mournful losses from storms and mismanagement are lacking. 

Maps, diagrams, and pictures illuminate and brighten the text. Bind- 
ing, paper, format, and printing are a credit to the author and his press. 
The author did not use the minutes of the Wyoming Stockgrowers As- 
sociation and seems not to have exploited the XIT manuscripts of the 
Panhandle Plains Historical Society of Canyon, Texas, Both index and 
bibliography are helpful tools. 


The State University of Iowa. Louis PELZER. 


Responsible Government in Nova Scotia: a Study of the Constitutional 
Beginnings of the British Commonwealth. By W. Ross Livingston, 
Ph.D, [University of Iowa Studies. Studies in the Social Sciences, 
volume IX., no. 1.] (Iowa City, Iowa University Press, 1930, pp. 280, 
$2.00.) This study in the constitutional origins of the second British 
Empire is very timely. The concession of self-government to the Cana- 
dian pre-confederation provinces was correctly analyzed by Lord John 
Russell as far back as 1839 as amounting to a virtual grant of inde- 
pendence. It is only since the war, however—or more exactly, since 
1926——-that the virtuality is coming to be openly recognized. The impor- 
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tance of Nova Scotia as the first provincial unit in the British common- 
wealth to be granted self-government has heretofore been strangely over- 
looked. It is the virtue of the present study by Dr. Livingston both to 
point out the priority and importance of the local struggle in Nova Scotia 
in the constitutional development of the British commonwealth, and also 
to trace that struggle through its various phases between the election of 
Howe to the assembly in 1837, the year of the Canadian Rebellion, and 
the establishment of the first responsible party ministry in a British colony 
in 1848. The work is in considerable measure a study in comparative 
politics. Perhaps the most penetrating contribution in this respect is the 
illuminating comparison of the party issue in Nova Scotia with that be- 
tween Hamiltonian Federalism and Jeffersonian Democracy in the United 
States; a similar comparison is made with the “Rump” Parliament of 
Cromwell. The study quite naturally centers in large, but not dispro- 
portionate measure, around the work of Joseph Howe. In justice, Howe - 
should long before now have been granted equal place with Durham, 
Buller, and Wakefield as authors of the present Dominion Commonwealth 
idea. 

The Howe papers at the Canadian archives and most of the colonial 
office state papers have never heretofore been adequately used. The 
clarity of presentation and lively, readable style serve but to make more 
attractive Dr. Livingston’s thorough scholarship. There are, however, 
slips in proof reading, particularly in footnote references. Sir Brenton 
Halliburton rather than “Sam Slick”, the humorist and historian, was 
the judge at Howe’s libel trial (p. 49). Noticeably absent from the 
bibliography are the scholarly study of T. C. Haliburton by Dr. Chittick, 
and the life of Howe by G. M. Grant (1875), which is undoubtedly the 
most penetrating biography of Howe ‘ever written. 


The Universtiy of Pennsylvania. ' Austin E. HUTCHESON. 


A Literary History of the Arabs. By Reynold A. Nicholson, M.A., 
Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Sir Thomas Adams’s Professor of Arabic and 
Fellow of Trinity College in the University of Cambridge. (Cambridge, . 
University Press, New York, Macmillan Company, 1930, second edition, 
pp. xxxi, 506, $7.00.) From a publishers’ point of view this is really 
the fourth edition of this standard work. The second and third were 
unaltered, and this fourth is still from the original plates. But a few 
pages have been rewritten, the bibliography has been brought up to date, 
and a six-page appendix of corrections and supplementary matter has 
been added. The result is a thoroughly sound introduction and textbook. 
That a fourth edition has thus been reached of a book on such a subject 
speaks for itself. And it may be added that there is mo other book in 
any language on the subject that can even remotely compete with it. It 
is safely one of the half-dozen books on the Moslem civilization that are 
essential. 


Hartford Theological Seminary. D. B. MACDONALD, 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERIOAN HISTORIOAL ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the 
‘year 1929 contains in addition to the proceedings of the Council, and 
-7 of the Association, reports of committees, the treasurer’s report, etc., 
the Sixteenth Report of the Histor] Manuscripts Commission, made 
up of the Correspondence addressed to John C. Calhoun, edited by 
. Chauncey S. Boucher and Robert P. Brooks. 


The Proceedings of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American His- 
torical Association, 1929, a substantial volume, contains the record of 
the twenty-fifth annual meeting, held at the University of Oregon on 
December 28 and 29, 1929, with all the papers presented except one. 


' The committee of the American Historical Association in charge of 
the Albert J. Beveridge Fund will soon send to press a volume of edi- 
torials on the secession movement, gathered from Southern newspapers 
and edited by Dr. Dwight L. Dumond, assistant professor of American 
history in the University of Michigan. The fact that this volume is in 
the line of the late Senator Beveridge’s own interest makes it particularly 
fitting as the initial publication of the contemplated Beveridge Fund 
series. Other volumes are under present consideration. The policy of 
the cornmittee is to promote the editing of documentary collections in 
the field of American history by grants-in-aid to young scholars, and to 
Bublish the approved results. The income available will presumably cover 
the costs of one or two substantial volumes per year. Any suitable 
projects will be welcomed by the committee, They should be submitted 
to the chairman, Professor Ulrich B. Phillips of Yale University. 


Dr. Phoebe A. Heath, who has been editorial assistant on this Rewew | 
since October 1, was appointed Assistant Editor by the Board of Editors 
- at its meeting in Boston on December 29. 


PERSONAL 


On January 18 a tragical accident inthe streets of Washington caused 
the death, at the age of 60, of Dr. Allen Johnson, editor of the Dir- 
tionary of American Biography. ‘After seven years’ historical teaching 
in Iowa (Grinnell) College, 1898-1905, and five years in Bowdoin, 1905- 
1910, he was professor of American history in Yale University from 
Ig10 to 1926, when he resigned to assume charge of the Dictionary. 
He published in 1908 a volume on Stephen A. Douglas, in 1926 a stim- 
ulating book of methodology, The Historian and Historical Evidence, 
‘and in his later years at Yale edited with great intelligence and ability 
the Sifty volumes of the series called.Chronicles of America. Of the 
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twenty volumes of the Dictionary of American Biography six volumes 
have been published under his editorial care, but his preparatory work 
had extended far toward the end of the alphabet. Ideally qualified for 
the task, he conducted the editing of the Dictionary with catholic ap- 
preciation of what it should include, with enterprise, vigor, method, taste, 
and broad scholarship. Personally he was a gentleman of high character 
and wide cultivation, interesting, genial, attractive, and lovable. 


Edward Channing, teacher of history in Harvard University since 
1883, professor since 1897, one of the founders of the American 
Historical Association and its president in 1920, died on January 7, at 
the age of 74. A faithful and vigorous teacher, dealing especially with 
the colonial and Revolutionary periods of United States history, he 
trained a multitude of students in the application to that history of his 
own high and exacting standards, and was their steady friend ever after. 
Aside from a widely-used textbook, his Students History of the United 
States (1898), his literary. product consisted almost entirely in one ex- 
tensive and highly important work, a Histery of the United States, 
planned to cover the whole story in eight volumes. The first volume 
appeared in 1895, the sixth in 1925. Volume VII. had reached an ad- 
vanced stage, but is still so far from completion that it will not be pub- 
lished. The merits widely recognized in this monumental work lie in the 
thoroughness of the author’s researches, his constant use and recognition 
of special monographs preceding, the determined fairness with which he 
strove to emancipate himself from Bostonian prepossessions, his sturdy 
independence, and, especially in the later volumes, a freshness of view 
which led him, disregarding traditional valuations, to place his emphasis 
on the things that seemed to him really significant. 


Albert Pierce Taylor, librarian of the Archives of Hawaii, died on 
January 12, at the age of 58. He was at first more interested in making 
events than in the quieter task of classifying and filing their records, for 
he had taken part in the Cuban insurrection, had been secretary of the 
Hawaiian Annexation Commission, and had served with the American 
forces in the Philippines. He was secretary of the Hawaiian Historical 
Society. 


John William Burgess, founder of the School of Political Science at 
Columbia University, died on January 13, at the age of 86. He served 
two years in the Union Army and was graduated from Amherst College 
in 1867. After two years as a teacher in Knox College, and the study 
of history, public law, and political science in German juniversities, he 
returned to Amherst in 1873 as professor of history and political economy. 
In 1876 he was called to Columbia, and four years later -he persuaded 
the trustees to create a School of Political Science where studies closely 
related could be carried on together. Last year the fiftieth anniversary 
of that School was celebrated and in Burgess’s honor a chair of political 
science was named for him. He was the first Roosevelt Professor of 
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American History and Institutions at the University of Berlin (1906- 
1907). He was a prolific writer. Among his works are: The Middle 
Period of United States History (1897), The Civù War and the Consti- 
tution (1901), and Polttical Science and Comparative Constitutional Law 
(1890-1891). | | 

Frank Hayward Severance, for twenty-eight years secretary of the 
Buffalo Historical Society, died at Buffalo on January 26, at the age 
of 74. He was especially interested in the history of the Niagara fron- 
tier. Among his books are: Old Tratls on the Niagara Frontter (1899), 
_ Studtes of the Niagara Frontier (1911), and An Old Frontier of France 
= (2 vols., 1917). As a member of the American Historical Association _ 
he took a leading part in the yearly conferences of historical societies. 


Ruth Putnam, a distinguished historian, died on Fébruary 13, at the 
age of 74. She was the daughter of George Palmer Putnam, founder 

of the publishing house of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. She was graduated 
` from Cornell University in the class of 1878, and was a trustee of that 
university for a decade. Among her numerous writings are: William 
the Silent (1894), Charles the Bold (1908), Alsace and Lorraine (1915), 
Luxembourg and her Neighbors (1918), and the Life and Letters of 
Mary Putnam Jacobi (1925). 


Adam Shortt, C.M.G., since 1917 chairman of the Board of His- 
torical Publications maintained by the Canadian government, died at 
Ottawa on January 14, at the age of 71. He was a professor of political 
science in Queen’s University from 1889 to r908, civil service commis- 
sioner to the Dominion from 1908 to 1917. He published in 1908 a 
volume on Lord Sydenham in the Makers of Canada series, but his most 
‘important historical services lay in ‘two important editorial works, each 
in two volumes, Documents relating to the Constitutional History of 
Canada (edited jointly with Dr. A. G. Doughty), and his masterly col- 
lection of Documents relating to Canadian Currency, Exchange, and ) 
Finance during the French Period. | 


. Joseph Robson Tanner, the English historian, died on- December 16, 
at the age of 70. He was one of the editors of the Cambridge Mediewal 
History and the principal authority on Samuel Pepys as well as the ~ 
editor of his naval papers and correspondence. His most recent work, 
Tudor Documents, volume II., is soon to be reviewed in this journal. 


Alfred Percival Maudslay, well known for his researches in the. 
archeology of Yucatan and Central America, died on January 23, at 
the age of 8o. 


Raymond Foulché-Delbosc, founder in 1894 of the Revue Htispanique,. 
and its editor since that time, died on June 3 last, at the age of 65. 
Jean Brunhes, the distinguished disciple of Vidal de la Blache, and author 
of the two volumes on the Géographie Humatne de la France, which 
form the introduction to the monumental Histoire de la Nation Francaise, . 


—_ 
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directed by M. Hanotaux, died on August 25, at the age of 61. Robert 
. Parisot, professor in the University of Nancy, author of the most com- 
prehenstve history of Lorraine, died on November 2, at the age of 70. 


Bernhard Duhr, S.J., died on September 21, at the age of 78. He 
is best known for his Geschichte der Jesiutten in den Ländern Deutscher 
Zunge. The final volume was reviewed in the last number of this journal. 


August Heisenbérg, a leading Byzantine scholar, director of the 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, and professor at the University of Munich, 
died in November, at the age of 61. He had taken an active part in 
the Congress of Byzantine Studies at Athens last October. 


Kristian Erslev, the Danish historian and archivist, died on June 
20, in his seventy-ninth year. Dr. Erslev was professor of history in 
the University of Copenhagen from 1883 to 1916, when he took a position 
in the national archives. In 1913 he was placed in charge of the Carls- 
berg fund, which is used to assist in financing various kinds of scientific 
work in Denmark. His field was primarily the history of Denmark in 
the later Middle Ages, to the literature of which he contributed a series 
of important-studies. 


Under the auspices of the Berlin Institut fir Altertumskunde, ad- 
dresses in memory of the late Eduard Meyer were delivered on December 
7 at the university, by Professor Ulrich Wilcken and Professor Werner 
Jaeger. Dr. Wilcken spoke on Meyer’s scientific work while Dr. Jaeger 
described his personality. These addresses have now been published 
and the frontispiece reproduces a portrait of the distinguished scholar 
by Lovis Corinth (Berlin, J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 
pp. 31, 1.20 M.).. 


Announcement is made of the appointment of visiting professors 
for the summer sessions of the following universities: Alabama, Louis 
B. Schmidt; British Colunbta, A. L. Burt; California, William C. 
Binkley, Clarence J. DuFour, Ralph H. Lutz, James Westfall Thompson; 
California at Los Angeles, David S. Muzzey; Southern Califorma, I. J. 
Cox, E. M. Hulme; Chicago, R. D. W. Connor, M. E. Curti, W. K. 
Ferguson, J. C. Patterson, David H. Willson; Colorado, LeRoy R. Hafen, 
J. Fred Rippy, Alfred H. Sweet; Columbia, Robert G. Caldwell, William 
E. Lingelbach, Sydney K. Mitchell, Roy F. Nichols, William A. Oldfather, 
Nathaniel Schmidt, Preston W. Slosson; Cornell, Horace Kidger; Duke, 
W. H. Callcott; Harvard, Samuel F. Bemis, J. G. deRoulhac Hamilton, 
Roland D. Hussey; Hawaii, Leland H, Creer; Johns Hopkins, Lowell 
J. Ragatz; Towa, Paul H. Giddens, C. E. Payne; Michigan, E. A. Adair, 
Eugene H. Byrne, Thomas M. Marshall; Missouri, Harold C. Deutsch, 
Fred A. Shannon, D. O. Wagner; Northwestern, G. G. Benjamin, St. 
George L. Sioussat; Ohto, E. Merton Coulter, F. S. Rodkey, W. T. Utter; 
Oregon (at Eugene), Edward P. Cheyney, Frederic C. Church, (at 
Portland), Francis A. Herrick, Joseph Schafer; South Carolina, C. H. 
Karraker, R. H. Taylor; Stanford, Henri Grégoire, C. P. Higby, W. 
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T. Root; Virginia, Early Lee Fox, C. C. Pearson; Washington (state), 
Thomas A. Bailey, Joseph Ellison, Daniel C. Harvey; George Wash- 
ington, Carl C. Rister; Western Reserve, Donald G. Barnes; and at the 
College of Wiliam and. Mary, P. S. Flippin. 


The following promotions are noted: University of Chicago, Marshall 
M. Knappen to be assistant professor; University of Michigan, L. G. 
Vander Velde to be assistant professor; Northwestern Umversity, Arthur 
G. Terry to be professor; Sinsth College, Vera L. Brown, Merle E. Curti, 
.H. U. Faulkner, and S. R. Packard to be professors, Leona C. Gabel to 
be associate professor, and Jean S5. Wilson to be assistant professor. 


Dr. Phillipe de Vargas, associate professor’ of Church history in the 
University of Yenching, is visiting lecturer in Harvard University during 
the current semester. 


Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton has been associate professor of Education 
. in New York University since the beginning of the current academic year. 


Professor T. J. Wertenbaker, of Princeton University, is to lecture 
at Gottingen during the spring and summer sessions on the Development 
of American Civilization and the Transit of English Civilization to 
America. In exchange Professor Herbert Kraus is to lecture at Prince- 
ton during the first term of next year. 


Professor Bernadotte E. Schmitt is to lecture during the year 1931- 
1932 at the Institut Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales in 
Geneva. His place in the University of Chicago is to be taken by Pro- 
fessor T, W. Riker, of the University of Texas, who will also act as 
editor of the Journal of Modern History. - 


Count Carlo Sforza, Italian statesman and diplomatist, will be visiting 
Carnegie professor at the State University of Iowa during part of the 
current semester. He will give a series of public lectures on recent 
European diplomatic affairs. . 


Mr. Godfrey Davies has resigned his position as assistant professor 
of English history in the University of Chicago to accept an appointment 
on the permanent research staff of the Huntington Library. He will 
be engaged also in editorial work connected with the publications of 
the Library. Professor Louis B. Wright, of the University of North 
Carolina, will be visiting scholar at the Huntington Library for the year 
beginning September I, 1931. 


Professor Louis M. Sears, of Purdue University, will present courses 
in American diplomatic history during the spring quarter, March 31- 
June ro, at Stanford University. 


Prince André Lobanov-Rostovsky, of the Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques at Paris, has been appointed lecturer in Russian history in 
the University of California at Los Angeles. He will offer courses in 
the summer session. 
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Professor Charles Raymond Beazley, the distinguished historian of 
Modern Geography and holder of the chair of Mediaeval and Modern 
history at the University of Birmingham, received a knighthood in the 
New Year honors. 

GENERAL 


General review: E. Buonaiuti, Studi di Storia dela Chiesa (N. Riv. 
Stor., July—Oct.).# 


The Library of Congress has issued a third list of Noteworthy Maps 
compiled by Lawrence Martin and Clara Egli (Government Printing 


Office, pp. 33). 


The American Council of Learned Societies held its twelfth annual 
meeting in New York City on January 30 and 31. Only a few days 
before a tragic accident had deprived the Council of a most valued col- 
laborator, Dr. Allen Johnson, editor of the Dictionary of American 
Biography. One of the first acts of the members was to express their 
sense of bereavement and their feeling of the value of Dr. Johnson’s work 
in resolutions offered by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson. These resolutions, 
referring to the considerations which led to the original choice of Dr. 
Johnson as editor, said that he brought to the task a “ well-furnished and 
cultivated mind, large knowledge of American history and biography, 
experience, ripe judgment, literary taste, and a fixed determination that 
the highest practicable standards of accuracy, truthfulness, and just por- 
traiture should be maintained”. Dr. Jameson added that the “ praises 
which, from all quarters, have been bestowed upon the five volumes 
thus far published, show how well his ambitions for the Dictionary have 
been realized”. The Council felt that they were under deep obligation 
to Dr. Johnson not only for what he had done himself but for the care 
he had taken to see that the work should be carried to successful com- 
pletion even if illness should make it impossible for him to go on to the 
conclusion of the task. _ Two years ago at his suggestion a co-editor, Dr. 
Dumas Malone, was chosen by the Committee of Management. To Dr. 
Malone’s broad training as a scholar and a writer was added the ex- 
perience of eighteen months of work with Dr. Johnson, in hourly con- 
sultation with him on the countless problems and questions which came 
up for consideration. Dr. Malone was placed in charge of certain sec- 
tions of the Dictionary, and, during Dr. Johnson’s absences, assumed full 
editorial responsibility. Convinced of the wisdom of what was in effect 
Dr. Johnson’s own choice of a successor, the Committee of Management 
elected Dr. Malone to be editor-in-chief. Dr. Harris E. Starr is to 
continue as associate editor. 


At the same meeting the Council voted to continue the projects begun 
last year: the study of the English government at work during a decade 
of the fourteenth century, the Brbliography of American Travel, the 


1 The date of publication of books and articles mentioned in the section of 
Historical News is 1930 unless otherwise stated. 
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completion of Sabin’s Dictionary of Books relating to America, the 
glossary of Medgeval Italian Terms of Business. It will also continue 
its contribution to the expenses of the excavations’ at Samaria. It will 
provide assistance in the preparation of a classified list of the Latin 
translations of Aristotle, with a view to the editing of a corpus of such 
translations as an indispensable means of studying the influence of Aris- 
totle upon medieval scientific and philosophical thought. Among the 
new undertakings is a grant to the American Antiquarian Society to 
assist in the publication of the eleventh volume of the American Bib- 
liography of Charles Evans, in which are listed in chronological order 
all books, pamphlets, and broadsides published in the present United 
States from 1639 to 1800. The volume in question belongs to the years 
1796-1797. Small grants were made to the American Historical Asso- 
ciation to aid in preparing an historical and descriptive bibliography of 
‘the press in the United States as an instrument in forming public 
opinion, and, further, in drawing up a systematic program of research 
in the various fields of history. A grant to the Mediaeval Academy of 
America enables it to carry forward a four-year study of the relations 
between the English government and the papacy up to the time of the 
Protestant Reformation. The work is to be done by a group of Ameri- - 
can and British scholars under the direction of Professor W. E. Lunt, 
` of Haverford College. 


The Joint Committee on Research Materials, set up by the Social 
Science Research Council and the American -Council of Learned Societies, 
is making progress with its formidable task of reviewing the entire es- 
tablishment of libraries, historical societies, research institutes, museums, 
and archives as if it were one vast national enterprise committed to a- 
common purpose of providing materials for research. Part of this work 
has long engaged the attention of other committees or commissions. For 
example, the Public Archives Commission of the American Historical 
Association has for many years been occupied with the survey of state 
and local archives. The Joint Committee, of which Robert C. Binkley, 
of Western Reserve University, is secretary, is now primarily concerned 
to discover where duplication occurs, what sort of materials are neglected 
in the work of collection, and what materials are liable. to early destruc- 
tion because made of poor paper. It has been noted that little effort 
has been made to collect records of the informal activities of party 
leaders. Perhaps this is embarrassed by the common adoption of Mf. 
Blaine’s well-known precept, “ Don’t write, send a man”, Another more 
serious omission is that of records important from the standpoint of 
. business history. The question of duplication of effort touches inci- 
dentally the fact that libraries and historical societies have a natural 
ambition -to make their own collections as interesting as possible and 
some of them feel no warm enthusiasm for being enregimented. As 
collection proceeds and gathers momentum there is also danger that the 
world will not hold the assembled material, and Professor N, S. B. Gras 
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has submitted to the Joint Committee a Memorandum on the Destruction 
of Documents, believing that “destruction is the necessary correlative 
to preservation ”, for always on the horizon is the local or state budget 
and the taxpayer who may decline to double the capacity of libraries 
every twenty years. 


The date of the Anglo-American Historical Conference is to be 
July 13 to 18. This is the third of a quinquennial series held under 
the auspices of the University of London at the Institute of Historical 
Research. Seven sectional meetings have already been scheduled, one 
being a section on American history. The secretary of the conference 
is Mr. Guy Parsloe, who may be addressed at the Institute of Historical 
Research, London, W. C. 1. 


According to the preliminary announcement of the Seventh Inter- 
national Congress of Historical Sciences, to be held in Warsaw from 
August 21 to 28, 1933, the Polish Society of History has appointed an 
organizing committee of which its president, Professor Stanislaw Zakr- 
zewski, of the University of Lwów, is chairman, and Dr. Tadeusz Man- 
teuffel, of the University of Warsaw, secretary. American history will 
be dealt with in section 5, “Modern and contemporary history’, with 
tHe exception that the history of colonization in America, when so treated 
that the emphasis is upon colonizing activity, rather than upon the internal 
history of the colonies, will be dealt with in another section. The omis- 
sion of a section on American history is due in part to the fact that 
at both Brussels and Oslo the isolation of this subject was found to be 
a serious disadvantage, resulting in very small audiences and in conflicts 
of schedule, and, in part, to the fact that the American members of the 
International Committee have recommended that American history be 
treated as an integral phase and part of Modern history. It 1s probable, 
however, that special sessions of section 5 will be devoted to American 
history. Historians in the United States who expect to attend the 
congress, and who desire to contribute to the program, must submit their 
contributions to the Council of the American Historical Association for 
transmittal to the international organizing committee. All suggestions 
or proposals respecting contributions should be addressed, at an early 
date, to the Secretary of the American Historical Association, 40 B 
Street, S. W., Washington, D. C. Inquiries in regard to the congress 
should be addressed to Dr. Waldo G. Leland, American member of the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences, 907 Fifteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Second International Congress of the History of Science and 
Technology will take place in London from Monday, June 29, to Friday, 
July 3, 1931, with the Science Museum, South Kensington, as its head- 
quarters. The Congress originated with the Comité International d’His- 
toire des Sciences. The committee has been fortunate in enlisting the 
coöperation of its parent body, the Comité International des Sciences 
Historiques, together with that of two other international societies, the 
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History of Science Society, Washington, D. C., and the Newcomen 
Society for the Study of the History of Engineering and Technology, 
London. Further particulars can be obtained from the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Congress, H. W. Dickinson, the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, London, S.W. 7. 


The preliminary results of two inquiries conducted ‘under the auspices 
of the International Committee of Historical Sciences are reported in 
the December Bulletin (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France). The 
first touches the organization in the several countries of historians 
and historical studies, whether by committees, associations, institutes, or 
academies. Professor Pollard gives an especially full account of the 
Institute of Historical Research connected with the University of London. 
The second inquiry explains what is being done in bibliographical re- 
search. The Bulletin also includes partial results in the case of another 
project, that of lists of diplomatic agents. Lists are printed for the 
bishopric of Liége under the old régime, for Chile, and for Greece. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the American Catholic Historical 
Association, held at Boston concurrently with the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, was in every respect the most successful in 
its history. The registration numbered over 300. Five sessions were 
held, at which thirteen papers were read. The presidential address of 
Professor F. J. Tschan, of Pennsylvania State College, was a scholarly 
study of Helmold, Chronicler of the North Saxon Missions. The sec- 
retary’s report’ showed a substantial increase of members, the state of 
the treasury allowed a further investment of $2000, and the various 
committees reported real progress in the association’s activities. The 
executive council authorized the creation of an advisory board to coöp- 
erate with the editors of the Catholic Historical Review, and nominated 
the following officers who were elected for 1931: president, Professor 
C. J. H. Hayes, Columbia University; first vice president, Dr. James 
F. Kenney, Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa; second vice president, - 
Rev. James F. Reardon, Minneapolis; secretary, Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday, 
Catholic University of America; assistant secretary, Rev. Dr. George B. 
Stratemeier, O.P., Washington; treasurer, Rt. Rev. Mgr. C. F. Thomas, 
Washington; archivist, Miss Josephine Lyon, Washington. Members of 
the executive council are: Rev. Dr. Peter L. Johnson, St. Francis Sem- 
inary, Milwaukee; Rev. Francis S. Betten, S.J., Marquette University ; 
Rev. Dr. Robert H. Lord, St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass.; Dr. 
James J. Walsh, New York; and Leo F. Stock, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. l L. F. S. 

The opening essay in the Catholic Historical Review for January is 
the presidential address delivered at Boston before the American Cath- 
olic Historical Association by Dr. Francis J. Tschan. The other two 
papers are: St. Irenaeus and the See of Rome, by Professor Michael 
O’Boyle, of St. Mary’s College, Galway, and Peter Martyr d’Anghiera: 
Humanist and Historian, by Dr. Theodore Maynard. 
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The Catholic Encyclopedia is to undergo a revision which implies a 
virtual rewriting, with the addition of about 3000 new articles. The 
new edition will be in fifteen volumes including the index. 


The current numbers of The Historical Outlook continue the publica- 
tion of an annotated translation by Joseph Strayer and Ruth McMurry 
of the reports of the Commission on History Teaching appointed by the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences. Among other articles of 
interest are: in the February number, A Study in the Intellectual Life 
of Colonial America, by Alfred P. James, and The Young Kaiser, by - 

Sir C. Raymond Beazley. 


In the Annales @Histoire Economique et Sociale for January 15, 
Professor N. S. B. Gras, of the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, under the title of Les Affaires et Histoire des Affaires, 
discusses the field of business history, pointing out in what it differs 
from that of economic history. This discussion appeared in part in 
the Bulletin of the Harvard Business School Alumni Association in 
February, 1930. 


Professor Samuel Flagg Bemis, with the collaboration of Miss Grace 
Gardner Griffin, is preparing a Guide to the Study of the Diplomatic 
History of the Untted States for Students and Investigators, with the 
cooperation of the Social Science Research Council. 


An essay on “ Legitime” und “ [llegitime ” Geschichtsschreibung, by 
- Wilhelm Mommsen, professor in the University of Marburg, which ap- 
peared last October in Zeitwende, has now been republished for a wider > 
circle by Oldenbourg (Munich and Berlin, pp. 21). It states with clarity 
the points in the controversy between Ludwig and Fachhistorie. 


Rational Evolution, by Robert Briffault (New York, Macmillan, pp. 
302, $3.50), deals with the same theme as The Making of Humanity, 
which was published in 1919, but the work has been completely rewritten. 


The Bronse Age, by V. Gordon Childe, professor of prehistoric ar- 
cheology in the University of Edinburgh (Cambridge, University Press; 
New York, Macmillan, pp. 256, 8 s. 6 d.), is an admirably organized 
handbook, well illustrated, showing how great has been the progress of 
scholars in advancing our knowledge of an age which lies on the confines 
of historical time. 


In the series called Philosophie und Geschichte, Dr. Kurt Borries, 
of Tubingen, discusses the Grengen und Aufgaben der Geschichte als 
Wissenschaft (Tübingen, J. C. B. Mohr, pp. 40, 1.50 M.). 


The Secretariat of the League of Nations has presented a review 
of its work under the title of Ten Years of World Co-operation (Geneva, 
the Secretariat; Boston, World Peace Foundation, pp. xi, 467, $3.50). 
It is not a defense nor a history, but, as Sir Eric Drummond says in 
his foreword, simply a record. As a record certain of its statements 
bear the character of historical opinion: for example, the analysis in the 
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chapter on the Mandates System of the causes of the Syrian upheaval. 
The chapters which possess most immediate interest are this chapter, that 
on Intellectual Co-operation, and that on the Saar Territory and the Free 
City of Danzig. 


The 1931 edition of the very useful Political Handbook of the World, 
edited for the Council of Foreign Relations by Walter H. Mallory (New 
Haven, Yale University Press: New York, Council of Foreign Relations, 
1931, pp. 200, $2.50), has added a section on the League of Nations. 
It 'will be recalled that under the name of each country are listed the 
ruler, the prime minister, the party make-up of the parliament, with brief 
Statements of political programs, and the principal newspapers with their 
editors. 


o A Systematic Source Book of Rural Sociology, edited by Pitirim 
A. Sorokin, Professor of Sociology, Harvard University, Carle C. Zim- 
merman, Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota, 
and Charles J. Galpin, of the United States Department of Agriculture 
(Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, pp. xx, 645), is the first 
of three volumes which aim through introductions, digests, selections, 
and statistical tables to furnish a systematic treatise embodying the- 
theories and conclusions held by scientific men the world over, in Europe 
, and Asia as well as America. This volume deals first with the history 
__of rural sociological theory and the characteristics of the farmer-peasant 
class from the ancient Orient to the end of the eighteenth century, 
_ passing then to the details of social organization in rural communities. 
The authors wisely emphasize need of comparative study in such prob- 
lems, of taking account of situations and of experience in other countries 
than our own. 


“A new volume in Payot’s Bibliothèque Scientifique deals with Les 
Tsiganes (Paris, Payot, pp. 397, 40 fr.). The author is Professor C. 
J. Popp Serboianu, of the Seminary of Blaj, in Roumania. In the his- 
torical part of his volume he discusses various theories of the origin 
_of the gypsies and describes their spread in Europe, especially in Rou- 
mania. The remainder of the volume is a grammar and dictionary of 
. their language, together with selections from their poetry. An extensive 
bibliography is appended. 


Articles: Justus Hashagen, Ueber die’ Wi ecconscnapilicna Bedeutung 
der Parteigeschichte (Zeit. fiir die Gesamte Staatswiss., XC. 1): P. 
_Polman, Flactus [Uyricus, Historien de l'Église [author of the Magdeburg 
Centuries, 1559-1574] (Rev. d’Hist. Ecclés., Jan. 1931). l 


ANOIENT HISTORY | 


For reports of recent excavations and discoveries one may note in 
Antiquity for December Oscar Reuter’s review of-recent discoveries 
in’ Persia, and Professor Schaeffer’s account of the excavations at Minet 
el’ Beida and at Ras Shamra in northern Syria. These-are also desé¢ribed 
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in the IHustrated London News for November 29, with pictures of various 
finds, including a dictionary of the second-millennium B.C. In the same 
journal (Jan. 10) are described a patrician treasure chest found in 
Pompeii which compares with the famous Boscoreale treasure (Jan. 17), 
the excavations at Jericho, and (Jan. 24) a further account by Mr. 
Woolley of the burial place of the kings of Ur. Further news from 
Greece is given by E.P.B. in News Items from Athens, American Journal 
of Archaeology for December. 


Friedrich Wilhelm Konig’s Geschichte Elams is Heft 4 of vol. XXIX. 
of Der Alte Orient (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1931, 
pp. 38, 1.60 M.). 


A review of the recent additions to our knowledge of the ancient 
geography of the lands and peoples of Southwestern Europe is given 
by J. Weiss (Geograph. Jahrb. XLIII. 135). The Years Work tn 
Classical Studies presents a handy review of books and articles published 
between July, 1929, and July, 1930. In Bursian’s Jahresbertchi, 230, J. 
Mesk gives a review of the literature on Xenophon, 1925-1929. 


Professor La Rue Van Hook’s Greek Life and Thought: a Portrayal 
of Greek Civilization (New York, Columbia University Press, pp. xiv, 
331, $2.50), of which the first edition was reviewed in this journal 
(XXIX. 58), has proved so serviceable that it has reached a third 
printing. The author has taken the opportunity to make minor changes 
and to add to his bibliographical list. 


Two essays which deal with ancient political ideas may be noted. 
Reichsgedanken in Altertum, by W. Judeich (Jena, 1930), is a brief 
general treatment of the growth of the notion of empire among the 
Greeks and the Romans. W. W. How, in Cicero’s Ideal in his De Re 
Publica (Jour. of Rom. Studies, 1930, T), supports the view that Cicero’s 
princeps was not intended to hold such a position as Augustus later had, 
but to be an unofficial leader such as Scipio had been, or as he himself 
became against Antony. To these two may be added R. Heinze’s ap- 
preciation of the Emperor Augustus, in Hermes for October, which 
brings the work of a distinguished scholar to a close. 


In Economic History for January, A. Andréadés discusses the capital 
levy or eisphora in ancient Athens. He points out that it was not levied 
in primitive times or in periods of prosperity, and that when levied in 
times of stress, stich as the Peloponnesian War, the burden fell on the 
wealthier classes. These, however, were precisely the ones whose ‘income 
-was otherwise lessened by the burdens of the trierarchy, and the ruin 
of agriculture and commerce. A hitherto unpublished inscription of 
Gortyn, now published by M. Guarducci in the Rivista di Filologia for 
December, which shows that the town of Gortyn and its dependency, 
Kaudos, both paid a regular tithe to the Apollo Pythios of the town of 
Gortyn, is interpreted by G. de Sanctis in the same issue as showing that 
this free city by the beginning of the third century B.C. had arrived 
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at a method of raising a regular revenue tax directly from its citizens. - 
Tenney Frank, in Roman Census Statistics from 508-225 B.C. (Arn. . 
Jour. of Philol., Dec.), argues that if we grant that before 332 B.C. 
the Roman census included all capita libera, and after that date only . 
adult males, the numbers for the period 508-225 B.C. agree with estab- 
lished historical data. In The Imperial Finances of Domitian, Nerva, 
and Trajan (Jour. of Rom. Studtes, 1930, 1), R. Syme seeks to re- 
habilitate the reputation of Domitian as a wise and careful ruler, and 
to shift the charge of extravagance upon his successors, Nerva and Trajan. 


- In an attractively bound and printed little book, Esquisse a’ Histoire 
Romaine (Paris, Alcan, 1931), M. André Piganiol has compressed a 
great deal of information regarding the political, social, economic, liter- 
ary, and artistic development of Rome ftom the earliest times to the bar- 
barian invasions. Naturally, in a review of this kind the author tends 
to avoid controversial questions, and contents himself with a warning 
“perhaps ” when facts fail him. He is inclined*to be conservative in 
his views, e.g., he favors the view (p..48) that the earliest treaty be- 
‘tween Rome and Carthage dates only from 348 B.C. A number of 
prints and plans and a short bibliography complete a well-organized but | 
elementary textbook. 


Articles to be noted: G. Contenau, L’Exploration Archéologique de 
VAsie Occidentale et la Collaboration Américaine [summary of excava- 
tions, 1923-1930] (Jour. des Sav., Nov.); Die Kulturelle, Literarische, 
und Religiöse Entwicklung des Israelitischen Volkes in der Elteren 
Kénigszett (Sitbz. d. Berl. Akad., 1930); N. C. Debevoise, Parthian 
Problems (Am. Jour. of Sem. Lang., Jan.); H. G. Williams, The Po- ` 
litical Mission of Gorgtas to Athens 1n-427 B.C. (Class. Quar., Jan.) ; W. 
Kolbe, Die Kleon-Schaizsung. des Jahres 425-424 (Sitzb. d. Berl. Akad., 
1930); A. Momigliano, IL Nuovo Philtsto e Tuctdide (Riv. di Filol., 
Dec.); R. Flaceliére, Les Rapports de lV Astolte et de la Béotte au III¢ 
Siècle avant J.C. (Bull. de Corr. Hellén., 1930, 1); W. W. Varn, The 
Date of Milet I., 3, no. 139 (Hermes, Oct.); F. Schachérmeyr, Die 
Romisch-Punischen Vertrdge (Rhein. Museum, 79, 4) ;(Gtinther Klaf- 
fenbach, Die Zeit des Atolisch-Akarnantschen Biindnisvertrages (Klio, 
XXIV. 2); M. Holleaux, Le Consul Fulvius et le Siège de Samé (Bull. 
de Corr. Hellén., 1930, 1); J. A. Davison, Cicero and the Lex Gabtnta 
(Class, Rev., Dec.) ; J. G. Milne, The Roman Regulation of Exchange 
Values in Egypt (Jour. of Egypt. Arch., Nov.); C. E. Van Sickle, . 
Particularism in the Roman Empire during the Miltary Anarchy (Am, 
Jour. of Philol, Dec.) ; Roberto Andreotti, L’Opera Legislativa ed Am- 
mimtstrativa dell’ Imperatore Gitano (N. Riv. Stor., July); N. H. 
Baynes, Some Aspects of Byzantine Civilisation (Jour. of Rom. Studies, 





1930, I). l To R SB. 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
General review: Louis Bréhier, Histotre Byzantine: Publications 
des Années 1926-1930 (Rev. Hist., Nov.). 
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Among the articles in Specidum for January are: The First Wail 
of the Rhenish Episcopal Cities, by Ernest Lauer; an interesting letter 
of Advice from a Physician to his Sons, contributed by Lynn Thorn- 
dike, and The Repetttio: and a Repetitio, in which Caro Lynn adds to our 
knowledge concerning the custom of public recitations in the universities 
of the fifteenth century and incidentally to that of the popularity of the 
classical authors at Salamanca. Among the reviews may be noted: 
the new edition of Bémont’s Simon de Montfort, by J. F. Willard, the 
fourth and last volume of Finke’s Acta Concilii Constanciensis, by G. 
C. Powers, Rose Graham’s English Ecclesiastical Studies, by “Peter 
Guilday. 


A new series entitled Makers of the Middle Ages is being planned 
in England by Constable. The “ Makers” will include significant insti- 
tutions as well as individuals. Professor A. Hamilton Thompson will 
contribute a study on The See of York. The first of the series will be 
Frederick II., rrgg—1250, by a German historian Ernst Kantorowicz. 
Professor E. K. Rand, of Harvard University, is to prepare a volume 
on Boethins. | 


Dr. Martin Grabmann’s Die Grundgedanken des Heiligen Augustinus 
über Seele und Gott has appeared in a new edition (Cologne, J. P. 
Bachem, 1929, pp. 111, 6.50 M.). This belongs to the series, Rüstzeug 
der Gegenwart, a collection of religious, philosophical, and apologetic dis- 
cussions. 


Index Interpolationum quae in Iustiniani Digestts messe dicuntur, vol- 
ume I, and supplement (Weimar, H. Bohlaus, 1929, 20 M., and 8M.) is a 
remarkable example of the advantage of codperative work. It was in- 
augurated by the late Professor Mitteis more than 20 years ago and 
has been carried on by about a score of competent workers. The con- 
tinuance of the work has been made possible by assistance from the 
Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen Wissenschaft and from the academies 
ot Berlin, Leipzig, and Vienna. These parts are edited by Levy and 
Rabel. It is unnecessary to add anything about the value of the work 
for students of law, philology, and history. 


Professor O. Gradenwitz, in Die Regula Sancti Benedicti nach den 
Grundsätzen der Pandektenkrittk (Weimar, H. Bohlaus, 1929, 4 M.), 
attempts to prove that St. Benedict changed and added to the original 
rule in many ways as the result of his experience. For example, 
Gradenwitz argues that the office of praepositus was not in existence at 
the time when the rule was first written. This pamphlet is a very in- 
teresting example of the possibilities of applying Pandektenkritik to such 
documents. 


Among the pamphlets put forth in advance from the Proceedings of 
the British Academy (London, Humphrey Milford) the most recent is 
a paper by Professor D. S. Margoliouth, on the Book of Religion and 
Empire (Kitab ad-Din wa’d-Daulat) by Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari, a ninth 
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century treatise in support of Mohammedanism, by one who had orig- 
inally been a Christian; the paper casts light on the theology of such 


converts. 


Professor Richard Scholz has published an ‘edition of Aegidius 
Romanus de Ecclesiastica Potestate (Weimar, H. Böhlaus, 1929, 16 M.). 
The importance of this treatise for theologians, historians, and jurists 
` has long been recognized, ever since Scholz gave’ the full digest of it 
in his Publisistik sur Zet Philipps des Schönen (1903). In the mean- 
time, an edition was published in 1908 by Boffito) and Oxilia, but only 
an imperfect one as Scholz points out. Since the time when he used 
this material for his Publisistik, six other manuscripts have been dis- 
covered and Scholz makes the four best the basis;for this edition. 


In the Modern Student’s Library, Scribner has published Selections 
from Medieval Philosophers, volume II., by R. P: McKeon (New York, | 
Scribners, $1.25), which includes an excellent introduction and well- 
chosen selections from Roger Bacon, Bonaventura, Thomas Aquinas, 
Matthew of Aquasparta, Duns Scotus, and William of Ockham. 


Articles: J. Sporl, Das Alte und das Neue im Mittelalter ( Hist. 
Jahrb., Bd. L., Heft 3); P. de Labriolle, La Polémique Antichrétienne de 
Vv Empereur Tulen (Rev. des Quest. Hist., Oct.) 5 F. Martroye, La Ré- 
pression de la Magie ef le Culte des Gentils aH, IVe Siècle (Rev. Hist. 
de Droit Fr. et Étranger, Oct.); W. von Steinen, Heilige als Hagto- 
graphen (Hist! Zeitsch., Bd. CXLIII., Heft 3); François Halkin, L’ His- 
toire Lausiaque et les Vies Grecques de S. Pachome [founder of monas- 
ticism] (An. Boll., XLVIII. 3~4); Paul Deschamps, L'Art Mérovingien 
et Carolingten (Jour. des Sav., Nov.) ; Raffaello Morghen, Le Relazioni 
del Monastero Sublacense col Papato, la Feudalita e il Comme nell Alto 
Medio Evo [toth—-12th centuries] (Archivio della R. Soc. Rom. di Stor. 
Patria, LI. 3-4); P. Souty, Les Prisonniers des iGuerres Privées aux XI¢ — 
et XIT¢ Siècles (Rev. des Etudes Hist., Oct.) ; P. Schram, Die Ordines der 
Mittelalterlichen Kaiserkrönung (Archiv. für Urkundenf., Bd. XI., Heft 
3); Ernst Klebel, Studien su den Fassungen und Handschriften des 
Schwabensptegels (Mitteil. des Oesterreich. Inst. fiin Geschichtsf., Bd. 
XLIV., Heft. 2, 3); Matilde Uhlirz, Studien! su Gerberti von Macaiae 
(Archiv. fiir Urkundenf.,, Bd. XI., Heft 3); Michel Le Grand, Le 
Chapitre Cathédral de Langres: bs Fonctions Spirituelles du Chapitre 
“sede vacante’, cont'd (Rev. d’Hist. de I’Eglise de France, July); J. B. 
Monnoyeur, Corson VAtuteur de PIinttation (Études Francis., Jan. 1931); 
H. Matrod, Voyageur ct Missionnaire: François, Suriano, OFM, 1450- 
.1530 (tbid.). o; ' 

D. C. M., G. C. B. 
MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The Journal of Modern History for March opens with an article 
by Curtis Nettels on England and the Spanish American Trade, 1680- 
1715. Dwight E. Lee writes on The Proposed Mediterranean League 


fa 
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of 1878, and Thomas A. Bailey on Japan’s Protest against the Annexa- 
tion of Hawaii, an article which may well be read in connection with 
- Professor Bailey’s article in this number of the Review. The biblio- 
- graphical study is by E. A. Beller, and deals with Recent Studies on 
the Thirty Years’ War. Godfrey Davies contributes eight Documents 
illustrating the First Civil War, 1642—1645. The Austro-Hungarian Dip- 
lomatic Documents are reviewed by O. H. Wedel. . 


To the Bibliothèque de Philosophie Scientifique has been added a 
volume on Interprétation du Monde Moderne, by Maurice Simart, with 
a preface by Ferdinand Brunot (Paris, Flammarion, pp. 296, 12 fr.). 


The third volume of the Répertoire Biblrograplique de VHistoire de 
France, covering the years 1924 and 1925, edited by Pierre Caron and 
Henri Stein, has been issued by Auguste- Picard (pp. xxxi, 420, 80 fr.). 


Vol. II. of Corrado Barbagallo’s book, Le Origint della Grande In- 
dustria Contemporanea deals with the years 1750-1850 (Perugia, Nuova 
Italia, pp. 411). This distinguished scholar points out how American 
development was furthered by independence and the succeeding naval 
wars, how Italy was held back by its political divisions preventing the 
formation of a great domestic market prior to the Napoleonic period, 
how the growth of transportation and population and the maintenance 
of international peace together with inventions stimulated large scale 
industry from 1815 to 1850. Important chapters deal with England, ° 
France, Germany, and Italy during these decades, 


Professor Fay’s Origins of the wW orld War has been translated into 
French'by M. C. Jacob and published by Rieder. 


The Genesis of the World War, by Harry Elmer Barnes, has ap- 
peared in a French edition, La Genèse de la Guerre Mondiale (Paris, 
Marcel Rivière, pp. xxiv, 555, 30 fr.), with a foreword by Georges 
Demartial,.and a special preface in which the author defends himself 
against the charge of being anti-French in sympathies. 


It is fortunate that the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill’s four volumes 
on the World War and the situation which led to it are now available, 
somewhat abridged, in a single volume with the original title, The World 
Crisis (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931, pp. xii, 866, $5.00). 
The author explains that he has “ pruned a mass of technical detail and 
some personal justifications which do not seem so important to me now as 
they did ten years ago”. Revision has also enabled him to take account 
f what has been written since the publication of the original volumes. 
he author’s official position as First Lord of the Admiralty during the 
tical years of 1911-1915, and his qualities as an observer, must give 
his work a permanent place in the literature of the struggle. 









Two lectures of Dr. H. E. Enthoven at the University of Leyden 
in February and December, 1930, entitled De Val van Delcassé and 
Heit Verdrag van Björkö, deal with the crisis of 1905 and the Kaiser's 
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a | 
famous intrigue with the Czar Nicholas (Utrecht, Kemink and Son, pp. 
‘26, 21). 


j 
The second volume of that part of the British Official History of the 
Great War which, as its subtitle indicates, deals| with the Miltary 
Operations in Egypt and Palestine, from June, 1917, tothe close of the 
struggle, begins at the moment when General Allenby takes command. 
Its chief interest comes from the history of the effort to break the Gaza- 
Beersheba line and the advance upon Jerusalem. The author, -Captain 
Cyril Falls, explains that his aim has been to produce an account which 
will serve as a “ compromise between the needs of the Staff College stu- 
dent and those of the general public”. It is generally agreed that he 
has been uncommonly successful (H. M. Stationery Office, £1, case of 

maps, I0s.). ; 


= Commandant Muller, oficier d'ordonnance of General Joffre, on the 
basis of notes taken from day to day, now publishes his account of 
loffre et la Marne (Paris, Crès, 20 fr.). He wrote it after the close of 
the war but in deference to the wishes of Marshal Joffre, who desired 
mo remain aloof from polemics, publication was deferred. 


Under the title of De la Guerre Totale à la Paix Mutilée (Paris, 
Alcan, pp. 365, 15 fr.), Senator Henri Lémery has published the speeches 
he delivered at the Chamber of Deputies and the:Senate from 1917 to 
1930. Only three belong to the period of the war. M. Lémery is a 
severe critic of much that has been attempted in the liquidation of the 
great struggle. His principal grief is that the Rhine has been evacuated 
without the establishment of such a joint control in:the demilitarized zone 
as to make it forever an area of peace, rendering’ another war between 
the ‘two neighbors impossible. Os 


The tragic story of the attempt to force the Dardanelles is told from 
the diary of a French officer in a small volume entitled 4 Bord du 
Cuirassé “ Gaulois”, Dardanelles-Salonique, 191§—r1916 (Paris, Payot, 
pp. 175, 18 fr.), which belongs to the Collection de Mémoires, Études, et 
Documents pour servir à l'Histoire de la Guerre Mondiale. The second 
part deals with the quieter days that followed during the Bivouac de 
Lemnos. The account is illustrated by twenty-eight photographs taken 
_ by the author. 


M. F. Cambo in Les Diciatures (Paris, Alcan, pp. xix, 210, 15 fr.) 
essays to discover the generic causes of this widespread phenomenor 
One means is the presentation of statistical tables showing that, i1 
general, peoples under such régimes are at the top of tables of illiterar 
and mortality and at the bottom of tables of foreign commerce and i 
dispatch of letters. One of his most A S is that in n 
‘of the countries where dictatorship is set up have the citizens been worit 
to fulfill the duties inherent in a democratic régime. Another phase of 
the same subject is dealt with in Le Fascisme et V Antifascisme en Italie, 
by M. Rocca, former member of the Italian parliament (Paris, Alcan, 


pp. vi, 215, 15 fr.). | 
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Articles: Contre-Amiral Castex, Les Postttons et les Bases dans la 
Guerre Navale [sixteenth century to present] (Rev. des Sci. Pol., Oct.) ; 
Tent Koulischer, La Grande Industrie aux XVIIe et XVIII. Siècles: 
France, Allemagne, Russie (An. d’Hist. Ec. et Soc., Jan. 15, 1931); 
GH. de Boom, L’Occupation des Pays du Bas-Rhin pendant la Guerre de 
Sept Ans (Rev. d’Hist. Mod., Nov.); Alfred Stern, Etn Russisch- 
Fransdstscher Btindmusplan, 1858 (Eur. Gespr., Jan. 1931); Paul 
Ostwald, Russlands Weg in das Lager der Entente (sbid., Dec.); 
Eduard Ritter von Steinitz, Berchtolds Politik su Beginn der Balkan- 
rie, igr2 [on the basis of the new Austrian collection] (Berl. 
Monatshft., Jan. 1931}; Gustav von Hubka, Arittsche Tage tn Monte- 
negro [recollections of the Austro-Hungarian military attaché, 1912- 
1914] (tbid.) ; Gunther Frantz, Die Wiederherstelung Polens im Rahmen 
der Russischen Kriegsatele (+bid., Dec.) ; Paul Henri Michel, L'Amérique 
Espagnole et la Guerre, I. (Rev. d’Hist. de la Guerré Mondiale, Oct.) ; 
nd Delage, La Tragédie des Dardanelles, 1., II. (Rev. de Paris, 
Deci15, Jan. 1). 





' GREAT BRITAIN 


In the English Historical Review for January, Professor James Tait 
continues his studies of medieval towns in an article entitled The Common 
Council of the Borough, and Sir Richard Lodge deals with a new phase 
of eighteenth century diplomacy in part I. of an essay on Lord Hyndford’s 
Embassy to Russia, 1744~1749. Another article, which seeks to correct 
a commonly accepted view, has the title Queen Elizabeth, the Sea Beggars, 
and the Capture of Brille, 1572. The author, Professor J. B. Black, 
presets much positive evidence to show that Queen Elizabeth had forced . 
the sea rover La Marck to leave Dover before he had matured his plan 
of anfattack on Brille. Professor Black also endeavors to show that 
the evidence upon which the idea of her collusion in the scheme has 
been based was ex post facto and rather flimsy. 


Ampng the contents of the January Bulletin of the John Rylands 






ar. These documents are edited by Frederick Bock. The second 
tary selection is from the Kirkstall Chronicle, 1355-1400, edited 
. Clarke and N. ee The third is made up of 


The Sir John Rhys Memorial Lecture delivered before the British 
Academy, in 1929 was an address on Wales and Archaeology by R. E. M. 
Wheeler} (London, Humphrey Milford). ~ 


Vol. XII. of the fourth series of the Transitions of the Royal His- 
~ torical Sdciety (pp. 287) contains matter of more than usual interest. 


w 
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Sir Richard Toig presidential address is on Machiavelli's purpose 
and motives in writing his Prince. Herbert Wood, formerly deputy 
keeper of the Public Records of Ireland, gives a valuable paper on those 
records, their unhappy destruction in 1922, and what remains (transcripts 
mostly). G. H. White discourses of King Stephen!s Earldoms, Donald 
Smith of School Life in Medieval Finland (practically, in Viborg from 
1570 to 1670). ‘Miss Irene A. Wright, of Seville, contributes an im- 
portant account of the Spanish Resistance to the English Occupation of 
Jamaica, 1655-1660, from the copious materials in| the Archives of the ` 
Indies. A. A. Ettinger gives the history, from} both American and 
European diplomatic archives, of the Proposed Anglo-Franco-American 
Treaty of 1852 to guarantee Cuba to Spain. B. R!. Leftwich gives that 
of English customs administration from 1671 to 1814, G. S. Veitch that 


of the Liskeard elections of 1802 and 1804. 


` Vol. XII. of the publications of the Oxfordshire Record Society con- 
tains The Feet of Fines for Oxfordshire, t195-12097r, transcribed and 
calendared by Rev. H. E. Salter (Oxford, the Society, pp. xi, 282). Mr. 
Salter wisely explains in his preface that “ fines ” were not amercements, 
but settlements which put a finis to a controversy, | ‘and that “ feet” were 
the duplicate records at the foot of the sheet which was preserved at 
Westminster. The parties to the controversy had the upper or head 


. records, which were identical with the foot. Because these “ feet” at 


Westminster protected all interests it became the custom to have friendly 
suits where actual controversies did not occur when changes of property 
took place.- There is a detailed. index of thirty {pages listing all names 
referred to in these records. Mr. Salter hopes that some volunteer will 
continue a work upon which he has been engaged off and on for twenty 


years, for the fines especially of the fifteenth century ' “are often found 


very useful for family history ” | 


Sir Jobn Fortescue has aa the first volume of The Royal ` 
Army Service Corps: a History of Transport and Supply in the British 
Army (R. A. S. C, Deptford; Cambridge University Press, £1 1 s.). 


Zimmermann’s Captain Cook, translated by Elsa Michaelis and Cecil 
French, edited by His Honour F. W. Howay (Toronto, Ryerson Press, 
pp. xiv, 120, $5.00), belongs to the series of Canadian Historical Studies, 
of which the general editor is Lorne Pierce. It supplements The Meares- 
Dixon Controversy in the same series and by the same author. Zim- 
mermann’s journal is one of three surreptitiously published before the of- ` 
ficial account in 1784, although all officers and members of the crew 
were under pledge to surrender any diaries they had kept in order to 
prevent such an eyent. Zimmermann seems to have escaped detection 
at the time by merely jotting down “in abbreviated German the out- 
standing events of the journey”. These he could develop after he went 


‘ashore. The first edition of his account was published in Mannheim in’. 


1781, and strangely enough it was not translated into English until ‘five 
years ago, when it appeared as a bulletin a the Alexander Turnbull 
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Libra in New Zealand. Facsimiles of the Mannheim title-page and 
of: that of a later edition at Berne are given. Several charts still in 
manusctipt are also reproduced. The general editor is justified in calling 
so excellent an edition “ definitive ”. 


The] biography of William Gifford, Tory Satirist, Critic, and Editor, 
by Roy, Bénjamin Clark (New York, Columbia University Press, pp. 
294, $300), is of interest to the historian chiefly because of-its chapters 
on Thel Anti-Jacobin and The Quarterly Review, of which Gifford was 
editor. 1 In his garner enterprise the author says that Gifford’s chief in- 
struments were “indignation and abuse”, and his special Eo 
was that marked “ Lies, Misrepresentations, and Mistakes ”. His work 
for The Quarterly was, of course, on a higher level. 





American precedents twice influenced constitution making in France, 
in ‘789! nd in 1848. It was natural that they should have a still greater 
influence with the. makers of the Australian constitution. To determine 
the medsure of this influence is the aim of American Precedents in 
Australian Federation, by Erling M. Hunt (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, pp. 286, $4.50). The author’s task has been rendered more 
difficult because Australian writers on the constitution or the few biog- 
raphies jwhich deal with the period have little to say of these influences. 


The|Cradle Days of Natal, by Graham Mackeurtan (New York, 
Longmans, Green, pp. xii, 348, $6.00), is a tale of the early settlers and 
traders bf Natal, their dealings with those renowned and sinister Zulu 
chieftains, Tshaka and Dingana, of troubles with Boer “ Voortrekkers ”’, 
and eventual annexation by the British government in 1845. There is 
a final chapter on the Americans in Natal, according to which it appears 
that the missionaries sent out by the American Board in 1834 were 
looked upon ‘by some as “merely a cloak for American commercial and 
political aggression ”. 


The Jameson Raid which has been treated incidentally to biographies 
of Rhodes and Jameson, and as a part of Sir Percy Fitz-Patrick’s The 
Transvagl from Within, has now found an historian in Colonel Hugh 
Marshall Hole who concentrates attention upon the raid itselfi—The 
Jameson Raid (London, Philip Allan, pp. 306, 15 s.). Colonel Hole bases 
“his work | upon evidence long known, but draws also upon the recollections - 
of memi rs of the raiding column like Sir Edward Garraway. 






he Watson Chair Foundation of the Sulgrave Manor Board a 
course of six lectures was given in March at the University of London 
by Professor George Gordon, of Magdalen College, Oxford, on the Liter- 
ary Relations, Past and Present, 'of England and the United States. 


Dr. Alfred Vagts has added a seventh to his series of characterizations 
of Staats manner und Diplomaten (Eur. Gespr., Nov.). This time his _ 
subject ig Lord D’Abernon, and his treatment is based on the D’Abernon 
Diary. : 


AM, HIST. REV., VOL, XXXVI.—46 
j 
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The announcement by Hodder and Stoughton! that the third and fourth 
volumes of Lady Gwendolyn Cecil’s Life of Robert Marquis of Salisbury 
are soon to appear will arouse a lively expectation that answers will 
“now be given to certain questions long in Suspense. 


Articles: Luigi Villari, La Postatone della Monarchta nella Bretagna 
[evolution since 1701] (N. Antol., Nov. 16); Mario Pigli, Jt Nazionalismo 
Egiziano e VInghilterra aT of period since occupation of Egypt] 
(sbtd., Jan. 1, 1931). | 

FRANOE | 


General review: Hedwig Hintze, Dte Francésische Revolution: Neue 
Forschungen und Darstellungen (Hist. Zeitsch., CXLIII. 2). i 


The Manuel d'Archéologie Préhistorique, Celtique et Gallo-Romatne 
of Joseph Déchelette has reached vol. V., Archéologie Gallo-Romatne, 
part I., Généralités: Travaux Militaires, by Albert Grenier, of the Uni- 
serait of Strasbourg, with a preface by Camille Jullian, of the French 
Academy (Paris, Picard, pp. 620, 232 illustrations, maps, 75 fr.). 


The second fascicle of Bsbltographte des Travaux publiés de 1886 à 
1897 sur VHtstotre de la France de 1500 à 1789, edited by E. Saulnier 
and A. Martin, has been issued by the Presses! Universitaires de France 
(pp. 148, 40 fr.). | 5 


M. H. Prentout, the distinguished hierati of Norman affairs, has 
published ‘two essays entitled Etudes sur Quelques Points de VHistoire de 
Guillaume le Conquérant (Caen, Ch. Le Tendre, pp. 25, 30). The first 
deals with the date at which the Truce of God was proclaimed in Nor- 
mandy. This he finds to be 1047. To it is ‘appended a discussion of 
the Hamfara, one of the acts by which the |peace was violated. His 
second essay is concerned with the marriage of William. 


A new volume in the series Les Classiques de Histoire de France 
au Moven Age, published under the general editorship of Louis Halphen, 
is Richer, Histoire de France, 888-995 (vol: is 888-954), edited by 
Robert Latouche, “ Maître de Conférences ” at the University of Grenoble 
(Paris, Honoré Champion, pp. xvii, 303, 25 fr.). As in other volumes 
of the series, the text and translation appear on parallel pages. The 
text is taken from the sole extant manuscript, supposed to be that of 
Richer himself. Where he has made corrections these appear in the 
text, while the original words are given in the notes. There is a brief 
critical introduction. 


The famous “ Trouée de Belfort” has been studied from the geo- 
graphical point of view in La Porte de Bourgogne et d’Alsace by André 
Gibert (Paris, Colin, 1931, pp. xiv, 638, 92 illustrations and plates, 80 fr.). 


The fifth centenary of the death of Joan of Arc is to be commemorated 
at Rouen on May 25 to 2g at an historical, literary, and artistic congress. 
Those who desire to take part may communicate with M. Ernest Marais, 
municipal councilor at the Hotel de Ville of Rouen. 
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The extent to which Lefévre d’Etaples and the pre-Calvinistic French 
Reformation were influenced by Lutheranism is well set forth by I. W. G. 
Moore in a thesis for the doctorat d'Université at Strasbourg, entitled 
La Réforme Allemande et la Littérature Frangatse: Recherches sur la 
Notoriété de Luther en France (Strasbourg, Faculté des Lettres, fasc. 
52, pp. 514, 50 fr.). i 

The Bulletin of the Société du Protestantisme Français for September 
contains an account of the dedication of the Calvin Memorial at Noyon, 
the Matson de Calvin, the house where he was born, reconstructed upon 
the ruins left by the Great War. 


A Table Générale Analytique et Table des Appendices has now been 
added to the forty-one volumes of the Saint-Simon Mémoires in the series 
of Grands Ecrivains de la France (Paris, Hachette, 2 vols., 45 fr. each). 


M. Pierre Caron has published in the Révolution Frangatse, numbers 
for July and October, two installments of the Registre des Dépenses 
Secrétes du Conseil Exécutif Provisoire, which M. Aulard did not include 
in his Recueil des Actes du Comité de Salut Public. 


A new series, entitled Les Classiques de la Révolution Frangaise, of 
which the general editor is Professor Albert Mathiez, has been initiated 
with Arthur Young’s Voyages en France, translated and edited in three 
volumes by M. Henri Sée (Paris, Colin, 160 fr.). Two other works 
in the series are to be Le Views Cordeher of Camille Desmoulins, edited 
by M. Mathiez, and the Correspondance et Journal de Philippe Égalité, 
edited by Amédée Britsch. 


A new volume by Professor Albert Mathiez on the Revolution is a 
group of Etudes. d'Histoire Révolutionnaire: Girondins et Montagnards 
(Paris, Didot, pp. viii, 307, 30 fr.). There are chapters on the two 
parties above mentioned, on Vergniaud and Robespierre, the Club de la 
Réunion, the constitution of 1793, the Ventdse decrees, the causes of 
Robespierre’s fall, three letters of Voulland, the trial of one Legray, the 
corruption of Danton, and other matters. 


A minute study of the Histoire Religteuse du Département du Nord 
pendant la Révolution, 1789-1802, is being made by J. Peter and Ch. 
Poulet. Volume I., De la Fin de l Ancien Régime au ọ Thermidor An II., 
is now published (Lille, Facultés Catholiques, pp. xii, 412, 50 fr.). From 
their investigations it appears, for instance, that 1057 out of 1247 ec- 
clesiastics refused the oath to the Civil Constitution of the Clergy; at 
least 353 of the Constitutionalist clergy renounced their order under 
the Terror. 


‘The Revue des Etudes Napoléontennes has published in its October, 
November, and December numbers a French translation of an instructive 
essay by Professor Gellio Cassi on a ‘little-known part of Napoleon’s 
domain. The title is Les Populations Juliennes-Illyriennes pendant la 
Domination Napoléonienne. 
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| 
Professor Louis Trotabas, of the law faculty o i the University of 
Nancy, has contributed a volume in the Colin series! on the Constitution 
et Gouvernement de la France (Paris, Colin, pp. Ae 10 fr. 50). It is 
primarily descriptive, but the first chapter gives a: brief historical in- 
troduction. ; 


Early in this century the initials C. G. T. MET es Générale du 
Travail) had an ominous sound in bourgeots ears, but the last two decades 
have brought a change. The causes of the change, the influence of 
the World War, the Russian Revolution, possibly also the abundant. 
opportunities of work in post-war France, give interest to A History 
of the French Labor Movement, 1910-1928, by Marjorie Ruth Clark, as- 
sociate research professor, University of Nebraska (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Economics, vol. VIII., no. 1, pp. 74). 


Articles: Jacques Laurent, Le Batliage de Sens du KHI. au XVII 
Siècle, Étude de Géographie Administrative SA des Quest. Hist., 
Oct.) ; F. Lot, La Congnéte du Pays d'Entre Seine-et-Lotre par les Francs 
- (Rev. Hist., Nov.) ; Paul Jeulin, Notes sur Enseignement au Collége de 
VOratotre de Nantes à la Fin du XVIII Siècle [celebrated school at- 
tended by Fouché] (An. de Bret, XX XIX. 1); P. i Mautouchet, La Vie 
& Paris sous la Terreur (Rév. Fr., July, Oct.); P. Lacombe, Le Club 
des Sans-culottes de Paulhan (Hérault), I. (sbtd., be }; Paul Leuilliot, 
L'Emigration Alsacienne sous PEmpire et au Début de la Restauration 
[caused by agricultural distress, overpopulation, strict forest administra- 
‘tion, etc.; greatest from Wissembourg region; directed chiefly toward 
Russia (Crimea) but also United States] (Rev. Hist., Nov.); Marquis 
de Noailles, ed., Chateaubriand: Lettres au Comte Molé (Rev. des D. M., 
` Feb. 1); F. Ponteil, Un Rapport de Police sur VE tat des Esprits à Mar- 
seile après les Troubles de Juin, 1848 (Rev. d’Hist. aot Nov.). 


NETHERLANDS AND epearau 


A very valuable assemblage of source material for the commercial 
relations of France and the Netherlands, especially from the end of 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century inclusive) has been made by 
Z. W. Sneller and W. S. Unger, under title of |Bronnen tot de Ge- 
schiedenis van den Handel met Frankrijk, part I., 753-1585 (The Hague, 
Nijhoff, pp. xv, 726). The work, which is a publication of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction, Arts and Sciences, contains 935 documents in 
French, Dutch, and Latin, drawn not only from French and Dutch 
national archives, but also from those of Dutch, Flemish, and Hanseatic 
cities. Some have been published before, but even these are scattered 
and often little known. 


_ The centenary of Belgian independence is the occasion for a volume 

describing La Province de Namur, 1830-1930, stressing the administra- 
tive, financial, and particularly the economic aspects of the subject. It 
is a cooperative undertaking of the Provincial Council, led by Max de 
Wasseige (Namur, Wesmael-Charlier, pp. 367). 
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The making of the ill-assorted match which was broken up in 1830 
is described in G. J. Reniers Great Britain and the Establishment of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, 1813-1815 (London, Allen and Unwin, pp. 
360, 18s.). 


In his History of the Flemish Movement in Belgium (New York, 
Richard R. Smith, pp. vii, 316, $3.00), Dr. Shepard B. Clough satisfies 
many curiosities which date back at least to the World War. Until the 
German efforts to take advantage of the Flamingant movement few 
realized that such tendencies existed. although it was well known that 
the Belgians were divided linguistically into Flemings and Walloons and 
that a pronounced linguistic line of demarcation ran through the coun- 
try. The author studies the beginnings of the movement, devoting five 
chapters to the period before 1914. Its present characteristics he has 
examined on the spot. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


Work on the Deutsches Rechtswérterbuch (Worterbuch der Ælteren 
Deutschen Rechtssprache), carried forward by the Preussische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, has been resumed after a long interval. The third 
Heft of vol. I. has now been issued (Weimar, Hermann Bohlaus, pp. 
322-479, 15M.). This section covers the words from Abiriebs’- 
gerechtigketst to aller’schwerst. At the same time there has been pub- 
lished a Ouellen-Ergauzungsheft (pp. 89* to 110*, 5 M.). 


Die Geschtchthche Entwicklung des Schiedsgerichtswesens in 
Deutschland, by Hermann Krause (Berlin, Heymann, pp. viii, 122), is 
the winning essay in a contest undertaken at the suggestion of the 
American Arbitration Association, in view of the practical importance 
now attaching to this method of settling private legal controversies. 


A useful introduction to the historical sources and historiography 
of modern Germany will be furnished by Franz Schnabel’s Deutschlands 
Geschichiliche Quellen und Darstellungen in der Neuzeit, to embrace 
three or four volumes. Vol. I., Das Zeitalier der Reformation, is now 
ready (Leipzig, Teubner). 


Vol. IV. of a work of great erudition, the Regesta Episcoporum Con- 
stantiensim,; begun more than a quarter of a century ago, has been pub- 
lished. It deals with the Regesten sur Geschichte der Bischöfe von 
Constanz von Bubulcus bis Thomas Berlower, 1436-1474 (Innsbruck, 
Wagner, 1928-1930, pp. 456) and is the work of K. Rieder. 


In Berichte und Studien sur Geschichte Karls V., by Professor Karl 
Brandi, of Gottingen (Berlin, Weidmann, pp. 44), the author gives a 
survey of the archival studies made by past writers on Charles V., and 
of previous and present plans for publication of the political corre- 
spondence. The Kaiser Wilhelm-Institut für Deutsche Geschichte, under 
direction of Paul Kehr in collaboration with the Haus-, Hof- und Staats- 
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archiv at Vienna, has brought about the completion of the Retchsregts- 
terbttcher Katser Karls V. edited by Lothar Gross (Vienna and 
Leipzig, Gerlach and Wiedling, pp. 310, 30 M.). For the-cabinet corre- 
spondence, Dr. Walser, using Professor Brandi’s preliminary studies, has 
worked through the Vienna archives and is continuing his investigations 
in Spain. Professor -Hasenclever has charge ‘of the work in Paris. 
, Publication of the correspondence of Ferdinand I. is also being pushed. 
An enlarged reprint of an article previously noted in this journal is 
appended. ` 


The Life and Teachings and Works of Ludwig Hetzer, 1500-1529, 
by Frederick Lewis Weis (Dorchester, Mass., Underhill Press, pp. 239). 
is a dissertation presented for the doctoral degree to the Protestant 
Theological Faculty of the University of Strasbourg. It will be recalled 
that this Anabaptist martyr translated the Hebrew prophets into German 
five years before Luther’s translation. The appendix contains a col- 
lection of Hetzer’s letters. l 


The Studien gur Fugger-Geschichte, edited by Jakob Strieder, has 
for its eighth volume a study of the Venestantscher Handel der Fugger 
nach der Musterbuchhaliung des Matthäus Schwarg, by Alfred Weit- 
nauer (Munich, Duncker, pp. xvi, 323). 


The influence of the American Revolution was for well-known 
reasons far more immediate and greater in France than in Germany. 
” One may turn with all the more curiosity to a book on Echoes of the 
American Revolution in German Literature, by Henry Safford King, 
which is the second section of vol. IV. of the series in Modern Philology 
published by the University of California Press. The author quotes 
freely where he detects an echo, and this enables the reader to estimate 
its significance. 


The names of many of the German emigrants to America in the 
eighteenth century are found in three pamphlets of Dr. Adolf Gerber, 
Die Nassau-Dillenburger Auswanderung nach Amerika im 18. Jahr- 
hundert (Flensburg, Deutscher Verlag, pp. 51); Beiträge, and Neue 
Betirdge, sur Auswanderung nach Amerika tm 18. Jahrhundert aus 
Altwiirttembergtschen Kirchenbiichern (Stuttgart, J. F. Steinkopf, pp. 
32, 44). Copies may be had of Professor R. W. Kelsey, of Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pa. 


The publication of Von Bilow’s Denkwiirdigketten has not been with- 
out reverberations. In the February number of the Berliner Monat- 
shefie, for example, three articles review or essay to controvert them. 


The Librairie Plon issued ori February 20 a translation of vol. III. 
[final] (1909-1919) of the Mémoires du Chancelter Prince de Bülow 
with the subtitle of La Grande Guerre et la Débâcle (36 fr.). 


Articles: Hermann Aubin, Maing und Frankfurt, Vergleich sweter 
Stadteschicksale [manifoldness of German city growth] (Hist. Viertel- 
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jahr., Jan. 15, 1931); F. R. Salter, The Hanse, Cologne, and the Crisis 
of 1468 (Ec. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1931); Hans Morgenthaler, Bern und 
Solothurn im Streit um die Handelssirassen [1479-1499] (Arch. des Hist. 
Ver. des Kantons Bern, XXX. 2); Emil Meyer, Das Tellbuch der Stadt 
Bern vom Jahre r494 (sbtd.); Karl Schultze-Jahde, Dretssigjahriger 
Krieg und Deutsche Dichtung [no serious destructive influence] (Hist. 
Zeitsch., CXLIII. 2) ; Otto Brunner, Oesterreich und die Walachei während — 
des Turkenkrieges von 1683-1699 [revival of Austrian claims to Wal- 
lachia a feature of this war] (Mitteil. des Oesterreich. Inst. fiir 
Geschichtsf., XLIV. 2-3}; Johann Sass, Hermann von Balan als Diplo- 
mat und Schrifisteller [his unpublished diaries, covering 1000 folio pages, 
an important source especially for the events of 1851-1853; minister to 
Belgium, 1864-1873; one of Bismarck’s most faithful fellow workers] 
(Preuss. Jahrb., Dec.); Eduard von Wertheimer, Der Prozess Arnim, 
I., concl. [Bismarck vs. German ex-ambassador to Paris, for removal of 
documents from embassy files, 1874] (sbid., Nov., Dec.); Heinrich 
Walther, Die Deuisch-Englischen Biindnisverhandlungen von Igor und 
thre Ergebnisse (Hist. Vierteljahr., Jan. 15, 1931); Fürst Bülow und 
Hermann vom Rath, nach Unveréffentlichten Dokumenten [corre- 
spondence, 1912-1914], I. (Preuss. Jahr., Jan. 1931). 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


A bibliography of Norwegian historical literature for 1927 is pub- 
lished in the Norwegian Historisk Tidsskrift (1930, 3); it is prepared by 
Reidar Omang and lists 1248 titles. 


The Swedish Historisk Tidskrift (1930, 3) publishes an important 
article by C. F. Palmstierna on Sweden and the Problem of the Orient in 
1831-1841 (Sverige och den Orientaliska Frågan). The author holds 
that Bernadotte was much interested in the discussions that went on 
between England and Russia, hoping that a crisis would enable him to 
round out the territories of Sweden in Lapland. 


Den Ryska Pacificeringen + Finland, 1808-1809, by L. G. von Bons- 
dorf (Helsingfors, Söderström, 1929), is a study of Russian policies in 
Finland in the years immediately following the annexation. The author 
finds that the higher classes soon adjusted themselves to the new order, 
but that the masses continued loyal to the Swedish tradition. 


Another interesting contribution to the history of Finland is C. M. 
schybergson’s Fran Tilsit till Sveaborgs Kapitulation [from Tilsit to 
the surrender of Sveaborg] (Acta Academiae Aboensis, 1929).  Schy- 
bergson believes that the earlier judgments in the case of Alexander I. 
were too severe. The invasion of Finland, he believes, was undertaken 
not because the czar had strong ambitions in that direction but because 
he was urged to the attack by Napoleon. 


Oscar Albert Johnsen is preparing a history of the old Norwegian 
city of Tonsberg, of which the first volume, dealing with the Middle 
Ages, appeared in 1929 (Tonsbergs Historie, I., Oslo, Gyldendal). 
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Up to the present we have lacked an ecclesiastical history of Poland. 
This gap has been filled by Karl Volker’s Sd mene: Polens (Ber- 
lin, De Gruyter, pp. xii, 338). ` 


La Pologne, by Mirkine-Guetzévitch and André Tibal (Paris, Dela- 
grave), is a convenient handbook, descriptive of the evolution of modern 
. Poland and containing the principal constitutional and diplomatic texts 
by which the country is governed to-day. 


The Zettschrift für Osieuropatsche Geschichte, founded in 1910 and 
discontinued during the World War, has been revived under the editor- 
ship of Otto Hoetzsch, of the University of Berlin, assisted by Karl 
Stahlin, Richard Salomon, K. L. Goetz, of the universities of Berlin, 
Hamburg, and Bonn. The first number of the new series (1931). after 
an introduction by Dr. Hoetzsch, contains articles by 5. F. Platonov 
on the origin of serfdom in Russia, Karl Stahlin on the memoir literature 
of the last decade of Catherine II., and by Richard Salomon on a Greek | 
clerical adventurer, Paisius Ligarides. Hans Jonas gives the first in- 
stallment of a review of the development of historical research in the ` 
Soviet republic. 


Stories of the Russian Terrorists and the czar’s secret police have 
piqued the curiosity of the older generation ever since the murder of 
Alexander II. Two books which draw aside the veil because the authors 
were at the centers of repression are Histoire du Terrorisme Russe, 
1886-1917, by General Alexandre Spiridovitch, translated from the Rus- 
sian by Vladimir Lazarevski (Paris, Payot, pp. 668, 60 fr.), and Sou- 
venirs d'un Chef de ’Okhrana, 1900-1917, by General P. Zavarzine 
(Paris, Payot, pp. 300, 18 fr.). General Spiridovitch was from 1906 to 
1916 chief of the S#reté Personnelle of Nicholas II. He had also been an 
officer of the Okhrana of Kiev. General -Zavarzine had directed the serv- 
ices at Kichinev, Odessa, Warsaw, as well as at Moscow. 


Articles: Absalon eeueer Alting og Lagting [shire assemblies and 
. provincial assemblies] (Historisk Tidsskrift—Norwegian, 1930, 3); Otto 
Rydbeck, Nordens Aldsta Bebyggelse [the beginnings of settlement in 
the North] (Fornvännen, 1930, 1); Nils Aberg, Krig och Handel under 
Forhistorisk Tid [war and trade in prehistoric times] (Fornvännen, 
1930, 2); Kemp Malone, King Alfred’s North: (Speculum, 1930, 2); K. 
Waliszewski, Deux Amies Russes de Chateaubriand, Impératrice Élisa- 
beth Aléxiéiévna et la Comtesse Tolstoy:.leur Correspondance, 1817—1825 
(Rev. d’Hist. Dipl., XLIV. 4). LML 


CENTRAL EUROPE AND THE NEAR BAST 


In the Slavonic Review for December appears the first installment 
- of Professor Bernadotte E. Schmitt’s study of the Bosnian Annexation 
Crisis of 1908, describing how Aerenthal and Izwolsky plotted, the one 
to seize Serbia, the other to open the Straits and thus “to take advantage | 
of the Turkish Revolution to execute far-reaching plans”. In the first 
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section of her article on the War Scare of 1875, Miss Winifred Taffs 
reviews the new material! accessible since this question was last discussed 
especially in regard to Bismarck’s fear of an ultramontane alliance against 
‘Germany. Some new light upon the Polish Rising of 1830 is given by 
Adam Lewak. 


In the July number of La Revne Bulgare, Professor N. Stanev de- 
scribes the formation and composition of the Bulgarian State of the 
Middle Ages, particularly under the czars Boris and Simeon. 


Les Editions Internationales (Paris) has just issued the first volume 
of its new series (La Documentation Internationale) entitled Constanti- 
sople et les Détrotts (book I.), by A. Lapradelle, Louis Eisenmann, and 
B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch. It contains a collection of documents published 
in extenso on all the diplomatic conversations between the Allies on the 
subject of the Straits. The preface is by Professor Lapradelle, the in- 
troduction by Professor Renouvin, and the comments by Professor 
Mirkine-Guetzévitch. 


La Situation Juridique des Macédontens en Yougoslavie, by Professor 
Karl Strupp (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, pp. 139, 50 fr.). 
is an attempt to establish by historical evidence the status of the protesting 
Macedonians as a minority in the sense of the Treaty of Saint-Germain. 
The author begins his review of the facts with the medieval period. 


FAR EAST 


The Life of -Chingts-Khan, by Professor B. Y. Vladimirstov, trans- 
lated from the: Russian by Prince D. S. Mirsky (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, pp. x, 172, $2.50), embodies within brief compass the essential 
facts of the great Mongol conqueror and of the social conditions in whieh 
he moved, drawn primarily from Mongol sources. 


The second edition of Ishwari Prasad’s History of Medieval India, . 
of which the first edition was reviewed here (AX XI. 566-567), has ap- 
peared in a French translation by H. de Saugy, under the title L’ Inde 
du VIIe au XVIe Siècle, as vol. VIII of E. Cavaignac’s Histoire du 
Monde (Paris, E. de Boccard). BL i. 


. The government of Ceylon has put forth in English translation, 

from the Portuguese lately printed, though finished in manuscript in 1687, 
The Temporal and Spiritual Conquest of Ceylon (The Hague, Nijhoff), 
by Father Fernão de Queyroz, S.J., ecclesiastic at Goa for more than 
fifty years. Based on earlier manuscript and personal knowledge, it is 
a first-rate source of knowledge for the history of Ceylon, and especially 
of the struggle of Portuguese and Dutch for its possession. 


As Professor Blakeslee remarked at the Boston meeting of the 
American Historical Association, the essential element in the Japanese 
problem, affecting both the internal development of the nation and its 
foreign policies, is a rapidly expanding population within a <iarrowly 
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restricted cultivatable area. This .makes especially welcome Japam's 
Economic Position, by John E. Orchard (New York, McGraw-Hill, pp. 
xvi, 504, $5.00). The aim of the work is more precisely indicated in 
the subtitle, The Progress of Indusirialigation. It is based not only 
upon the examination of all pertinent material including government 


"reports, but also upon the observations of the author during tours of 


investigation in the years 1927 and 1928. Its illustrations and diagrams 
assist the reader in profiting by its expositions of every phase of Japanese 
industrial life. 

UNITED BTATES 


GENERAL 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress, the following may be noted: a French Book of Hours, c. 
1500; photographs of dictionaries, etc., of Maya, Quiché, and other 
aboriginal languages; papers of Silas Deane, accounts of expenditures 
in Paris, etc., about 100 pieces; a series of about 225 letters, 1776-1781, 
written to Edmond Charles Genét by his father and mother and sister 
(see M. Jusserand in Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, July, 1930); notes 
of Philip Mazzei in Paris, c. 1784; record-book of Worthy Park Planta- 
tion, Jamaica, 1791-1797; correspondence of Generals John and Anthony 
Lamb, 1794-1851 (tor letters); three letters of Gallatin respecting the 
trial of Burr; 40 letters of Hugh Nelson, M.C., mostly 1808-1818; record- 
books and correspondence (nearly 2000 letters) of Russell and Co., Ori- 
ental trade, 1812-1860; journal of Caroline B, Poole in Louisiana, 1835~ 
_ 1837; land-book of the estate of General Thomas Sumter, 1838; 17 papers 
respecting sale of criminal slaves, Florida, 1860; journal of John S. 
Jackman, Confederate soldier, 1861-1865; papers of James A. Garfield, 
244 volumes; White House record of letters received, 1889-1893, 1897- 
1909, 21 volumes. 


A Bibliography of the History of Agriculture tn the United States, by 
Everett E. Edwards, has appeared as Miscellaneous Publication no. 84, 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


- In the Journal of Economic and Business History for February, Curtis 
Nettels, under the title of the Economic Relations of Boston, Philadelphia, 
and New York, 1680~1715, deals with a period in which New York was- 
in some respects the commercial satellite of Boston. Even at that time - 
Bellomont found New York to be “the growingest town in America”, 
Among the other articles are The Father of New England Stage-Coach- 
ing, by Oliver W. Holmes, A Mercantilist Episode, by Robert H. George, 
and the Disposal of the Public Domain in Illinois, by Paul Wallace Gates. 


The January number of A gricultural History contains articles on 
Gerrit Smith Miller: a Pioneer in the Dairy and. Cattle Business, by 
Professor W. Freeman Galpin, of Syracuse University, and on Absentee 
Landlordism in the British Caribbean) 1750-1833, by Professor Lowell 
J. Ragatz, of the George Washington University. ` 
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Dr. Kathe Spiegel has published in the Hochschalwissen of Warns- 
dorf, Czechoslovakia, an interesting illustrated article on Bauten und 
Innenrdume aus Amerikas Kolonialzeit. 


The Sharples: their Portraits of George Washington and his Con- 
temporaries, by Katharine McCook Knox (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, pp. xvi, 133, $6.00), throws much new light upon an interesting 
subject, because it is based primarily upon the diary of Ellen Sharples, 
hitherto unavailable. The author has been able to show that of the thirty 
portraits of Washington which have been attributed to James Sharples 
all except three or four were the work of his wife and sons. The volume 
is richly illustrated, containing 129 reproductions of portraits. The 
frontispiece reproduces a portrait of Washington done in black em- 
broidery silk on an ivory silk background, which has been in possession 
of the Mount Vernon Association since 1902. 


Those who have visited Fredericksburg and have seen the cottage 
where Washington’s mother lived, as well as Kenmore, the home of her 
daughter Betty Lewis, will welcome the volume on The Mother of 
Washington, by Nancy Byrd Turner in collaboration with Sidney Gunn 
(Hartford, Edward Valentine Mitchell; New York, Dodd, Mead, pp. 
284, $3.50), which gives the story of Mary Washington’s life. The 
volume is illustrated with photographs of the houses and the rooms as- 
sociated with her. 


A French edition of M. Bernard Fay’s Benjamin Franklin has been 
issued by Calmann-Lévy. 


Morton Pennypacker deals with the spy and secret service systems 
employed by the Continental Army during the Revolution, in his study 
of The Two Spies: Nathan Hale and Robert Townsend (Boston; Hough- 
ton Mifflin, pp. vii, 118, $5.00). 


The practice of governments of issuing commemorative stamps is 
familiar but few realize’ how widely by this means the incidents of 
American history have been recalled until one examines such a book as 
America’s Story as told in Postage Stamps, by Edward M. Allen (New 
York, McGraw-Hill, pp. 167, $2.50). The narrative is written in a 
straightforward style, and the illustrations are to be the stamps, for 
which places are provided in immediate connection with the event or 
personage commemorated. 


In The Early History of the Republican Party, 1854-1856 (Boston, 
Richard G. Badger, pp. 313, $3.00), the author, Andrew Wallace Crandall, 
has been able to make a contribution upon a familiar theme by turning 
his attention especially toward the construction of a machine and the 
methods of propaganda. He has made a wide use of the manuscript 
papers, in the Library of Congress and other libraries, left by the states- 
men and politicians of the period. 
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The Forest-Service, tts History, Activities, and Organisation, by 
Darrell Hevenor Smith (Washington, Brookings Institution, pp. xi, 
268, $2.00), is no. 58 of the Service Monographs -of the United States. . 
government. From chapter I., which deals with the history of the serv- 
iee, it is apparent how recent has been any effective interest in the 
preservation of timber. The first efforts: were directed toward safe- 
guarding live oak for the navy. The author might in this case have 
pointed out that the government was following the precedents set by the. 
British naval authorities during the colonial period. The rapid progress. 
of conservation during the last three detades is encouraging. The 
manual is provided with an extensive bibliography. 


Professor Carl Wittke, author of Tambo and Bones (Durham, Duke 
University Press, pp. 269, $2.50), expresses in’ his preface the hope that 
his little book will be “received as a serious contribution to American 
social history ”. The subtitle, 4 History of the American Minstrel Stage, 
more exactly expresses his aim and method of treatment, and the title 
itself illustrates the present tendency to attach to biography and even 
to history bizarre or sensational labels. Thé reader of this volume will 
probably be surprised that the “ black-faced ” entertainer goes back to the 
confines of the eighteenth century and the minstrel show to the early 
forties of the nineteenth. In one of his chapters Professor Wittke gives 
an account of the decline and fall of this-form of entertainment. 


No. 2 of volume II., Research Studies of the State College of Wash- 
ington, contains an historical sketch of the Japanese Exclusion Bill of 
1924 and a discussion of its consequences. 


An appreciative sketch of General Henry T. Allen appears in the 
Europäische Gespräche of November over the initials of A. V. 


_ Articles: S. E. Morison, Those Misunderstood Puritans (Forum, Mar., 
1931); Ludovic de Contenson, Les Officters Français en Amérique et la 
Société des Cincinnati (Rev. dès Études Hist., Oct.); Jean Marchand, 
Trois Lettres Inédites du Duc de Liancourt, Philadelphie, 1796-1797 
{respectively to Mme. de Liancourt, Washington, and Letombe, French 
consul at Philadelphia] (Rev. d’Hist. Dipl, XLIV. 4); Lieutenant 
Commander Parker H. Kemble, U. S. Naval Reserve, The U.S.S. 
Essex versus H.M.S. Phoebe [March 28, 1814] (U. S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings, Feb., 1931); Harold J. Laski, Woodrow Wilson after Ten 
_ Years (Forum, Mar., 1931); Firmin Roz, Le Cas Wilson [interpretation 
of Woodrow Wilson] (Rev. des D. M., Dee. 1); Benjamin F. Wright, 
jr, American Democracy and the ee (Yale Rev., Winter); Lieu- 
tcunant Colonel Dan I. Sultan, Corps of Engineers, The Nacirugkan Canal 
Survey (Coast Artillery Jour., Jan., 1931). 


-NEW ENGLAND 


In the New England Quarterly for January, under the title of Loyalist 
Troops in New England, Professor W. H: Siebert continues his valuable 
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contributions to Loyalist history. The account of Edward Winslow, jr.. 
of Plymouth, a member of the class. of 1765 at Harvard, is especially 
detailed and interesting. A remarkable study in biographical charac- 
terization in the same issue is Professor R. B. Perry’s Charles William 
Eliot, his Personal Traits and Essential Creed, which takes as its point 
of departure James's life of President Eliot. 


The Three Hundredth Anniversary of the First Church of Salen, 
‘Massachusetts, gives the addresses made in commemoration of the original 
Salem Church founded in 1629 (Salem, Essex Institute, $2.00). 


The New England Society in the City of New York marks its one 
hundred twenty-fifth commemoration of Forefathers’ Day, in 1930, by 
producing an agreeable little reprint of Rev. Francis Higginson’s New 
England's- Plantation, from the second edition (London, 1630). | 


The January number of the New England Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Register contains that part of Boyles’s Journal of Occurrences in 
Boston which relates to the year 1775. 


The Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society, vol. I. no. 4 
(Dec.), includes a paper on the Early History of Manchester, by Judge 
John S. Pettibone; the Rev. Jeremiah Day’s Journal of a Missionarv 
Tour to Vermont in 1788, with an introduction by Clive Day; and a 
letter from Elisha Payne to Roger Sherman, October 28, 1778. Payne 
was in Dresden, Vermont, Sherman was in the Continental Congress, and 
the letter pertains largely to Ethan Allen. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


Two antiquarian articles appear in the New York Historical Society 
Quarterly Buletin for January. One of them, by Reginald P. Bolton, 
gives an account of the objects of historical interest discovered in the 
course of excavations at number 120 Wall Street in 1929; the other is 
concerning the Leaden Bale Seals of the Revolution, by William L. 
Calver. 


Mrs. Russell Hastings contributes to the January number of the New 
York Genealogical and Biographical Record, an article on the Barbers 
of Orange and Albany Counties, New York, and Elizabethtown, New 
Jersey. This contribution is a sequel to the article on William James 
of Albany, published in vol. LV. of the Record (1924). 


The history of B’nai Jeshurun, the second oldest Jewish congregation 
in the City of New York, is the aim of A Century of Judaism in New 
York, by Israel Goldstein, its rabbi (New York, Congregation B’nai 
Jeshurun, pp. xiv, 460). An introduction deals with the earliest Jewish 
settlements in America. Appendix C contains the register of the congre- 
gation from the beginning. 


In the Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society for January, 
Charles A. Philhower has a paper on South Jersey Indians on the Bay, 
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the Cape, and the Coast, and A. Van Doren Honeyman a biographical 
sketch of Isaac Southard, state treasurer of New Jersey, 1837-1843. 
The Cornelia (Bell) Paterson Letters (1779-1780) are continued. . 


The Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography has in the 
January number the address of John Frederick Lewis on Count Pulaski, 
delivered in Independence Square in October, 1929; an article by 
Randolph G. Adams entitled “... And Sold by Messrs. Franklin and 
Hall”, which concerns a rare imprint, An Historical Account of Earth- 
quakes (Liverpool, 1756); and the Diary of Grace Growden Galloway, 
with introduction and notes by Raymond C. Werner. The diarist was 
the wife of Joseph Galloway, of colonial fame, and the diary, which was 
kept at Philadelphia, covers the period from June 17, 1778, to July 1, 
1779. 


In the Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
'delphia, for September, Rev. Jordan M. Dillon discusses a Dominican 
Influence in the Discovery of America, and Rev. Michael Moran gives a 
critical and bibliographical survey of the Writings of Francis Patrick 
Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore. In the December number the leading 
article is The Congregation de Propaganda Fide: its Foundation and 
Historical Antecedents, by Rev. Joseph A. Griffin. The Maryland In- 
fluence in American Catholicism is also discussed by Sarah Redwood 
Lee. 


The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine has in the January 
number a paper on the Intellectual Life of Pittsburgh, 1786-1836, by 
Edward P. Anderson; a History of the Capture and Captivity of David _ 
Boyd from Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, 1856, edited by Mrs. 
Elbert M. Davis; and a continuation of Captain Samuel A. Craig’s 
Memoirs of Civil War and Reconstruction. i 


In volume XXXI.-XXXII. of the Records of the Columbia Historical 
Society (pp. 379) the largest contribution (pp. 89) is a biography of John 
Howard Payne, by Miss Rosa P. Chiles. There is also a history of the 
Arlington Case (G. W. Custis Lee vs. the United States) by E. A. Chase, 
an illustrated account of the Old Mills in the District of Columbia and 
its neighborhood, by Allen C. Clark, and a discourse on Early Land- 
marks on the Virginia shores of the Potomac, opposite Washington, by 
Dr. Charles O. Paullin. Miss Chiles’s John Howard Payne is obtainable 
also as a separate volume, from the author (1631 S St., N.W, Washing- 
ton, D. C.). 

SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


In the South Atlaniic Quarterly for January, J. Fred Rippy, with the 
title, The South Examines Itself, reviews ten of the recent books written 
by Southerners dealing chiefly with economic aspects of the South’s 
development since Reconstruction. Another article of interest in the 
study of contemporary life is Recent Political Crises in Great Britain, by _ 
William Thomas Morgan. 
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The December number of the Maryland Htstortcal Magagine contains 
a paper by William B. Marye on the Place-Names of Baltimore and 
Harford Counties, and one by DeCourcy W. Thom on the Old Senate 
Chamber in the State House at Annapolis, the chamber in which the Con- 
tinental Congress sat from November 26, 1783, to June 3, 1784. 


A sumptuous volume of Virginia Historical Portraiture, 1585-1830, 
edited by Alexander Wilbourne Weddell, with an introduction by Ellen 
Glasgow and a review of Early American Portraiture by Thomas B. 
Clarke (Richmond, William Byrd Press, $100.00), commemorates the 
Exhibition of Contemporary Portraits associated with Virginia which 
was held in Virginia House, Richmond, two years ago. More than 200 
portraits are reproduced in half tones, engravings, and color prints. 
Each portrait is accompanied by a biographical sketch. 


A V4irgima Historical Guide is announced by Mr. E. G. Swen, 
librarian of the College of William and Mary, for publication in 1932. 
It will be an index to the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
the William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, Tylers 
Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, the Virginia Historical 
Regtster, the Lower Norfolk County Antiquary, the Calendar of Virginia 
State Papers, and Hening’s Statutes of Virginia. There will be two 
volumes of over 1500 pages each. It is to be privately printed, in a 
limited edition of 300 copies, at the price of $100. 


Besides its several continued series the Virginia Magasine of History 
and Biography begins in the January number the publication of Lower 
Norfolk County Records, 1636-1646. 


The January number of Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine includes among its contents an article by Charles A. Hoppin on 
the Three Homes of Washington’s Boyhood; a contribution by Philip G. 
Auchampaugh entitled the Union and the States by a Jeffersonian Jurist, 
embodying a letter from George W. Woodward to Judge Jeremiah S. 
Black, December 10, 1860; and a further installment of the Diary of Miss 
Harriet Cary, continued from the October, 1927, number of the Magazine. 


Among the articles in the January number of William and Mary Col- 
lege Quarterly Historical Magazine are: Colonial Churches in Spotsyl- 
vania County, by Dorothy V. M. Powell; Richard Bland’s Inquiry into 
the Rights of the British Colonies, by J. E. Pate; some correspondence 
and other papers of Colonel James Higginbotham (1729-1813), surveyor 
of Amherst County, contributed by Mrs. W. M. Sweeny; and the Diary 


of Powhatan Robertson during his student days at William and Mary in 
1816, 


The Established Church in Virginia and the Revolution, by Dr. G. 
Maclaren Brydon, originally published in the Virginia Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, has been issued separately (Richmond, Virginia 
Diocesan Library). Its purpose is to combat certain conclusions ad- 
vanced in Professor W. M. Gewehr's The Great Awakening in Virginia. 
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A catalogue has been published of the Early Maps of Carolina and 
Adjoining. Regions together with Early Prints of Charleston from the 
Collection of Henry P. Kendall, which were exhibited at the University 
of. South Carolina last November. The catalogue was compiled by 
Priscilla Smith and edited by -Louis C. Karpinski. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission has received a collection 
of 103 Civil War letters, 1861-1864, of Colonel Frank M. Parker, of the 
aoth North Carolina Regiment. 


The January number of the North Carolina Review contains articles 
by Charles C. Crittenden on Ships and Shipping in North Carolina, 
1763-1789, by Miss Isabel Ferguson on the County Court in Virginia, 
1700-1830, and by E. Merton Coulter on Sherman and the South. A 
documentary publication of unusual value is Proceedings.at-a Treaty 
with the Overhill Cherokee Indians held at Fort Patrick Henry near the 
Long Island on Holston River in June and July, 1777 (pp. 59), for which 
Archibald Henderson furnishes an introduction. . 


The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine begins in 
the January number the publication of the letters of John Stewart, 
Indian trader and expansionist at the end of the seventeenth ceritury, to 
William Dunlop. The letters are contributed by J. G. Dunlop, of Lon- 
don, and are annotated by Miss Mabel L. Webber. In the present num- 
ber of the magazine is a single letter (pp. 33), written from Wadboo 
Barony, April 27, 1690. Mr. A. S. Salley contributes a letter from the 
second landgrave, Thomas Smith, written from his plantation on January 
16, 1708. Rev. Edgar L. Pennington contributes a paper on the Rev. 
Thomas Morritt and the Free School in Charles Town. 


Among the articles in the December number of the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly are: With Pardo and Boyano on the Fringes of Georgia Land, 
1566-1567, by Mary Ross, and Nullification in Georgia and South Caro- 
lina as viewed by the New West, by W. T. Miller. 


The January number of the Loutstana Historical Quarterly includes 
the following articles: Documents covering the Impeachment of Bien- 
ville under Direction of Louis XIV. before Diron D’Artaguette, Special 
Commissioner, at Fort Louis, Mobile, February 24-27, 1708, in a transla- _ 
tion by A. G. Sanders, with introduction by Henry P. Dart; the History 
of Washington Parish, as compiled from the Records and Traditions, by 
Prentiss B. Carter; and Schools of New Orleans during the First Quarter | 
of the Nineteenth Century, by Stuart G. Noble. 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly has in the January number, 
besides continued articles hitherto mentioned, part I. of a Brief Study of 
‘Thomas J. Rusk, based on his Letters to his Brother David, ig 
1856, by Lois F. Blount. 

WESTERN STATES 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review for March opens with an 
address by M. M. Quaife on The Ohio Campaigns of 1782, which was 
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delivered last October at Wittenberg ‘College, Springfield, Ohio, on the 
occasion of the sesquicentennial celebration of the battle of Piqua, 
August 8, 1780. Walter B. Posey deals with the Influence of Slavery 
upon the Methodist Church in the Early South and Southwest. The 
other three articles are: Francis P. Blair, Pen-Executive of Andrew Jack- 
son, by William E. Smith, The Chicago Tunes and the Civil War, by 
Donald B. Sanger, and Recent Industrial Growth and Politics in the 
Southern Appalachian Region, by John D. Barnhart. 


The January number of Mid-America contains an article by Hugh 
Graham on Catholic Missionary Schools among the Indians of Minne- 
sota; one on Pioneer Catholics of Nodaway County, Missouri, by Damian 
L. Cummins; and the journal of Nicolas Point recording a Journey in 
a Barge on the Missouri from the Fort of the Blackfeet to that of the 
Assiniboines (that is, from Fort Lewis to Fort Union), in 1847. l 


Mrs. W. H. Coffman contributes to the January number of the Ful- 
son Club History Quarterly John D. Shane’s notes of his interview with 
Ben Guthrie relating to Big Crossing Station, built by Robert Johnson. 
Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie (2039 Lewis Street, Chicago, Ill), who is 
compiling a bibliography of Kentucky imprints to 1830, contributes a list 
of 18r titles of which no imprint has been located. He would appreciate 
information concerning the whereabouts of any of these items or other 
unrecorded Kentucky imprints. 


The January number of the Tennessee Historical Magagme contains 
an article by W. B. Posey on a rather curious subject, the Earthquake 
of 1811 and its Influence on Evangelistic Methods of the Churches of 
the Old South. In the same issue is a paper by Samuel C. Williams, 
giving an account of the Presbyterian mission to the Cherokees, 1757- 
1759, undertaken by Rev. William Richardson. Sections of a diary by 
_ Richardson are included. : 


The January number of the East Tennessee Historical Society’s Pub- 
lications contains an interesting array of articles, mainly on subjects in 
Tennessee history, but some of wider scope. Margaret B. Hamer 
presents a study of the Presidential Campaign of 1860 in Tennessee; 
George F. Milton discourses upon some characteristic episodes in the 
career of Andrew Johnson, ‘Man of Courage’; T. P. Abernethy dis- 
cusses the Political Geography of Southern Jacksonism; W. B. Hessel- 
tine offers a study of Methodism and Reconstruction in East Tennessee; 
James W. Holland gives an account of the East Tennessee and Georgia 
Railroad, 1830-1860; and Philip M. Hamer presents some new light on 
the Wataugans and the Cherokee Indians in 1776. The documentary 
` publications include: Letters of an East Tennessee Abolitionist (Ezekiel 

Birdseye), edited by W. Freeman Galpin. 

The original Journal of the Northwest Territory, from July 9, 1788, 
to July 1, 1800,.has been given to the Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society by John H. James, of Urbana, whose grandfather 
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came into possession of it early in the nineteenth century. The copy of 
the Journal entries subsequent to June, 1795, forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of State seems to have been lost, and the original was also supposed 
to be lost. The society already possessed many manuscripts relating to 
the Northwest Territory left by its secretary, Winthrop Sargent, and 
given by Winthrop Sargent VI. Among these were the Journal of the 
Governor and Judges in Cincinnati in 1795, wha met to bring the laws of 
the territory within the constitutional provisions of the Ordinance of 
1787. The society has also received from the grandchildren of Joshua ` 
R. Giddings a valuable collection of his correspondence, diaries, ieee 
books, etc. 


A History of the Sycamore Associate Reformed Church which is 
now United Presbyterian, left in manuscript by Josiah Morrow at his 
death in 1914, has been published by the Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio. | 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the Historical Society of ‘Northwestern 
Ohio (January number) is devoted to an account of Brigadier General 
Winchester’s campaign against the British and Indians and his defeat 
at Frenchtown, November 22, 1812, as told in the Journal. of Elias 
Darnell, a Kentucky soldier. 


The Indiana History Bulletin for January is an illustrated ors 
by J. Arthur MacLean, of the Toledo Museum of Art, on the Excavation 
of Albee Mound, 1926-1927, a mound in Sullivan County, Indiana. 


The December number of the Indiana Magazine of History contains 

_a History of the Hope Congregation in North Carolina, by Adelaide L. 
' Fries, a History of Negro Elementary Education in Indianapolis, by H. 
M. Riley, and a sketch, by H. S. K. Bartholomew, of the administration 
(1892-1896) of Governor Claude Matthews. 


The contents of the Missouri Historical Review for January include 
the first part of a study, by George S. Johns, of Joseph Pulitzer’s Early 
Life in St. Louis and his Founding and Conduct of the Post-Dispatch up 
to 1883; part I. of a life of Johh Evans, Explorer and Surveyor, by 
A. P. Nasatir; and a paper on the Beginning of the Whig Party in Mis- 
souri, 1824-1840, by Leota Newhard. 


The Michigan History Magazine, Winter number, contains a paper 
by George B. Catlin on the Regime of ‘the Governor and Judges of 
Michigan Territory; a sketch, by William L. Jenks, of Stanley Griswold, 
. first secretary of Michigan Territory; and some Pastoral. Letters from the 
Bishop of Quebec to the Inhabitants of Detroit, edited by William R. 
Riddell. The letters are of 1720 and 1789. There is also an article, by 
Vivian L. Moore, entitled a Pocahontas of a cl (Madeline 
Marcotte). 


The Detroit Biography in the January number of the Burton His- 
torical Leaflet is of David Bacon wae 1817), by the garot, M. M. 
Quaife. 
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The Department of History of the State University of Iowa held its 
eleventh annual Historical Conference in Iowa City on February 6 and 
7. The visiting speakers on the program included Dixon R. Fox, James 
Westfall Thompson, Avery O. Craven, and Wendell Vreeland. 


In the January number of the Iowa Journal of History and Politics, 
Louis Pelzer has an article on Iowa City: a Miniature Frontier of the 
' Forties, Edward M. Benton, an account of Soldier Voting in lowa, and 
Samuel C. E. Powers, a paper on the Iowa State Highway Commission: 
a Study in Administration. 


The January number of the Annals of Iowa contains an account of 
the Newspaper Collection of the Historical, Memorial, and Art Depart- 
ment of lowa, by Edward F. Pittman, curator, and a continuation of the 
descriptive list of Abandoned Towns, Villages, and Post Offices of Iowa, 
by David C. Mott. 


The aim of Ellis L. Kirkpatrick in The English River Congregation 
of the Church of the Brethren (Iowa City, State Historical Society, 
Monograph Series, no. 2, pp. 107) is to study an active rural congre- 
gation, its social and religious traditions, its creed, and their evolution 
for more than three-quarters of a century. This particular group was 
organized near South English, Iowa, in 1855. Its five original, families 
came from Allen County, Ohio, the year before. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has received an interesting 
group of letters written by Margaret E. Sangster, containing comments 
on the literary events of the closing decade of the nineteenth century. 


The contents of the December number of the Wisconsin Magazine of 
History are principally memoirs and recollections, including the Pioneer 
Reminiscences of Oliver Gilbert, Recollections of Farm Life, by Mrs. 
Ambrose Warner, Early Times in St. Croix County, by J. A. Andrews, 
and a continuation of the Memoirs of Mary D. Bradford. W. H. Titus — 
contributes some Observations on the Menominee Indians. 


Articles in the December number of Minnesota History are: Father 
Louis Hennepin, Belgian, by Prince Albert de Ligne, Belgian ambas- 
sador to the United States; Posts in the Minnesota Fur-Trading Area, 
1660-1855, by Grace Lee Nute; and Roads and Trails in the Minnesota 
Triangle, 1849-1860, by Arthur J. Larsen. 


Vol. V. of Studies and Records of the Norwegian-American His- 
torical Association (Northfield, Minn., pp. 151), edited by Theodore 
C. Blegen, embodies several papers which illustrate the activities of the 
Norwegian immigrant. It includes a bibliography entitled Some Recent 
Publications relating to Norwegian-American History, compiled by Jacob 
Hodnefield, of the James J. Hill Reference Library, of St. Paul. 


The Kansas State Historical Society has presented as vol. III. of its 
Publications, The Political Career of General James H. Lane, by 
Wendell Holmes Stephenson, associate professor of American history in 
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Louisiana State University (Topeka, State Printer, pp.' 196). The 
secretary, William E. Connelley, has written a brief introduction. 


The Colorado Magazine has in the January number an. article by 
Elmer Ellis on Colorado’s First Fight for Statehood, 1865-1868. 


The’ North Dakota Historical Quarterly has in the January number 
an account of the Black Hills Gold Rush, by Harold E. Briggs, and the 
Diary of Henry J. Hagadorn, a private in the ee expedition in 1863. 
The Diary is edited by John P. Pritchett. 


Rev. Edmund. R. Cody has published in pamphlet form, well illus- 
trated, a History of the Coeur d'Alene Mission of the Sacred Heart, 
-an account ef the work of Father Peter de Smet and his successors 
-among the Flatheads. The site of the mission was chosen about 1846, 
and work went on until 1877 when the church ceased to be within the 
limits of the Indian reservation. The buildings have recently been re- 
stored as a monument to the lives of these early missionaries, 


The principal contents of the January number of the New Metco 
Historical Review are: Antonio de Espejo as a Familiar of the Mexican 
Inquisition, 1572-1578, by. G. R. C. Conway; Governor Mendinueta’s 
Proposals for the Defense of New Mexico, 1772-1778, by Alfred B. 
Thomas: the Zuñiga Journal, Tucson to Santa Fe: the Opening of a 
Spanish Trade Route, 1788-1795, by George P. Hammond; and an ac- 
count of the battle of La Glorieta Pass (March, 1862), by J. F. Santee. 


The December number of the Chronicles of Oklahoma contains an 
article on the Legend of the Battle of Claremore Mound (1818), by 
Rachel C. Easton;. one on Some Remnants of Frontier Journalism, by 
M. A. Ranck; aad a continuation of the History of the Cherokee Indians, 
by Hugh T. Cunningham. 


Motivation and Political Technique in the California C E E 
Convention, 1878—1879, by Carl Brent Swisher, appears in the Political 
Science Monograph series of Pomona College, Claremont, California. 


Paul S. Taylor has continued his studies of Mexican labor in this 
country in no. 5, vol. VI., of the University of California Publications in 
Economics under the title of Mexican Labor tn the United States, 
Dimmit County, Winter Garden District, South Texas. 


. The December number of the Oregon Historical Quarterly contains: 
the following articles: Designs for a Pacific Republic, 1843-1862, by ' 
Joseph Ellison; Joseph Ashton, Astorian Sailor, 1812-1815, by Kenneth 
W. Porter; and Beginnings of East Portland, by Leslie M. Scott. 


The January number of the Washington Historical Quarterly contains 
an article on Legislative Apportionment in Washington, by J. Orin 
Oliphant; one by Professor Edmond S. Meany-on the Ulster County 
Gasette; and a continuation of the Biographical Sketch of Captain Wil- 
` liam Moore, by Clarence L. Andrews. 
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No. 17 of the Papers of the Hawaiian Historical Society is made ap 
of the papers read before the society on September 30. 


CANADA 


In the Canadian Historical Review for February, J. Bartlet Brebner 
recounts the part that Joseph Howe played in the Crimean War Enlist- 
ment Controversy between Great Britain and the United States. His 
study is based primarily on the Joseph Howe Papers preserved in the 
Public Archives of Canada. Howe, Professor Brebner remarks, “ pre- 
served every available scrap of paper concerning” the affair. In this 
number also W. T. Waugh reviews Some Recent Books on the Relations 
of Great Britain and the United States. 


The Ontario Historical Society has published vols. XXV. and XXVI. 
of its Papers and Records (Ontario Historical Society, Toronto, 1929, 
1930, pp. 500, 578, $2.00 each). Vol. XXVI. is made up chiefly of docu- 
ments, Petitions for Grants of Land in Upper Canada, second series, 
1796-1799, Selections from the Papers of James Evans, Missionary to the 
Indians, and the Proudfoot Papers, 1833. In the earlier volume, for 
the most part papers read before the society, is the Story of the Old 
Fort at Toronto, by E. J. Hathaway, which will not be read with satis- 
faction on this side of the border. E 


In section 2 of vol. XXIII. of the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, James F. Kenney has described one of the pioneers of the 
Hudson Bay Company, under the title of The Career of Henry Kelsey 
(Ottawa, Royal Society, pp. 37-71). This essay is especially instructive 
because, as Dr. Kenney points out, while the story of the settlements in 
Acadia and on the St. Lawrence is familiar, the tale of the deeds of the 
Hudson Bay adventurers is “ known hardly more than in outline”. 


MEXICO AND SOUTH AMERIOA 


In the Hispanic American Historical Review for February, Clarence 
H. Haring reviews Chilean Politics, 1920-1928; and A. Curtis Wilgus 
gives an account of the Second International American Conference at . 
Mexico City, which was held in rgo1. Irving A. Leonard contributes a 
translation of a letter of the Archbishop of Mexico describing an At- 
tempted Indian Attack on the Manila Galleon of 1734. 


One of the recent publications of the Academia de la Historia de 
Cuba concerns Joaquin Infante, the author of the first project of a con- 
stitution for Cuba. 


Vol. I. of the Bibliografía Biográfica Mexicana, by Juan B. Iguiniz, 
bears the subtitle, Repertortos Biográficos (Mexico, Secretaria de Re- 
laciones Exteriores). 

No. 51 of the Boletin de la Academia Nacional de la Historia of 
Venezuela prints documents concerning the career of General José de la 
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Cruz Paredes, letters of Andrés Bello, and an article by C. Parra-Pérez | 
on the downfall of the First Venezuelan Republie in 1812. 


As the first number of a projected series, the University of Cérdoba 
_ has just published a documented monograph by P. Cabrera, containing 
facsimiles, which bears the title La Segunda Imprenta de la Untverstdad 
de Córdoba (Universidad Nacional de Córdoba). 


A. L. Delle Piane has published as no. 5 of the Publicaciones de 
Jurisprudencia Uruguaya a booklet on the Monroe Doctrine (Monte-: 
video). 


No. 45 of the Boletin del Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricos con- 
tains an article by José Torre Revello concerning the arts in La Plata 
during the colonial epoch, a contribution to the bibliography of Pablo 
Groussac, and a documented article by Juan Canter entitled La Imprenta — 
de les Nifios Expositos en 1820 y 1821. Bulletin no. 46 of this institute | 
contains a sketch of penal law in Latin America, by L. Thot, and a bib- 
liography of the late David Pefia, by R. R. Caillet-Bois. 


A ‘second edition of a series of useful Brazilian historical studies, by 
Max Fleuiss, secretary of the Instituto Historico Brasileiro, has been 
published (Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional). 


N. A. N. Cleven, of the University of Pittsburgh, has suich a 
translation (Pittsburgh Printing Co.) of the treatise, by C. Parra-Pérez, 
entitled Bolfvar, C oniribución al Estudio de sus Ideas Politicas (Paris, 
1928). 


. The growing interest in South American affairs has led to a third 
edition of 4 Htstory of South America, by Charles Edmond Akers (New 
York, E. P. Dutton, pp. xxxii, 781, $5.00), originally reviewed here 
(X. 671-674). Supplementary sections have been added by L. E. Elliott, 
like Akers a London Times correspondent, to bring the treatment to the 
opening of 1930. If we recall how fateful for certain South American 
‘States that year was to be, a sentence in the closing paragraph on 
Argentina seems like an echo from a remote past: “ At the opening of 
1930 the political and economic horizon of Argentina is unclouded.” 
That history made a forced march within the next twelve months does 
not much diminish the usefulness.of this book. 

W. S. R. 


Contributions to the section of Historical News have been made by: 
A. I. Andrews, G. C. Boyce, T. R. S. Broughton, Edmund C. Burnett, 
- E; N. Curtis, Franklin Edgerton, J. F. Jameson, L. M. Larson, D. C. 
Munro, W. S. Robertson, L. F, Stock. 
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American Sistorical Review 


THE DIPLOMACY OF THE LOUISIANA CESSION! 


T has long been the custom of writers of American history to 

refer to Louisiana, at the time of its transfer by France to Spain, 
as a colonial “ white elephant”. It has been equally conventional 
to describe the cession of this province as a compensation for the 
loss of Florida by Spain in the peace preliminaries of 1762. A 
more complete survey of the materials bearing upon this important 
episode casts some doubt on the validity of these conclusions, adds 
two years to the story, and brings to light new facts. An attempt 
at restatement seems, therefore, to be justified.’ 

From the days immediately preceding the outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War, France used every lure and blandishment at her dis- 
posal to secure the support of Spain in the impending maritime war 
against England. Ferdinand VI. and his ministers refused to be 
turned from their cherished policy of peace. This monarch’s death 
on August 10, 1759, brought his half brother, the king of Naples, 
to the Spanish throne as Charles IHI. Charles saw the safety of 

1 The manuscript materials used in the preparation of this article were secured 
by the writer while serving as Fellow of the Social Science Research Council, and 
are included in a larger group of documents which form the basis of a forthcoming 
volume on The Rôle of America in French-Spanish Diplomacy, 1759-1779. 

2 W. R. Shepherd’s admirable article, The Cession of Louisiana to Spain 
(Political Science Quarterly, XIX. 439-458), has been a standard authority on the 
subject of the Louisiana transfer since its appearance in 1904. He is the only 
American writer on the subject to make extensive use of the Spanish archives, but 
relied entirely on French secondary accounts and ignored the British peace papers. 
In -the interval since he wrote many new publications in the field have made con- 
tributions to the problem. Some of these works are: Louis Blart, Les Rapports 
de la France et VEspagne après le Pacte de Famille; Alfred Bourguet, Le Duc de 
Choiseul et lAlhance Espagnole, and Etudes sur la Politique Etrangère du Due 
de Choiseul; Sir Julian’ S. Corbett, England in the Seven Years’ War; Kate Hot- 
black, The Peace of Paris, 1763, in Royal Historical Society, Transactions, series 
3, vol. IL., pp. 233-467, and Chatham's Colonial Policy; Francois Rousseau, Règne 
de Charles Ill. @Espagne; F. P. Renaut, Le Pacte de Famille et PAmérique; 
Roger H. Soltau, The Duke de Chotseul. 
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Spain’s colonial empire threatened by the complete destruction of 
French naval and colonial power at the hands of England and, from 
the outset, spoke encouragingly of Spanish aid to France. His 
promises, however, failed to take definite shape until the sign- 
ing of the Family Compact in 1761. In the interim His Catholic 
Majesty exasperated the French minister, Choiseul, by futile peace 
overtures in London and by memorials addressed to England that 
seemed designed rather to win concessions from that court as the 
price of continued Spanish neutrality than to promote the success 
. of France in her‘duel with Pitt’s great war machine. | 
Louisiana began to play a rôle in these negotiations for Spanish 
aid in the diplomatic dispatches of the Bourbon powers, in 1754, on 
the eve of the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War.? Minorca was 
the prize held out to Spain for military assistance up to 1760 and 
Louisiana was merely pointed out as a menace to the safety of 
. Mexico if it were captured by England* That Spain had any 
desire to possess Louisiana, aside from an old claim never officially 
renounced, ot valued it above some of her own possessions, was 
not realized. In 1760 the trading value of this colony was brought 
home to the French government in dramatic fashion. Charles IIl., 
in a private discussion with the French ambassador, the Marquis 
d’Ossun, concerning a Spanish order barring French vessels en route 
to Louisiana from the harbor of Havana, suddenly broached the sub- 
ject. During the-course of the conversation he had made the sig- 
nificant remark, “I believe, as you do, that we are natural and 
necessary allies; our states adjoin each other in the two continents 
and we have the same enemies to fear”. ‘This seemed to be an 
isolated, even if interesting, observation, when, near the end of the ` 
audience, he abruptly stated his ambition to acquire the province. 
“I must arrange with France after the peace for Louisiana by means 
of some exchange.” The Marquis d’Ossun, startled and somewhat -. 
at a loss, replied that perhaps the Spanish part of Santo Domingo - 
would be a good equivalent but added that’ this was a personal view 
as he lacked instructions and had no information as to the relative 
importance of the two possessions. The king of Spain- confessed 
-a similar lack of knowledge and ended the interview with the 
_ 8 Archivo General de Satie: Estado, legajo 1709, packet 4521, Duras to ~ 
Wall, Oct. 26, 1754, and other letters warn Spain that if Canada falls, the Chemin 
du Mésxique through Louisiana will be opened to the British. (This repository will - 
be referred to hereafter as Simancas, with the legajo and packet numbers following.) 


4 Ibid., 1710, 4527, Masones de Lima to Wall, Mar. 12, 1756; 1713, 4535, Wall 
to Masones de Lima, June 9, 1758, and supporting papers in this legajo. 
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remark, “ Nevertheless, sir, I believe I know enough to state that 
the transaction indicated would be advantageous to France ”’.® 

This suggestion came at the difficult time before the death of | 
the peace-loving queen of Spain, when it seemed, despite the many 
assurances of Charles III., that Spain was merely using France to 
gain her own ends and had no sincere intention of helping that 
power. The idea, for this reason, met with an immediate and curt 
refusal. In fact, Choiseul could find little in the proposal save 
another attempt to take advantage of French weakness coming, as 
it did, on the heels of a definite refusal of a loan of 12,000,000 
piasters to France, and a-vigorous Spanish claim to the neutral West 
Indian islands, St. Vincent, Tobago, Dominica, and St. Lucia, which 
had been regarded as French. He voiced,his suspicions and ques- 
tioned Spain’s good faith in a letter to D’Ossun. The conduct of 
Spain, in his estimation, under the guise of friendship for France 
and enmity toward England, had in reality for its object the satis- 
faction of her own political ambitions. Spain’s extravagant claim 
to the right to fish off the Newfoundland Banks, her bid for the 
neutral islands, he declared, all confirmed this opinion and now, as 
a climax, “the Catholic King himself has made the first approach to 
you on his desire to obtain Louisiana by an exchange with us ”.° 

This pessimistic view of the intentions of the neighbor kingdom 
was short-lived. The queen’s adverse influence was removed by 
death, Charles reported his first active step against the English whom 
_ he said had been driven from Campeche by force, and better still, 
statements of Spanish military and naval preparations were more 
reassuring. Furthermore, every evidence pointed to a firm reply 
from Pitt to the latest Spanish demands presented in London by 
De Fuentes, which would leave the Spanish monarch’ with little 
excuse for. longer delay. At the same time, Choiseul heard of the 
total loss of Canada. Either Spanish aid must be secured or France 
would be obliged to seek the best possible peace terms from England 
immediately. Choiseul preferred, if feasible, to try the test of arms 
again in an effort to wrest more advantageous terms from his 
adversary and to this end he plunged whole-heartedly into a diplo- 
matic campaign for Spanish support. No time was wasted. The 
opening gun was fired with the presentation of Louis XV.’s note of 
condolence to Charles III. on the death of his queen, October 17, 
1760. D’Ossun took full advantage of this splendid opportunity 

& Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Correspondance Politique, Espagne, D’Ossun 
to Choiseul, July 4, 1760. i 


6 Ibid., Choiseul to D’Ossun, July 15; D’Ossun to Choiseul, Apr. 21I, 24; 
Choiseul to D’Ossun, Aug. 19. 
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and played all the D in a veritable anthem of appeal for ir 
union of the two crowns." ` i 

In the subsequent conversations, chiefly by use of- the threat of 
a separate French peace, Charles was manceuvred into the definite 
statement that he was favorably .disposed toward a system of union 
with France, and finally, into asking that drafts of the proposed 
treaties of union be submitted to him.* With this step taken the 
long negotiation of the Family Compact was definitely under way. 
In the exchange of views which ensued Spain constantly recurred to 
the question of the boundaries of Louisiana, which had never beeni 
definitely marked out, because Spain had refused to abandon her 
claim to the area. This question had been a source of worry and 
annoyance in the past and was regarded as sufficiently importarit 
by the Spaniards to warrant inclusion in the proposed treaties. 
Indeed, the history of Franco-Spanish relations in this region had 
been. far from tranquil since the days of La Salle, and -constitutes 
another “ Half Century of Conflict” that was only to terminate with 
the cession to Spain and consequent removal of Spanish fear of 
French overland extension into Texas and New Mexico.® New 
Orleans and Mobile were, in addition, ports from which French clan- 
destine trade could sail to Mexico and the Caribbean colonies of 
Spain and, in case of war, raiders from these harbors could easily 
intercept Spanish commerce. Hence, Charles III. was most solicit- 
ous that the eastern boundary of the province be drawn sufficiently 
to the north to prevent the even more‘dangerous English nation 
from acquiring these gulf’ ports in case she retained Canada in the 
peace.*° In return for recognition.of French rights in Louisiana, 
Spain wanted the treaties of union to include a clear settlement of 
the Louisiana boundaries. Counterprojects of cession of Louisiana 

T Ibid.; D’Ossun’ to Choiseul, Sept. 15, Dec.. 29; Bibliothèque Nationale, Salle 
des MSS., Espagne, 10,764, Beliardi to De Berryer, Oct. 13, Dec. 8; Arch. Aff. 
Etr., Corr. Pol., Espagne, Choiseul to D’Ossun, Oct. 13; D’Ossun to Choiseul, Oct. ' 
I7. n i 
á 8 Ibid., D’Ossun to Choiseul, Jan. r2, 1761; Choiseul to D’Ossun, Feb. 17. 
0 Cf. H. E. Bolton, Teras in the Middle Eighteenth Century; W. E. Dunn, 
Spanish and French Rivalry in the Gulf Region of the United States, 1678—1702. 

10 Choiseul, early in the year, had warned of this danger. He wrote to 
D’Ossun: “La Louisiane, depuis que nous avons perdu le Canada, n'est plus une 
‘barrière pour le Nouveau Méxique, et il ne faut q'un port dans le Golphe de cette 
dernière province pour mettre les Anglois en état d'intercepter toute communica- 
tion entre les différents pays de la domination Espagnole en Amérique.” Arch. 
Aff. Etr., Corr. Pol, Espagne, Choiseul to D’Ossun, Jan. 27, 1761. Choiseul’s 
argument was to be used against him in 1762 when he endeavored to persuade Spain 
that eastern Louisiana in English possession would be quite harmless. 


11 The Spanish minister, Ricardo Wall, urged this course with great persistence. 
In reply to D’Ossun’s argument that the matter had better be postponed until after 
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in return for a money loan or for an immediate declaration of war 
against England prevented the inclusion of this article in the treaties 
of union, signed on August 15, 1761. 

These counterprojects, initiated before the Family Compact was 
signed, were kept alive well into the autumn of 1761, when it ap- 
peared that Spain would drift into the war at her own time and that 
no further considerable money aid could be expected. It was then 
that Choiseul conceived other uses for the province.* Three sep- 
arate sets of negotiations were conducted simultaneously in Paris 
and Madrid, and in each, Louisiana was the prize proffered in return 
for favors: Through D’Ossun in Madrid Choiseul sought two 
things in separate negotiations: first, an early entry of Spain into 
the war; second, a large loan to finance the continuance of the 
French military effort. The third negotiation was carried on di- 
rectly between Choiseul and the Spanish minister, Grimaldi, in Paris 
and constituted a third offer of Louisiana with the same object in 
view, namely, an immediate Spanish declaration of war. All were 
conditioned on the successful completion of the Bourbon alliance, 
then in its final stages of preparation, and looked beyond it to the 
period of coöperation between the two powers in bringing the war 
to a successful conclusion.42 In order to avoid confusion the Madrid 
and Paris démarches will be treated separately and, since Louisiana 
occupied the center of the stage throughout, the account of their 
progress will be given in some detail. 

If the alliance of France and Spain were to be successful, finan- 
cial assistance as well as military aid was vital. Naturally, in this 
connection, Choiseul thought of Spain’s earlier expression of a desire 
to acquire Louisiana. With the secret convention and the Family 
Compact practically ready to receive signature, Spain would be in 
a propitious mood to listen to overtures. Louisiana was something 
coveted by Spain which France still possessed. The cession of 
Louisiana might induce Spain to grant one or both of the French 
the peace, he said “. .. qu'on pourroit au moins insérer dans le traité que Sa 
Majesté Catholique cède à la France tous les droits qu'elle peut avoir sur la 
Louisiane a condition qu'il sera procédé, dans un terme indiqué et par des commis- 
saires respectifs, au réglement des limites de cette colonie”. Ibid., D’Ossun to 
Choiseul, July 16, 1761. 

12 Ibid., Choiseul to D’Ossun, Dec. 15. By this time he contemplated a transfer 
of the French population of Canada to Louisiana after the peace. He had already 
made provision for the possibility in a wmémotre to England in September, in which 
he stipulated that in yielding Canada an eighteen month period for sale and 


emigration should be provided. Cf. Simancas, 1716, 4545, Mémoire de France sur 
la Réponse d'Angleterre. 


13 The rôle of Louisiana in the story of the conclusion and first months of the 
existence of the Family Compact has been ignored by writers on the subject. 
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demands—a considerable loan and an advancement of the date of 
her entry into the conflict, which had been fixed in the draft of the 
convention at the disappointingly late date of May 1, 1762.4 So 
Louisiana had to serve as the guid pro quo of two requests as France 
had little else to offer. Accordingly, on July 30, 1761, two weeks 
before the alliance was cemented, Choiseul empowered D’Ossun to 
‘offer the colony to Spain in exchange for a prompt Spanish declara- 
tion of war against England. “We ask Spain to declare herself 
earlier rather than later”, he wrote, “and, at the moment of her 
declaration we shall give her Minorca, in accordance with the con- 
vention, and we shall propose an arrangement relative to Louisiana.” 
The following day, as there was no time to await results from this 
first overture, he began a second negotiation in Madrid by authoriz- 
ing the ambassador to offer the cession of Louisiana to the Spanish 
minister of finance, Squillace, in return for a large loan to France. 
D’Ossun was strictly enjoined, in his instructions, to inform no other 
Spanish minister of the offer as Choiseul wished to keep this second 
negotiation under cover until Spain reached a decision on the first 
offer.°. In Paris, a day later, he injected the same proposals into 
the conversations on ‘war, peace, and the alliance then under way 
with the Spanish minister Grimaldi, and on September 13 was still 
offering a Louisiana “ cession with widest boundaries” in return for 
prompt entry of Spain into the war.t® By these measures Choiseul, 
always a facile opportunist, undoubtedly hoped to take advantage of 
Wall’s request for an inclusion of a. boundary settlement for Louisi- 
ana in the treaties of alliance, and by the cession of Louisiana to 
solve the pressing questions of finance and war aid. 

14 In the prenion year, before Charles had proposed the Louisiana exchange, 
the influence of Queen Amelia had frustrated two French efforts. to secure a loan. 
Arch. Aff. Étr., Corr. Pol., Espagne, D’Ossun to Choiseul, Feb. 27, Apr. 21, 1760. 
' Subsequently, France had received secret aid from Spain in the form of a special 
privilege to export a specified sum of Spanish specie through the banking house of 
M. de la Borde of Bayonne. M. de la Borde, as court banker, used thia specie to 
bolster French paper issues. The amount of specie thus exported had been fixed 
at 150,000 piasters a month and the privilege had been renewable annually. Squillace, 
the Spanish minister of finance, had extended this favor through the Real Giro 
(Royal Exchange). When the negotiations for the Family Compact were opened, 
Feb. 10, 1761, he, on assurance of complete secrecy, had increased the monthly 
amount to 600,000 piasters. Ibid., Choiseul to D’Ossun, Feb. 10, 1761; D'Ossun 
to Choiseul, Feb. 27. In addition, extraordinary facilities had been accorded 
France in the colonies such as permission to enter the port ‘of Havana, and, soon 
after the accession of Charles, New Orleans had been provisioned from Campeche 
with supplies purchased with Spanish money. Simancas, 1713, 4536, Memorial; 
Arch. Aff. Etr., Corr. Pol, Espagne, D’Ossun to Choiseul, Jan. 8, 1760. 

18 Jbid., Choiseul to D’Oasun, July 30, 31, 1761. 


16 Simancas, 1716, 4544, notes of Choiseul enclosed with (dispatch no. 3) 
Grimaldi to Wall, Aug. x, 2. 
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Despite these energetic and well-timed proposals of Choiseul 
the happy moment of the signing of the pact and the convention, 
August 15, 1761, passed without the insertion of an article ceding 
Louisiana to Spain and consequently without the concomitant ad- 
vancement of the date of Spain’s intervention in the war. The 
fate of the loan was likewise deferred until after the safe conclusion 
of the alliance. Louisiana then became the sacrifice which might 
secure these ends, beyond the terms of the signed and sealed articles 
of alliance. 

In Madrid, the Marquis d’Ossun made no progress against 
Spain’s professed inability to wage war before the date agreed on 
in the convention. The even more important matter of financial aid 
gave rise to a long negotiation which caused him an infinite amount 
of trouble and anxiety before he was able to write finis. On the 
receipt of his instructions he took it on himself to postpone any 
approach to Squillace as he feared a premature step might jeopardize 
the success of the alliance between the two powers. He reasoned 
that it was unwise to expose the desperate state of the French 
treasury to her prospective ally until the union was consummated 
and, even then, he anticipated a rebuff in view of the sum asked, 
the long credit, and the onerous terms accorded Spain. Furthermore, 
he averred that Charles III., on the eve of waging war himself, 
would not care to see so much money drawn from his reserves. But 
his instructions were positive. Therefore, after a brief delay, fearful 
that he was exceeding his powers, he agreed to make the request, 
using the Louisiana offer to render it more attractive to Spain. 
Apparently, begging for money was distasteful to the ambassador 
and accounted both for his delay and his sudden desire to conclude 
the unpleasant task as rapidly as possible. He wrote, August 17, 
1761, that the full amount, 3,600,000 piasters, with which it was 
proposed to finance the war in 1762 and 1763—a period regarded 
as long enough to ruin English credit—had been requested of 
Squillace. D’Ossun put the case in the best possible light, dwelling 
on the great resources of France, her exactitude in meeting her 
obligations, the security of the king’s word, and the relative insig- 
nificance of the sum required when compared with the assets of his 
country. Above all, he stressed the temporary nature of French 
financial stringency as due primarily to the hoarding and draining 
off of gold and silver during the war. The money would be used 
to sustain currency circulation and to stiffen French credit. When 
he perceived that Squillace was still unimpressed, he adroitly insinu- 
ated that France was also willing to cede Louisiana as a token of 
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appreciation. Squillace then showed some signs of interest, but he. 
was firm in the opinion that nothing could be done until the silver 
fleet arrived from America and the treaties of union assumed sta- 
bility. D’Ossun left the interview with some hope for the success 
of his enterprise.’ 

Choiseul, still glowing with the success of his policy of union 
with Spain, wrote to D’Ossun in high good humor, August 25, 
1761, that he need delay no longer as both pact and convention were 
signed. But he insisted wjth utmost force that the loan must be 
secured. 


` It is [he emphasized] of extreme importance that our propositions on this 
subject succeed. You seem to be of the opinion that the signature of our 
treaties would facilitate their success. Therefore, sir, the king expects 
through your zeal, your talents, and the confidence you have so justly 
acquired at the Court of Spain, that you will succeed in securing a 
realization of the necessity that we procure this assistance. . The use we 
desire to make of it has for object the common advantage of the two 
crowns in maintaining their glory and interest. Moreover, the service 
‘we expect from the relationship, friendship, and alliance that so intimately 
unite His Majesty to His Catholic Majesty, is not gratuitous and I have 
already confided to you what the king is disposed to do for Spain in 
addition to the exact reimbursement of the sum advanced to us. You 
can not, sir, at the present moment render a more essential service to the 
finances, and consequently to the political and military operations of His 
Majesty, than to conduct the negotiation, with which you have been 
entrusted under this head, to a successful conclusion.*® 


But one success worked against another. As Spain moved nearer 
to war the possibility of drawing on her treasury diminished. Squil- 
lace, aware of this, refused to consider the French loan until the 
silver fleet arrived. In desperation, D’Ossun asked for half the 
amount of the original request and reduced the term of the loan to 
one year, but Squillace was adamantine. The silver fleet, object of 
so much concern (Pitt fell from power in England at this time partly 
because his desire to intercept it involved an immediate break with 
Spain), arrived safely in home waters on September 12, 1761.’ The 
French ambassador determiried to take advantage of the joyful event 
and ask Charles III. for 1,800,000 piasters. But the most that he se- 
cured was a loan of 900,000, payable in six installments in the first half 
of 1762 and to be repaid in similar-installments in the last half of 
the year at an interest rate of five per cent. The home government,- 
which had been making D’Ossun’s path difficult by its simultaneous 
effort to push the king of Spain into war at an early date, was so 
well pleased with this result that it granted the ambassador a grati- 

17 Arch, Aff. Étr., Corr. Pol, Espagne, D’Ossun to Choiseul, Aug. 17. 

18 Ibid., Choiseul to D’Ossuh, Aug. 25.. 
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‘fication and suggested only minor changes in the stipulations. of the 
loan contract. But, in view of Spain’s professed inability to hasten 
her entry into the war, and as the loan from Spain was much smaller 
than asked, Louisiana was not ceded. All hope of additional mone- 
tary aid from Spain was to vanish entirely by March of the following 
year when Spain, taxed to the limit of her ability in waging her own 
war with England, had no money to lend.*® 

In the meantime, at Paris, Choiseul had been negotiating inde- 
pendently with Grimaldi. Louisiana was an important counter in 
these pourparlers as well, first, in 1761, as a reward for early entry 
into the war, next, as a possible nucleus about which to rebuild the 
French colonial empire, and lastly, in 1762, when new and final 
peace negotiations were opened, as-a bribe to secure Spanish consent 
to an early peace. In order to understand fully these changing pur- 
poses one must go back to June, 1761, and follow Choiseul’s policy 
as the vicissitudes of the war and the possibilities of peace forced 
alterations in his course. That month found Choiseul in the midst 
of the discussion of pact and convention which were to unite the 
two Bourbon powers, and with the De Bussy-Stanley peace conferences 
under way, looking toward a separate peace with England. In their 
progress it soon developed that England was not in a generous mood 
and would not consider the German conquests of France as an 
equivalent for the return of Canada. This alarmed Grimaldi, who 
kept his court constantly informed as to the proposed boundaries 
between Canada and Louisiana.?° Nor was Choiseul’s attitude .par- 
ticularly reassuring, That wily diplomat was still playing a des- 
perate game that necessitated a nice’ balance between war and peace. 
On one hand, he wished “to keep up the negotiation with England 
in such a situation that if it did not succeed this time it would serve 
as a base tor the genuine negotiation which must take place if Pitt 
fell before the influence of Bute”; on the other, he planned to tie 
Spain to France so that that crown would support him in the peace 
or, if that failed, in the war. A successful war would recoup French 
losses, while defeat would be less costly since “the losses of Spain 
would lighten those which France might suffer ”.?* 

At first Choiseul was far from eager for peace and, in the face of 
what Grimaldi regarded as reasonable and even liberal terms, spoiled 

19 Jbid., D’Ossun to Choiseul, Sept. 7, 13, 17, 21, 28, Oct. 3, 13, Mar. 15, 1762. 

20 Simancas, 1715, 4543, De Bussy to Choiseul, June 11, 1761. De Bussy saw 
little hope of regaining Canada and thought “... que les limites de Ja Louisiane, 


qui n’est pas entamée, pourront se régler par les eaux pendantes sur les côtes de 


chacune ”. Pitt, however, refused to consider the Ohio country as other than 
English. 
21 Corbett, II. 185. 
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any chance of their success by joining the French counterproposals 
for peace with the Spanish grievances against England. To do this 
Choiseul had to override- strong opposition in the French council, 
which was clamoring for peace. In addition, Spain was willing to 
present her case separately rather than have France lose the peace. 
It was a bold move that Choiseul made to win Spanish confidence, 
yet little calculated to secure peace from Pitt! 2* 

Choiseul’s policy was successful. By combining the French and 
Spanish negotiations in London he convinced Charles III. of French | 
sincerity but drew from the wrathful Pitt a haughty ultimatum. 
This humiliating document Choiseul used to whip the recalcitrant . 
French council into line ** and, with characteristic energy, turned 
to Spain for military and financial aid to sustain a new campaign, 
made necessary by what he termed England’s unreasonable attitude. 
toward the union of their cases.. The notes of his decisive memorial 
on Pitt’s ultimatum, which elicited applause when read to the king’s 
council on August 1, 1761, and practically assured the continuation 
of the war, indicate a full return to his belligerent attitude of 1759. 
After roundly condemning the individual items of the English offer as 
being “in content and form more laws dictated by a conqueror than’ 
articles of negotiation between equal powers ”, he turned to Louis: 
AV. and declared: 


My opinion, Sire, is not to accept the proposals of England, but, to make 
a soft answer to gain time, which answer I will submit to your council 
Sunday; to send Spain England’s reply . . . to propose to the king of 
Spain that he take Minorca in deposit as we can use the troops stationed 
there and relieve ourselves of that expense; to ask the king of Spain if 
he wishes to buy Louisiana, and, if the purchase pleases him, to make a 
banking arrangement with him to this end, which will be necessary to 
provide funds for the next and the succeeding campaigns.** 


Choiseul realized that to fight successfully allies must have a 
preconcerted plan of unified actión. He therefore sought to secure 
agreement -upon a common scheme for:a general offensive, involving 
a descent on England, and tried to persuade Spain to break with 
- London in the autumn of 1761. He believed that this move would 
hamper the English Parliament in raising funds and that it might 
cause the fall- from office of his- redoubtable adversary Pitt: A’ 


22 Simanéas, 1715, Asay, Grimaldi to De Fuentes, July 1, 7, 1761. The union 
of the French and Spanish cases also spoiled any. chance of keeping the union of 
the two nations a secret from Pitt. 

28 Ibid., 1716, 4544, Aug. 1. England’s demands were regarded as “insolent 
and arses ” by the most timid ministers and Grimaldi informed his govern- 
ment, “ya es positiva aqui la continuacion de la guerra, si no mudan las proposi- 
ciones de la Inglaterra, como ya es casi evidente que no sucedera ” 

24 Supra, note 16. 
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sudden and well-timed entry would also surprise Portugal and force 
her to alliance or certain defeat. His plan included a Spanish 
occupation of Minorca and the dispatch of the French troops from 
there to Santo Domingo on Spanish ships before war was declared, 
on the pretext of conveying them to France. He feared an English 
conquest of Florida and Louisiana and offered to supply troops for 
the defense of the latter colony if Spain would provide transporta- 
tion and supplies. The colony could then become Spanish or French 
as the two powers found most convenient. If all this were done, in 
his estimation, one brief campaign would suffice to bring England 
to her knees and Spain could strike off the chains of commercial 
slavery to that power by revoking all past commercial treaties. 

The offer of Louisiana to Spain was repeated in September when 
France, convinced of the futility of the existing peace negotiations 
with England, nevertheless continued them in order to cover her 
ally’s military unreadiness. Choiseul assured Grimaldi that his con- 
cessions to England’s pretensions to an enlarged Canada were ‘not 
serious, as Louisiana remained larger than they could possibly culti- 
vate or populate, and that in any case his original offer of “ cession 
with widest boundaries ”, in return for prompt entry of Spain into 
the war, still held good. Wall, writing on September 23, 1761, was 
pleased with this generous attitude, and said that France and Spain 
were now so united that the former could not, without an open 
breach of faith, sign a peace unless the latter received satisfaction. 
But he was unprepared to send a Spanish garrison to Minorca, or 
to send an ultimatum to Portugal or, in brief, to enter the war as yet. 
Even Spanish eagerness to acquire Minorca failed to stimulate that 
power to attempt to provision the island.*® This lack of enterprise 
was not due to a lack of willingness but to very real deficiencies in 
the Spanish military establishment. 

Choiseul, it is clear, had used Louisiana to the fullest extent in 
the foregoing negotiations, and had fallen short of his aims. He 
now, under the provocation of a mémoire on the colony furnished 
by D’Ossun, developed a high regard for Louisiana. It suddenly 
became the nucleus about which France would rebuild her colonial 
empire in America after the peace. Fired with enthusiasm, he wrote 
to the ambassador on December 15: 


It is certain that this colony merits a closer attention than has been ac- 
corded it up to the present. I am informed as to its fertility, and the 
mildness and healthfulness of the climate, and when circumstances permit, 
I shall neglect none of the advantages that a colony so useful can pro- 


25 Simancas, 1716, 4545, Grimaldi to Wall, Sept. 13, 1761; Wall to Grimaldi, 
Sept. 23, Oct. 12; 1717, 4547, French “ office”, Dec. 25. 
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duce. We have already thought of emigration from Canada to Louisiana. 
but this emigraticn can not take place until after the peace. You will 
appreciate all the reasons political and economic for this. ‘You are in- 
formed that we intend to send aid to Louisiana. It is ready to leave and 
will be there certainly in the month of January.*° 


England’s declaration of war on Spain, January 2, 1762, ended 
all discussion of Louisiana as a “ war bribe” or reward for a loan. 
Spain was in the war and her own expenditures absorbed all her 
funds. But it was a hopelessly ineffective Spain from which no 
great victories could be expected to justify Choiseul’s last desperate 
gamble to secure a better peace from Albion. He soon perceived 
the hopelessness of fighting on, especially after the fall of Pitt 
from power, and with Bute’s government as well as the young 
George III. anxious for peace. It was a situation that might be 
commuted into an advantage for France if it were written into a 
treaty of peace without loss of time. The return of Pitt to power 
in England would mean the inexorable exaction of the full penalty 
of defeat. With his usual foresight Choiseul prepared for the con- 
tingency. Through the intermediary of the Sardinian ambassadors, 
- Count Viri in London, and the Bailli de Solar in Paris, he had, in 
anticipation; established an undercover negotiation with Lord Egre- 
mont representing England.” By April, 1762, these secret pour- 
parlers had reached the point where direct negotiation could be 
begun. Spanish consent had been gained in the meantime by adroit 
and seemingly frank methods. As early as January 10, 1762, after 
the conversations had been going on a month, and one day before 
‘Spain declared war on England, Choiseul intimated to Grimaldi that 
he had received vague hints of England’s anxiety to make peace 
but that | 


... he had replied to all these indirect hints that France could now 
neither hear nor enter into the slightest discussion without the concur- — 
rence of His Catholic Majesty, that he was persuaded that the two 
monarchs had no desire to perpetuate the war, but in case England found 
herself disposed to end it in a reasonable manner, he did not believe she 
should work for it by indirect methods, emissaries,; or even words. Eng- 
land ought to make her propositions clearly to both courts, as France 
had when she thought peace was necessary.78 


= The release of the Count d’Estaing, held’ a prisoner by the 

British, furnished a good pretext for bringing the negotiation into 

the light of day. A letter from Lord Egremont to the French 

government, dated February 28, 1762, concerning the return of this 
26 Arch. Aff. Étr., Corr, Pol., Espagne, Choiseul to D’Ossun, Dec. 15. 


27 Corbett, IT. 286. i 
28 Simancas, 1717, 4549, Grimaldi to Wall, Jan. 11, 1762. 
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prisoner, enabled Choiseul to direct Spanish attention to these peace 
overtures as something new. Soon British peace proposals arrived 
in Paris in the dispatch bags of Count de Viri to the Bailli de Solar. 
Notes of these, submitted to Spain, forced her to countenance the 
opening of negotiations. This consent was not given, however, until 
France agreed to inform Vienna and to secure that court’s agree- 
ment to a separate peace between France and England. It was one 
thing to get Charles III. to agree to consider preliminaries of peace, 
quite another to get him to'sign them. Charles had barely entered 
the conflict and, unable to realize that the chance for a victorious 
invasion of Portugal had passed, he felt that the military successes 
of Spain might bring him the glory of ending the long war. He 
could then dictate the terms of its triumphant conclusion. In Spain 
the. negotiation was regarded askance as the pernicious result of 
Sardinian meddling and, as such, a- development which must be 
delayed as circumstances permitted. In so far as the immediate: 
proposal of England was concerned, Spain was primarily interested 
in preventing any shrinkage of the boundaries of Louisiana and in 
seeing that a neutral zone be placed between it and Canada.” 

But the high hopes of Spain were doomed to disappointment. 
Choiseul, with an acceptable peace in sight, now used every artifice 
to get that power’s consent to the close of hostilities, as he had done 
previously in urging Spain’s entry into the war. Spanish participa- 
tion had not swung the balance in favor of the Bourbon house. At 
any moment the war party might return to power in England and 
the changing fortunes of the Continental war against’ Prussia were 
not such as to encourage continued fighting. In particular, the 
_ withdrawal of Russia from an active part in the war on May 5. 
1762, definitely ended all hope of subduing Prussia, and Austria ` 
was added to the nations desiring peace. Choiseul, worthy successor 
of the great ministers of state who for two centuries had directed 
French foreign policy, albeit in office at a disastrous hour, saw the 
implications of this event and could not quickly enough initiate a 
peace conference with England. . Even the assassination of the Czar 
Peter failed to restore the situation or entirely to recall Russia from 
her “indecent attitude”. Faced with irremediable Russian disaf- 
fection, Choiseul instructed his ambassador in Spain to urge Charles 
III. to agree to an immediate peace for: the sake of France, as the 
situation was hopeless and England’s present peace terms were rea- 
sonable. Charles, in his reply, stated that for him the war had 
just begun and that he expected to conquer Portugal. Nevertheless. 


29 bid., Dictamen de Su Magestad; Reflexiones sobre el Dict4men de Su 
Magestad; Wall to Grimaldi, Apr. 23, 1762; Grimaldi to Wall, Apr. 18. 
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for the sake of his ally, he would consent to an immediate formal 
peace negotiation.*° : 

This direct peace negotiation between France, Spain, and England 
brought Louisiana into prominence again.** Choiseul was willing 
to lose Canada in order to regain the sugar islands, Martinique and 
Guadaloupe, if he could also retain the right to fish off Newfoundland 
and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence with proper abri. In addition, he 
was willing to sacrifice Louisiana east of the Mississippi if he 
could retain the island of St. Lucia, which would secure the defense 
of the sugar islands and provide a windward fleet base in the West 
Indies. With characteristic facility he evolved a new colonial 
policy to meet the new situation. Making a virtue of necessity, 
he rationalized the loss of the continental colonies of France into a 
positive benefit. 


I do not think, as formerly held here [he wrote], that it ts good to have 
many colonies. I am the sworn enemy of the American system of 
colonies for France because I believe it to be pernicious for France, and 
esteem it to be more essential to cultivate grain and vines in this kingdom 
and to support its manufactures than to export sugar, coffee, and indigo. 
But, at the same time, as coffee, sugar, and indigo, are necessary in 
France, I believe that a great power ought not to let money flow ont of 
its realm for these commodities which have become necessities; rather, 
one of the elements essential to the welfare of such a state lies in the 
possession of sufficient American territory to take care of needs of this 
sort, but not in having more territory than necessary for these needs.** 


As Choiseul now considered Martinique and Guadaloupe neces- 
sary to France, Bute proposed a formula for their return, giving Brit- 
ain compensation by extending Canada to include eastern Louisiana to 
the Mississippi River.** Accord was reached on all save one point, 
the island of St. Lucia. Choiseul would not yield here and said he 


80 Id, Feb. 1, 18, Mar. 1; Arch. Aff. Etr., Corr. Pol, Espagne, Choiseul to 
D’Ossun, May 17, 29; D’Ossun to Choiseul, May 31. 

81 Professor Shepherd’s discussion introduces Louisiana for the first time at 
this point. 

83 Infra, note 36; cf. Corbett, II. 330-343, for a statement of the value of St. 
Lucia.. Cf. also G. L. Beer, British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765, ch. VIIL., and ~ 
F. W. Pitman, The Development of the British West Indies, 1700-1763, ch. XIV., 
for the story of the influence of the West India sugar interests on the return of 
Martinique and Guadalonpe. 

88 Shelburne MSS., vol. IX., W. L. Clements Library, Choisenl to Solar, May 
28, 1762, 

34 Bute proposed that instead of restoring Martinique in return for the cession 
of Guadaloupe or Louisiana “... the restoring [to the French] both Martinique 
and Guadaloupe, with Macyyalante: we retaining the neutral islands and the 
Grenada, and that to prevent all further disputes, the Missiasippi should be the 
boundary between the two nations ...”. Bute to Bedford, May 1, 1762, Corre- 
spondence of John, Fourth Duke of Bedford, Lord John Russell, ed., III. 76. 
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preferred to continue the war rather than lose the island.** To 
secure it he sacrificed Spain’s interest, for he had to yield eastern 
Louisiana with the Mississippi boundary, which would give England 
territory on the Gulf of Mexico. Spain had agreed to the peace 
negotiation with the distinct understanding that this concession would 
not be made. Choiseul felt certain that Spain would object to the 
arrangement, but nevertheless accepted the English offer without 
informing his ally. He believed that too vehement Spanish opposi- 
tion could be quieted by an exchange of Spanish Florida for the 
balance of Louisiana and was prepared to propose this transaction 
when news of the loss of Havana was to make necessary an entirely 
new propitiatory offer. England accepted these terms with one 
addition, the right to free navigation of the main channel of the 
Mississippi River. Choiseul ran the boundary along the river 
through what he termed its eastern mouth by way of the Iberville 
River and lakes Pontchartrain and Maurepas to the Gulf, but the 
English were dubious as to the navigability of this outlet.*7 By this 
clever stroke Choiseul gained the island of New Orleans, which he 
was able to represent to Spain later as an unexpected diplomatic 
triumph. 

Spain proved to be quite difficult to lead to a French peace. 
Choiseul was even forced to request the English plenipotentiary, 
Bedford, to conceal the French cession of eastern Louisiana from the 


35 Tl ne nous est possible de céder Ste. Lucie ... je crois que sans Ste. 
Lucie, la France maura pas de possessions de première nécessité qui lui sont indis- 
pensable en Amérique.” Shelburne MSS., vol. IX., Choiseul to Solar, May 27, 
1762. So important was the point that Solar wrote, “Si les réponses que nous 
attendons sont favorables surtout à l'égard de lisle de Ste. Lucie, je regarde la 
paix comme faite”. Ibid., vol. X., Solar to Viri, June 14. England’s awareness 
of the importance attached to this island is indicated when Egremont wrote, “ Ste. 
Lucie, est, on dit, si necessaire a la France que le vaste pais de St. Dominque et la 
martinique, et la guadaloupe ne suffisent pas sans elle”, Ibid., Mémoire with 
letter of Viri, June 26. 

30 Jamais nous n'aurions consenti l’année passée a la cession de la Mobille et 
a l’arrété des limites de la Louisianne tel que nous l’offrons; c'est presque céder la 
Loutsianne entière qui d'après ces limites n’ a plus de communication avec la Floride; 
nous sentons le prix de cette cession, qui entraine la perte de notre colonie, mais nous 
sentons en même tems qu’il faut que nous la perdions; l'Espagne fera peutêtre des 
dificultés sur cet article à cause de sa colonie de la Floride; mais nous lui ferons 
entendre raison; et si elle manque de humeur; nous lui proposerons d'échanger la 
Floride, dont J'ignore ce que nous pourrons faire, avec ce gui nous restera de la 
Louisianne.” Ibid., vol. IX., Choiseul to Solar, May 28. 

87 This extraordinary bit of chicane is often overlooked. Choiseul had the 
effrontery, after granting the Mississippi as a boundary, to declare that he meant 
the easternmost mouth, or the above wunnavigable waterway. Egremont, while 
accepting it as a boundary, insisted on free navigation by the main channel to the 
sea. Ibid., Mémoire, with Viri to Solar, June 26; Egremont to Bedford, Sept. 7. 
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Spanish plenipotentiary, Grimaldi. Bedford wrote home: “I find 
they are much embarrassed with regard to that court, and very , 
apprehensive of M. Grimaldi being informed of the note they had 
sent about the Mobile and the navigation they have offered us, 
through the River Iberville and the lakes, into the Gulf of Mexico, 
I told them that the navigation as offered by them, was not sufficiently 
satisfactory to us, and would equally give umbrage to the Spaniards, 
as that we expect to have in common with them.” Grimaldi he 
pictured as an arrogant fool, who at the bare mention of the possi- 
bility of the English on the Gulf had “monté sur ses grands 
chevaux ”, and who, despite carte blanche given the king of France 
by his cousin of Spain, might break off the negotiation unless, as 
Choiseul suggested, both France and England humored him." 

As a matter of solid fact, Grimaldi-had the firm backing -of his 
court in his objection. - As early as June 18, 1762, he had ‘rejected 
the idea that the cession of Mobile to England would not harm 
Spanish interests. Promised by France that England could never 
navigate from the little tongue of land that the Iberville River 
boundary gave them, he yielded on that point but not without mis- 
givings.*° The home government sought to avoid even this con- 
cession, and, in its determination to bar the English from the Gulf, 
dug up the old and outworn claims of Spain both to Louisiana and 
Georgia. In return for Spanish recognition of these colonies as 

legitimate settlements, it was proposed that the South Carolina - 
= boundary be extended westward to the Mississippi as the line 
-between the French and English possessions, keeping the area south 
of the line to the Gulf as a neutral zone. It had required a personal 
letter from Louis XV. to Charles III. begging for peace, to secure 
on August 25, 1762, the necessary powers for Grimaldi.“ But while 
yielding to this extent, Spain refused to recognize what Choiseul 
had already offered England, namely, possession of the shore of the 
Gulf of Mexico between Florida and the island of New Orleans. 
France became so impatient at this obstinacy that she offered to 
cede or evacuate all of Louisiana if Spain vould come to a decision 

88 Ibid., Bedford to Egremont, Sept. 12. 

39 Simancas, 1718, 4551, Grimaldi to Wall, June 28; Arch. Aff. Etr., Corr. Pol., 
Espagne, Choiseul to D’Ossun, June 29. 

' 40“ Que esta cession la querian absolutamente los Ingleses segun lo havian 
explicado tambien de palabra al conde de Viry; que les valia á ellos Sta. Lucia que 
les era muy importante, que de no concederla les faltaria la paz . . . .” | Simancas, 
1718, 4551, Grimaldi to Wall, July 13. This boundary was not eee by Wall 
until Sept. 5. Ibid., Wall to Grimaldi, Sept. 5. 


41 Ibid., Minuta ; Louis XV. to Charles IIL, Ang. 9; Arch. “AR. Etr., Corr. 
Pol., Espagne, D’ Ossun to Choiseul, Aug. 2. - i 
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and not force her ally to miss the proffered peace.*? At the same 
time Choiseul offered England a new article, at least new to Spain, 
granting to England the Mississippi boundary with free navigation 
of the river, but, apparently to propitiate Spain, reserving New 
Orleans to France. As he had already conceded this to England 
without consulting Spain, and as Great Britain had already agreed 
to the exclusion of New Orleans from eastern Louisiana, provided 
the right to; navigate the main river were accorded in case the 
Iberville channel proved unnavigable, Choiseul’s double dealing 1s. 
evident. This concession, on the surface wrung from a reluctant 
England, naturally failed to satisfy Grimaldi. _So Choiseul put the 
treaty article before the Spanish government. War and peace hinged 
on Spain’s acceptance, he said. Which did the Spanish government 
want? #8 | ' 

Before Spain’s reply of September 29, 1762, was received, posi- 
tive news of the capitulation of Havana changed the entire com- 
plexion of the negotiation.** It had been thought that this key 
position in the West Indies was impregnable and rumors of English 
success had been scoffed at by Spanish officialdom. England could 
now demand better terms and the elation which swept the nation 
made it difficult for the English peace party to avoid a continuation 
of the war. Spain; stung by this loss, wished to fight on. 

At this juncture France came forward with a definite offer to 
cede Louisiana to Spain. Louis XV. again wrote a personal letter 
to his cousin in which he deplored the loss of Havana and offered 
Louisiana to Spain so that his ally would lose nothing in the peace. 
Louisiana could be used, he explained, to exchange for the restitution 
of Havana or kept to offset the loss of other Spanish territory which 
the English might demand for the return of that port. Choiseul 
instructed the French ambassador, in an accompanying letter, to 
play up the value of Louisiana as a sacrifice worthy of French 

42 Arch. Aff. Etr., Corr. Pol, Espagne, Choiseul to D’Ossun, Sept. 20. 

43 Ibid. l 

t4 Rumors of the capitulation of Havana arrived in Paris on August 27, but 
were not believed. Throughout September the accuracy otf the report was ques- 
tioned in Paris. In Spain the fatal news was not confirmed until Grimaldi for- 
warded a report sent him from London, on October 3. Simancas, 1718, 4551, 
Grimaldi to Wall, Oct. 3. 

45 Arch. Aff. Etr., Corr. Pol., Espagne, Louis XV. to Charles III., Oct. ọ. 
This letter constitutes the “ diplomatic overture’ that Shepherd found to be lacking 
(op. cit, p. 449). Bedford explained to his court that the delay in signing the 
preliminaries was due to the fact that Grimaldi’s plenary powers of August 25 and 


September 29 did not permit him to sign away territory without special orders 
from his government. Shelburne MSS., vol. XH., Bedford to Egremont, Oct. 11. 
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gratitude to Spain for her aid in the war and, by ‘inference, her 
assent to an immediate peace.* 

A decision was soon reached. ‘Spain regarded Florida as the 
least valuable of her possessions and its loss as decidedly less harmful 
than English acquisition of Louisiana with its danger of smuggling 
into Mexico and its threat of an overland advance by: the English 
into that treasure house of overseas Spain.“ Grimaldi-was ordered 
to sign the preliminaries of peace on October 23, 1762, and, at the 
same time, to accept Louisiana as a just recompense for Spanish 
aid in the war. 

On the morning of November 3, 1762, Choiseul, Grimaldi, and 
Bedford signed the preliminaries of peace. All agreed that the 
terms were harsh but that further resistance was futile. On the 
same day, fulfilling his earliet promise, Louis XV. signed the docu- 
ment ceding Louisiana, west of the new British boundary, to Spain. 
The cession was accepted by Grimaldi subject to the approval of his 
court.“ Choiseul on the same day instructed D’Ossun anew to stress - 
the importance of the gift and ordered the commercial chargé, the 
Abbé Beliardi, to initiate propaganda among the Spanish merchants 
with a view of magnifying the generosity of France.” 

News of the gift was received by Charles III. on the evening of 
November To, 1762, as he came in from hunting. At first he said 
that he could not accept such a sacrifice. But, after some persuasion 
“against his own wishes and solely to defer to the desires of the 
King his cousin ”, and because of the good effect it would have on 
the Spanish nation, he agreed to accept. The formal acceptance by 
Charles III. took place three days later, when he signed the act of 
cession in the presence of the French ambassador. The king’s 
attitude thoroughly justified Choiseul’s beau geste. Charles, quite 
moved, cried: “I say, no, no, my cousin is losing altogether. too 

48 Arch. Aff. Etr., Corr. Pol., Espagne, Choiseul to D’Ossun, Oct. 14. 

47 Simancas, 1718, 4551, Minuta of Wall. 

48 Grimaldi’s powers of August 25 conferred the right to sign a treaty that 
excluded the English from the Gulf of Mexico. Grimaldi in the first meetings . 
with Bedford refused to sign preliminaries which included the presence of the 
-English on the Gulf as “an innovation”. The home government approved his 
stand but, pressed hard by France, extended his powers on September ag, and 
authorized him to sign after holding off as long as possible. The additional cession 
required by England for the return of Havana necessitated a néw reference to 
the home government. Wall’s letter of October 23, ordered Grimaldi to sign and 
to accept Louisiana as Spain’s just due. Simancas, 1719, 4552, Wall to Grimaldi. 
Oct. 23. 

19 Ibid, Louis XV. to Charles III., Nov. 3. Grimaldi wrote to his home gov- 
ernment that he had kept France in suspense up to the last minute with the fear 


that Spain would prefer to go on with the war. Ibid., Grimaldi to Wall, Nov. 3. 
60 Arch. Aff. Btr., Corr. Pol., Espagne, Choiseul to D’Ossun, Nov. 3. 
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much; I do net want him to lose anything in addition for my sake, 

and would to heaven I could do yet more for him.” = D’Ossun 
= reported that both the peace and the cession pleased the Spaniards 
but that above all they were delighted with the “. . . unasked ces- 
sion of Louisiana and New Orleans; this démarche, dictated by a 
dexterous policy, will justify to the Spanish nation the part taken 
by His Catholic Majesty in coming to the aid of France ”’."? 

Grimaldi, filled with the idea that he had signed a bad peace but 
had kept a good union, went to Versailles on November 21, 1762, 
and thanked Louis XV. in the name of his king for the cession and 
explained that monarch’s motives in accepting. On the following 
day Louis XV. confirmed his deed of gift, and Charles, when this 
preliminary formality was accomplished, promptly wrote a personal 
letter of thanks couched in polite terms of reluctant assent to such 
a great sacrifice. Almost immediately France laid plans for releasing 
Louisiana to Spain, and French officials and information were 
placed freely at the disposal of her ally.** But Spain moved slowly, 
and 1764 found her still preparing to occupy the colony. Governor 
Antonio de Ulloa finally took possession in March, 1766, but because 
of revolt in 1768, Spanish authority was not definitely established 
until Alejandro Oreilly overawed the local elements of resistance in 
1769. This was a full year after the two powers had originally 
planned to open their war of retaliation against England. 

A study of the intricate diplomacy consummated with the success 
of Oreilly’s military mission leads to certain conclusions concerning 
this important transfer of American territory. That Louisiana had 
not paid dividends to France is quite clear,®* but that it was regarded 
as worse than valueless by both France and Spain is not substantiated 
by the record. France rejected Spanish efforts td acquire the colony 
in 1760 and only the desperate financial and military fortunes of the 
war drove Choiseul to the final step of cession. To justify its loss 
to France he had to treat it as a burden of which it was fortunate 
to be rid. At the same time, to impress Spain with the sincerity of 
French adhesion to the Family Compact, he was forced to magnify 
the importance of Louisiana. A superficial view seems to justify 
regarding Louisiana as simply a compensation for the loss of Florida. 
In reality, the cession was a peace bribe proffered by France in 

51 Simaneas, 1719, 4552, Wall to Grimaldi, Nov. 13, quoted in Shepherd, op. 
cit., p. 451. 

62 Arch. Aff. Etr., Corr. Pol., Espagne, D'Ossun to Choiseul, Nov. 15. 

68 Simancas, 1719, 4552, Grimaldi to Wall, Nov. 24; Charles III. to Louis 
XV., Dec. a2. M. de Vilement entered Spanish service, and numerous Frenchmen, 


including former Governor Kéléric drew up memorials for Spanish use. 
5¢ Cf. Shepherd, op. cit., pp. 439, 452. 
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order to win the consent of the king of Spain to an immediate sign- - 
ing of preliminaries of a peace that promised alt that France could 
hope for under the circumstances. The little| island of St. Lucia 
was the pivotal point of the peace. To secure it Choiseul was willing 
to give up Louisiana east of the Mississippi despite solemn promises 
to Spain that Canada would not be allowed to extend to the Gulf of 
Mexico; without it he was willing to continue] the war. Louisiana 
„was viewed as not too great a price to pay for the return of the 
sugar islands, St. Lucia, and the continuance of a close alliance 
between the two Bourbon courts. The cession was given all the 
appearance of an impulsive, generous, even quixotic gesture, but it 
was a calculated move of selfish national policy, carefully staged by 
a statesman intent on deriving every ounce of advantage for his, 
own country. - : 

RTHUR S. AITON. 


The University of Michigan. oo | 
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CONNECTICUT TAXATION AND PARLIAMENTARY AID 
PRECEDING THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


THERE is no denying the validity of the traditional point of view 
that the chief cause of the growing opposition of the colonials to 
the imperial administration during the decade preceding the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary War arose through plans of taxation and fears 
of these plans. Speaking of the situation in 1764, Professor Chan- 
ning, in his History of the Untted States, says, “ The Americans felt 
that they were already overburdened with taxations”’.+ “ This Col- > 
ony”, complained Jared Ingersoll of Connecticut in 1765, “is 
Eighty Thousand Pounds in Debt, Arrears of Taxes, that cannot 
be collected, by Reason of the Poverty of those on whom they are 
laid.” ? Without seeking to generalize regarding the financial his- 
tory of the American colonies, it is the purpose of this paper to 
examine the nature of the burdens that the colony of Connecticut 
was obliged to carry in the ’sixties and ‘seventies as the result of 
extraordinary efforts put forth in the course of the Seven Years’ 
War. That struggle, as is well known, not only added enormously 
to the public debt of Great Britain but placed on the shoulders of 
Englishmen almost unprecedented burdens in providing funds for 
the equipment of their own naval and military forces, the subsidizing 
of the armies of Prussia and the colonial forces in America during 
the war, and in maintaining the public credit at the conclusion of 
hostilities. | 

The war had its immediate origin, so far as the English speaking 
people are concerned, in the Ohio Valley region and was begun by 
colonials. For over a century they had sought to be relieved of the 
pressure of the French and their Indian allies and the constant 
menace to the frontier settlements. Without doubt, they had more 
at stake than any other portion of the empire so far as the success 
or failure of the war in America was concerned. Nevertheless, the 
government of Great Britain, first under the guidance of Newcastle 
and later under the masterful Pitt, determined, in the face of re- 
verses, to whet the zeal of the plantations in this decisive struggle 
in North America by offering to furnish ammunition, tents, and 
subsistence to the troops raised by the colonies.* Pitt later went so 


1 Edward Channing, A History of the United States, IIT. 32. l 
2 Mr. Ingersoli's Letters relating to the Stamp-Act (New Haven, 1766), p. 44. 
3In 1746, during the preceding war, the General Assembly of Connecticut 
voted that the governor be desired with the advice of the Committee of War to take 
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far as to agree not only to provide arms, in addition to the above, but 
to recommend strongly to Parliament’ appropriations for the clothing 
and pay of the colonial line* The colonies responded to this ‘policy 
with the result that by 1759 New Hampshire had in the field 1000 
men; Massachusetts, 6500; Rhode Island, 1000; Connecticut, 5000; 
New York, 2680; New Jersey, 1000; Pennsylvania, 3000; and Vir- 
ginia, 1200—according to information furnished by General Amherst, 
upon the basis of which parliamentary grants; were made for that 
year.” In the eyes of the men of that period, the fitting out of these 
‘troops and their maintenance in the field was a matter of no slight - 

expense. According to a report of the Board of Trade made in 
1765, the colonies during the war together spent £2,515,038, of which 
£760,435 remained unpaid at the time of the report. Of this sum, 
Connecticut is credited with, having expended £250,000 sterling.® 

From the year 1755, when military preparations were begun, to 

‘1761, the year of the cessation of hostilities in America, Connecticut, 

in order to meet her extraordinary expenses, issued some £264,500 
‘in bills of credit bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. and 
running for periods of from two to four years which, with interest 
charges that amounted to £62,700, obligated the colony to the extent 
of £327,200; further, from 1761 to 1765 she issued £82,000 in bills 
of credit carrying interest charges of £18,650, Thus the sum total 
of these issues with interest amounted to £427,850.". To arrange | 
for the calling in of these bills of credit upon| maturity the General 
Assembly up to March, 1764, provided for the raising of £400,000 
in taxes. The amounts varied from a two penny tax granted in 
1755, to be collected in August, 1756, for raising £5000, to two 
measures for obtaining from His Majesty’s paymaster-general wages die to the 
officers and soldiers raised. for the Canadian expedition. | In the following year the 
governor was directed. to make proper drafts on this officer for the commissary’s 
expenses for clothing and arms. Although Hollister, in ihis History of Connecticut 
(I. 409), when referring to the colony’s petition -for reimbursement on account of 
the Cape Breton expedition says, “ Her prayer was disr ded, and she submitted 
to the loss in silence ”, the money was after some delay; paid to the colonial agent, 
Dr. Benjamin Avery, and was duly transmitted by bills of exchange as was the 
reimbursement for the expenses in the proposed. expedition of 1746. Public Records 
of the Colony of Connecticut, C. J. Hoadley, ed., X. 493] 537, 546. 

4 For these letters, see E. B. O’Callaghan, Docu s relative to the Colonial 
History of the State of New York, VII. 216, 340, 351. 

5C. O. 323: 19. Other ‘colonies, of course, ered services and in 1757 
Parliament appropriated the sum of £50,000 as compensation to Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina for services. 

8 C. O. 323: 19. Conn. Col. Rec., XI. ror. Tok her soldiers in the field, 
Connecticut paid them at the rate of £1 16s. per month) counting twenty-eight days 
to the month. Ibid., XT. 94. F 

= TThe following are the issues with interest charges. These are in terms of 
lawful money, or in relation to sterling as six is to four land one-half: 
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levies voted in March, 1760, amounting to £75,000, part of which 
was to be collected in December, 1761, and the remainder in De- 
cember, 1764. The last levy connected with the war finances, a one 
and three-fourths penny tax to raise £8750, was voted in 1764, to 
be collected December, 1767.8 

These figures, expressed in terms of “lawful money ”, indicate 
a formidable increase in the taxation of the people of Connecticut, 
for the ordinary annual expenses of the colonial establishment, ac- 
cording to Governor Trumbull in 1774, were only about £4000 
sterling——excluding the schools. A penny tax would produce £5000 
in the sixties; in 1756 Governor Fitch gave the revenue of the colony 
by direct taxation, which was practically the only revenue the govern- 








T (cont'd) ; 
Sum Date of Issue Date Payable Interest 
£ £ 
7,500 Jan., 1755 May, 1758 1,250 
30,000 Aug., 1755 Aug., 1760 7,500 
12,000 Oct, 1755 Apr., 1760 2,700 
30,000 Mar., 1758 May, 1762 6,250 
20,000 Feb., 1759 May, 1763 4,250 
40,000 Mar., 1759 Mar., 1764 10,000 
19,000 May, .1759 May, 1763 2,000 
70,000 Mar., 1760 Mar., 1765 17,500 
45,000 Mar., 1761 : Mar., 1766 11,250 
65,000 Mar., 1762 Mar., 1767 16,250 
10,000 May, 1763, May, 1765 1,000 
7,000 Mar., 1764 Mar., 1768 1,400 
346,500 81,350 


Connecticut Archives, MSS., Finance and Currency, 1764-1774, V. 5. Conn. Col. 
Rec., XII. 339. 

8 The following statement of “Funds Appropriated” was drawn up by a 
committee appointed by the General Assembly in 1764. 


Tax Date for levying Amount to be raised 
d, £ 
2 Aug., 1757 5,000 
3 and 4 Aug., 1759 and Apr., 1760 35,000 
3 Aug., 1759 15,000 
8 Dec., 1761 i 40,000. 
5 Dec., 1762 25,000 
10 Dec., 1763 50,000 
alg Dec., 1762 6,250 
6 and 9 Dec, 1761 and Dec., 1764 75,000 
s and 7 Dec., 1763 and Dec., r765 60,000 
6 and 8 Dec., 1764 and Dec., 1766 70,000 
2 o Dec., 1764 10,000 
1H Dec., 1767 8,750 


Conn. Arch., Finance and Currency, V. s. The reader should bear in mind that 
these sums represent the amounts of the levies and not the amounts actually col- 
lected, as will be made clear in the course of this paper. 
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ment had, to be £4000 sterling. In other words, the annual penny 
tax under ordinary circumstances sufficed to meet the needs of gov- 
ernment,1° while for the year 1763 taxation amounting to fifteen 
pence “on the pound on polls and rateable estate” was provided for 
by the legislature in a levy of ten pence granted in March, 1760, and 
one of five pence in March, 1761. For the! year 1764 three levies _ 
fell due, of nine pence, granted in March, 1760, six pence in March, 
1762, and two pence in. May, 1763. i 

In the light of the nècessities of the government and its conse- 
quent great demands upon the people it might be thought that the 
finances of the colony would have become demoralized as they were 
in the course of King George’s War and later during the crisis of 
the ‘Revolution. It -is, therefore, surprising | to discover that Con- 
necticut was able by the end of 1763, the year that witnessed the 
Peace of Paris, not only to discharge all but £82,000 of the total of 
£346,500 in bills of credit issued from 1755) to that date," but, in 
addition, to meet her other extraordinary war charges which, to- 
gether with the above necessitated taxes amounting to £410,932 7s. 
244d. in terms of lawful money for this same period, according to 
the treasury records of the colony? and which by the end of 1765 

9 Conn. Col. Rec., X. 624, XIV. soo. For the distinction between sterling and 
lawful money, see note by C. M. Andrews, Current Lawful Money of New England, 
Am. Hist. Rev., XXIV. 73—77; gee also Jared iaat Papers, F. B. Dexter, ed., 
p. 223, note. ' 


20 Ingersoll said that £4000 equaled the “ penny 
p. 49, note *, | 
| 





rate”, Ingersoll’s Letters,. 


11 C. O. 323: 

12 See the an Book of Joseph Talcott, Treasurer, MS., Connecticit State 
Library. The following figures taken from this and co npiled give concisely a view 
of Connecticut taxation from 1755 to 1765, which, of course, includes those rates 
laid for the purpose of calling in at maturity the bills ofj credit as well as those laid 
to meet the various other contingencies of the war-time, government : 


Date of Tax Levy Rate on the Pound Amount Raised 
d. £ s. d. - 
1755 | 4 22,325 4 I 
1756 5 29,567 17 9% 
1757 8 47, 66 15 7%, 
1757 I 8,935 2 % 
1758 12% ~ ' 78,895 § 7 
1759 13 77,082 r 634 
1760 10 59,494 19 3 
s 1761 10 ` 61,043 — 10% 
1762 o 53 i 35,9. I 9 3 
1763 6 l 38,244 9 1144 
1764 8 50,895 5 14 
1765 I 6,401 9 3 
9 75 


Total 6. 


r 
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totaled £516,473 9s. 744d. She also during these years placed her 
financial system upon a firm basis. For it should be made clear 
that at the beginning of the war her finances were still demoralized 
as the result of repudiating the face value of her currency when 
calling in her new tenor bills with a valuation of fourteen shillings 
and seven pence, and her old tenor bills with a valuation of fifty-one 
shillings,-as the equivalent of the Spanish milled dollar instead of 
the proclamation or lawful valuation of six shillings to the dollar. 
In contrast to this, her bills of credit issued in the course of the 
French and Indian War were redeemed at face value. A committee 
of the General Assembly asserted in 1764 “that their value has 
remained invariable, permanent, and stable”. Connecticut, in fact, 
had so buttressed her credit during these years that when at a later 
period it was determined to put forth further issues.of paper bills 
she kept them on a Jawful money basis although the issue of the year 
1770 carried interest of only two and one-half per cent. in contrast 
to five per cent. on the issues from 1755 to 1764 inclusive—a rate of 
interest incidentally Jess than that paid on British consols, which. 
of course, are not to be corifused with paper money,’ while the 
issues of 1771, 1773, and 1774, each running for a period of two 
years, were without interest. All this she did in the course of the 
war in spite of the fact that practically one-fifth of her man power 
between the ages of sixteen and forty-five years was under arms 
from the year 1757 onward, and thus not only was out of productive 
activity but also exempt from taxes.*4 l 

The explanation of this extraordinary record on the part of 
Connecticut undoubtedly lies in certain unusual factors which pro- 
foundly affected the local situation. First among these, perhaps, 
was the fact that one of the war centers was along the borders of 
the neighboring province of New York and consequently Connecti- 

‘In these Services, from the Year 1755 to the Year 1762 inclusive, the Ex- 
pences of the Colony over and above the parliamentary Grants (which have been 
received with the most sensible and humble Gratitude) amounts to upwards of four 
hundred thousand Pounds; the large Arrears of .which Sum will remain a heavy 
distressing Burden upon the People for many Years to come.” Thomas Fitch, 
Reasons why the British Colonies, in America, should not be charged with Internal 
Taxes, by Authority of Parliament (New Haven, 1764), pp. 31—32. 


13 In 1751 the rate of interest on the consolidated debt was placed at three 
per cent. ; 


14 Conn. Col. Rec., XK. 424; XII. 339, 667-668; XIII. 300; XIV. 499; Henry 
Bronson, A Historical Account of Connecticut Currency, New Haven Colony His- 
torical Society, Papers, vol. L, ch. IV. 
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cut beef, pork, wheat, flour, and other av needed by the 
army contractors for the supply of the troops sold at greatly en- 
hanced prices for specie.® Further, a large! proportion of the ex- 
penditures made by the colony itself during |the war was in favor 
of her own people in the form not only of wages for military service 
which were, it was stated, fifty per cent. higher than the wages of. 
regular troops in the British army,'* but also in the form of various 
military supplies that could be furnished locally, for which repayment 
was made by the British government. It should be appreciated, 
moreover, that, unlike the pay received during the Revolutionary 
War, compensation was not in depreciated paper currency but her 
soldiers, merchants, shippers, and farmers got their rewards either 
in specie or in that which ultimately could be exchanged for specie 
when the bills of credit which the colony issu ld were called in at the 
time of maturity.” Connecticut Eo the war years 
floated on the crest of a wave of prosperity. |Thére is a remarkable 
absence of complaint against unreasonable taxes, although the people, 
it would appear from the records, were paying during some years 
twenty-six times as much money in the fo | of taxes as was col- 
lected before the beginning of hostilities. Indeed, due to abate- 
ments in the rates for the years 1751 and 1752, only one penny on 
the pound in new tenor currency had been demanded, which 
equaled less than a halfpenny in lawful money and less than 
one-third of a penny in sterling.” In short, from 1755 to 1764, 
money was plentiful and easy to find for taxes, especially since 
these could be paid in bills of credit large quantities of which had 
been placed in circulation during the later years of the war. These 
bills of credit with which taxes were paid were not a legal tender. 
One was not able to go, therefore, to the treasurer of the colony at 
any time and present them for redemption ini specie, securing upon 
request for six shillings a Spanish milled dollar, or for thirty-six 
shillings a moidore, or for forty-eight shillings a half Johannes— 
this was the specie which at that period found its way into the 
colony. In other words, only upon maturity were both the interest 
and principal paid in hard money or the equivalent in bills of ex- 
18 The Board of Trade was informed in 1757 that | Mr. Kilby, the army con- 
tractor in America, found the price of wheat when he began buying, advance fifty 
per cent., from three to four shillings and sixpence per bushel. William Snell and 
Co. to the Board of Trade, May 13, 1757, C. O. 323: 31. “Your Information of 
_ Fleur being 8/6 a Phila. is fals. it has not been under 9/6 per C. is now 10/6 and 
rising there”, wrote G. G. Beekman to Samuel Fowler, Jan. 10, 1757, from New 
York. Beekman Letter Book, 1752-1770, MS., New York Historical Society. 


18 Conn. Col. Rec., X. 475, 600. | 
17 Ibid., X. 65, 128-129. 
| 
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change, provided funds were at hand for calling them in, which 
generally was the case.1® It is important to keep this fact in mind, 
for it is difficult to believe that any such quantity of paper as was 
issued by Connecticut could have circulated in the late “fifties and 
early ’sixties, without having its relationship to sterling or to hard 
money affected in the course of business affairs. Indeed, the tend- 
ency to discount this paper in ordinary transactions, where specie or 
bills of exchange in terms of sterling were involved, was almost 
inevitable, if the bills of credit still had some years to run before the 
date of maturity, in spite of the fact that the issues of the war 
period carried interest at five per cent.1® In fact, by 1760, those 
of the colony were passing at a ratio of seven shillings to three of 
sterling’ or its equivalent, in place of the lawful money rate of six 
shillings to four shillings and sixpence. There was doubtless a care- 
ful distinction made at this period in business transactions between 
“lawful money” and “current lawful money” and it-was in the 
latter that taxes were paid.*° This may help to explain how it was | 
that the taxpayers could be expected to pay into the Connecticut 
treasury during the later years of the war sums that were apparently 
ten times the amount of the ordinary levies in time ‘of peace, as, 
for example, the sum of £78,895 in 1758; of £77,082 in 1759; of 
£59,494 in 1760; of £61,043 in 1761; of £35,921 in 1762; of £38,244 

18 However, Robert Livingston, of Livingston Manor, New York, in possession 
of £13,112 16s. 6d. in Connecticut bills of credit tendered them to the treasurer of. 
the colony who was unable to redeem them. As a result he petitioned the assembly, 
August 10, 1768, for their equivalent in specie. It was agreed by that body in 
January, 1769, that upon the return of the bills he would be allowed five per cent. 
interest until the treasurer notified him of his ability to make payment. This 
interest, of course, was in addition to the interest that he was entitled to receive 
for the legal period of the life of the bills. Conn. Arch., Finance and Currency, 
V. 21. 

19 One need only bear in mind the decline in face value of the Liberty Bonds 
of the United States at the close of the World War to appreciate the likelihood of 
this depreciation. That the value of these bills became enhanced at times above 
the face value as the time approached for redeeming them with interest is quite 
consistent with the fact of their general depreciation. See Henry Bronson, A His- 
torical Account of Connecticut Currency, New Haven Col. Hist. Soc., Papers, I. 83. 

20 The figures occur in the writer’s notes drawn from some forgotten source. 
This would seem to offer an explanation of the rather puzzling comment made in 
1760 by the eminent Connecticut lawyer, Jared Ingersoll, on the decision rendered in 
the case of Dering ws. Packer by the privy council when that august body decreed 
that the term “currency lawful money of New England” did not mean the bills of 
credit of any colony but was silver or its equivalent. “ Perhaps they were mistaken 
in that matter”, he declared, “not being acquainted with the Currency and Under- 
standing of the people in N. England, and the Deft not well prepared to shew that 
matter.” Jared Ingersoll Papers, p. 240, note *. For a discussion of this point, 
see C. M. Andrews, Current Lawful Money of New England, Am. Hist. Rev, XXIV. 
73777. : i 
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in 1763; of £50,895 in 1764, as against a sim equal to less than 
£7000 for the year 1773. 

Without discrediting in the slightest degree the splendid Sows 
made by Connecticut in her war efforts to furnish men, money, food 
supplies, and other material, in comparison with that of some of the 
other colonies, it may be suggested that even when the public burdens 
of her people were greatest in the form of ‘ation during the years 
from 1758 to 1761 inclusive, they did sigs the proportion 
of those carried by the people of England even in time of. peace. 


` 


There are, of course, certain problems which enter into estima- 


tions and comparisons of such burdens that must be taken into 
account by the student who desires to arrivejat a satisfactory con- 
clusion in these matters. There is the problém of determining in- 
come or wealth-producing capacity under given circumstances of 


one group as against another; the problem of placing on a basis ~ 


adapted to comparison the systems of rating and collection in matters 
. of direct taxation, with full knowledge regarding the local applica- 
tion of general taxation principles and specific measures of taxation; 
the problem of comparing the onus of indirect taxation as between 
groups and, in connection with this, that espécially elusive problem 
of the incidence of taxation in the course of international trade more 
particularly as it arises when commodities that have been exported 
from the country in question are submitted to clistom duties and other 
levies abroad or when foreign produced commodities ‘received in 
exchange for the former are, previous to their shipment, submitted 
to various forms of public exaction. The colonials of wealth, at 
least, undoubtedly contributed generously to the British exchequer 
in the purchase of commodities from the mother country, the pro- 
duction of which had been by various processes| submitted to taxation,” 
although it is not to be suggested that in all cases this transfer of the 
tax to the consumer was possible.” For it is well recognized by 


21 For example, it probably was difficult to transfer to the Connecticut con- 


sumer the tax on many lines of English hardware, such ds nails, the most important 
iron export from the mother country to her colonies. |Connecticut was active in 


the production of this article and of other articles made from her iron; she even’ 
manufactured excellent steel during the period preceding the Revolution in spite - 


of the restrictive act of 1750. Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia were still 
more active. English nails had, therefore, to area apparently under disad- 
vantages with those locally produced. The ironmaster, Joshua Gee, testified before 
a parliamentary committee in 1738 that the wood and ore for producing a ton of 
pig iron in England cost from thirty to forty shillings, while the same materials in 
most parts of America could be had for little or nothing.| He also presented figures 
to prove that labor in America was two-thirds cheaper and that provisions were in 
general cheaper. Added to these items would be the | cost of transportation of 
English iron across the Atlantic with other incidental charges. Testimony taken 
before a Committee of the House of Commons in 1738 |regarding the Iron Trade. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Penn. MSS., miscellaneous, Tron, doc. 45. 


t 
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students of public finance that in the course of international trade 
which tends to assume the form of barter the law of supply and 
demand operates to govern the factor of the incidence of a tax on 
conunodities which under certain conditions will fall upon the con- 
sumer and under other conditions upon the producer’ or distributor. 
As it is not the province of this paper to examine this important but 
dificult aspect of British imperial finance, it will be necessary to keep 
in mind in the discussion to follow that no attempt has been made to 
‘estimate the extent of contribution that the Connecticut people un- 
doubtedly made to the English exchequer by the indirect process, but 
only to analyze the nature of the contributions which they made to 
their own colonial treasury. 

Various calculations as to the amount of taxes paid by English- 
men in the middle of the eighteenth century have come down to us. 
The statements of some writers place these at unbelievable heights.?* 
Others, however, attempted to approach the subject with caution and 
one, in his Calculations of Taxes for a Family of Each Rank, De- 
gree, or Class for one Year, to the Rt. Hon. Wiliam Pitt, published 
in 1756, sought to show that a laborer receiving five shillings a week. 
or thirteen pounds a year, would pay only fifteen shillings and ten- 
pence in taxes or at the rate of fourteen pence on the pound in 
terms of sterling, although on the higher incomes with land taxed 
at four shillings on the pound, between one-third and one-fourth 
of the entire income would be taken when the various taxes were 
paid. More specifically, a gentleman with land which brought in 
an income of £1000 would pay a total of £336 135. in taxes and 
one with land that brought in £100 would pay but £30 16s. Another 
writer, even more conservative in his estimates, placed the tax rate 
of the husbandman or laborer in time of peace at fifteen pence on 
the pound sterling while that of the wealthy landowner, with -an 
income of £1000 from his land, at four shillings and ninepence on 
the pound.?3 | 

During the fiscal year 1749-1750, with. taxation still at a war 
level although subsequent to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, there was 
raised in Great Britain for public purposes the sum of £9,083,540, 
by various imposts direct and indirect.** This represents a per 

22 It was asserted by one writer at an earlier period “that three-fifths of every 
man’s income who lives up to his Estate is actually paid in taxes to the support of 
government ”, and that manufacturers and laborers paid fourteen shillings in taxes 
out of every twenty shillings they gained by their industry. Joseph Massie, Cal- 
culations of Taxes for a Family of Each Rank, Degree, or Class for one Year to 
the Rt. Hon. William Pitt (London, 1756), p. ro. 

28 Ibid., pp.- 12-18. Cf. also The Proposal Commonly Called Sir Matthew 


Decker’s Scheme for One General Tax spon Houses Laid Open (1757), pp. 121-122. 
24 Treasury Accounts, P.R.O., T. 30: 11. 
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capita levy of twenty-one shillings, counting ithe. total population .of 
England, Wales, and Scotland at 8,500,000 people. In Connecticut - 
the taxes raised at any period from 1750 to 1755 did not exceed a 
penny and a farthing lawful money or threejand three-fourths far- 
things sterling, ‘which did not bring in a total beyond £4000 sterling 
a year2® In 1751, 1752, and 1754 the rate did not run higher than 
three farthings on the pound, bringing in, it appears, not more than 
£2400 sterling. This divided among a population in 1750 of proba- 
`- bly not less:than 100,000 white people *¢ would indicate a tax burden - 
that averaged for each individual, excluding blacks and Indians, five 
and three-fourths pence.” ‘The comparison, moreover, does not take 
into account local rates which in some parts|of England, owing to 
extensive poor “relief, were fantastically high.?® When taxation 
' reached its highest point in Connecticut in| 1758 during the war 
period, there was raised in the colony the sum of £78,895 6s. 7d. 
lawful money * which, with a population estimated at 137,133, would 
give a per capita tax of eleven,shillings and sixpence or in terms of 
sterling, seven shillings and ninepence for that year. During the 
years immediately preceding the American Revolution it dropped to a 
‘per capita level of seven pence and two farthi gs sterling ds against a 
 -per.capita tax in England which could not have been less than twenty 
shillings with taxation rising to ten million pounds by the time of 
the outbreak of the American Revolution.” | With respect to Con- ` 
necticut, it should be further added that a ve substantial proportion 
of the taxes levied in the course of the French and Indian War was 
not paid into the treasury at the time specified. In 1765 the arrears 
in taxes amounted to £80,000 for the period from 1755 to -that 
year ;** in 1769 over £45,000 still remained to be collected on the 
25 Conn. Col. Rec., X. 65, 128-129; 197, 318, 644. l 
28 In 1756 the population of the colony was‘ given at 126,975, not counting - 
blacks and Indians. Ibid., X. 618. 
27 This of course relates to taxes on polls and rateable estate, which, however, 
was practically the only basis of taxation in Connecticut. Ibid., XIV. 500. There 


was an excise on liquors which went to the support af the local schools (Conn. 
Col, Rec., XII. 463), and import and tonnage duties which in the case of the port 
of New Haven amounted to £728 3s. 134d. for the pediod from 1759 to 1768. 
Account Book of Joseph Talcott, p. 6. 

28 One Abraham Spooner, in testifying before a parliamentary committee in 
1730, declared that at Dudley in Worcestershire the poor, rates had risen from some 
two-or three shillings on the pound to eight shillings. [Hist. Soc. of Penn., Penn. ` 
MSS., misc., doc. 45, Committee Report of the House! of Commons on the Iron 
Industry.. I find in 1735 a tate of two farthings on |the pound raised at New 
Haven for defraying the charges of the year. This is probably typical. Town 
Records, MSS. (1735), P. 439. 

28 Account Book of Joseph Talcott. 

80 Stephen Dowell, A History of Taxation and Taxes in England, II. 1a9—163. 

81 IngersolPs Letiers, p. 44. 
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levies referred to. Indeed, some of these arrears were not paid by 
the defaulting towns until as late as 1780." 

What, therefore, is the explantion of Connecticut’s solvency and 
splendid financial showing in the face of the default in taxes on 
the part of the towns? 

The key to the taxation situation in the colony during this period 
undoubtedly lies in a study of its relationship to parliamentary reim- 
bursement for expenses incurred in the prosecution of the war. 
From 1757 to 1763 the British Parliament made a series of grants, 
in all amounting to over £1,150,000, as compensation to the American 
colonies for war expenditures upon the basis of the recommendations 
of the ministry. Provision for the first of these grants was made 
in 1756 when Parliament authorized the appropriation of a sum not 
to exceed £115,000, to be distributed to the colonies of New England, 
New York, and New Jersey, as a reward for past services and an 
encouragement to the colonials to continue their exertions with vigor. 
Of this sum Connecticut received £26,000, of which £24,828 tos. Id. 
in gold and silver Spanish and Portuguese coins were packed in 
twenty-three chests and eighteen bags and sent to the colony, the 
remainder having been disbursed in the payment of fees at the 
exchequer and treasury and for insurance, cartage, freight, and other 
charges incidental. to the shipping of specie. In 1757 Parliament 
voted direct compensation to Connecticut and Massachusetts, the 
former receiving £13,736 17s. 7d., one-half of which was forwarded 
to America in seven chests containing gold and silver,” and in 1759 
the General Assembly authorized its agent, Jared Ingersoll, to send 
to the colony £15,000 sterling of the sum granted the previous year 
by Parliament.** : 

In 1759 the colony seems to have come to the conclusion, on ac- 
count of the enhanced price of foreign coins in England and the 
increased demand for bills of exchange, that it was more advan- 
tageous to keep the funds received for reimbursement in some 
London bank rather than go to the expense of transporting the specie 
to America. As a result, in that year the General Assembly author- 


32 See the Account Book of John Lawrence, MS., Conn. State Library. See 


further the author’s study entitled, Taxation of the Connecticut Towns, 1750-1775, - 


in Essays in Colonial History, presented to Charles McLean Andrews (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1931). 

38 29 George II, c. 29; 31 George Il., c. 33. Conn. Col. Rec., X. 547-548. 
© The writer’s Jared Ingersoll, p. 72. Conn. Arch., Finance and Currency, IV. 229. 

34 Conn. Col. Rec., XI. 345. The remainder was to be put in some safe bank 
in England. Of'the remaining funds, £2000 sterling was to be sold for the full 
value thereof in gold, silver, or bills of credit of this colony emitted by act of the 
assembly in March, 1758. i 
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ized the sale of £22,000 sterling of the amo int retained in, England 
. to those willing to pay the. highest price for the bills of exchange 
drawn against these funds; in 1761, £34,000 was sold; in 1762, 
£35,000; and in 1765 the money received for the services rendered in 
1761. From March 15, 1759, to July 28, 1765, bills of exchange 
amounting to £172,467-10s. 8d. sterling wete drawn by Governor 
Fitch against the Conneeticut funds on deposit in London.** In 
December, 1765, there still remained on reserve in the hands of 
Richard Jackson, the colony’s agent in England, the sum of £9263, 
while in the spring of 1767 bills of exchange were sold by the colony 
against funds in London amounting to £10,656 6s. 334d. lawful 
money. In other words, adding to the sums disposed of in form 
of bills of exchange, the funds brought to the colony in form of 
specie gives a total of £237,591 3s. 2d. sterling or £316,788 4s.. 224d. 
lawful money drawn by Connecticut from England without including 
the fees paid at the exchequer and treasury offices. . | 
In the solicitation of these funds a factor enters which, in so far 
as it operated, was ‘distinctly beneficial to’ Connecticut. That factor 
is the distinction referred to above between /‘ lawful money” arid 
“current lawful money”. It has been stated that Connecticut in 
order to meet its extraordinary war expenditures issued bills of 
credit which although not legally a tender, in| practice circulated as 
“current lawful money ” and ultimately were returned to the govern- 
ment in the form of taxes, or exchanged at the proclamation rate 
‘ for hard money or for bills of exchange on England. In so far as 
the value of these bills was less than their actual face value for the 
purposes of tax payments, just so far did Connecticut benefit in the 
receipt of these parliamentary aids which were!in sterling and based 
upon a fixed relationship to “lawful money ” ivalues in contrast to 
“current lawful money” values. If one were to assume that. the 
value of the bills of credit in the course of the war ‘declined from 
a ratio of six shillings to four shillings and sixpence sterling, the 
lawful money exchange rate, to a ratio of six shillings to three shil- 
lings sterling the difference would be as follows : £100,000 sterling 
85 Conn. Col. Rec., XI. 346, 490-491; XII. 61; Fitch, Papers, Conn. Hist. Soc., 
Collections, XVIII. 353. . 
36 In the Account Book of Joseph Talcott are found on page 4 the following 
items : | | 
1766/7 To bills emitted March 1764 for bills of 


exchange | £428.16.11 
. l 1 £ 57.16. 6 


lt ees 

| £486.13.5 
To Rec'd in hard money for Bills of Exchange | £10,169,12.103%4 
í 
| 
| 
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amounted to £133,333 lawful money, and to £200,000 current lawful - 
money. Yet the agent of the colony in seeking reimbursement for 
an expenditure on the part of the colony of £200,000 demanded 
£150,000 sterling, that is, the sterling equivalent of lawful money, 
‘which would be one-third more than the actual exchange value,” 
in the ordinary course of business in Connecticut. 

Without unduly emphasizing the significance of the above figures 
it is a fact that the financial support given by England to Connecticut 
was so generous as to lead to the conclusion that for every pound 
actually paid by-the people of Connecticut in the way of taxes during 
the course of the war, the people of England made a gift to the 
colony of an equal amount. It may also be pointed out that when 
in the year 1763, the outstanding certificates of indebtedness of the 
colony reached their widest circulation they amounted only to £250,000 
lawful money,’ which was actually £66,788 4s. 224d. lawful money 
less than the total amount received from England. What this liberal 
financial assistance meant in the way of relief to the Connecticut 
taxpayer can be easily appreciated. The full extent of the benefit 
is so extraordinary as to make almost incredible the furious anti- 
ministerial agitation stirred up in that colony, as well as in other 
colonies, during the very period when these benefits were enjoyed 
at the expense of the English taxpayer. Because of these grants 
from England the Connecticut taxpayer found, doubtless somewhat — 
- to his surprise, that from 1760 onward until practically the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary War, there was being lifted from his back 
much of the load of taxation that the General Assembly had saddled 
upon him for the calling in and sinking of the bills of credit. In 
1761 a rate of but ten pence on the pound was levied, whereas at 
the time of issuing the bills of credit maturing in that year a rate of 
eight pence and another of six pence had been authorized. In 1762 
but five pence and three farthings on the pound was levied, although 
a tax of five pence and another of two pence and one farthing had 
been authorized; in 1763 but six pence on the pound was levied al- 
though a tax of ten pence and another of five pence had been au- 
thorized; in 1764 but eight pence on the pound was levied although 
a tax of nine pence and another of six pence had been authorized; 
in 1765 but one penny on the pound was levied although a tax of 
seven pence had been authorized; in 1766 there was no levy, al- 
though a tax of eight pence on the pound had. been authorized, nor 
were there levies of taxes for the years 1767, 1768, 1769. In 1770 


87 Conn. Col, Rec., XII. 339. 
38 Conn. Arch., Finance and Currency, V. 5. 
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‘a levy of two pence on the: pound fell due on December 31 ® and 
then until the outbreak. of the war there were annual levies of one . 
pence or two pence on the pound. But, to analyze this situation more 
carefully—in 1764 there were still outstanding as evidence of the 
colony’s indebtedness the emissions of March, 1762, amounting to 
£65,000, to be called in no later than March, 1767; that of May, 
1763, to be called in no later than May, 1765, and amounting to ` 
£10,000; and that of March, 1764, amounting to £7000, to be called 
in no later. than March, 1768. At the October session of thé assem- 
bly of the year first mentioned, the deputies made an attempt to 
abate two-thirds of a tax of six pence on the pound, amounting to © 
£30,000, due the last day of December, a and one-half of a tax 
of eight pence, amounting to £40,000, due the last day of December, 
1766. This tax-reduction measure failed in the upper house al- 
though, as was made clear, but eight pence jwas actually levied on, 
the pound in place of a total of fifteen pence provided for by law. ` 
There came out in the discussion the important information that the 
colony had on hand enough money to cover these tax reductions and _ 
the deputies naturally preferred to draw upon this rather than submit 
their constituents to the levy.*° In the May session of the year © 
1765, the popular branch continued to fight. When the upper ` 
chamber demanded a tax of two pence to be collected the first day — 
of the following December and one of a penny to be collected in 
May, 1769, “ to meet emissions of bills ”, they held to'a penny levy— 
which was never collected. They negatived the further bill providing 
for a tax of one and one-half pence to be collected, the last day of 
the following December. From May, 17) 5, to May, 1769, a 
period of four years, there is silence in the records as to all matters 
pertaining to the levying of taxes, except that in 1767 the assembly 
took up the question of the collection of back taxes *? and the as- 
sessors made up their annual lists. as required by the law. In the 
spring of 1769 another unsuccessful attempt was made to persuade 
the deputies to agree to a levy, this time of one and one-half pence, 
and in the October session still another equally unsuccessful to 
accept a levy of a penny.*? In this contest| the upper house was 
probably thinking in terms of sound public finance, remembering the 
obligations imposed on the colony by the patliamentary statute of 
1751; the lower, in terms of immunity from! taxation and the ad- 

80 Ibid., TV. 224, 226, 235, 383, 393. ' 

40 Ibid., V. 8. 

+1 Ibid., V. 72. , | 

-42 Conn. Col. Rec., XII. 560~561. . 

48 Conn. Arch., Finance and Currency, V. 24, 27. | 
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vantages of an expanded currency in the form of outstanding bills 
of credit. The year following, a tax of two pence on the pound was 
voted, to be collected the last day of December, 1771, for the purpose 
of calling in £10,000 in bills of credit, and a tax of two pence on the 
pound “for the payment of debts, etc. due from this Colony”. In 
1771 a tax of one penny was voted, one-half to be paid in December, 
1772, and one-half in September, 1773.** 

The significance of this struggle lies not only in its demonstration 
of the fact that Connecticut had practically freed herself from debt 
by the year 1765, the year of the Stamp Act crisis, but more im- 
portant still is the disclosure of Connecticut’s determination to guard, 
as a profound official secret, the existence of financial resources so 
large as-to make it possible not only to refrain from making a num- 
ber of the tax-levies falling due between 1761 and 1770 but actually 
to free the people of the colony for five years from the burden of 
any taxation at all. “When I ask the members of our General 
Assembly the reason ”, wrote a correspondent to a local journal in 
1770, “ by some I am told the colony has paid no taxes since the 
year 1766, and those monies appropriated to the sinking the bills 
have been applied to the support of government ever since that 
time,” 45 

The relation.of resources to obligations will be clearer when it 
is pointed out that in 1764, £82,000 in bills of credit was the total 
sum outstanding against the colony although £346,500 in bills had 
been issued during the war crisis. This sum by 1769 had been 
reduced to £31,713 &s, which represented practically the only claim 
against the colony. At the same time there were assets amounting 
to £45,369 7s. tod. in the form of back taxes due from the town col- 
lectors and £21,995 19s. 11d. still to be accounted for by Talcott who 
had just gone out of office as treasurer.*® In other words, as a 
result of the businesslike disposition made of the funds appropriated 
by Parliament for the purpose of aiding the colony to sink its bills 
of credit it was possible for Connecticut not only to accomplish this 
but also, as has been stated, to relieve her people of the burden of 
supporting their own colonial government for a considerable period 
of time. | 

It is, therefore, much to be feared that the committee of the 
General Assembly which drew up the financial report sent to the 
Board of Trade in 1764, regarding the issues of bills of credit and 
_ the means provided for their redemption, left a very wrong impres- 
44 Conn. Col. Rec., XIII. 301, 516. . 


45 Connecticut Joia. Aug. 31, 1770. 
48 Conn. Arch., Finance and Currency, V. 26, Roose of the auditor, May, 1769. 
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sion as to the weight of the burdens that the taxpayers would be 
obliged to face in the coming years. This committee said nothing 
” of certain assets that still remained on hand after the parliamentary 
grants had ceased; ‘*’ and nothing of+the relief from taxation that 
‘those grants made possible for the people of Connecticut. It is 
likewise much to be feared that when, in that same year, the colony. 
sent to the government of Great Britain its Reasons why the British — 
Colonies in America should not be charged with Internal Taxes 

_ by Authority of Parkament, it did not present a correct view in . 

-asserting that its expenses during the war, over and ‘above the par-. 

liamentary grants, amounted to upward of| £400,000, “the large 
Arrears of which Sum will remain a heavy distressing Burden upon 
the People for many years to come ’.* This ‘was repeated by 
Governor Pitkin in a letter to the Earl of Shelburne in 1767 when, 
to a request for information regarding the} financial situation of 
‘Connecticut, he replied, “ The late War hath ed us with such a 
large and heavy Debt that we are now so in rs that we are put- 
to great Difficulties to Discharge those Debts, and support the present 
charge. of government ’’.*® His communication, however, was so 
noncommittal that the following year the Earl of Hillsborough, who 
f had assumed the new office of colonial secre ei wrote to him com- 
plaining that the information furnished was {fnot so compleat as it 
Gught to have been” and that it would be |necessary’ to have the 
treasurer's account of the disposition of the public funds.” -There 
was, of course, nothing to do but to forward the required papers, 
' with the inevitable disclosure regarding the remission of taxes. But 
Pitkin in a letter that i a it prepared Hulsborough for the 
discovery : 

I beg leave further to acquaint your Lordship that [of] the heavy debt 
on this Colony Incurred duririg the last Warr (although the taxes were - 
early laid for the payment thereof.and the utmost efforts used to Collect 
them yet by reason of our Exerting ourselves therein beyond our Abilities 
the great loss Sustained in our Labouring Men, our Lands Depreciated at 
least one-third in their Value) there still remaing to the amount of forty- 
eight thousand pounds unpaid, .still a heavy Weight on the people, on 
Account of which the Assembly have Omitted for two years past laying 


any tax on the people to give them time to Struggle through and Dis- 
charge their former outstanding Debt. 


47 Conn. Col. Rec., XIL 3309. 

48 Ibid., XII. 668. 

49 William Pitkin to the Earl of Shelburne, June 1 6%, Pitkin Papers, Conn. 
Hist. Soc., Coll., XIX. 86. 

60 Earl of Hillsborough to the Colony of ,Connetticnt, Feb. 23, S ibid | 
XIX. 114. ; 
i 53 Gov. Pitkin to the Earl of Hillsborough, undated, tbid., XIX. 152—153 
Conn. Col. Rec., XIIL 78. 
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But the financial statement was so adroitly framed as to hide the 
essential facts. Indeed, in writing to William Samuel Johnson, 
Connecticut’s agent in London in the summer of 1768 about the 
time of the sending of the Pitkin letter to Hillsborough, Jonathan 
Trumbull, whe was then deputy governor, referred to the necessity 
of sending this information about the finances. “In obedience”, 
he declared, “the Treasurer’s Acct. for one year past, and the Es- 
tablishment of Civil Offices and their Salaries duly Authenticated 
are transmitted—-I fancy they will prove Satisfactory to answer the 
Design”. He, however, went on to say most significantly: “I 
rather thought they wanted also the Public Lists of Polls of Estates 
—and were that asked it might appear in a light to them which might 
prove disadvantageous to the colony.” ° 

The British ministry had come to feel that some relief should 
be secured for the British taxpayer bent under a crushing load of 
taxation. Hillsborough, the new secretary of state for the colonies, 
in an interview with Johnson in 1768 insisted that the Connecticut 
people were infinitely better off when it came to taxes than were the 
people of England and in all fairness should make some definite 
contribution to the exchequer for imperial administration. In view 
of the determination of the Connecticut authorities to mislead the 
British government, it is perhaps not surprising that the Connecticut 
agent should reply to this suggestion that the burdens of the Con- 
necticut people “were truly very great, and even more than we 
knew how to bear”. However, writing the following year confi- 
dentially to his friend Joseph Trumbull, to congratulate the people 
of the colony on their happy financial situation, he declared, “I am 
glad to find the Colony so nearly out of debt”, and then proceeded 
to caution his correspondent that he desired Parliament to know “as 
little as possible of our internal circumstances and police [policy], 
especially in point of taxation, which”, he said, “they will never 
clearly understand, and which may be liable to much misconstruc- 
tion”’.°* The opinion, however, may be ventured that the one thing 
Johnson and the colonial authorities were most solicitous about was 
that Parliament and the ministry should never understand the real 
taxation situation in Connecticut. j 
© d3 Jonathan Trumbull to William Samuel Johnson, July 4, 1768, Johnson MSS., 
Conn. Hist. Soc. What, of course, Trumbull had in mind was the noncollection of 
back taxes. 

58 William Samuel Johnson to William Pitkin, Feb. 13, 1768, Mass. Hist. Soc., 
Coll., sth series, IX. 262. ` 

$4 William Samuel Johnson to Joseph Trumbull, Apr. 15, 1769, ibid., IX. 333- 
334. 
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made her first appearance as a center of wealth. Well might a 


writer in a local paper in 1770 “ contemplate New Haven’s great 


Increase within those few Years past, by the many and Elegant’ ' 


Buildings erected ”.%” That which was ‘true bf this: town was also 
true of other flourishing centers of population] . A traveler journey- 
ing up the Connecticut in 1769 declared that parents were sufficiently 
wealthy to provide farms and equipment for their númėrous children 
as soon as the latter were ready to marry.®* |In England it is well 
known that such `a provision for children was jutterly impossible for 
parents in the same station in life.- Indeed, according to abundant 
contemporary evidence, the burden of taxation in England was so 


_ overwhelming with respect to the rural population that, the yeoman 


class of small farmers was rapidly disappearing, giving place to a 


race “of puny, abject wretches, tamed by want into servitude ’’.57’ 


One needs, therefore, to qualify very considerably the statements 
made by Pitkin and Johnson regarding the great financial discour- 
agement and poverty under which the people of the colony were 
laboring. - | | 
Connecticut, in truth, occupied a privileged position within the 
empire. She was practically autonomous so fàr as her government 
was concerned, and she paid scant respect to the laws of Parliament 
that were supposed to bind her, at least when those laws, such as the 


navigation and trade acts, were as she conceived, against her interests. 


‘ 


She sought the benefits of the imperial Eon without désiring. 


. . egs . | . . 
to assume reciprocal responsibilities. When the crisis’ finally arose 


over the question of 'the liability of the colonies to make some definite, 
direct contribution to the charges of the imperial administration, she 


-did not hesitate to join in the efforts then madd to wreck the British 
Empire, identification with which seemed no longer- to bring benefits 
but rather; obligations. Then it'was that she proceéded to call into 


her treasury the outstandirig arrears of taxes for the years from 


758 to1765 ;which, since she had. not required them, had ‘been’ left, 


as it were, a loan’ to those towns-that had failed to make -payment.® 
These back taxes with interest charges. from the year 1767, turned 
into the commonwealth treasury between 1770 and 1780, aided the 


_ colony to make those preparations. not, only. te defy Great Britain 


« B5 Connecticut. Journal, Deci'7, 1770o. te c afr. - a < 
56 Connecticut Courant, Sept. 6, 1769. i 


- e. a . a 


- ,87. Robert Nugent, ‘Considerations npon a- Reduction of the Land Tas (London, 
1749), p. 22. See also The Present Taxes compared to`- Payment made to-the 


Publick within the Memory of Man (1749), pp. 46-48. es Lowder. 
58 See Taxation of the Connecticut Towns, already i 
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'. It is now well known that this was the period when. Connecticut: 
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in attempting to maintain over her an effective control, but to estab- 
lish her independence. It is, indeed, one. of the ironies of history 
that the munificence of the mother country to Connecticut in her 
hour of need should ultimately have been returned by the colony 
from the muzzles of the guns of her embattled farmers. 


Lawrence H. Gipson 
| Lehigh University. 


| o 
LINCOLN’S ELECTION AN IMMEDIATE MENACE TO 
a SLAVERY IN THE STATES? 


Ie the future of the institution of slavery in the Southern states 
had been vested exclusively in the hands of ithe man called to the 
executive leadership of the nation in 1860, and if he had carried on 
a policy consistent with his earlier aiid toward slavery, any 
` fears concerning the immediate future of slavery in the Southern 
states would have been groundless. Ab Lincoln, Kentucky 
born and an [llinoisian by the grace of the [Westward movement, 
probably disliked the institution of slavery in| the abstract as much 
as did any Northerner. Yet from the beginning he condemned 
abolition fanaticism as much as he deplored 'the blind zeal of the 
proslavery zealot. ) | 

Lincoln’s early Kentucky contacts were kept up with a group of 
personal and political associates in central Illinois, who likewise hailed 
from the state across the Ohio. Though his dear friend, Joshua F. 
Speed, married and settled down as a resident ‘of Louisville, the two 
kept up a friendly correspondence, Speed more and more speaking 
for the “ peculiar institution ” of the South and Lincoln for the ideal 
of freedom. When in due time strained political relations between 
the two developed and Speed declared that rather than yield his legal. 
right to his slaves, especially at the behest ofi those not themselves 
interested, he would see the Union dissolved, Lincoln declined to 
find fault with this principle except to point out: “I am not aware 
that any one is bidding you yield that right; very certainly I am 
not.” 1 
Lincoln entered politics as a Whig with m large, prosperous, 
slaveholding planters of the South as party associates. When in 
1847-1848 he reached the national political feld as a member of 
Congress from the Springfield district, he promptly made warm 
friends and associates with a group of young Southern Whigs who 
were among the first to espouse the presidential candidacy of General 
Zachary Taylor, a slaveholder. In behalf of this Southerner in the 
presidential election of 1848 he spurned the Free Soil party which 
offered some promise as an independent antislavery party. 

With the break-up of the Whig party over the Kansas-Nebraska 


1 Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, Í. G. Neger and John Hay, eds., 
II. 282. 
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Act, Lincoln showed a strong reluctance to abandon his Whig con- 
nections. While assuming firm anti-Nebraska ground, he showed 
absolutely -no sympathy for the original Republican movement in 
Illinois, which found itself unable to make progress except among 
the really radical antislavery element. He refused to allow the use 
of his name as member of the abortive state central committee or- 
ganized by Owen Lovejoy in 1854. For a time he continued to call 
himself-a Whig; later he cooperated with those who sought to keep 
the antislavery extension movement in Illinois on “ respectable ”, 
“conservative” ground. The shock of Lovejoy’s nomination for 
Congress in 1856 “turned me blind”, he wrote figuratively to a 
friend.? Though a Frémont elector-at-large in 1856, in his numerous 
campaign speeches he seems studiously to have avoided referring to 
himself or to his party associates under the designation, “ Republican ”. 
As late as 1859 he was conferring with conservative opposition leaders 
in the Southern border states on the possibility of a united stand 
against the Buchanan administration; in a speech at Cincinnati he 
indicated a preference for a Southern man on the 1860 ticket, ex- 
plaining that the “proslavery party must be showed [sic] that the 
Republicans, in opposing the aggrandizement of slavery, were friends 
of the Union and promoters of the general good’”’.* In the cam- . 
paign of 1860 his claims were pushed as those of a conservative 

Republican standing substantially on Henry Clay ground. Again 
and again did he repeat the Republican guarantee to the institution 
of slavery in the Southern states where it already existed. Even 
after his election he assured his old friend, Alexander. H. Stephens 
of Georgia, of the absolute safety of the slaveholder in his property 
rights.* 

Contemporary and later belief in Lincoln’s abolitionist positiom 
seems to have rested largely upon the assumed meaning of his famous 
“House Divided” speech of June, 1858, which was interpreted as: 
the proclamation of a crusade to eradicate slavery from the nation. 
Lincoln consistently denied this interpretation and insisted that it was. 
no more than a prophetic utterance of grave moral import. In the 
proper background of his antislavery views, Lincoln could not pos- 
sibly have been convicted of the dread “ abolition ” heresy. Indeed, 
perhaps he never before his Presidency reached a more definite 
attitude than when at Peoria in 1854 he admitted his inability to 
offer any adequate, immediate solution of the slavery problem: 

` 2 Ibid., Il. 264, 290. 


8 Cincinnati Commercial, Sept. 19, in National Intelligencer, Sept. 22, 1859. 
4 Henry Cleveland, Alexander H. Stephens, in Public and Private, p. 151. 
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“Tf all earthly power were given me, I should not know what to do 
as to the existing institution.” 5 

These were not the words of a man who would carry abolition | 
doctrines—however moderate—into the White House.- Indeed, as 
‘the outbreak of armed strife seemed to many to bring about a clear. 
issue between the forces of freedom and slavery, even at the risk 
of his popularity in the North, Lincoln firmly resisted the abolition 
tide that swept over the North. When finally the institution of 
slavery was well on the road to its doom and Lincoln was sent to 
‘his martyrdom, James Redpath, the MASSA PUSE abolitionist, in- 
sisted that there should be no illusion as to Lincoln’s contribution 
toward the new era of freedom: “ Lincoln was an emancipationist by 
compulsion. . . . Lincoln was made a saint| and liberator in spite 
of himself; he was cuffed into the calendar; he was kicked into glory; 
he did not voluntarily rise up, he was floated upon the restless will 
of the people, to the height he now occupies.” Nothing then in 
Lincoln’s career suggests an abolition menace from that quarter in 
1860-1861. . 

Alongside Lincoln’s views on slavery andlits future status in the 
United. States one must place the picture that the Southerner con- 
jured up in his mind when he contemplated the possibility of the 
success of the Republican nominee for the Presidency. , In the back- 
ground lay sensitiveness to the defensive position of the slave states, 
more particularly the belief, expressed by Joja C. Calhoun in 1849, 
that the “ great body of the North is united against our peculiar 
institution. Many believe it to be sinful, and the residue, with 
inconsiderable exceptions, believe it to be wrong.” Calhoun feared 
from an early day that once the legislative destruction of slavery in 
the District of Columbia was accomplished| there would logically 
follow a general movement-for the abolition of slavery and that with 
emancipation would come political and social! equality for the negro, 
who, as the political ally of the Northern sectionalist, would accom- 
plish the prostration of the white race in the South It is interesting 
that, whatever lot might have been experienced by the South if it 
had peaceably acquiesced in Lincoln’s ad and inauguration, the 
worst fears of Northern sectionalism which Calhoun nursed were 
realized in all their tragic details in the era that followed secession. 

Other philosophic spokesmen of the South pointed to the dread 
logic of broad construction doctrines, which, developed in the North 
and applied first to a United States bank, then to internal improve- 


5 Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, IT. 205—206. 


8 Boston Commonwealth, in Columbus (Ohio) Crisis, Jan. 24, 1866. 
T Works of John C. Calhoun, R. K. Crallé, ed., VI} 307, 310-311. 
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ments and to protective tariffs, inevitably reached at last the insti- 
tution of slavery. Indeed, from the contest on the tariff, it was 
` claimed, the victorious North moved on the institution of slavery. 
Under the circumstances, as the Charleston Mercury put it: “ With 
the free institutions of the North—with their active, inquiring, 
domineering characteristics—to allow any interference with the in- 
stitution of slavery by the Northern people was to destroy it.” 8 
Yet such a danger, however logical, must have seemed visionary to 
the practical man of the world; indeed, the typical large planter and 
slaveholder had for a decade or more been prompt in decrying such 
arguments. 

With the rise of the Republican party the threat to the peculiar 
institution of the South seemed to become more real. In 1856— 
much more so in 1860—Robert A. Toombs, Henry A. Wise, and 
many other champions of Southern rights announced that the victory 
of the Republican candidates could be met in the South only by 
secession. “Resistance to Lincoln is obedience to God”, was the 
motto proposed for a young men’s club forming at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, in October, 1860.° During and after the campaign Lincoln was 
pictured in many quarters not only as a black Republican but “as 
an Abolitionist; a fanatic of the John Brown type; the slave to one 
idea, who, in order to carry that out to its legitimate results, would 
override laws, constitutions, and compromises of every kind 7° as 
a Robespierre ready to overturn the whole fabric of society. In the 
same spirit his running mate, Hannibal Hamlin, was publicly libeled 
as a candidate with a strain of negro blood in his veins, in whose 
election proud and high-spirited Southern gentlemen could not ac- 
quiesce. The North proposes to answer Southern sacrifices to the 
Union “ by electing a Helperite and a free negro to rule over you ”, 
was the warning appeal to the South of Yancey’s organ, the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser.+ That these views should have permeated large 
groups at the South is not strange when Northern critics proclaimed 
Lincoln as an “ultra abolitionist”, and denounced “the radical and 
revolutionary principles of the ‘black Republican’ party ”, and of 
“ Lincoln’s unmistakable abolition speeches”.2? It is rather inter- 

8 Charleston Tri-Weekiy Mercury, Apr. 14, 1860. ; 

9 Montgomery Matil, Oct. 18, in New York Tribune, Oct. 26, 1860. 

10 St. Louis Democrat, Nov. 8, in New York Tribune, Nov. 12, 1860. 

11 Montgomery Advertiser, Nov. 8, 1860, in New York Tribune, Nov. 13, 1860. 
See further citations in Tribune, Nov. 24, 29, 1860; New York Herald, Dec. 1, 
1860; Cleveland Leader, July 9, 1860; Liberator, July 27, 1860. 

12 New York Herald, June 17, Sept..3, 1860. The Northern Democratic press 


often charged that the Harper’s Ferry raid and other rumored attempts at servile 
insurrection were the logical first fruits of Republicanism and the inspiration of 
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esting, however, that little reference was made in the South to the 
famous “ House Divided” speech and its alleged abolition implica- 
tion. | . 

Yet Lincoln’s detractors were not allowed to go unchallenged, 
even in the South. Conservative newspaper editors there pointed to 
the similarity of his views on slavery to those professed by the first 
generation of American statesmen and to thoge generally acted upon 
by Clay and Benton. John Minor Botts, the old-line Virginia Whig 
leader, who opposed Lincoln as the candidate of a sectional party, 
‚proclaimed ridiculous and contemptible the charge that Lincoln was 
(a Free Soiler or an abolitionist. Even Alexander H. Stephens 
privately declared to a correspondent: “In point of merit as a man 
I have no doubt Lincoln is just as good, safe and sound a man as 
Mr. Buchanan, and would administer the Government so far as he 
- is individually concerned just as safely for the South and as honestly 
and faithfully in every particular.” 18 | 


During the presidential campaign Lincoln was importuned by 


Southerners who believed in-his sense of justice and moderation to 
write an open letter disclainting all intention to interfere with slaves 
or slavery in the states. The Republican candidate, however, in- 
variably replied that such. assurances were jalready sufficiently on 
record in print and that reiteration would not convince, those who 
still doubted. Indeed, the Charleston organi of Southern ‘disunion 
frankly proclaimed in its own behalf: “If Mr. Lincoln was to come 
out and declare that he held sacred every right of the South, with 
respect to African slavery, no one should believe him; and, if he was 
believed, his professions should have not the least influence on the 
course of the South.” Lincoln had without doubt a keen political 
sense-—-he was far from the impractical idealist or visionary. who 
would take his stand independently of the currents of contemporary 
politics. Yet there was nothing in the situation in the canvass of 
1860 that would have rendered unpopular] except with extreme 


“~ 
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abolitionists, a reiteration of his conservative antislavery ground. . 


| s 
He was, however, sensitive to the fact that a further public statement 
were already at work in the 


` the incendiary whose midnight torch and secret poison 
Southern states. The Herald of Mar. 29, 1860, declared: " The theories and argu- 


ments of Spooner, Seward and Blake are identical With those of the infamous ` 


‘friends of the blacks’ in the French National Assembly in 1790, and who hounded 
on the negroes of St. Domingo to the revolution, massacre and ruin that swept that 
_ fair island from the family of civilized nations. Against such a fate the South 
must unite.” ; 
18 New York Tribune, Oct. 31, 1860. Stephens to J. Henly Smith, July ro, 
1860, The Correspondence of Robert Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, and Howell 
- Cobb, U. B. Phillips, ed, Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Report, 1911, II. 487. 
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might be interpreted as a confession of weakness. He pointed out 
' to George D. Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, under date of 
October 29, that his opponents “ would seize upon almost any letter 
I could write as being an ‘awful coming down’ ”.™ 

Following his election conservative-minded and Union-loving 
Southerners, anxious to check the disappointment of their neighbors, 
wrote to Lincoln for reassurance and received private replies that 
seemed to them convincing. But, even as President-elect, he declined 
to promulgate in advance of his inauguration a public declaration of 
his views. In-Lincoln’s silence, Cassius M. Clay addressed a letter 
to the public reminding the South that “ Lincoln is a Kentuckian by 
birth, and has a Kentucky-born wife, and numerous slaveholding 
relatives—that he is an old Henry Clay Whig—a conservative by 
temperament, antecedents, and avowals, and that all the constitutional 
rights of the South will be by him thoroughly protected”. A letter’ 
was also published from the pen of John Bell of Tennessee, Lincoln’s 
former associate in the Whig party but a more recent rival for 
presidential honors; this offered further assurances that Lincoln 
did not hold extreme views on slavery and that the South would not 
be endangered by his accession to office.1® 

On the other hand, Southern leaders who forecast in the election 
of a “black Republican” the finat blow to Southern rights, did not 
picture a very concrete danger to the “ peculiar institution ” of the 
South. They applied to the situation formulas which they had been 
repeating for years. “The avowed principles ... of the Republi- 
. can party are a proclamation of war against the South ”, L. M. Keitt, 
of South Carolina, had declared on the floor of Congress on Janu- 
ary 25, 1860; “The consummation of its principles will be the prac- 
tical subversion of the guarantees of the Constitution, and the con- 
demnation of the whole industrial system of the South to chaotic 
rupture.” Republican success will be an “overt act” against the 
South, echoed-L. J. Gartrell, of Georgia, and a dozen others.® But 
fire eaters like Yancey had been seeing “abolitionism ” in squatter 
sovereignty doctrine and had refused to be satisfied even with their 

14 Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, VI. 66, 67. Charleston Mercury, Oct. 
13, 1860. ` 
i 15 New York Tribune, Jan. 23, 1861. National Intelligencer, Dec. 15, 1860. 
A statement that went the rounds of the press came from a wealthy Mississippi 
planter who, on a visit to Springfield, sounded out Lincoln’s views on slavery and 
received assurances that warranted him in proceeding with the purchase of the 
additional supply of negroes to pick his cotton crop. Chattanooga Gasette, clipped 
in Charleston Courier, Nov. 24, clipped in National Intelligencer, Nov. 28, 1860; 


see also New York Herald, Dec. 6, 1860. 
16 Congressional Globe, 36 Cong., I sess., p. 391, app., PP. 93, 96-07. 
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Northern Democratic friends as long as they|}shared the prevailing 
Northern belief that slavery was a thing intrinsically wrong in itself;. > 
indeed, this was admitted to be the real cause of sectional discord. 

Now, again, when Southerners sought to measure the conse- 
quences of Lincoln’s election for their section, they talked rather 
vaguely of Southern honor and of Northern p inciples dangerous to 
the rights and institutions of the South; 17 ofithe evidence that the 
Northern mind was poisoned against the South, as was the opinion 
of Governor Thomas O. Moore, of Louisiana ;|*® of “the determina- 
tion of Northern fanatics to urge their mad schemes, regardless of 
the welfare and the security of the Southern people”, as Governor 
M. S. Perry, of Florida, phrased it.” Thé election of Lincoln 
“means all the insult for the present and all the injury for the future 
that such an act can do”, proclaimed the Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, Daily Journal? The Atlanta Confederacy predicted that, while 
Lincoln’s administration would be conservative for twenty-four 
months, it would insidiously be “coiling its slimy folds around our 
dearest rights and patriarchal interests ”; the Honore Southern 
Confederacy proclaimed the danger that the Republicans would in 
four short years “inflict a moral sting upon slavery ” from which it 
would never recover. “The Southern States wil not tamely submit 
to be governed by a party that declares eternal war on their con- 
stitutional rights ”, announced the Raleigh Press of November 9.” 
“ Better to fight for our rights than to submit to Black Republican 
degradation ”, proclaimed Governor Andrew B.|Moore, of Alabama.?? 
“The event that fixes this belief ”, wrote James M. Mason to the 
editor of the Richmond Enquirer, “is not the election of the man, 
it is the a¢cession of the power, of which he is the minister.” 7° 
“ The election of Lincoln and Hamlin was the sk straw on the back 
of.the camel ”, commented R. Barnwell Rhett before the South Caro- 
lina secession convention.** The situation “ provides neither redress 
for past grievances nor security against future aggressions ”, com- 
plained a leading Alabama secessionist after having generously con- 

17 Newbern (N. C.) Daily Progress, Nov. 20, in New York pene: Nov. 23; 
1860; De Bors Review, XIX. (1860) 106. l 

18 Message of Dec. 10, in New York Tribune, Dec. 12, 1860. 

19 Message of Nov. 26, in New York Tribune, Dec. 6, 1860. . 

20 Wilmington Datly Journal, Nov. 7, 1860. 

21 Atlanta Confederacy, in New York Tribune, s, 1860; Montgomery 
Southern Confederacy, in Cleveland Leader, July 13, 7 0; + Raleigh Press, in New 
York Tribune, Nov. 13. 


22 Cited by Selma (Ala.). Sentinel, in New York Tribune, Nov. 12, 1860. 
28 Richmond Engmirer, Nov. 30, 1860. | 





24 National Intelligencer, Jan. 7, 1861. 
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ceded that Lincoln’s election alone was insufficient cause for seces- 
sion.*® Such were what the Nashville Republican Banner chose for 
the time to ridicule as the “ sublimated abstractions ” of the Southern 
secessionists; such doctrines thoughtful Union men of that section 
were not slow to denounce.*® 

Southern leaders at the national capital commented upon the 
election in the same strain. Howell Cobb wrote from the office of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the people of Georgia: “ Black 
Republicanism is the ruling sentiment at the North, and by the elec- 
tion of Lincoln has pronounced in the most formal and solemn 
manner against the principles which are now commended to the 
country for its safety and preservation. ... Black Republicanism 
has buried brotherhood in the same grave with the Constitution. 
We are no longer ‘brethren dwelling together in unity.” The ruling 
spirits of the North are Black Republicans—and between them and 
the people of the South there is no other feeling than that of bitter 
and intense hatred.” Secretary of War Floyd complained that 
Lincoln, however conservative, had received the votes of “the 
fanatics who apotheosize John Brown” and that “ninety percent 
of the northern voters . . . denied to the South the right of consti- 
tutional protection to slave property in the public territories”. In 
the memorable debate that took place upon the floor of the United 
States Senate in December, 1860, there were more sublimated ab- 
stractions. Bayard, of Delaware, explained that the Southern people, 
to whose progress and civilization slavery was an essential pre- 
requisite, could not afford to place themselves under the control of 
communities holding the doctrine of racial equality, with its threat 
to more than three thousand millions of dollars of slave property in 
the South. Mason, of Virginia, declared his belief that the pre- 
dominant evil was that of “a war of sentiment and opinion by one 
form of society against another form of society”.*7 Wigfall, of 
Texas, who now claimed a grievance against the government on the 
basis of its denial that slaves were property and of its refusal to 

28 Ibid., Dec. 18, 1860. 

26 Nashville Republican Banner, Nov. 9, 1860. It is significant that later, when 
the Republican Banner adopted the secessionist position, it also poured out its full 
quota of sublimated abstractions. The election of Lincoln then became “a declara- 
tion of war upon the honor, the constitutional rights and the most important 
sectional interests of the South ”. See sbrd., May 7, 1861. 

27 Correspondence of Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb, pp. 515-516. New York 
Herald, Dec. 3, 1860. Congressional Globe, 36 Cong., 2 sess, p. 35. “ We find 
that the Republican party have elected a President upon a platform that virtually 


outlaws our property, and places our institutions under the ban of the empire”, 
commented Senator Powell of Kentucky. Ibid., p. 95. i 
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protect the owners of slaves in their title wh ‘never they were’ within 
the Federal jurisdiction, took only a short tep later when he ex- 
plained to the English journalist, William H. Russell, that the South 
and its institutions were unknown and misunderstood by Northern 
writers: “ We are an agricultural people; we are a primitive but a 
civilised people. We have no cities—we don’t want them. We have © 
no literature—we don’t need any yet. We have no press—we are 
glad of it. We do not require a press, because we go out and discuss 
all public questions from the stump with ouf people.” ?8 

True it was, as many a Southron pointed Dut, that a preponderant 
North might “render slave property so precarious as regards its 
tenure, that it would become valueless to its owners ”. ‘Congressman 
A. G. Jenkins, of Virginia, and Senator Alfred Iverson, of Georgia, 
however, were among the relatively few who ever tried to analyze 
the possible adverse consequences for the South of Republican suc- 
cess. Besides extravagant references to abolition ‘propaganda’ in 
the South and to.servile insurrection, they specified only the abandon- 
ment of the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Act and the appoint- 
ment of Republicans to civil and military offices in the South.” It 
is to-day evident that Lincoln went to great lengths to give the South 
complete satisfaction on both of these points. He had always ac- 
knowledged the necessity of fugitive slave legislation. Sworn to 
enforce the existing law for the rendition of fugitive slaves, with his 
administration the machinery for enforcement took on a new vigor. 
On the other hand, Lincoln wis anxious to| give Southerners ade- 
quate consideration for appointments underl the new régime. He 
was willing to give at least one Southerner who had opposed his 
election a place in the cabinet, and, as he informed Seward, he 
preferred one who had a bona fide “ living position in the South” 
to one from the border states or one who had a record of long service 
in Washington. He tendered a cabinet appointment to John A. 
Gilmer, of North Carolina, in whom he placed considerable confi- 
dence as a Union man. “As to the use of;patronage in the slave 
States, where there are few or no Republicans”, he wrote Gilmer 
on December 15, 1860, “I do not expect to inquire for the politics 
of the appointee, or whether he does or not own slaves.” * Instead 

28 Ibid.,-p. 71; William H. Russell, My Diary, North and South (New York, 
1863), p. 71. 

29 Senator J. A. Bayard, in Congressional Globe, 36 Cong., 2 sess., p. 1486. 
Ibid., ı sess., app., p. 260; 2 sess., pp. 49, 203, 357; Cleveland Leader, July ro, 30, 
1860. 

20 Lincoln to Seward, Jan. 12, 186r, Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, VI. 


80-81, 94. Seward favored similar concessions to the South in appointments. 
Frederick W. Seward, Seward at Washington, pp. 487, aa 496. 
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of promptly packing the Supreme Court, as he might have done, he 
patiently but vainly awaited the opportunity to find Southerners 
available for these highest judicial appointments. 

On the other hand, there was still the moot question as to how 
much control over events Lincoln could exercise. Following his 
election the Reverend Benjamin M. Palmer, of New Orleans, essayed 
an elaborate analysis of the sectional crisis in an impassioned Thanks- l 
giving sermon. Conceding that Lincoln’s purpose was to admin- 
ister the government in a conservative and national spirit, he dis- 
missed him as “nothing more than a figure upon the political chess- 
board’, “ nearly as impotent for good as he is competent for evil”. 
“From henceforth ”, declared Palmer, “ this is to be a government 
of section over section; a government using constitutional forms only 
to embarrass and divide the section ruled, and as fortresses through 
whose embrasures the cannon of legislation is to be employed in 
demolishing the guaranteed institutions of the South. What issue is 
more direct, concrete, intelligible than this? ’’*! Yet even in this 
statement, as in all the informal Southern commentary upon Lincoiln’s 
election, there is little evidence of any definite immediate menace to: 
slavery. ; 

When one inspects the potentialities of the “cannon of legisla- 
tion ”, mentioned by Palmer, one finds it an abstraction rather than 
a concrete reality. Conceding that the time might have come—in 
two years or four seems most unlikely—-when the Northern sec- 
tionalists should have legislative control in both houses, how could 
they have directed their attack upon slavery? The modern student 
thinks of the interstate commerce clause, but, with the generally 
prevailing conception of the police power of the states, this clause 
had not begun to make its later contribution to nationalism and 
centralization. Thoroughgoing abolitionists held that they could not 
take advantage of the interstate commerce clause without making 
the fatal admission that slaves were property.** Federal control 
over the mails and over Federal property within the states presented. 
the possibility of annoying the tortured South but hardly of driving 
the wedge toward the vitals of slavery. Repeal of the Fugitive 
Slave Law—or its continued and more widespread nullification in 
the North—would not actually have jeopardized the existing status 
. of slavery itself, howeyer seriously Southern spokesmen had pointed 
to this danger over a period of a dozen years or more. If the 


81 Benjamin Morgan Palmer, The South: her Peril and her Duty (New 
Orleans, 1860), pp. 1213. 

82 Liberator, Mar. 28, 1857, XXVI. 52. Moreover, Lincoln was committed 
against, the exercise of this power. Ibid., June 8, 1860, XXX. 89. 
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existence of slavery depended upon ‘the effective rendition of fugitive 
slaves, then, even with their dreams of peaceable secession, by’ such 
withdrawal from the Union, which meant bringing the frontier of 
‘freedom an average of over three hundred miles nearer to Dixie, 
the Southern states struck a fatal blow at their basic iristitution. 
Finally, the possibility of a hostile Supreme |Court under Republican 
control—with the veto power over appointments that the Senate 
opposition could wield—and of attack by constitutional amendment, 
seemed remote indeed. 

The most thoroughgoing champions of |Southern rights seldom 
even hinted that they saw such specific dangers looming over the 
horizon. The uncertainties of the situation|/did seem likely to offset 
the current value of slave property in the South. The Charleston 
Mercury forecast that submission to the new administration would 
result in a prompt reduction of one hundred dollars in the value of 
each slave.** The Mississippi declaration of causes which induced 
the secession of that state made the typical weeping reference to the 
alternative between submission to degradation and the loss of four 
billion dollars of slave property, but without defining the nature of 
the menace except by referring to the recently obtained control of 
government with the resulting destruction of “the last expectation 
of living together in friendship and brotherhood”. To be sure, the 
legislature had previously suggested the menace of an abolition 
_ amendment to the Constitution that would require an increase of 
abolition states to total the necessary three+fourths.** But this was 
a most remote contingency. i 

There were few, Southerners, indeed, who gave deiae consid- 
eration to the immediacy of the danger oan abolition amendment. 
Senator Josiah E. Evans, of South Caroli a, in 1856 suggested the 
possibility of such a development within a period of forty or fifty 
years. Four years later a Virginia contributor to De Bows Rewew, 
writing on the Issues of 1860, ventured the |prediction that the dread 
event might be witnessed at any time after a ten year period in 
which the North would have been steadily 'uilding up its strength.” 


` 83 Charleston Mercury, Oct. 11, 1860. The Nashville Republican Banner, Dec. 
18, 1860, then a Union journal, estimated the first effects of the “revolution” 
precipitated by the Northern and Southern sectionalists as including a one-fifth 
decline in the value of slave property. Evidence in|the winter of 1860~-1861 both 
supported and contradicted such a decline. New York Herald, Dec. 19, 1860, Jan. 
14, 1861, 

34 Journal of the Siati Convention (Jackson, 1861), p. 87; Laws of tke State 
of Mississippi (Jackson, 1860), p. 44. 

85 Congressional Globe, 34 Cong., I sess., app., p. 703; De Bows Review, 
XXVIII. (1860) 258. At the Southern commerciali convention of, 1859, Henry ‘S. 
Foote suggested that an abolition amendment might be possible by 1885. De Bow's 
Review, XXVII (1859) 220. | 
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The danger of an abolition amendment to the Constitution was 
easily exaggerated in the South, though the Thirteenth Amendment 
which came as the culmination of the armed strife of the ‘sixties 
seems at first glance to furnish confirmation of this fear. Yet it 
should be remembered that Republican Congressmen in the closing 
days of the Buchanan administration played an active part in the 
approval of a proposed thirteenth amendment providing that Con-. 
gress should never be given power to abolish or interfere with 
slavery in any of the slaveholding states. The Republican members 
both of the House Committee of Thirty-three and the Senate Com- 
mittee of Thirteen unanimously agreed to this proposition and not 
a single Republican vote was cast against a House resolution declar- 
ing that ‘neither the federal government nor the people or govern- 
ments of the non-slaveholding States have a purpose or a constitu- 
tional right to legislate upon or interfere with slavery in any of the 
States of the Union”. When the proposed amendment came to a 
formal vote, sixty-two Republican representatives and twelve senators 
voted in the negative, but forty-five Republicans in the House and 
seven in the Senate contributed to the necessary constitutional ma- 
jority. This amendment was sent to the several states for ratifica- 
tion and favorable action came promptly from Republican Ohio as 
well as from slaveholding Maryland. 

Conservative Southerners were prompt to point out that Lincoln 
was actually “powerless for the evil apprehended at his hands ”’.** 
The New Orleans True Delta enumerated the checks upon any pos- 
sible abolition proclivities: “ A Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives are opposed to him and his principles—the Supreme Court of 
the Union has judicially decided against them—and a million majority 
at least of the popular vote of the Republic will be recorded against 
him.” 38 Or, as the Nashville Republican Banner put it: South- 


88 House Journal, 36 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 298—299; 426-427; Senate Journal, 
36 Cong., 2 sess., p. 383. This Republican vote against an amendment that could 
be altered only by the unanimous action of every state should not be interpreted as 
an indication of abolitionist sentiment; cf., however, Correspondence of Toombs, 
Stephens, and Cobb, p. 550. The scornful attitude toward the proposed amend- 
ment of Southern leaders who sneered at it as a “bread pill” and a “delusion” 
made Stephen A, Douglas—who had previously been prone to charge the sectional 
crisis to Republican fanaticism—suggest that perhaps these leaders were hoping for 
the failure of the amendment “for fear that it will pacify the people”. Con- 
gresstonal Globe, 36 Cong., 2 sess., p. 1389. 

8T Louisville Journal, in New York Tribune, Nov. 12, 1860. 

38 New Orleans Daily True Delta, Nov. 20, 1860. Senator Wigfall, of Texas, 
analyzed the Senate as a body tied at thirty-four to thirty-four with a Republican 
Vice President wielding the.deciding vote, while Iverson, of Georgia, forecast Re- 
publican control of both Houses within two years. Congresstonal Globe, 36 Cong., 
2 sess., pp. 49, 75. On the other hand, these estimates were not accepted as sound 
by Southerners generally. 
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erners “can rely with perfect safety upon the Legislative and Ju- 
diciary arms of the Government, and laugh at the impotency of an 
unfriendly Executive ”.** A cotton’ planter! and owner of three 
hundred slaves added, “ President Lincoln can do no harm to the 
South, nor to the country, as a mere Executive officer of the Govern- 
ment, were he ever so much inclined to do so,’.° | 

Moreover, the political history of the ante bellum period seemed 
to Southern Unionists like Alexander H. Stephens to furnish evi- 
dence that the Southern states would probably continue to wield an 
influence far beyond their numerical importance. There had been 
sixty years of Southern Presidents. to twenty-four of Northern 
administrators; eighteen Supreme Court justices from the South 
to eleven from the North, despite the fact [that four-fifths of the 
judicial business had arisen in the free states; twenty-three Southern 
Speakers of the House to twelve from the North; while a similar 
_ preponderance was found in every branch of; the government despite 
the fact that the South had only one-half as many whites to draw 
upon. Southern continuance in the Union augured concessions that 
would have continued many of these advantages. 

While ‘many Southern’ disunionists refused to aclnawledge any 
‘practical difference between a “black Republican” and.a radical 
abolitionist and at times professed a greater respect for the superior 
honesty and decency of the latter, some tested Union men frankly 
declared their fears that the abolitionist minority within the Republi- 
can party might rapidly by persistent agitation win over -the vast 
body of the party and undermine the conservative antislavery ground 
defined at the Chicago Convention. Alexander H. Stephens, later 
vice president of the Southern Confederacy, assured President-elect 
Lincoln that the people of the South in his judgment did“ not enter- 
tain any fears that a Republican Administration, or at least the one 
about to be inaugurated, would attempt to interfere directly and | 
immediately with slavery in the States”. |On the other hand, he 
pointed out that the triumphant party had made the subject of 
slavery, which was conceded by all to be dutside the constitutional 
action of the Federal government, the “central idea” in a platforth 
_of principles which aimed “to put the institutions of nearly half 
the States under the ban of public opinion and national condemna- 
tion”. That men combined themselves into such a party was not 

38 Nashville Republican Banner, Nov. 9, 1860. See also Vicksburg Whig, in 
National Intelligencer, Nov. a1, 1860. i 

40 National Intelligencer, Nov. 13, 1860. Even an ardent secessionist like 
Joseph W. Taylor, of Alabama, could admit that the administration of Lincoln , 


would be unable “to inflict any injury upon the South, or to violate any of its con- 
stitutional rights ”. Ibid., Dec. 18, 1860, citing Alabama Whig, Dec. 6, 1860. 
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the work of reason or justice, but of fanaticism, “and when men 
come under the influence of fanaticism, there is no telling where 
their impulses or passions may drive them. This is what creates our 
discontent and apprehension.” Or, as the Reverend B. M. Palmer 
put it: “ However mixed the party, abolitionism is clearly its in- 
forming and actuating soul; and fanaticism is a blood-hound that 
never bolts its track when it has once lapped blood.” * 

It is very difficult to appraise the exact influence in the Repub- 
lican party of the professed abolitionists. Although moderate politi- 
cal abolitionists, like Owen Lovejoy of Illinois, had locally contributed 
much- to the beginnings—sometimes abortive beginnings—of the 
Republican party, few of the veteran defenders of the faith were 
in any way satisfied with the new party movement. The Garrisonian 
idealists completely ignored the early phases of Republicanism; later 
they noticed it only to vent their scorn upon it. “ By its own show- 
ing”, declared one of their spokesmen, “it is not an anti-slavery, 
but merely an anti-slavery-extension party. . . . Instead of endanger- 
ing the existence of slavery, it pledges itself to conserve and per- 
petuate the barbarous and bloody system, wherever, by force or 
fraud, it has succeeded in gaining a foothold. ... We are appre- 
hensive that little reliance can be placed upon this new party, even 
as an opponent of slavery-extension. It enters the field, pledged to 
act only on the defensive. . . . The party that shall make an. effectual 
and final stand against slavery aggression must-be itself aggres- 
sive,” *? Many Garrisonians felt that even the political abolitionists 
were among “the greatest obstacles to the spread of anti-slavery ”. 
Parker Pillsbury shortly declared that the temporizing and com- 
promising attitude of the Republican party and its leaders, especially 
' their willingness to cooperate with slaveholders, made the movement 
for the time “ really more dangerous to the cause of liberty .. . than 
any other party ever formed since the foundations of government 
were laid”. It was not long before abolitionists and Republicans 
were indulging in mutual crimination and recrimination. When in 
1860 the Republicans drew up the Chicago platform, the apostles of 
abolition promptly announced that the document which “no where 
pronounces slaveholding, slave-hunting or'slave-breeding a sin” was 
proof of “how unable or unwilling the leaders of the party are to 
appreciate the genius of genuine liberty, and how utterly unworthy 
to be entrusted with its interests ’’.*8 

41 Cleveland, Alexander H. Stephens in Public and Private, pp. 151-153. 
Palmer, The South: her Peril and her Duty, p. 13. 

42 American Baptist, in Liberator, Mar. 28, 1856, XXXVI. 50. 


43 Liberator, Mar. 28, 1856, XXVI. 51; June s, 1857, XXVIT. 90; Aug. 31, 
1860, XXX. 139. : 
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With the nomination of Lincoln, Phillips voiced the diapooine: 
= ment and disgust of many Garrisonians when he declared: “ We 
C cannot afford . . . to let Mr. Lincoln succeed, because, if he should, 
` the country will say, ‘The North has got’the helm, let us see what 
the North is ready to do—wait!’—and we shall have four years . 
of waiting, to see what Abe Lincoln won’t do!” Garrison editorially 
“ gibbeted ” Lincoln as the “slave-hound of. Illinois”. Nor were 
the political abolitionists, less schooled perhaps in intransigentism, 
much more satisfied. A movement for the nomination of a straight- 
out Abolition ticket was engineered which culminated in a convention 
at Syracuse, on August 29, where Gerrit Smith was nominated for 
the Presidency, and a-resolution adopted:: “ That for Abolitionists 
to vote for a candidate like Abraham Lincoln, who-stands ready to 
execute the accursed Fugitive Slave Law, to suppress insurrections 
_ among slaves, to admit new slave States, and to support the ostracism, 
socially and politically, of the black man of the North, is to give the 
lie to their professions, to expose their hypocrisy to the world,’ and 
_ to do what they can to put far off the day of the slave’s deliver- 
“ance.” 4t. It can hardly be contended, therefore, that the veterans 
of the abolition movement looked toward Lincoin’s administration 
as their great opportunity for speeding the day of fulfillment. 

It must be said, however, that doctrinaires like Wendell Phillips, 
at times reversing their logic, argued that in spite of milk and water 
nonextension and wunion-loving resolutions and pronunciamentos, 
“the Republican party, so far as it has a heart, means to grapple 
slavery, and to strangle it, so soon as they can”. In the day when 
Seward’s nomination seemed a foregone conclusion, he added that, 
despite Seward’s conservative protestations, “when Wm. H. Seward 
enters the Presidential chair, he means that his portrait, if it lives 
to posterity, shall go down painted with one hand upon the American 
eagle, and the other on the jugular vein of the slave system. The 
fault I find with Republicans is, that they are ‘such children .. . as. 
to suppose that, with their past behind them, and with their future 
-looking out of their eyes, the slaveholder or the abolitionist either 
believes the lies that they call speeches.” $ Nor did he hesitate to 
announce that under an antislavery régime, with the Constitution 
_ given an antislavery interpretation, “ neither my friend Mr. Garrison 
nor myself might find any conscientious scruples against voting ”. 
When on November 7 the telegraph announced Lincoln’s election as 
an accomplished fact, Phillips rejoiced that “for the first time in 

44 Ibid., June 8, 1860, XXX. 89; June 22, 1860, XXX. 99; Sept. 7, 1860, XXX. 
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our history the slave has chosen a President of the United States. 
. . . It is the moral effect of this victory ”, he explained, “ not any- 
thing which his administration can or will probably do, that gives 
value to this success. Not an Abolitionist, hardly an antislavery 
man, Mr. Lincoln consents to reptesent an antislavery idea. A pawn 
on the political chessboard, his value is in his position; with fair 
effort, we may soon change him for knight, bishop, or queen, and 
sweep the board. . . . [The] cannon of March 4th will only echo the 
' rifles at Harper’s Ferry.” * 

_Conceding, however, that radical antislavery influences were pa- 
tiently biding their time and would have found in Northern control 
at Washington a new dispensation, one must also remember that it 
was only the storm and stress of civil strife that later gave to them 
their real opportunity, as a result of which the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment became not the proposed guarantee of the institution of slavery 
but the final stroke in its destruction. 

Under the normal conditions of a peaceful Republican admin- 
istration, genuine abolitionists would have found themselves unable 
to make substantial headway with their crusade. The tide of the 
antislavery movement had been diluting the abolition gospel into 
mere nonextension doctrine. In the year of the John Brown raid 
the receipts of the American Anti-Slavery Society fell off nearly 
two-thirds. “In truth”, writes Jefferson Davis’s latest Southern 
biographer, “. . . the rabid abolitionist had been put out of com- 
mission.” #7 As the campaign of 1860 drew near Republican leaders 
generally became opportunists and denied that they stood on extreme 
antislavery ground. This was conspicuous of the position of both 
Seward and Lincoln. The Republican convention at Chicago was 
dominated by the spirit of opportunism. To a Southerner of to-day 
the platform seems a “ document not unlike the teachings of Henry 
‘Clay and the Whigs”. Indeed, Joshua R. Giddings was tem- 
porarily driven from the convention in sorrow and.anger when his 

48 Wendell Phillips, Speeches, Lectures, and Letters, p. 294. , 

47 Robert W. Winston, The Life of Jefferson Davis, p. 172. Henry Ward 
Beecher was greeted with a volley of rotten eggs and a hostile demonstration during 
a lecture engagement at New Haven. New York Herald, Jan. 14, 1861. Aboli- 
tionists had difficulty in arranging for the use of public halls for their meetings. 
Ibid., Dec. 4, 1860; Jan. 15, 1861. For abolitionist comment upon how the Re- 
publican party’s antislavery stand was “demoralized by its efforts to obtain su- 
premacy in the country ”, see Liberator, Feb. 3, 1860, XXX. 18; also, June 1, 1860, 
XXX. 85. Wendell Phillips admitted in 1861 that “at the outset nine men out of 
ten were proud to be called abolitionists; now, nine out of ten deem it not only an 


insult, but a pecuniary injury to be charged with being so”. Liberator, Jan. 25, 
1861, XXXI. 14. 
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resolution to inélude the clause of the Declaration of Independence - 


affirming the equality of man was at first rudely spurned by sarcastic 
delegates who feared the ghost of abolitionism. Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion was in the main an effort to avoid too strongly sectional ground; 
his election, as Senator Pugh, of Ohio, shortly pointed out, was 
made possible by votes of thousands who had no thoughts “ about 


the subject of slavery in the States, or had any policy on the sub- 


ject”. Lincoln’s election, indeed, hinged upon the outcome in 
Pennsylvania, where, as the evidence shows, the tariff question was 
the decisive issue; both parties accordingly poured money into the 
' state in order to influence a favorable outcome. 

Following the election an even more conservative trend set in. 
Lincoln felt its pressure from the ranks of his own party as he made 
preparations to assume the reins of office.°° The New York Herald 
of December 4, 1860, rejoiced in the evidence that Republican leaders 
were “ready now for terms of compromise with the South, which 
every Republican a month ago would have scouted as degrading 
to the most servile Northern doughface”. Seward and Weed and 
hundreds of others, indeed, talked ofthe patriotic duty of making 
concessions in the interest of preservation of the Union. Lincoln 
stood firmly against compromise on slavery extension; on the other 
hand, at a time when leaders of his party were trying to effect the 
admission of New Mexico as a free state, he did not “care much 
about New Mexico, if further extension were: hedged against ”.™ 
He was anxious to satisfy the South on the matter of the rendition 
of fugitive slaves; he took satisfaction in the fact that there was a 
general movement in the Northern state legislatures to effect the 
repeal of the Personal Liberty Laws of which the South had been so 
bitterly complaining. Moreover’, as he pointed out in the addresses he 
delivered on his tour to the national capital, he meant to make his poli- 
cies as President reflect national and not partisan interests—he meant 
to be just to the South, as to the other sections of the country. If 
there were those who feared that’ he would be dominated by the 
radicals, he made it clear to the latter as well as to those who inclined 
, toward compromise, that he could stand his own ground and would 

not tolerate domination by others. i 

. Up to the war, conservative forces remained strongly intrenched 

409 George W. Julian, The Life of Joshua R. Giddings, pp. 372—374. Con- 
‘gressional Globe, 36 Cong., 2 sess., p. 51. 

50 See Letters of Henry Adams, 1858-1891, Worthington C. Ford, ed., pp. 62, 
64, .66-67, 70, 83. See also Henry Adams, The Secession Winter, 1860—61, in 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, XLIII. 669, 676, 680, 683—684. 

51 Lincoln to Seward, Feb. 1, 1861, Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, VI. 
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in the North; a zealous concern for the rights of private property 
made thousands of “Northern men with’ Southern principles ”. 
Northern proslavery preachers and editors therefore outdid many of 
their Southern confrères in the defense of slavery, denouncing the 
abolitionists as apostles of atheism and anarchy and proclaiming that 
the institution of chattel slavery had the sanction of Holy Writ. 
When the crisis came, the secessionists counted upon Northern sym- 
pathizers to restrain those who would try to prevent disunion by 
force. Even after Jefferson Davis took his departure from Wash- 
ington, he knew that he could claim the sympathy of Northern friends 
like Franklin Pierce and George W. Jones and assttmed that they 
-would never be found among his enemies.” These were bonds that 
weakened only under the searing experiences of civil war. 

Then, too, Northern vested interests could have been counted as 
in favor of the status quo of slavery. It was quite obvious that the 
business interests of Philadelphia and New York were bound up 
with the economic life of the cotton states. New York, the chief 
broker of Southern cotton, seemed in many ways “a prolongation 
of the South ”’.5* There were some who extravagantly pointed out 
that with the loss of Southern trade, the great metropolis would be 
“no more than a fishing village ”.°* As the crisis approached, Wall 
Street cried out: “ Without the South we are ruined!” So also 
orders from the South played an important rôle in the economic life 
of Boston. The Boston Post reckoned the annual sales of New 
England products to the South at $60,000,000, besides the impetus 
given to New England shipbuilding by the Southern trade. “ In 
every point of view ”, declared the Post, “ New England seems to 
have been made for the South, and the South for New England. 
How could either live and flourish without the other.” ®* The count- 
ing houses of State Street, in the mother city of the Puritans, seemed 
to set a conspicuous.example of groveling servility to “ King Cotton ”. 

Certain representatives of Northern capital had been and still 
were favorable even to the restoration of the foreign slave trade as 
agitated in the South. Many of them listened with approval to the 
Southern argument that the result would be cheaper slave products 
and an increased market with better prices for Northern manufac- 


o? Dunbar Rowland, Jefferson Davis, Consttiutionalist: his Letters, Papers, and 
Speeches, IIT. 358, V. 3839. 

63 Agénor de Gasparin, The Uprising of a Great People, pp. 76-77, 162. 

t4 Newark Mercury, Feb. 11, 1861, quoted in Knapp, A History of New Jersey 
Politics during the Civil War and Reconstruction, p. 52. 

63 C. C. Hopley, Life in the South, I. 140. 

30 Boston Post, Dec. 21, 1859. 
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tures. . Numerous vessels were actually. fitted out in Northern ports 
to harvest the direct profits of this illegal trade. 

With Lincoln’s. election the moneyed interests of the North, 
hysterical at the thought of secession, favored preservation of the 
Union at any price. But political disruption itself was to many less 
menacing a specter than the resulting impending bankruptcy which 
they coupled with forfeiture of Southern debts."8 For there was 
owing upon the books of Northern merchants and bankers a Southern 
debt of two or three hundred millions of dollars; nor was there any 
evidence of a disposition to pay these obligations which now rapidly 
fell due. Indeed, as Southerners beheld the utter terror of Northern 
creditors at the mere thought of repudiation, disunion began to offer. 
even more tangible attractions to some than mere relief from an 
historic economic exploitation and a timeworn moral crusade.®® 
Northern argument that the South was not really in earnest, that 
talk of disunion was an ancient brand of bluff and braggadocio, and 
that the repudiation could easily be met by confiscation of Southern 
property in Northern states, did not ue the fears of Northern 
conservatives. 

Loudly in petitions and mass meetings the Diea of Northern 
_capital begged for the acceptance of a scheme of compromise that 
would satisfy the South and save the Union. Lincoln was never 
quite sure until he entered office that the Eastern leaders of his own 
party could be kept from yielding to such entreaties. When in due 
time the lower tier of Southern states effected their withdrawal from 
the Union and Lincoln assumed the reins of administration at the 

67 De Gasparin, The Uprising of a Great People, p. gr; Henry Wilson, Rise 
and Fall of the Slave Power, II. 618-619; see also Baton Rouge Advocate, in 
Chicago Press, Apr. 26, 1858; De Bows Review, XXVI. (1859) 144—146; New 
York Tribune, Sept. 8, 1860; New York Herald, Dec. 11, 1860. See also National 
Era, June 10, 1847. | 

68 New York Herald, Nov. 29, Dec. 10, 1860; Springfield Republican, Nov. 
17, 24, 1860. 

59 De Bows Review, XXXI, (1861) 93. The New Orleans Trwe Delta, Nov. 
20, 1860,. proclaimed “the repudiation of our just debts to the people of the free 
states ”?” to be important among the inducements ‘‘ we daily hear and see addressed to 
the cupidity of men”. Under the argument advanced by journals like the Clayton 
(Ala.) Banner, that it was “treason to the South to pay money, or in any manner 
encowrage, aid, or abet the transfer to the hostile section of so important a weapon 
of attack and defense’, many were induced to favor a general smash-up that would 
wipe out their liabilities to Northern creditors. New York Tribune, Dec. 28, 1860; 
William Watson, Life tn the Confederate Army, p. 7i. ‘On the other hand, the 
Vicksburg correspondent of the New York Herald wrote:'“‘ Repudiation of North- 
ern debts is entertained by none, but it is generally believed the liquidation of such 


indebtedness will be much slower than ever before.” New York Herald, Dec. 1, 
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most trying time in the nation’s history, “the upper world of mil- 
lionaire merchants, bankers, contractors, and great traders” rejoiced 
that the Republicans were at length suffering “ for their excesses ”’.*° 
It was only later that the cohesive force of public plunder, with the 
new war-time opportunities for the vested interests of the North, 
drew many of these erstwhile critics into the ranks of the govern- 
ment’s supporters and defenders. 

But even within the Republican party of 1860 there were many 
who had been schooled in the conservative politics of the Whig 
party. Northern men of property, regardless of antislavery con- 
victions, were in a large degree prone to respect property rights in 
slaves, guaranteed by the Constitution and the laws of the states. 
Such an one was William H. Seward, of “ Higher Law ” fame, the 
“arch black Republican ” in the Southern mind. Even the passions 
of war time did not prevent him from offering a conspicuous example 
of the conservative influence of the Whig property holding tradition. 
He became, indeed, the chief supporter of Lincoln’s cautious anti- 
slavery policy and the bane of the war-time crop of abolitionists who 
impatiently belabored the administration for failing to respond to 
their demands for the immediate destruction of slavery. If all 
Republicans with the same background did not follow in Seward’s 
footsteps, it was largely because of a war psychosis which made 
abolitionists out of Democrats like Benjamin F. Butler, John A. 
Logan, and Edwin M. Stanton, out of Southern Whigs like Henry 
Winter Davis and William G. Brownlow, and out of Southern 
sympathizers like General W. T. Sherman. 

60 Russell, My Diary, North and South, p. 21. 

61“ The old whig party is not dead, but has been sleeping”, commented the 
editor of the New York Herald, Dec. 3, 1860. “ Senators Seward, Wilson, Wade 
and Sumner are restraining their followers by every means in their power.” 

Wendell Phillips intimated that Seward had succumbed to the most sinister ` 
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62 A typical example of the way the war psychosis operated may be seen in 
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This Northern general of hated memary in the South had learned 
‘to know and love Dixie, in various parts of which he had enjoyed 
several years of army life and of Southern hospitality and into the - 
soil of which he was just deciding on the eve of the war that “we 
will drive our tent pins and pick out a magnolia under which to sleep 
the long sleep”. He had concluded that, under the generous 
ministrations of his planter friends, slavery was as satisfactory to 
the negroes as to their masters. But when the flaming sword of 
‘civil war beckoned him into the service of the Union, he promptly 
prepared himself to apply a new brand of ruthless warfare to his 
former friends and neighbors. It is only fair to recall that this 
transformation was wrought not by Lincoln’s election but by the 
` issue of disunion. | l 

Yet there could be no doubt in the South that the purpose of the 
Republican party, reasserted as a matter of personal policy by 
Abraham Lincoln, was to hem in the institution of slavery within 
- its present bounds. Differing opinions prevailed in the: South as 
to the practical ‘effect of such a-policy. The New Orleans Bee pro- 
tested the Republican arrogation of power “to keep it chained, 
cribbed, confined within the States where it now exists”, but this ` 
evil could be made to appear duly menacing only when it was ‘pre- 
sented as grounded upon a “Higher Law” doctrine—* one which 
is to annihilate Congressional enactments and to overide the Con- 
stitution itself”. Judah P. Benjamin, the Louisiana senator, how- 
ever, insistéd that nonextension was a miost diabolical threat to the 
institution of slavery. Said he, with changing metaphor: “ You 
do not propose to enter into our States, you say, and what do we 
complain off You do not pretend to enter into our States to kill 
or destroy our institutions by force. Oh, no[.] You imitate the 
faith of Rhadamistus: you propose simply to close us in an embrace 
that will suffocate us. You do not propose to fell the tree; you 
promised not. You merely propose to girdle it, that it dies.” © 

The consequences that might have followed -from a thorough- 
going policy of encircling the slave states with free territory are not 
so obvious as might at first appear. The hemming in of the slave. 
states might have prevented the border states from being drained 
of their slave population with the resultant lessening of their en- 
thusiasm for slavery. Keeping the slaves within the bounds of the 
black belt as already defined might have prevented the mounting of 
slave prices to exorbitant figures and that weakening by dispersion . 

03 Home Letters of General Sherman, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ed., p. 177. 
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of which Clay and other Southerners had talked much in the days 
of the Missouri contest.™ In general, the actual importance of ter- 
ritorial expansion for the negro-slave-plantation economy has been 
much overestimated in almost all discussions of the sectional con- 
troversy. In any event, as Webster pointed out in 1850, a more 
inexorable law than any that might have been enacted by a Republi- 
can Congress confined negro slavery within its present bounds, 
namely the law of nature. 

Southerners in general were in agreement upon the doctrine 
originally proclaimed by John C. Calhoun that the exclusion of 
slavery from the common territoriés meant a “ defiance of right and 
justice and of the spirit of our fundamental law ”—-thus the former 
critic of sublimated abstractions came to put it. Indeed, this was 
a cardinal point in the Southern code of honor. In 1850, when he 
was still a stanch defender of the Union, Robert A. Toombs had 
dramatically proclaimed the right of the South to an equal participa- 
tion in the territories of the United States: “In my judgment, this 
tight, involving, as it does, political equality, is worth a thousand 
such Unions as we have, even if they each were a thousand times 
more valuable than this... . Deprive us of this right and appro- 
priate this common property to yourselves, it is then your govern- 
ment, not mine. Then I am its enemy, and I will then, if I can, 
bring my children and my constituents to the altar of liberty, and 
like Hamilcar, I would swear them to eternal hostility to your foul 
domination.” °' The ten years that followed Toombs’s brilliant 
“ Hamilcar Speech ” made this point of Southern honor one of the 
most fundamental of the sublimated abstractions of the disuntonists. 

Indeed, all that the Southerner of 1860 had to cherish beyond 
dreams of more territory in favoring climes was this point of pride. 
Every effort on the part of the North to reaffirm an ordinance of 
nature that excluded slavery from all existing territories was a 
gratuitous and galling reminder to the sensitive Southron of the 
shift of political power to the North. In the last analysis this was 
the clew to the sectionalism of the South in the three decades before 
the war: a consciousness of its status as a minority section, safe from 
the oppression of the majority only in the event of the unwillingness 
of the latter to exploit its opportunities. A Virginia journal stated 
a widespread feeling when it declared: “ We were not born to be 
mastered, nor to submit to inferior position.” °8 

83 On the danger of this “draining process ”, see letter of James H. Brigham, 
De Bows Review, XXXVI. (1859) 482. 
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The “ fire eater” or “ chivalry” politician insisted that the pre- 
ponderating North had not been neglecting its opportunities and 
that the South had suffered only too patiently. “The South, is 
nothing else now, but the very best colony to the North any people 
ever possessed”, insisted R. Barnwell Rhett, of South Carolina, 
from the floor of the United States Senate. With a reminiscence 
‘of 1776, the Southern Press, mouthpiece of Southern sentiment at 
_ Washington, declared, “ Lord: North caused that disunion. We have 
a Lord North now.” Many in Dixie seemed more impressed by 
fire eating and gasconade than by the simple logic of sober thinkers 

like Willoughby Newton, a former Whig Congressman from Vir- 
ginia, who in 1858 assured the literary societies of the Virginia 
Military Institute that the real question for the South had become 
“not whether power is usurped by the majority, but whether the 
Constitution itself has not become effete”; or, as the editor com- 
mented, “... not whether any aggression has been committed, or 
is in process of commission, by the preponderating North, but 
whether, by the mere fact of such preponderance, the ee 
itself has not become null and void ”.7° 
This was straight but drastic thinking. The South, disci by 
what to-day is known as an inferiority complex and groping for 
“defense mechanisms ”, naturally preferred sublimated abstractions. 
Southerners had long since become acutely sensitive to what Senator 
Judah P. Benjamin, of Louisiana, called “the incessant attack of 
the Republicans, not simply on the interests, but on the feelings and 
sensibilities of a high-spirited people by the most insulting language, 
and the most offensive epithets ’”’.7 This is not to be wondered at 
when even a zealous young Northern army officer stationed at Wash- 
‘ington grew disgusted as he heard Northern spokesmen “ proclaim 
the superiority of the North in jurists, men of science, -historians, 
orators, merchants, mechanics, philanthropists, schools and general 
intelligence”. “ Every speech of the Northern Senators”, it seemed 
to him, “had something deprecatory in it, and that at a time when 
all the powers of the Government were in the hands of Southern 
_men.™” When the reins of power were about to be snatched from 
the South, there was even less to palliate the sense of insult. 
Working themselves into a veritable passion, proud Southerners 
89 Congressional Globe, 32 Cong., x sess., app., p. 46. 
70 Southern Press, July 4, 1851. National Intelligencer, July 24, 1858. On 
the minority status of the South, see Jesse T. Carpenter, The South as a Conscious 
~ Minority, 1789-1861, p. 25; also, Edward A. Pollard, The Lost Cause, p. 62. 
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aired their hatred of the North and appealed to Southern manhood 
against the threat of negro domination. The “treason” of Hinton 
Rowan Helper in producing his Impending Crisis, thereby placing 
a powerful array of propaganda in the hands of Republicans, in- 
furiated the hotspurs. They proclaimed their fears that the patron- 
age of a Republican administration would be used to carry out the 
doctrines of the Helper book, and thereby create an antislavery party 
among the non-slaveholders of the South, at the same time sowing 
the seeds of disaffection among the negroes. The John Brown raid 
made possible soul-stirring appeals against a Northern fanaticism 
that would seize upon the weapon of servile insurrection, which, to 
be sure, like the idea of a political revolt by the non-slaveholders, 
Southern champions had previously ridiculed as impossible. But 
the fears of the common man were carefully played upon. The aim 
of the abolitionists was clear, it was said—and the label “ abolition- 
ist ” was made to include the most moderate Republicans—they would 
free the slaves and destroy the poor white men.”? As Senator 
Benjamin F. Wade, of Ohio, shortly explained, repeated protest 
had availed little against the charge that Republicans were hostile 
to slavery and meditating an attack upon it; “ Your people believe 
it”, he said. “ No doubt they believe it because of the terrible 
excitement and reign of terror that prevails there.” “* 

During the campaign of 1860 wild rumors spread of a series of 
slave risings in Texas with poison plots and towns aflame. The 
South was panic-stricken. “If Texas is burning even under the 
Buchanan administration, what would it be if a “higher law’ govern- 
ment reigns in the city of Washington?” queried William L. 
Yancey. Some Southerners were soon picturing Lincoln as one who 
a short time before his nomination had been “a hired Abolition 
lecturer, delivering, at $100 a lecture, lectures throughout the coun- 
try, exciting the people against us ’.*® 

Since secession, simply because of defeat, was unthinkable, and 
since slavery extension was. a poor issue on which to found a new 
government, therefore out of their bitterness, the disunionists con- 
jured up the bogy of abolition, together with negro equality and 
negro domination. Then as the tide turned in favor of the advocates 
of secession, policies that had been denounced by their conservative 
neighbors in 1850-1851 as treason, became acceptable as the truest 
Southern patriotism. 

78 See New York Herald, Dec. r0, 1860; John W. Thomason, jr., Jeb Stuart, 
: i Congressional Globe, 36 Cong., 2 sess., p. 104. : 


15 New York Herald, Sept. 21, 1860. Congressional Globe, 36 Cong., 2 sess., 
p- 73. 
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Debates in Congress became in this time of sectional strife 
“chiefly invective and fierce recrimination ”. “ All reasonable dis- 
cussion of principle ceased to be possible ”, Reuben Davis, of Mis- 
sissippi, wrote somewhat later, telling how Southern members re- 
turned home with long-range guns they had purchased.”* Southern . 
fire eaters admitted a deep and deadly hatred‘of the North. It was. 
clear that the most moderately antislavery Northerner was not safe 
in the South. Southern Union men remained for a time silently 
-aghast at the madness that had takén possession of their section. 
Already, as members of Congress clenched and at times let fly their 
fists in defense of Southern honor, there were signs of what Jonathan 
Worth, the North Carolina Unionist, later complained: “ Nobody ‘is 
` allowed to retain and assert his reason. The cartridge box is pre- 
ferred to the ballot box.” 7 Under such conditions it was easy for 
Alexander H. Stephens to predict after the Charleston Democratic 
Convention that “ men will be cutting one another’s throats in a little 
while. In less than twelve months we shall be in a war, and that 
the bloodiest in history. Men seem to be utterly blinded to the 
. future.” "8 Perhaps it was not strange that under these circum- 
stances an alert and passionate young Yankee promptly reached the 
conclusion that the Southerners were “mad, mere maniacs ”, “ be- 
yond all imagination demented ”, an impression- which he restated 
forty-seven years later, when youthful impetuosity should have sub- 
sided, as follows: “ The southern secessionists were certainly unbal- 
anced in mind,—fit for. medical treatment, like other victims of 
hallucination,—haunted by suspicion, by idées fixes; by violent mor- 
bid excitement.” 7° n - 

As Edward A. Pollard reviewed the “ Lost Cause” in the e dë 
illusioning light of the early post bellum years, he summed up me 
forces which had brought about the war as follows: 

T6 Reuben Davis, Recollections of Mississippi and Mississippians, pp. 382, 389. - 

71 The Correspondence of Jonathan Worth, J. G. de R! Hamilton, ed., I. 149. 
But even the erstwhile sane Worth, when he threw in his lot with his state, could. 
toy with the possibility that Lincoln “ desired to drive us all into rebellion, in order 
to make a crusade against slavery and desolate our section”, Ibid., I. 147. This 
doubt arose although he had been quite clear that, “ Slavery digs far, has been only 
a pretest for this sectional contest. The multitude, North and South, regard it as 
the cause.” Ibid., I. 143. 

78 R M. eee and W. H. Browne, Life of Alexander H. Steike, p. 355; 
Louis Pendleton, dlexander H, Stephens, pp. 155=156. See also, his speech at 
Augusta, National Intelligencer, Sept. 12, 1860. PARI: 

T9 Letters of Henry Adams, 1858r89r, p. 77; Henry Adams, The Secession 
Winter, 1860-61, op. cit., pp. 658-661. This certainly seemed true of the Mobile 
' Herald when it branded James Gordon Bennett of the New York Herald as the 
“head chief of the Abolitionists ”. See Liberator, Apr. 6, 1860, XXX, ze, 
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The election of Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency of the United States 
might have precipitated the Secessionary movement of the Southern 
States; but it certainly did not produce it... . Every candid historian 
must admit that the causes of Southern complaint had accumulated up to 
the time of President Lincoln, and that the election of this man was to a 
certain extent, the signal of the aggravated prosecution of the irrepressible 
conflict, which he himself had declared, between the institutions of the 
South and the ideas of the North. . . . The mind of the South had really 
come to disdain specifications on this subject [slavery]. It suffered from 
a general apprehension rather than a specific alarm; and the election of 
Abraham Lincoln was a vague addition to this uneasiness rather than a 
particular cause of complaint.® 


As R. Barnwell Rhett had put it, in an address at the opening session 
of the South Carolina convention, secession was “not the event of 
a day”; it was “not anything produced by Mr. Lincoln’s election, 
or by the non-execution of the fugitive slave law. It has been a 
matter which has been gathering head for thirty years”. In the 
same way William Lowndes Yancey, Rhett’s associate in the move- 
ment for Southern nationality, regarded the issues of 1860-1861 as 
false, or at least inferior, issues; the real issue had been joined ten 
years before when the Southern states had been denied equality in 
the territories.® 

It remained, however, for a gentleman and scholar of a later 
generation to present the full state of mind of the aggrieved South. 
Says Benjamin’s biographer: “it was not so much what the Republi- 
cans or even the Abolitionists ... had done or might do that 
wrought them to the pitch of frenzy and vicious, uncontrollable rage 
against the North; it was the things they said, and very horrid things 
they were, that galled. Nay, even if the North did not speak, she 
thought these things; and, half-conscious of being on the defensive, 
with the opinion of the civilized world against her, the South could 
not bear to be so regarded. Unless one has personally experienced 
that sort of utterly childish and yet wholly human temper, one can 
hardly account for Southern feeling.” 8° 

Much of the aggressiveness of the champions of 1860-1861 was 
the result of an effort to find compensation for this wounded pride. 
“Southern honor” was at stake; in its behalf there could be no. 
excess of zeal. “ The war would not have occurred, slavery could 
not have been abolished ”, writes one of those who risked all in 

80 Edward A. Pollard, Life of Jefferson Davis, pp. 43, 53, 54; see also Pollard, 
The Lost Cause, pp. 47—48. = 

81 Pollard, Life of Jefferson Davis, p. 45. See also National Intelligencer, Jan. 
7, 1861; Davis, Recollections of Mississippi and Mississippians, p. 389. 


82 W. G. Brown, The Lower South in American History, pp. 137-138. 
83 Pierce Butler, Judah P. Benjamin, p. 207. 
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defense of Southern rights, “had the Southerners shown common 
prudence in meeting and refuting the flood of falsehood and misrep- ` 
‘resentation poured out from thousands of Abolition presses. ...A 
myriad of printed lies about the South were allowed to pass without 
_any sort of notice, except through the impassioned declamation of 
public speakers.” 34 

Southern spokesmen occasionally argued the proposition later 
made famous by Alexander H. Stephens, that “ African slavery is 
the corner-stone of the industrial, social, and political fabric of the 
South; and whatever wars against it, wars against her very exis- 
tence. Strike down the institution of African slavery, and you 
reduce the South to depopulation and barbarism ’”’.8® And yet it 
- would seem that this was scarcely the crux of the sectional issue. 
Southern champions were defending an agrarian civilization against 
the encroachment of a Northern industrialism, which harbored the 
menace of a.pure democracy against the landed aristocracy which 
they were building up. As L. W. Spratt, of South Carolina, told the 
Southern commercial convention of 1859, they beheld hireling labor 
with “the form and spirit of democracy ” penetrate the very strong- 
holds of the South. “ And so it is ”, said he, “ that we are not alone 
in contest with the North, which bears the banners of democracy, 
but with the democracy itself within the States, the cities, and the 
institutions of the South.” ° Nor did he think that secession would 
do more than postpone the internal struggle. These champions 
found the non-slaveholders unresponsive to their appeals against 
' Northern economic oppression; they had reason, too, to be fearful 
of ‘arousing the class consciousness of a yeomanry whose cooperation 
was essential to the maintenance of prevailing institutions. Hence 
- they rejoiced that they could rally their people’ against the ‘attacks 
of the antislavery crusaders.27 Thus, even while many large planters 
. and slaveholders were calmly ignoring the sectional controversy and 
wanted only to be left alone, non-slaveholders were brought into a 
state of excitement over slavery, but in their lucid moments they 
wondered whether it was not “ perfectly farcical that the people who 

84 The Papers of Randolph Abbott Shotwell, J. G. de R. Hamilton, ed., I. 14. 

85 Congressional Globe, 36 Cong., 1 sess., app., P. 93. 

86 De Bows Review, XXVII. (1859) 208; see also George H. Hepworth, The 
Whip, Hoe, and Sword, 0. 74. 

87 “ Politically we are the most suspecting, wide-awake people on the face of 
the globe—economically the most careless and unsuspecting”, complained an eco- 
nomically conscious Southerner. De Bow's Review, XXIX. (1860), 231. For the 
actual importance of the tariff question and of Southern economic discontent, see 
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own slaves should be perfectly quiet, and we who own none should 
be lashing ourselves into a rage about their wrongs and injuries? ” 88 
The unification of the South around slavery was all the more 
essential in view of the rapid accentuation of class stratification and 
the increasing danger, in the form of the appeals of a Helper, of 
restlessness among those unable to climb into the slaveholding aris- 
tocracy. Yet, because of these fr .s, and in view of the increasingly 
unsound economics of slave labor, the doom of slavery in the South- 
ern states was sealed more by the social and economic forces that 
had gained headway in nineteenth century America than by the 
immediate implications of the political revolution of 1860. 


ARTHUR C. Cote. 
Western Reserve University. 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


ORIGIN OF THE Two-Tuirps RULE IN SENATE ACTION UPON 


TREATIES , 


Taart portion of the Constitution of the (United States which 
Telates to treaty making is found in Article IL, section 2, clause 2, 
and, as is well known, reads as follows: “ He [the President] shall 
have Power, by and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, to 
make Treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur. 

” Few provisions of the Constitution have been criticized more 
than that which requires. the affirmative vote lof two-thirds of the 
members present to give the advice and consent of the Senate to 
the ratification on the part of the United Stdtes of treaties which 
previously have been negotiated. In recent years, particularly since 
the rejection of the Treaty of Versailles at the close of the World 
War, there have been numerous expressions of opinion to the effect 
that a minority of the Senate should not be permitted to dictate the 
action taken by that body upon treaties. 

In their attacks the critics of the two-thirds rule have taken the 
occasion to point out that its insertion in the Constitution was largely 
the result of the precedent which had been established for the ap- 
proval of treaties, the generally prevailing fear of executive power, 
and the mutually existing suspicions and jealousies among the 
individual states. Unquestionably, this genéral theory. is sound. 
_ Nevertheless, as has been largely overlooked! the delegates to the 
Federal Convention acted also from definitely practical considerations 
when they drew up the treaty-inaking clauge. This paper is an 
attempt to show that any purely theoretical reasons which may have 
influenced the adoption of the two-thirds rule were supported by at 
least two specific aims: the retention of thel right to navigate the 
Mississippi River and the protection of the Newfoundland fisheries. 

There is no need to relate in any detail here the story of these two 
questions prior to 1787. It will suffice merely to call attention to 
the degree of importance which had been attached to them. Long 
before the close of the American Revolution. the colonists had 
evinced considerable interest in retaining for themselves aftér the 
war was over, their fishing privileges in Newfoundland waters and 
the right of navigating the Mississippi. ‘The Continental Congress 
in I 779, it will be recalled, had included these two conditions among 
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the terms-upon which it would consent to make peace. Although 
the colonists later receded from this extreme stand, the treaty which 
made them politically independent of Great Britain did permit the 
navigation of the Mississippi and gave them the liberty of fishing off 
the Banks of Newfoundland together with numerous in-shore fishing 
- privileges. | 

These rights thus obtained, however, were none too secure. That 
was particularly true with regard to the Mississippi, for Spain at 
once denied to the United States the right to navigate that important 
stream. Even though the United States never accepted Spain’s 
contention, Congress in 1786, it will be recalled, upon a vote of seven 
Northern states against five Southern, agreed to permit John -Jay, 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to draw up an agreement whereby 
American rights to the Mississippi should be relinquished for a 
period of twenty-five years. This arrangement was not concluded; 
yet when the Federal Convention met the following year the fact 
that seven states had indicated their willingness to forego for even a 
comparatively short period the right of navigating the Mississippi 
was still fresh in the minds of the Southern delegates. They 
naturally were more interested in this question, while the Northern 
members were concerned with that of the fisheries. Each section 
feared that its own particular interest in these two cases might be 
sacrificed by the treaty method if a mere majority of the senators 
should be allowed to approve treaties. 

The Convention had been in session almost three months when 
jts attention was turned to the question of treaty making. Tech- 
nically, the clause originated in the Committee of Detail which made 
its report on August 6.4. That part embodying the two-thirds rule, 
however, was not suggested until September 4, when the Committee 
of Eleven recommended that the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, should have power to make treaties, but that 
no treaty should be made “ without the consent of two thirds of the 
Members present ”. 

Three days later James Madison moved to amend this part of the 
report by excepting treaties of peace from the two-thirds require- 
ment. Elbridge. Gerry, of Massachusetts, objected. It was his 
opinion that in the case of peace treaties a greater rather than a 
smaller proportion of votes was necessary. He gave his reasons as 
follows: 


In Treaties of peace the dearest interests will be at stake, as the 
fisheries, territories &c. In treaties of peace also there is more danger to 
the extremities of the Continent, of being sacrificed, than on any other 
occasions. 

1 The Records of the Federal Convention of 1787, Max Farrand, ed., II. 183. 
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| 
Madison’s amendment was E yet just prior to adjourn- 


ment for the day Hugh Williamson and Richard Spaight, delegates 
>. from North Carolina, moved that at least no peace treaty which 
affected territorial rights should be made except upon a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate. Rufus King, of. Massachusetts, moved to extend 
this latter motion to include “all present rights of the U. States ” 
No action was taken on these two amendments. On the Filoni 
day, however, King was successful in having rescinded the original 
-amendment excepting treaties of peace from the two-thirds vote of 
‘the Senate. Gouverneur Morris, although opposing King’s motion 
‘at the time, voiced the opinion of the majoritylof the delegates when 
he spoke of the “ Fisheries” and the “ Mississippi ” as the “two 
great objects of the Union ”. After deciding not to exclude peace 
treaties from the operation “a the two-thirds | requirement the Con- 
vention accepted the treaty-making clause in the exact form as 
reported by the Committee of Eleven.? The Committee on Style | 
‘later recommended the phraseology in which it is still embodied in 
the Constitution. 

These few brief references to the proceedings in the Convention 
show to a considerable degree the concern felt for the Mississippi 
and the fisheries in connection with treaty ing. Some events 
transpiring between the time when the meeting at Philadelphia was 
concluded and that when the Constitution was ratified, however, 
. furnished further, and probably more conclusive, evidence upon the 
effect which these questions had upon the two-thirds rule. This 
evidence may be quickly summarized. | 

The opposition to the Constitution in N orth Carolina, South - 
Carolina, and Virginia was due in part to the alleged fear that. the 
new government would give up the right to navigate the Mississippi. 
Writing to Madison in October, 1787, relative|to this current opinion, 
_ George Washington said in part: | 

If the subject of the navigation of the Mississippi could have remained 
as silent, and glided as gently down the stream of time for a while, as the 
waters do that are contained within the banks, it would, I confess, have 
comported more with my ideas of sound policy, than any decision that 
can be come to at this day. 

Addressing Henry Knox in March of the following year, Washington 
stated that in the southern part of Virginia!opponents of the Con- 
stitution were spreading the belief that the new government “ will, 
without scruple or delay, barter away their rights to navigation of 
the Mississippi”. A resident of the “ Western Country” wrote to 
Thomas Jefferson in August, 1788, that it Kentucky assumed its 


2 Ibid., II. 495, 541, 543, 548-549, 550. | 
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independence it probably would not ask for admission into the Union, 
for, as he stated, its inhabitants were 


. opposed to the new Constitution apprehending much inconvenience 
& danger from the Judicial System & fearing that the Powers vested in 
the General Government may enable [it] to carry into effect the proposed 
Treaty with Spain relative to the Navigation of the Mississippi.’ 


This general feeling was carried over into the ratifying conven- 
tions in the three states mentioned. There the opponents of the 
proposed new government argued, curiously enough, that under this 
system, with the representatives of the Southern states absent from 
the Senate, the senators from five Northern states could give the 
Senate’s approval to a treaty giving up the Mississippi. This rather 
illogical argument was answered by statements to the effect that it 
could not be expected that a sufficient number of Southern senators 
would be absent to permit the Northern members to take this action, 
when such a momentous question was up for consideration. In other 
words, one of the main arguments made by those in favor of the 
Constitution—including several who had helped to frame it—was 
the assertion that under the system of government being proposed 
it would be practically impossible by the treaty method to barter 
away the rights to the Mississippi River.* Hugh Williamson, who 
has been mentioned as a delegate to the Federal Convention from 
North Carolina, in a letter written to Madison on June 22, 1788, 
made the positive assertion that the two-thirds rule was inserted in 
the Constitution to prevent a majority of the Senate from giving 
up the Mississippi. His letter, in part, was as follows: 


Your Recollection must certainly enable you to say that there is a 
Proviso in the new Sistem which was inserted for the express purpose 
of preventing a majority of the Senate or of the States which is con- 
sidered as the same thing from giving up the Mississippi. It is provided 
that two thirds of the Members present in the senate shall be required to 
concur in making Treaties and if the southern states attend to their Duty, 
this will imply 2/3. of the States in the Union together with the President, 
a security rather better than the present 9 States especially as Vermont 
& the Province of Main may be added to the Eastern Interest and you may 
recollect that when a Member, M" Willson objected to this Proviso, say- 
ing -that in all Gov'*. the Majority should govern it was replyed that the 
Navigation of the Mississippi after what had already happened in Con- 


8 Washington to Madison, Oct. 27, 1787, The Writings of George Washingion, 
W. C. Ford, ed., XI. 174-176; Washington to Henry Knox, Mar. 30, 1788, ibid., 
238—240; John Brown to Jefferson, Aug. 10, 1788, Documentary History of the 
Constitution, 1786-1870, V. 9-11, 
l 4Cf. The Debates in the Several Conventions, on the Adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, as Recommended by the General Convention at Philadelphia, in 1787, 
compiled by Jonathan Elliot, IIT. 239, 301-302, 331-349, 356-361, 364—365; IV. 
T15—116, 265—268. 
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` gress was not to be risqued in the Hands of a meer Majority and the 
Objection was withdrawn.’ , | 


No doubt the question of the Mississippi was a more vital one 
in 1787 than that of the fisheries; but to a large extent the one 
balanced the other. Although arguing against the Constitution at 
the time, William Grayson brought out this point before the Virginia 
convention on June 13, 1788, when he said: 


It is well known that the Newfoundland fisheries and the -Mississippi are 


balances for one another; that the possession of one tends to the preserva- 
tion of the other. This accounts for the eastern policy [during the ` 


period of the American Revolution]. They thought that, if the Missis- 
sippi was given up, the Southern States would give up the right of the - 
fishery, on which their very existence depends. It is not extraordinary, 
therefore, while these great rights of the fishery depend on such a variety 
of circumstances,—the issue of war, the succesd of negotiations, and 
numerous other causes,—that they should wish to preserve this great 
counterbalance.® | 


And, finally, George Mason, a member of ii Constitutional Con- 
vention, emphasized the connection between) the two and their 
collective effect upon the adoption of’ the two-thirds rule when 
addressing the Virginia ` convention on June 21. Although feeljng 
that under the proposed Constitution the’ Southern states would not 
be fully protected in such matters as commerce, navigation, and 
territories, he said: | 


The Newfoundland fisheries will require that kind of security which we 
are now in want of. The Eastern States therefore agreed, at length, 
that treaties should require the consent of two thirds of the members 
present in the Senate.‘ , l 
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Tue Forp Museum | 


“We ought to know more about the families who founded this 
nation, and how they lived. . . . One way to do this is to reconstruct 
as nearly as possible the conditions under which they lived... . _ 

“ Here in Dearborn we are assembling a complete series of every 
‘article used or made by the first settlers of America, and in many 
instances we are extending the series down: to the present time. 
When we are through we shall have reproduced American life and 
preserved in actual working form at least a part of our history and 
‘our tradition. ` , E = 

5 Williamson to Madison, June a, 1788, Documentary History of the Constitu- 
tion, IV.-677—679. , 

6 Elliot, Debates, III. 343. | l 
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“Improvements have been coming so quickly that the past is 
being lost to the rising generation, and it can be preserved only by 
putting it in a form where it may be seen and felt. That is the 
reason behind this collection.” 

Thus Mr. Henry Ford, as quoted by a writer in The Mentor, 
outlines the scope of an undertaking of such importance to historical 
students as to warrant the request of the editors of the American 
Historical Review for a note concerning it. 

An enthusiastic collector for some years past, Mr. Ford has 
gathered a great store of the things with which Americans of the past 
have lived and worked. With this as a nucleus he has established 
at Dearborn a museum of American life and industry. It has every 
promise of becoming one of the most notable collections in the world 
of relics of the everyday life of the past. 

Most historical museums emphasize “ association pieces ”—in 
other words, articles which are important chiefly because of their 
connection with notable people or great events. Mr. Ford is by no 
means averse to including these in his collection, but he has been far 
more interested in the acquisition of the things which portray the 
doings of the mass of men as they went about their daily routine of 
living and working. He wants it to include “all American things, 
domestic and mechanical”. “I do not collect antiques as such. I 
am collecting the history of our people as written into the things 
their hands made and used.” 

The collection is about to be housed in a superb group of build- 
ings erected for the purpose. In the center of five buildings, forming 
with their connecting arcades a façade eight hundred and fifty feet 
in length, stands an exact replica of Independence Hall. Back of 
these is another group of buildings with connecting arcades. These 
buildings together cover about an acre. In the rear and connecting, 
is the main museum building, consisting of one great hall eight 
hundred feet in length by four hundred and fifty in width, its interior 
broken only by the great columns which support the roof. Impres- 
‘sive, dignified, in every way satisfying, the group constitutes a 
fitting home for the collection. 

The classification of the material thus far made, includes the 
following subjects: agriculture, mines and metallurgy, house and 
accessories, home industries and customs, costumes, recreation and 
amusements, communication and record of ideas, lighting, spinning, 
weaving, sewing, trade and commerce, timekeeping, medicine and 
surgery, music, photography, science and education, schools, taverns 
and inns, peddlers and chapmen, maps and pictures, fire prevention. « 
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forestry and woodworking, horticulture, machine tool and shop prac- 
tice. . . 

The bulk of the collection hitherto stored in! the old tractor plant 
at Dearborn has recently been moved into the new building, but 
many morths will be required for its arrangement. The objects 
are so numerous that it is difficult to form any accurate mental picture 
of the whole. A study of detail is at present impossible, but there 
are five divisions which are particularly impressive: transportation, 
lighting, household and kitchen furniture, domestic utensils, and 
farm implements and machinery. | 

One of Mr. Ford’s first. collecting interests! was naturally in the 
field of transportation. He has gathered an example of practically 
every variety of vehicle used for conveying passengers in America, 
from the most primitive oxcart, through calashes, gigs, Conestoga _ 
wagons, rockaways, buckboards, sulkies, sociables, buggies, stage-_ 
coaches, coaches and carriages of many kinds, to the modern and 
luxurious automobile, and even the latest typeiof airplane. : Sleighs 
of every type are included as well as every variety of bicycle. Even - 
a horse-drawn street car can be fourid. Vehicles primarily intended 
for transporting commodities run their course from the primitive 
sled. to the modern gasoline truck. Tractior engines of various 
types, including the identical ones that Mr. Ford operated as a 
young man and one which he himself built, are also to be seen. 

Household and kitchen. furniture, utensils, and equipment, natur- 
ally constitute one of the largest, most interesting, and most im- 
portant parts of the collection. Here is to be found practically every 
variety of furniture from the most primitive atticles of home manu- 
facture to the richest and most elaborate—bedsteads, cradles, chests, 
bureaus, wardrobes, tables, stools, benches, chairs, sofas, settees, 
workboxes, trunks, and hatboxes. ‘There is an equal wealth of china 
and glass; silver, pewter, copper, and brass; knives, forks, and other 
implements; stoves of every kind; old pictures and prints; clocks 
and watches; and a unique and marvelously complete collection of 
lamps and lanterns with all the apparatus for furnishing light, includ- 
ing candlesticks, molds, snuffers, and tinder boxes. 

Utensils used in the preservation and preparation of foods form 
an equally complete section. There are pots! kettles, and pans of 
myriad forms and kinds—containers rangingl from those made of 
hollowed logs to the most modern sort; churns, milk jars, cheese 
presses, cider mills, apple parers, and scores of other things, familiar 
and unfamiliar. -There,is a charming collection of bottles of all 

colors, shapes, and sizes. Spinning wheels; and looms of every 
” known type bring back the days of home manufacture of textiles, 
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and the really wonderful assemblage of musical ihstruments reflects 
the tastes of the people. 

It is practically impossible to name anything used in the home 
which is not found here. Even mousetraps and bootjacks are here 
in their infinite variety. Clothes, hats, boots, and shoes aid in the 
the reconstruction of the life of the past. 

Farm machinery evolves before our eyes from wooden spades, 
hoes, mattocks, and plows to the most highly improved implements 
designed for use with a modern tractor; from the primitive scythe and 
flail to the modern combined reaper and thresher. Everything is 
here. 

The corresponding evolution from the primitive equipment of 
the pioneer artisan and mechanic to the finished tools of the present 
can also be witnessed. There is even a New England colonial lathe, 
operated by the spring of a seasoned sapling, which is complete in 
every detail. | 

The Independence Hall section of the museum will be devoted to 
articles of the finer sort, illustrating the colonial period in the thirteen 
original states. The sections on either side will be given over to the 
use Of the Edison Institute of Teclinology which is planned to have 
a thousand students. 

About the museum building, around a village green, is growing 
up an interesting group of houses, brought from elsewhere and re- 
stored, many of which, such as Edison’s first laboratory, are notable 
for the things which originated in them. An inn, a blacksmith’s 
shop, a gristmill, a sawmill, a drug store, a tintype gallery, a railroad 
station, a general store, a schoolhouse, are there also, as illustrative 
of ordinary life and these, too, have their value. All will be regu- 
larly operated. 

There are unlimited possibilities in Mr. Ford’s plan. The 
museum so splendidly conceived and so well begun may develop into 
one of the most valuable of historical agencies. But to do this, it 
will, beyond doubt, be necessary for its founder to have the services 
of a professional staff, including experts in several fields, directed 
by a scholar of wide historical and technical knowledge, who has 
initiative, vision, human sympathies, and interests, and who possesses 
as well that stne qua non of the historian, a penetrating imagination. 


J. G. DE Routwac HAMILTON. 
The University of North Carolina. | 
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Shays’s Rebellion, it is often forgotten, was the culmination of ` 
several years of unrest in Massachusetts; particularly was this true 
in the western part of the state, notably in Hampshire County. As 
early as 1782 that county was the scene of antigovernment riots, and 
in April of that year a mob attempted to close the court sitting at 
Northampton. Major Joseph Hawley, who had been one of the 
influential leaders in the early Revolutionary movement in Massa- 
chusetts, was a resident of Northampton and watched the growing 
unrest with considerable fear for its possible consequences. In, the 
following letter, which is to be found among the Hawley Papers in 
the New York Public Library, he wrote to Ephraim Wright, North- 
ampton’s representative in the Massachusetts. legislature, a vivid 
account of the conditions underlying this unrest. These conditions 
in the main held good for several years to come and were partly . 
responsible for the final outburst under Shays in 1786. 

New York City. Ei FRANCIS BROWN. 


Northampton April 16th 178[2] 

Sir ) 
There are two or three matters which I want to advise you of and I 
believe you may pay Some respect to' my opinion upon them with Safety. 
` The first is, a great and growing uneasiness ‘in this county, on the 
account of the Government’s Securities being made! payable at very distant 
times, and tho’ the Services for which they were given were done long 
ago yet they can Neither demand the money, for} which Such Securities 
were.given at present, nor will the Same Securities answer in Taxes; Old - 
Continental Soldiers who have Such Securities are’ Taxed to the Ordinary 
Taxes and also in the Class-rates or Special Taxes for raising New . 
Soldiers, and they cannot get any Money for theit own former Services, 
and you cant hear them Speak of this matter, but in rage. and flame, 
besides there is, as the old three years continentals Say, about three 
months of their Services, To wit from January to April for which there 
‘ never has ben any allowance in any way or manner whatever—they are 
a fierce Set of men, and the Government will ‘find that these People, 
unless they are Speedily Satisfied on these Two heads will in these parts 
pay no Taxes and that thére will not be men enough here to compel them 
to it. It appears to me that the Taxes must be made large enough to 
cover all the Government Securities which are not for moneys or debts 
which the Creditors have Voluntarily consented and agreed to lend to the 
Government, let the Tax rise ever so high, and that all Such Securities 
which have been made and as it were forced on the Government's credi- 
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tors, be payable and receivable in discharge of Such Taxes: if Such 
People once make a Stand and absolutely refuse to pay their Taxes, as 
you may be assured, they are on the point of doing, there is no power 
Short of the Continental and French Soldiers, which can compel them to 
it: Other People will do nothing to it, but in that case will refuse to pay 
their own this opinion of mine is not Wild Conjecture and guessing but 
the events are at the door, and nothing can prevent them, but the im- 
mediate and effectual interposition of the General Court. It Signifys 
nothing to tell these folks, that their interest will be made Principal and 
all be made to draw interest, when their Collector is at their doors de- 
manding the hard cash, they immediately burst out in rage and become 
desperate. I dont talk without Book. I have Seen it with my own eyes 
and heard it with my own ears. These old Continental men and other 
Creditors of the Government and who have never received any thing 
therefor, but worthless Paper Money, and Government Securities, many 
of which they have been obliged to put off for almost nothing to Sharpers 
were the men, who defended the Inferior Court last week against the 
Mobb which Ely brought to town, who would have smashed that court if 
there was never another court to be held in this county, had it not been 
for Such Brave fellows, who have been thus treated and are still treated 
as above by the Government. . But you may rely upon it That they are 
on the Point of turning to the Mobb, and if they are not soon relieved 
and paid off the value of their Securities either in Money or by their 
being made to answer for Taxes, they will become outrageous and the 
Numbers who will side with them will be irresistible. No body can 
foretell where their rage will light if on our executive court, your Sheriffs 
and their herds of deputies will be like Stubble before devouring fire. . . 

Another thing the People of this Town clamour extremely about, To 
wit, that from year to year they raise the full number of Soldiers, that 
are Set on them and that in due Season, but that many, very many towns 
in the State raise none or but a Small part of the Proportion Set on them, 
and that by Some chicanery or other, they get clear of the penalties which 
by their delinquencies they incurr, and said penalties are never paid or 
levied—and Some men of character are ready to protest, that they never 
will pay any thing towards the raising of Soldiers until they see that 
Such penalties are really and punctually paid or levied—in Such cases if 
` the People had Justice done them, they would heartily assist the Sheriffs 
in collecting Such fines or penalties, but when they see Such inequalities, 
Such delays and Such inattention in the Government not to Say any thing 
worse their hearts sink within them and the People will not Stirr unless 
it Should be to demolish the very Government which they themselves 

have Set up. 
One thing more I shall mention and that is to Shew the Absolute and 
pressing need of a New Settlement of fees and upon a new plan and also 
that the Confession Bill or Something like it Should be immediately 
established. 

At our inferiour Court last week There were Two Hundred and 
twenty one actions entered, and almost the whole of them were personal 
_actions for the recovery of debts, where the defendant did not at all 
Contest the debt. It is likely that the Bills of Cost in three quarters of 
that number of cases, without any appeal will exceed forty shillings. 
The Jurors attended three days and had but three causes put to them in 
the whole. 
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The foregoing account is Strictly True. 
I am Sir with greatest respect your most obedieht, humble Servant 
Joseph Hawley 
Ephraim Wright Esq’r. | 


Letters of James Ford Rhodes to Edward L. Pierce 


Epwarp L. Prce, the biographer of Charles Sumner, placed in 
the library of Harvard University all or nearly all of the extensive 
correspondence which he carried on in connection with the prepara- 
tion of his Memoir of Charles Sumner. He also contributed a 
smaller collection of letters which had come to him in other ways. 
While delving in the latter collection upon a‘ piece of research I 
found seventeen letters from James Ford Rhodes to Pierce which 
had not come to the attention of M. A. DeWolfe Howe when he 
was preparing his charming and illuminating biography of Rhodes. 
These letters fill some gaps left by the 150 letters which Mr. Howe 
has printed in whole or in extract. They arel highly characteristic 
of the man who wrote them. The series runs from May 4, 1893, to 
October 27, 1895. The six which are here reproduced have been ` 
selected as good examples of the seventeen and because they throw 
considerable light upon Rhodes’s methods and his approach to his 
subject. 

Darimouth College. FRANK MALOY ANDERSON. 


| Reservoir Street 
Cambridge, Jan. 23d 1894 

My dear Mr.“Pterce | 
Yours of Christmas day reached me last week and Mrs. Rhodes. and 
I were glad to have a letter redolent of the Nile up which river we have 
often longed to go. I hope that when you return we shall have fre- 
quently the opportunity to hear of your wanderings. I envy you your 
‘stay in Rome. No place in Europe that I have been to appeals to me as 
strongly as the eternal, city. The joys there are without end, for they 
remain an entrancing memory. How different,|Jerusalem, Cairo and 
Rome are from the cities a visit to which I made during the holidays. I 
went to Oberlin to see James Monroe. I passed ajday in Cincinnati with 
General Cox and an agreeable and profitable day it was. Living as I do 
just now a good deal of the time back in 1861 it is indeed instructive to 
go over those days with a-guide so admirable as' he is. He has a rare 
combination of political, military, literary and scientific intelligence and 
his information seems to be at the service of his friends. I believe he 
has correct military ideas and I like to get at his notions well, as a sort 
of antidote to the Military Society in Boston to which I belong, which on 
the whole is so devoted to Thomas as to depreciate Grant and Sherman. 
We kept pretty closely this time to 1861 and’ 1862. I had the plan of my 
conversation mapped out and set down in my note-book so that we were 


able to stick pretty closely to the text. | 
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From Cincinnati I went to Indianapolis and spent half a day with 
George W. Julian. He was just recovering from an attack of the grip 
and did not feel at all well but he was glad to see me and we had quite 
a pleasant conversation. He told me one or two things about Seward 
and a circumstance about McClellan and McDowell 1 was glad to hear. 
Your ears must have burned for we spoke much of you and he asked me 
as many questions about you as a Vermont Yankee could have done. I 
met his daughter, Mrs, Clark. 

Carl Schurz was here last week and took lunch with me. The reason 
I went to see Mr. Monroe was because he is a great admirer of Seward 
—he was consul to Rio de Janeiro during the war—and we had some 
correspondence about the matter that made me want to hear him fully, 
for in studying Seward’s actions after he became Secy of State and his 
diplomacy after the war began I have been led to take a very unfavorable 
view of him and I wanted a corrective of this. Mr. Monroe had nothing 
new to tell me; he is a good advocate but it is impossible for an advocate 
to argue away letters and despatches. To return to Schurz. We dis- 
cussed Seward and Schurz’s views are exactly the same as my own, 
which gave me confidence, as I feared I was bearing on too hard. We 
discussed Sumner’s influence on the foreign policy of our gov't and both 
agreed that it was marked, that his ideas during the war were sound, 
and that he did an immense service to the country; and we were at one 
that you had in your book exhibited this merit of Sumner in an admirable 
and forcible manner. With the foreign correspondence you let me take 
and your book, I think I comprehend fully Sumner’s labors in this regard. 

I am just now finishing a dissertation on English sentiment and the 
case of Mason and Slidell. I have found the letters of Bright of great 
value and have cited large portions of them in my text and my notes: 
also a part of one of Cobden’s letters and one whole letter, which were 
not printed by Morley. I.hope the biography of Bright will hang fire 
until after my vol. III is published as I should like to be the first to print 
these letters. I have found other letters of value, parts of which I print, 
and from reading those I do not use at all, J have obtained a general 
impression that stands me in good stead. The printing so much of this 
original material has transcended the limits I had assigned to the subject 
but I shall curtail somewhere else, as I know so much fresh evidence will 
give my volume an éclat, it would not otherwise have obtained. 

I saw Judge Chamberlain the other day at the meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Hist. Soc. He was full of inquiries about you. He had just 
been reading Senator Hoar’s article on Sumner in the Forum. Schurz is 
preparing an article on Sumner. | 

I know Colonel Rand pretty well, having become acquainted with him 
at the Military Hist. Soc. the monthly meetings of which I rarely miss. 
I shall not take up the Confederate prison matter until I get to my IV 
volume. I hope if I do investigate it I shall come out where you think I 
will. Otherwise I do not believe I should treat the subject as it will not 
be necessary in the plan of my work. 

With best regards to Mrs Pierce, I am 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) James Ford Rhodes 
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H: 
' Reservoir Street, 
Cambridge ‘March 16th, 1894. 
My dear Mr. Pierce, 

Yours of February 11th came duly to hand aa we read it with much ` 
‘interest being somewhat amused at your disgust with modern Rome and 
its visitors as compared with what was seen by! Goethe and Sumner. 
Our courier used to tell us frequently, what indeed the guide-books afirm 
—that one gets a better notion of the classical remains now than in those 
days owing to the extent to which the excavations have been carried. | 

- I liked Senator Hoar’s article on Sumner very, much. Judge Cham- 
berlain criticised severely his reference to Ticknor. I appreciate fully I 
think how fortunate I was in getting into the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. I was surprised beyond measure when'I got the notice an- 
nouncing that I had been admitted. I owe this honor to Justin Winsor. 
Charles Francis Adams backed me up after I had been proposed. I do 
not know whether Gen, Cox intends to publish his Reminiscences while 
living. As I think I told you he was at work on them when I was in 
Cincinnati. Mr Schurz had not decided the last time I talked with him 
whether or not his should be posthumous. 

Von Holst has been in Boston and is still ther delivering a course 
of lectures before the Lowell Institute on the French Revolution. I have 
seen a great deal of him, having met him several times at dinner and also 
having done what I could to make his stay agreeable. He is a very great 
man, I am amazed at the depth of his intelligence and his true wisdom. 
A true product of the culture of a German University, he has enlarged 
his mind by travel, keen observation and contact with men, so that he is 
a delightful companion socially as well as a thorough scholar. I have 
not had so far this calendar year such a delightful experience as from 
my intercourse with him. I could not help wishing you had been here 
with us when we broke bread and drank wine together. 

We have been glad to see as much as we have'of Charles Sumner P. 
who is a credit to his Father. 

I have been going over more of the Sumner a presooudense which I 
got from your house and have'a question for a. moment of your leisure. 
A.’B. Ely was considerable of a correspondent and in studying the public 
sentiment of Boston late in 1861 and early 1862 his letters have interested 
me. Was he in any way a representative man? When Cameron re- 
signed as Secretary of War it was given out, you may remember, it was 
because he had in his report of December, 1861, taken ‘advanced ground 
in favor of arming the slaves. Ely writes Sumner in January, 1862 that 
that was simply a tub thrown to the whale to divert the attention of the 
public from the corruption in the War department. In that I have no 
doubt Ely was right. But then he goes on to say that Thad. Stevens 
said Cameron would make a million out of the War department and he 
guesses Cameron had done so and Scott (Tom) had made another. Do 
you suppose Ely saw Stevens and heard him make that remark? That 
is was he a man accustomed to go to Washington and did he have inter- 
course with prominent Republican politicians or did he get it out of the 
newspapers probably? Stevens opposed Cameron’s appointment. Of 
course I know Sumner defended Cameron against the charges touching 
his political integrity (see Pierce’s Sumner) but perhaps Ely was nearer 
right than Sumner, though he was wrong about Scott. Julian says there 
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is no doubt a lot of the money from the fat contracts went into Cameron’s 
own pockets. Chase blows cold for Cameron in November and hot for 
him in December, 1861. I have never seen the caution to Grant in the 
Wilderness campaign of which you speak but I have made a note of it 
and will search diligently for it when I come to 1864. Have been study- 
ing for a fortnight the capture of Fort Donelson. How refreshing to 
come upon the simplicity and real ability of Grant after the wearisome 
and inane platitudes of McClellan! 
Very truly yours 
(Signed) James Ford Rhodes 
LU, 
Reservoir Street, 
Cambridge. April 2oth, 1894. 

My dear Mr. Pierce 

Yours of the 3d came the other day. Thanks for the information 
about A. B. Ely. That will warrant my using the citation I desire to. 
You are quite right about Washington gossip and it is not worth much 
for historical evidence: only where there is much smoke there is some fire: 
and knowing Washington gossip puts you sometimes on the lead to some- 
thing. Ely however wrote the letter I refer to from the good city of 
Boston and I have no doubt made a shrewd guess at the truth. (By the 
way Ely was willing to serve his country at a good salary. - Much of his. 
letters to Sumner are taken up with suggestions of that sort.) I have 
been led, much to my regret, to treat Simon Cameron very harshly. I 
have arrived at the conclusion that during his administration there was 
much corruption and peculation and that he awarded contracts rather 
that his henchmen and followers might make money than for the good of 
the service. And I mention that the suspicion existed that Cameron 
himself was not above taking a share of the exorbitant profits. The evi- 
dence of what I affirm is clear and full enough. Cameron was dismissed 
because Congress and the country did not believe his administration of the 
War department was efficient and honest and not because of the suppressed 
part of his report which took ground in favor of arming and freeing the 
slaves. Nevertheless he had three honest and pure men who stood up for 
him and I have given their opinions and perhaps anyone will be wise to 
take them in preference to mine. Chase wrote Halstead Cameron chal- 
lenged any investigation as to corruption and could do so safely. Sumner 
as you state in your biography defended him against charges of official 
corruption (I write without referring to the page) and Lincoln in the 
conventional correspondence accepting his resignation, which however 
was not published for a month after his dismissal, has something to say 
about Cameron’s efficient administration and fidelity to public trust. 
Lincoln also defended him when the House of Representatives passed a 
vote of censure on him. 

Very much indeed would I have liked to have a talk with Mr. Charles. 
A. Dana. About a year ago A. K. McClure of the Phila Times gave me 
a card of introduction to him. When I arrived at New York I mailed 
that to Mr. Dana saying I should like to call upon him in some hour of 
liberty. I received a most curt indorsement on my note, “ My time is 
very valuable and I would like to know what you want to talk about as I 
have no half hours to spare.” I replied very courteously that since I saw 
some of his private correspondence was printed, it would be unnecessarv 
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to trouble him. In my original note I had thought it unnecessary to tell- 
all about myself as McClure of McClure’s Magazine had told him all 
about me and had praised highly my book. You yourself have such an 
easy way of approaching celebrated men and have been so successful in ` 
it, you may not think that that art is impossible to acquire. I have a high 
regard for historical material gained by familiar conversation with actors’ 
in historical scenes and I was glad to see how good a use you made of 
your experiences of that sort in your III and IV volumes. 

~ Don’t trust yourself to any more small Italian steamers on the 
Mediterranean. Good men are scarce even in this community which I 
really believe to be the best community on earth. 

My history has grown on me and I shall close the third alan in 
the blaze of glory of our victories of the early part of ’62 before the . 
failure of the Peninsular campaign, although in a few closing words I - 
shall mention the gloom and despondency which came upon us later. I 
think I should have got to the proclamation of emancipation if it had not 
been for the material you gave me, but that and'my other studies have 
enabled me to give somewhat of freshness to my treatment of English 
sentiment, of which I am glad, as considerable of my work is common- 
place enough from following the beaten track. But if the beaten track 
is true it is better to follow it than to get out of it for the purpose of 
making a sensation. | 

Very truly yours 
(Signed) James Ford Rhodes 


There is one letter in the Sumner E E I wish I had made 
a note of the writer's name but it was some preacher in one of the 
neighboring towns. He had heard that Sumner was becoming addicted 
to the delights of the wine cup (this was in 1861 or 1862) and he adjured 
him to practice’total abstinence and not throw away his valuable life. 
As I have always understood Sumner was a man of exemplary habits, 
yet loved the social customs of gentlemen, I had'!a merry moment when 
I read this. As I.did over the letters of many presumably “ dead beats ” 
who were strong anti-slavery men and wanted Ito serve their country 
for a valuable consideration and asked Sumner to get them the place. 
But on the whole Sumner’s correspondents were! men to be proud of— 
much better than Chase’s. ; 
IV. ae fe 
' Reservoir Street 
A May 18, 1894. 

My dear Mr. Pierce 
I was glad to get yours of the 4th inst. and it contained what I ex- 
pected it would, a criticism of my treatment of Cameron. . I have more 
confidence in your and General Cox’s judgment of the period of which 
I write than in that of any other men and there is nothing that ‘either of . 
you can say to me that will not have my very careful consideration., It 
is just possible that in the fragmentary way in which I referred to 
Cameron you may have obtained a wrong impression, so I send you-a 
copy of the most salient things I say on the point discussed, omitting all 
the notes but one. I will thank you to return toime the copy for if you 
still think I am too severe, I shall send it to. Gen. Cox for his opinion. 
I am inclined to think now I shall let it stand as!it is written but if you 
‘still object, I am going to think it over again. If: you prefer I should not 
make that citation from Ely, as his letter was among your papers, I shall 

of course suppress it. 
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With your general statement of the duty of an historian, I partly 
agree. The “It is said”, “It is reported” is all right to make a de- 
scription of a movement or of a state of public sentiment and is fre- 
quently employed by Macaulay, and by Gardiner, both honest men. But 
it is quite another matter to use that form of expression to blacken 
reputations. Nevertheless that does not dispose of the whole matter. 
A reviewer of Gardiner’s History in the Nation expressed the idea I long 
had and much better than I can state it and I therefore quote it: “ The 
whole aim of an historian is the discovery and the statement of truth. . 
With the charity which thinks no evil, with the judicial principle that it is 
more important that ten criminals escape punishment than that one in- 
nocent man be unjustly punished, he has no concern whatever. He must 
constantly deal not with certainties but with probabilities. Undue 
leniency in judging men’s actions is in him as distinct a vice as undue 
severity. This is a truth which Mr. Gardiner forgets. The impartiality 
of the judgment-seat is not the impartiality needed for the discharge of 
an historian’s judicial functions”. Now apply that principle in this case. 
The prevalent sentiment in Congress and in the country was that Cameron 
had not been honest and as part of my business to trace public opinion it 
seems to me my duty is to record this. Cameron himself is nothing but 
a super in the great drama and I should not turn aside to speak either a 
good or bad word for him: but as he has posed so long as a martyr in the 
anti-slavery cause justice demands that the true tale of his removal should 
be told, for the change in the War department was a matter of moment. 
A charge of corruption against a shrewd man like Cameron can never be 
legally proved. It is something however that a lot of the best people of 
the country thought him corrupt and out of justice to him I add the testi- 
mony of Lincoln, Sumner and Chase in his favor, three as honest men as 
ever had anything to do with politics. The testimony which I do not refer 
to is that of Julian who puts it very much stronger than I do: and what I 
heard at a breakfast in Philadelphia where were present A. K. McClure, 
John Russell Young, and McClure’s printer, an old Pennsylvanian of ripe, 
experience. In his book McClure whitewashed Cameron although he had 
always been his political enemy and on my bringing up the subject, while 
no details were given, enough was said to make me know that a statement 
that Cameron was honest in the War department would have made all 
three men very merry. 

I thank you for the mention of Forbes, and the reference to Gov. 
Andrews correspondence in the State House. Sorry you should have had 
such weather in Paris. We have had the most delightful spring ‘since 
1880. Think of a beautiful March and a warm May in Boston! 

I have seen no criticism in a Boston paper on your chapter on Boston 
society. I look nearly every day at The Herald, Advertiser and Tran- 
script. Had I seen it I should have sent it to you. I believe however 
that references‘to and criticisms of that chapter will appear as long as you 
and I live; for it is one of the striking historical chapters which the 
. country will not forget. You have reason to be proud of it. 

Your son Charles Sumner called on us the other evening, looking well 
and feeling fine though he told us he was carrying six courses this year. 
I haye no doubt his father thinks as much of him as he does of his father, ' 
for he is a credit to his family. 

Very truly yours 

(Signed) James Ford Rhodes 
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i , V. 
| Reservoir Street, 
Cambridge June 25th, 1894 
My dear Mr Pierce 

Yours of the 3d inst. at hand. Thanks for prompt reply. Your criti- 
cisms are all well taken except perhaps one. My statement is that Lincoln 
probably thonght the War department was badly administered. With so 
many good men thinking that; whose opinion he respected, how could he 
-have thought otherwise? While he had little head for the details of 
business, he was a good judge of men. He knew Seward and Chase 
thoroughly, and from what:Judge Hoar has told'me I am satisfied he 


understood. Stanton. Why should he not have understood Cameron, a’ ` 


much less complex character than any of the three? Lincoln’s summary 
and even discourteous (if I thought Cameron all right) removal of 


Cameron would seem to be an evidence of considerable dissatisfaction. . 


M. B. Field in his Memoirs writes that Séward said that Lincoln had full 
knowledge of the defects of his secretary of War’s administration and 
hoped for amendment, and when the amendment did not come he removed . 
him. .Cameron is a very common character in America. He was one of 
those men who believe money will do anything, who, no matter in what 
i position he may be, has an inordinate idea of the value of his own serv- 
ices and thinks: they should be expressed in cash. Cash i is always of more 
importance than honor or respect of the good. Such a man may, after 
he becomes rich and has passed fifty or sixty think he would like to be 
esteemed for probity, but the paths habit has worn in‘his brain are’ too 
strong for him, and he has to pursue the road, on which he started, and 
when he sees a chance to make a good thing he cannot help embracing it. 
I have known many men of that type. Cameron is living now in Quay and 
in Brice and probably in many others of whom I know less. My Father 
knew Simon Cameron well and liked him much, for he was I believe an 
amiable and hospitable man: but my Father had no opinion whatever of his 
„honesty in public affairs but as between man and man I believe he was 
true, his word about a transaction was good, and he did not take in his 
friends as did Blaine. I think if one should go through the payments made 
to the Northern Central Railroad, in which I believe Cameron was largely 
interested, by the government in 1861 he would find some amazing de- 
velopments. The committee on government contracts found some peculiar 
payments made the Pennsylvania Railroad and in their questions implied 
considerable censure on Scott, who was Vice President of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad as well as Assistant Secretary. 

My own notion is that political corruption is the greatest of evils in 
this country. It cannot be proved against astute men like Cameron. I 
think therefore it is highly proper that a historian should mention the 
sentiment of good men of his day towards men of that kind. What I 
- shall do in this matter will be of course only a drop in the sea, but being 
in a position to speak independently and fearlessly I should not deem it 
right to suppress what I believe to be well founded suspicion. 

Lincoln appointed Cameron because David Davis made a bargain to 
give him a cabinet position to secure the Cameron |portion of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation. The Curtin portion was for anyone to beat Seward 
(except of course Cameron), who had no chance. Cameron himself was 
for Seward but was not I think at Chicago. You ‘have been in politics 
and know the ways of politicians and your judgment as to whether Lin- 
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coln did wrong in ratifying Davis’s bargain would be better than mine. 
Fer my own part I do not think a corrupt man should have a cabinet 
position. I was in hopes Sumner had protested against Cameron’s ap- 
pointment on the ground of his bad political reputation as well as on that 
of his conservatism (for Mar. 4, 1861 Cameron was on Seward’s side) 
as the Diary of a Public Man said. But you told me that was not like 
Sumner and I erased the sentence. Thad. Stevens protested against 
Cameron’s appointment but defended him after he was removed. 

We have had one of the warmest Junes in twenty years; sixteen days 
of it with only one break of warm weather; many days with mercury at 
90°; yesterday 94°; last Sunday 95° in Boston. 

ĮI am thinking of taking my family to Europe in September for a year. 
Have been more or less ill for three months with inflammation of the 
bladder and from my illness or from working too much when convalescing. 
I feel tired out and want the mental rest one gets in. Europe. If I get 
to feeling as strong physically as before my attack shall go. It is a 
grief to me that I should have been in America while you were in Europe 
and that I shall be in Europe while you are in America, but I hope I 
shall see you before sailing. Shall probably sail on the Campania Sep- 
tember 8th. I have sent eight volumes of your Sumner correspondence 
to Milton. The other volumes that I have and the Bright correspondence 
I shall put in the vaults of the Cambridge Safety Deposit and Trust Co 
subject to your and my orders. I hope however no one will want the 
Bright correspondence until I return. I have used it freely and shall 
continue to do so. 

i Very truly yours 
_ (Signed) James Ford Rhodés 
P.S. Thank you very much for the quotation from Horace. > It is pat. 


VI. 
Boston Sept. 5 1894 

My dear Mr. Pierce 

Documents rec'd. I have not yet had time to read them. Will do so 
on board ship. Thanks many thanks again. I believe you know more 
about good and original material on the epoch I am treating than any 
man in America. It isa pity you had not written the history of it. For 
I fear you will think my own book is weakened by the spirit of com- 
promise. But it will take much to shake my faith in C. F. Adams. He 
did nobly abroad and especially so as he had a hard master (Seward) to 
work for. If Adams changed in 1860-61 from patriotism or from alarm 
his course ts easily defensible; if it was for the sake of political advance- 
ment and he expected to get it by pleasing Seward, that is a different 


matter. You see Sumner, Chase and you were consistent in 1850 and in ` 


1861. Are you not hard on the inconsistent men? It is not given to 
cveryone to be ruled in politics constantly and unequivocally by uncom- 
promising moral ideas: and many men have served their. country well and 
honestly who have been opportunists. . 
o Very truly yours 
(Signed) Jas. Ford Rhodes 
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Methods in Social Science: & Case Book. Edited by STUART À. 
Rice, Professor of Sociology and Statistics, University of Penn- 
sylvania. [Compiled under the Direction ‘of the Committee on 
Scientific Method in thé Social Sciences of the Social Science 
Research Council.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. ) 
1931. Pp. 822. $4.50.) | i 
No serious member of our guild needs to be tended of the fact that 

“history ” is that image of the past which filters through the mind of the ` 

` historian, as light through. a window. Sometimes the glass is dirty; 

too often it is distressingly opaque. The long and sometimes unfortunate 
experience of mankind with history has taught! the historian that the 
biases, prejudices, concepts, assumptions, hopes! and ambitions which 

` have contributed to the opaqueness of the minds of his predecessors are a 

part of the past with which he must deal. If he be a conscientious crafts- 

_ man, he explores his own mind to discover those distorting bubbles which 

play such pranks on light rays. But at the outset he is sadly aware that, 

although he may discover a few of the more obvious imperfections, his 
task is hopeless. 

The Social Science Riscateh Council in a volume of eight hundred 
odd pages has discovered (what we have long suspected) that the image 
of society which filters through the casements of the social sciences is 
as blurred and distorted as is that of history., The discovery is, no, 
doubt, a useful labor. The historian has sometimes noted an ominous 
cocksureness among practitioners of the social sciences which only 
tecently have disentangled themselves from theology, philosophy, and 
history. Perhaps the book will have a chastening effect on naive young 
men in different disciplines whose minds are filled by what they deem 
to be a great light. We recommend the volume to devotees of all cults, 
be they disciples of Gestalt, of economic determinism, or of the “new 
history ”. : | 

But the book also has uses for the humble worker in the vineyard who 
feels in his heart that the Lord will never risk a revelation for him. He 
may derive comfort from the pages in which, with more or less clarity, 
the minds and methods of the great ones are dissected. After all; these 
other laborers are mere stumblers as he is. In the assumptions, con- . 
cepts, and techniques of the investigators in the different social disciplines 
he can get a picture of the momentary ideology of-the twentieth century. 
Such a picture is useful. . It helps the researcher by adding to his knowl- 
edge and by stimulating new ideas. The volume will tend to diversify 
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further rather than to standardize what is called method. Research, after 
all, is an individual matter, the result of the curiosity of a mind which is 
always unique. 

Doubtless the practical benefits will justify the expenditure of time 
and money which has resulted in this volume. But we would respectfully 
suggest to the Social Science Research Council that this foray into the 
metaphysics of method will last us a long time. We must get on with 
our hoeing. 


Yale University. RaLpH HENRY GABRIEL. 


Krieg und Kniegftihrung im Wandel der Weltgeschichte. Von Dr. 
PAUL SCHMITTHENNER, Privatdozent an der Universitat Heidel- 
berg. [Museum der Weltgeschichte, herausgegebén von Dr. 
Paul Herre.] (Wildpark-Potsdam: Akademische Verlagsgesell- 
schaft Athenaion. 1930. Pp. 452.) 


THis is a synthesis of war in all its aspects throughout the ages. It 
is no book for the beginner, unless he is content with studying the 
hundreds of magnificent illustrations which in themselves give an ex- 
cellent idea of the development of war. Dr. Schmitthenner would have 
greatly improved his work had he supplemented these illustrations with 
occasional word pictures. As it is, the book presupposes a thorough 
knowledge of history, both general and military, The average reader 
would do well to consult some more elementary study such as Admiral 
Fiske’s Art of Warfare or Austin’s Saga of the Sword before attempting 
to appreciate the author’s rapid-fire of military allusions. This book, 
however, will repay such time spent, for its categorical analyses are often 
original and enlightening. 

The treatment is topical rather than dronas There are several 
chapters devoted to the technical development of tactics and strategy, but 
the other parts of the book are of more interest to the general historian. 
War is considered successively in its relation to science, geography, 
society, economic life, and to the state. In each case, the author presents - 
two or more types and carries them side by side down through the cen- 
turies. He lays special emphasis upon the Kidiurkrieg—civilized warfare 
—which has scored a complete victory over the warfare of the lower 
cultural stages. He shows how this Kulturkrieg itself has been con- 
stantly modified in its adaptation to the external arts and the inward 
spirit of civilized peoples as they developed. 

Some of Dr. Schmitthenner’s classifications are particularly worthy 
of notice. From the scientific standpoint, he states that warfare has 
passed through five stages—human strength, animal and mechanical, 
chemical, automotive, and electrical. Uncivilized peoples never pro- 
gressed beyond the second stage, and Europe’s development of the last 
three facilitated its world expansion. In a second classification, he dis- 
tinguishes between the transitory, devastating Wanderkrieg of the 
nomads, with horse and bow, and the slower but surer wars of the 
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settled groups; fighting with sword and spear for territorial expansion or 
political freedom. Europe attained much when, after checking the Turks, 
she was able to ban the destructive Wanderkrieg, but, the author warns 
us, it may break out ‘again from Asia and Northern Africa upon a’ 
decadent Europe. In dealing with the theater of war, he divides his- 
tory into four general periods alternating between land and sea. War 
at first was inland and purely military; in the Mediterranean period of 
Greece and Rome, control of the sea was vital; then for some twelve 
centuries war went ‘ashore until, in the last three: centuries, it has taken 
again to. the sea and has become world-wide in’ its scope. Discussing 
war in relation to economic life, the author says that the economic motive 
has generally been present in war ever since the first predatory raids, 
but.it has increased so vitally in the last century that armed conflict is 
now really only an extreme phase of the constant economic warfare. 
War is even more closely linked up with political life, for until some | 
compact group stich as the family or clan develdped, fighting could not 
properly be called war. From those small groups, war and the state have 
progressed to the world empire stage, with the centrifugal forces of 
private war and the feud always at work to counteract this. - In linking 
up war with society, Dr. Schmitthenner draws the fundamental distinc- - 
tion between the professional and the amateur: soldier, showing how 
modern universal military service is in general a return to the old ` 
Volksheer, after a long period of war by a special ee class or by 
mercenaries. 

One of the most interesting of all his chapters is ‘that on “absolute” 
as opposed to “regulated” warfare. In the beginning, absolute war was 
the normal condition of life—continual, all-powerful, and all-destructive. 
Gradually this was modified, with the substitution of slavery for slaughter, _ 
with respect for noncombatants, and restriction of plunder until, in the | 
. eighteenth century, the “ well-drilled marionettes” fighting for dynastic 
ends scarcely bothered the civil population. The:rise of the bourgeoisie 
in the nineteenth century continued to keep war within bounds, but 
Clausewitz, influenced by the temporary. throwback during the Napoleonic 
period, preached the effectiveness of’ absolute war. Thë World War, 
with its unrestricted demands upon the man power and even the woman 
power of the world, and in the ruthless thoroughness ‘of its methods; 
marked a definite return to the earlier absolute warfare. On the whole, 
there are few of Dr. Schmitthenner’s views to which we would take ex- 
ception, but he might have done much, in the interests of clarity and 
emphasis, to improve his presentation. 

Princeton University. Rouse G. ALBION. 
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Israël: des Origines au Milien du VITH” Siècle. Par ADOLPHE Lops, 
Professeur à la Sorbonne. |Bibliothèque de Synthèse Histo- 
rique: lÉvolution de Humanité, dirigée par Henri Berr.j 
(Paris: Renaissance du Livre. 1930. Pp. xvi. 595. 40 fr.) 


THis book, as its title indicates, is an investigation in Hebrew origins. 
It begins’ with a discussion of the sources of information which Lods 
rightly finds to be threefold: first, archeology and epigraphy; secondly, 
literary sources; and thirdly, comparative folklore and religion. This 
is followed by a description of Palestine, its climate, flora and fauna, a 
sketch of its history to the twelfth century, a discussion of its inhabitants 
at the time of the Hebrew conquest, and of Palestinian civilization and 
religion. Lods then gives a sketch of early Hebrew history and social 
organization. This is followed by a discussion of Hebrew religion. In 
this part of his book he endeavors to discuss the religious beliefs of the 
pre-Mosaic time, the form of Yahwism in the nomadic period, the work 
of Moses and the Palestinian conquest. A sketch of the history down 
to the eighth century is then given. This'is followed by a discussion 
of the religious and social transformation induced by the settlement in 
Palestine and includes a discussion of the resultant religious practices 
and beliefs. The work is brought to a conclusion by an endeavor to 
estimate the influence of Hebrew religion, during the period covered by 
the book, upon the life of the nation. 

The work as a whole is to be highly medi Lods has employed 
all known sources and shows thorough familiarity with the discussions 
of the leading authorities upon the varied phases of which he is compelled 
to treat. Several pages at the end of his work are occupied with a list 
of the works which he has consulted and cited. This list exhibits the 
wide range of the writer’s reading and research and the resultant 
picture which he sketches evinces his mastery of the subject, 

In a work on this topic the author inevitably gropes for definite knowl- 
edge in regions concerning which we know enough only to form theories. 
Under such circumstances the reader will naturally frequently differ from 
the conclusions reached by Lods. Take, for example, the problem as to 
whether the Habiri of the el-Amarna tablets are Hebrews, and whether 
the conquest of Palestine occurred in the time of the 18th dynasty or the 
19th, or whether there were two conquests—the Hebrews entering the 
country in two successive waves. The conclusion reached by Lods is 
not one in which all scholars will concur. In his view, the Habiri were 
‘an extensive mélange of tribes only remotely connected with the Hebrews 
of history. The Hebrews of history entered Egypt in the time of the 
18th dynasty and Rameses II. of the 19th dynasty was the pharaoh of 
the oppression and Merneptah pharaoh of the Exodus. The Hebrew 
conquest was not accomplished until shortly after I200 B.C. It does 
not, apparently, occur to him that a part only of the Hebrews of history 
may have been in Egypt. In the judgment of the reviewer Lods is un- 
doubtedly right in connecting the traditions of oppression in Egypt and 
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the Exodus therefrom with the 19th dynasty, but it!seems to the reviewer 
very probable that not all the Hebrews sojourned in Egypt. 

This problem is cited simply as an example, one out of many, con- 
cerning which the evidence is so inconclusive that certainty is unattain- 
able. It in no way detracts from the merit of Lods’s book. The work 
is a mine of well digested information and may He heartily commended 


to every Biblical scholar. 
The University of Pennsylvania. GEORGE A. BARTON. 


The Excavations at Dura-Europas: Preliminary Report of the Sec- 
ond Season of Work, October, 1928-April, 1929. Edited by 
P. V. C. Baur, Professor of Classical Archaeology in Yale Uni- 
versity, and M. I. Rostovrzerr, Sterling Professor of Ancient 
History and Classical Archaeology in Yale University. [Con- 
ducted by Yale University and the French Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and. Letters.| (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1931. Pp. xix, 225. $3.00.) | 
THE work of the second season (first season’s work reviewed, Asm. 

Hist. Rev., XXXV. 318), was conducted by M. Maurice Pillet, director, 

Mr. Clark Hopkins and. Mrs. Hopkins, Mr. Jotham Johnson, and M. 

Serge Dairaines. Actual excavation began on October 25, 1928, and 

ended on March 31, 1929. M. Pillet contributes the report on the cam- 

paign, during which the excavation of the Palmyrehe Gate and the Tower 
and Temple of the Palmyrene Gods was completed and three more build- 
ings were disclosed: one is represented by the ruins of two successive 
citadels; the other two are the Baths and a shrine built by the Roman 
troops. The many objects discovered include pottery and glassware, 
small bronzes, paintings on wood, cloth and ae ie erat a papyrus, 
coins, and jewels. | 
The report on finds is by Mr. Hopkins, Mrs. Hopkins contributing the 
sections on stamped and scratched pottery and on coins, Mr. Johnson that 
on jewelry. At the citadel the earliest building is! Hellenistic in date, but 

_the later building and the wall surrounding the citadel are Parthian 

_(ée., after 150 B.C.). The great circuit walls, the Tower of the 

Palmyrene Temple, and the Temple itself should probably be dated about — 

the beginning of our era. After the earthquake j of 160 A.D. the walls 

were apparently built of mortar and rubble work; the latest walls, of 
mud brick, were probably built not much before |260 A.D. Inscriptions 
published by Mr. Hopkins include one in Latin! recording the erection 
of a temple and statue by a centurion of the fourth Scythian legion, 
per coh(ortem) IIT Ulpi(am) eq (sitatam) civium Romanorum sagit- 
tariorum, a Greek dedication to the Greatest Zeus dating the earthquake 
as having occurred October 26/27, 860 A.D., about 10 A.M., Greek dedica- 
tions to the god Iarhibol and to Zeus Soter, and a jnumber of grafitti. 

.Mr. Johnson publishes 143 new inscriptions from the Palmyrene Gate 
and a number of others including a horoscope which yields the date July 
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3-5, 176 A.D.; Professor C. C. Torrey publishes four Safaitic and two 
Palmyrene inscriptions; textiles, doubtless woven shortly after the middle 
of the third century after Christ, are described by Lillian M. Wilson. 
Professors Rostovtzeff and Baur discuss a Victory on a painted panel 
which 1s probably to be dated between 150 and 200 A.D. and is more 
Iranian than contemporary paintings at Palmyra. Graffiti discussed by 
Professor Rostovtzeff show Parthian warriors and indicate some artistic 
ability in the populace of Dura. A parchment recording an interesting 
contract of loan of 121 A.D., published by Professors Rostovtzeff and 
C. Bradford Welles, is more fully discussed in Yale Classical Stitdics, 
volume II. There is an index of inscriptions, but no general index. 

A review of such a book can be little more than an incomplete sum- 
mary of its contents. That the results of the excavations are important 
and will add to our knowledge of the history and the art of Syria and 
adjacent regions during some six centuries is evident. The writers of 
this book, bearing in mind that it is a preliminary publication, avoid too 
positive statements of opinion, though the correctness of the opinions 
expressed is seldom, if ever, open to serious doubt. The illustrations are 
numerous and good. Such prompt and excellent publication of the 
results of excavations 1s worthy of all praise. 

The Library of Congress. Harotp N. FOWLER. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Volume VIII., Rome and the 

Mediterranean, 218-133 B.C. Edited by S. A. Coox; LirrT.D., 

F. E. Apcocx, M.A, M. P. CHARLESWORTH, M.A. (Cam- 

bridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 

1930. Pp. xxv, 840. $9.50.) 

Tuis volume of the Cambridge Ancient History covers the period 
from the beginning of the Second Punic War to the Gracchan Age. 
Though there are fourteen collaborators, the work is, as a whole, well 
planned and codrdinated. In addition to the English scholars, Frank, 
Holleaux, Kazarow, Rostovtzeff, and Schulten have contributed to the 
volume. The central theme is Rome, and the history of the Hellenistic 
states is treated from the standpoint of their relations with this new 
power in the western Mediterranean. As a result, their internal history 
is somewhat neglected, although this fault is corrected in the case of 
Syria by Bevan’s chapter on Syria and the Jews. Egypt, however, 
receives little more than passing mention. Constitutional history, apart 
from the chapter on Rome where Frank deals with the senatorial aristoc- 
racy, receives slight attention. Presumably the ninth volume will set 
forth the conditions which precipitated the Gracchan revolution, but in 
this volume there is little to indicate the coming storm. 

Three chapters are devoted by Mr. Hallward to the Second Punic 
War. He takes the point of view that aggressive action by Rome in 
Spain forced Carthage to defend her empire by taking the offensive, and 
that Hannibal was not waging a personal war of revenge but was acting 
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under orders from Carthage. This view is. probably, correct, but it is 
also likely that the secret of Roman diplomacy in Spain may be found in ` 
the influence of Massilia. It is clear that Rome had little direct concern 
there, but Massilia must have viewed with considerable alarm the exten-_ 
sion of Carthaginian influence where she once had excellent markets. 
Holleaux and Benecke (chs. V.—IX.) deal with Roman policies in the 
eastern Mediterranean. Holleaux believes that the Romans had no clear 
understanding of Greek politics, but that their fears were roused by the 
delegates of Pergamum and Rhodes who argued that ‘the threatened 
combination of Philip and Antiochus with the resources of Egypt would 
constitute a real: menace to Rome. This: may be true, but Rome was 
most concerned in protecting her Adriatic front, and having learned from 
the recent war that a vigorous offensive on enemies’ territory was the 
best defense, the.senate resolved to constitute a series of independent Greek 
states’ under Roman protection in order to forestall any possibility of. 


- attack, especially by sea, from the Orient. The strategy was sound, but 


no one foresaw that this move would ‘ultimately lead to complete domina- 


-tion in the East. In the account of the final struggle between Rome and 


Carthage, Hallward offers the suggestion that Rome destroyed Carthage 
in order to prevent Masinissa from forming a strong Numidian empire 
in North Africa. I hardly think that Roman diplomacy at its worst 
could conceive the idea of weakening a possible foe ‘by destroying that ` 
foe’s bitterest énemy. | 

In the. chapters on Rome and on Italy, Frank has furnished some 
interesting calculations on economic conditions. jin normal times with . 
normal prices the profits of an olive grower would barely yield six per 
cent. on his investment. If one used the figures igiven by Pliny (N.H. 


18.3.17) for oil, wine, and wheat about 150 B.C., the Italian farmer 


must have been experiencing the same economic conditions as his modern 
successor in the twentieth ‘century. Rostovtzeff! gives a good though 
brief sketch of trade and commerce in the Bosporan kingdom, Pergamum, 
Rhodes, and Delos. The chapters on Roman literature by Duff and on 
Roman religion and philosophy by Bailey are of lhigh quality and serve 


to relieve the tedium of the story of political intrigue.. The final chapter 


-on Hellenistic art, by Ashmole, is excellent both in description and in 


interpretation of the artistic achievements of the age. 
Princeton University. ALLAN! CHESTER JOHNSON. 


` The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by 'S. A. Coox, Litt.D., 


F. E. ADCOCK, M.A., M. P. CaarteswortH, M.A. Volume of 
Plates, III., prepared by C. T. Seltman,;, M.A. (Cambridge: 
University Press; New York: Macmillan Conipaäny: 1930. Pp. 
xiii, 198. $3.50.) 

Tu1s volume provides illustrations for volumes VII. and VIII. of 
the Cambridge Ancient History. Hellenistic sculpture from the third to 


the first centuries B.C. is represented, chiefly by well-known examples 
pooo o | 
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though in many cases the photographs are from casts. The paintings are 
somewhat unsatisfactory since some details discussed by Ashmole in his 
chapter in volume VIII. can not be seen in the reproductions. Italy and 
Rome receive little attention because the discussion of their art 1s 
reserved for volume IX. and the plates which will accompany it. The 
chief interest in the present volume lies in the gold, silver, and bronze 
objects from outlying districts; Celtic, Thracian, and Bosporan metal 
work are particularly well represented. The photographs of the site of 
Numantia and some of the Pergamene restorations occupy more space 
than their intrinsic merit would seem to warrant and some of the pages 
devoted to coins and smaller objects are overcrowded. In general, the 
plates are adequate for illustration of the text but of comparatively little 
independent interest. 


Princeton Untverstty. F. R. B. GODOLPHIN. 


BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


The Middle Ages, 300-1500. By James WESTFALL THOMPSON, 
Professor of Medieval History, University of Chicago. Two 
volumes. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1931. Pp. xxx, 618; 
619-1069, xlvi [index]. $12.50.) 

THE reviewer has found these two volumes written in a vigorous and 

readable style and possessed of not a few excellencies of detail. Some, 
we think, will go so far as to describe them as colorful. The treatment 
of the growth of the Christian Church is dexterously introduced and 
handled. Battles long ago are chronicled with gusto, and picturesque 
circumstance and vivid. incident are utilized freely. Not that the style 
is always faultless. 

The general plan and organization of material does not offer the 
novelty or originality which we might be led to expect from’ one who 
attempts a two volume history of the Middle Ages. Nor is the whole 
feld covered from 300 to 1500 A.D. English history is evidently pur- 
posely omitted, but this necessarily makes the account somewhat lacking 
in completeness. The same might be said-of the scant space accorded 
to medieval town life, although here again perhaps the author would have 
us turn to his Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages for further 
details. The importance of Arabic and medieval Latin science is recog- 
nized, but closing the chapter with Frederick II. is a questionable climax 
and chronologically misleading. .The chapter on medieval education says 
nothing of municipal schools. Sanitation, charity, hospitals, are other 
phases of medieval life for which we scan these volumes in vain, whereas 
we are twice told of the introduction from Persia during the late Roman 
Empire of shoes of red leather with golden soles, and nearly a page 
(p. 717) is devoted to the article of armor known as the wambais or 
gambeson. Medieval law is included, but medicine is neglected. And 
even in the legal field the only mention of Bartolus seems to be under the 
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year 1495 at the Diet of Worms. The addition of some pages on 

medieval music to the chapter on art is highly c endable, but Gothic 
painting is ignored, and Giotto is represented as a Renaissance rather than 
Gothic artist, and as imitating the antique to which he owed little or 


. nothing. Nothing is said of the new inspiration of the career and legend 


7 


inappropriate to cite Spengler instead of Pierre 
“Le Système du Monde for such a statement as that contained in a note 


of Saint Francis to Italian artists in freeing themselves from the mantera 
greca. The twelfth century renaissance is duly recognized, but the old 
conception of a later renaissance is little altered in consequence. 

The work does not, as a rule, assume to offer new results based upon 
personal investigation or interpretation but is rather a general narrative 
and summary of existing knowledge. Quotation from other historians is 
indulged in rather to excess, especially in the case of Spengler, use of 
whom would seem in the nature of a confession of weakness on the part 
of one treating a less general theme at greater leigth and who might be 
expected to evolve telling generalizations of his own. It seems especially 
Duhem’s five volume 





at the bottom of page 1037: “ The Copernican system was hinted at in 
a manuscript of 1322 anda few decades later was mathematically developed 
by the Paris Occamists, Buridan, Albert of Saxony! and Oresme.” Those 
personal observations and interpretations which the author does make 
are not always acceptable or consistent or impressive. To say of the 
Crusades, “ The intellectual results . . . were of vast benefit to the West EE 


and, “Their influence upon art, architecture, and literature was very 


great and wholly excellent” (pp. 600-601), is too optimistic and neglects 
other factors. - i 

Professor Thompson’s narrative shows a rather excessive faith in the . 
influence of government and especially of individual rulers upon the 
course of history and human development, while social factors are some- 
what slighted. 

The work unfortunately is not without some grievous lapses. To 
assert that the mariner’s compass was not in use| in the West until the 
fourteenth century—despite Amalfi and Petrus Peregrinus and such a 
modern authority as Beazley—is bad enough; tò omit all mention of 
medieval portolani and extol ‘Renaissance cartography is worse. But for 
one who pens a glowing eulogy of the Italian Renaissance to assert that 
quatirocento means fourteenth century, and cinque! emo, the fifteenth cen- 
tury (pp. 1017, 1027), is really shocking. Even if the author has never 
read such standard works as. Monnier’s Le Quattrocento or Fiorentino’s 
Risorgimento Filosofico nel Quattrocento, he should know that quat- 
trocento refers to the fourteen hundreds or a century, and that the 
cinquecento lies entirely beyond the chronological limits of his volumes. 
In general, Professor Thompson seems more at jhome in his treatment 
of French and German than of Italian affairs, and of the earlier than 
of the closing Middle Ages. | 

‘On the whole, this work is a lively recapitulation, retelling, and 
popularization of the conventional story of the | iddle Ages with con- 
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siderable additions as to culture which should meet the demands of many 
general readers, but is neither an- especially noteworthy contribution to 
historical scholarship nor always representative of the latest and most 
advanced results which such scholarship has attained. 


Columbia University. LYNN THORNDIKE. 


The Medieval Scene: an Informal Introduction to the Middle Ages. 
By G. G. Coutton, Litt.D., Hon. D.Litt, F.B.A., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Honorary Fellow of St. Cath- 
arine’s College, University Lecturer in English. (Cambridge: 
University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1931. Pp. 
ix, 163. $2.00.) 

Ten Medieval Studies. With four Appendices. By G. G. COULTON. 
(Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 
1930. Pp. x1, 297. $5.00.) 

Life in the Middle Ages. Selected, translated, and annotated by 
G. G. Coutton. Four volumes in one. [The Cambridge An- 
thologies, J. Dever Wilson, Litt.D., General Editor.] (Cam- 
bridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 
1930. Pp. xx, 446. $5.50.) 

A History of Vicarages in the Middle Ages. By R. A. R. HART- 
RIDGE, M.A., Px.D., sometime Scholar of Emmanuel College, 

_ Cambridge, and Sir William Meyer Student, University College, 

London. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: Mac- 

millan Company. 1930. Pp. x, 273. $6.00.) 

THE Medieval Scene, a series of radio talks delivered in 1929, reveals 
Dr. Coulton at his best. For once he has made the Middle Ages attrac- 
tive. There is a good treatment of usury (pp. 143 ff.). Ten Medieval 
Studies is a republication of the first, with three of the second, series of 
Medicval Studies. The papers are admittedly “ occasional and to a great 
extent controversial” (p. vii). Indeed, Dr. Coulton expends about one- 
fourth of his space and an excessive amount of his energy in blasting 
the reputation of Cardinal Gasquet as an historian, reducing him to the 
undignified position of a “controversial bankrupt” (p. 85) and burying 
him under an incomplete collection of one hundred and seventy-nine 
“blunders ” found in his writings (appendix II.). The champion of the 
“moderate Anglican position” (p. iii) then enters the lists with Mer. 
Vaughan and Fathers Gerard, Cuthbert, and Stanislaus. The article on 
Berthold of Regensburg is cursory and sympathetic, but footnotes in- 
dicating the sermon numbers would be helpful. The modern German 
. edition of the Predigten, by Franz Gobel (Regensburg, Manz, 1929), is 
not mentioned. Throughout the book there is considerable overlapping 
of material and repetition of instances. Dr. Coulton’s assertion that 
Eudes Rigaud was “entirely unable” to remove a homicidal canon (p. 
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-.19) does: not appear to be substantiated by the archbishop’s Regester. 
The opinion that “the Puritanism of the Reformation was . .. only the 
most logical attempt yet made to realize certain thoroughly medieval 
ideals” (p. 71) is worthy both of repetition and donsideration. 

Dr. Coulton’s four volume Life in the Middle Ages is now collected 
into one volume, but the pagination and the indexes annoyingly remain 
_ as Separate units. 

Mr. Hartridge is an able and loyal follower of his master, Dr. Coulton. 
His History of Vicarages in the Middle Ages is the published result of 
his work for the doctorate at Cambridge. The normal student will find 
chapters I. (Origins) and VIII. (The Division of Duties and Burdens) 
most helpful. Despite the title, the vast bulk of!the evidence has been . 
taken from printed English sources, although manuscripts have been used 
for a number of French parishes and there are occasional references to 
Switzerland and the archdiocese of Worms. There is little that is new, 
but the book has value in its thorough treatment of the English vicarage. 
Mr. Hartridge found the earliest mention of an English parochial vicar ` 
at Pershore in 1147. He found also that “ normally since 1215... the ` 
ehurches appropriated to religious corporations were served by Serpe 
secular vicars ”, that while monks were rarely incumbents, some were to 
be found, and ke cites examples of Hospitallers and Templars serving as 
resident incumbents. He is pessimistic as to the motives (natural though 
they were) for “ appropriation ” by religious corporations (among other 
things a vicarage enjoyed a certain freedom from papal interference, 
and he can not resist quoting from the Chronicles of St. Albans (via 
Coulton) that “ Richard of Mausco, Bishop of Rochester, gave us the 
church of Eglingham for the improvement of our beer”. He laments 
that the appropriation of tithes by the monasteries inflicted hardships 
on the parishioners and states, justly enough, that,“ alms at the monastery 
gate do not excuse unrelieved poverty in the distant appropriated parish ”. 
There is a helpful analysis of the Taxatio Papae Nicholai which reveals 
the fact that one-fifth of the English parish churches were “served by 
vicars who held perpetual benefices”. Mr. Hartridge has also cor- 
rected the tendency to exaggerate the value of small tithes at the expense 
‘of oblations and has cleared. up the confusion surrounding “ altarage ”. 
The bibliography and index are extensive and good. 


Lehigh University. E , SYDNEY M. Brown. 


t 


Chapters in the Administrative History of M ediaeval England: the 
Wardrobe, the Chamber, and the Small Seals. By T. F. Tout, 
Lrrt.D., D.Lrrr., LL.D., F.B.A., late Honorary Professor of 
the University. Volume V. [Publications of the University of 
‘Manchester, Historical Series, no: LVILÌI (Manchester: Uni- 
versity Press. 1930. Pp. xx, 451. 305.) 

Wirt this volume the great work of the late Professor Tout, the 

previous parts of which have been duly pouca in this Review (XXVI. 
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78; XXXIV. 314), is sybstantially completed. As Mrs. Tout has grace- 
fully explained, it was the author’s plan that his own chapters should be 
supplemented by the contributions of colleagues and pupils. Accordingly 
the section on the Queen’s Household is by the pen of Professor Hilda 
Johnstone, that on the Household of the Black Prince, by Dr. Margaret 
Sharp, while the indispensable collaboration of Dr. Dorothy Broome is 
continued in the final revisions. In the hands of such a “syndicate” 
surely nothing is lacking in the technical finish and literary excellence 
of the book. There simply remains to be compiled a volume for the 
general index and appendixes. 

In the fulfillment of promise, our chief attention ts drawn to a treat- 
ment of the small seals, beginning with the privy seal from the time of the 
attack by the Lords Ordainers in 1311. The complete separation of this 
instrument from the wardrobe was a gradual process, at the same time 
that it escaped being absorbed in the chancery, before it was centered in 
an independent though a minor department of state. The inner working 
of the office*being now for the first time penetrated, it is evident that the 
keepers in their ambitious careers never gave the organization their 
whole-hearted devotion, while the small staff of clerks enjoving an 
exceptional security of tenure lived under the laxest sort of discipline; 
all of which resulted in a notorious lack of order including a disheveled 
condition of the records. When the privy seal ceased to follow the king, 
another personal instrument was devised in the secret seal or signet. 
But typical of the whole course of English history, neither the one seal 
nor the other, nor even the sign manual, was permitted to remain in- 
definitely under personal control. Much attention naturally is given to 
the diplomatic form of sealed letters,,and an admirable series of plates 
sets forth the best available illustrations of the designer’s art. A slight 
misreading of the Statute of Treasons is noticeable (p. 66), according 
to which counterfeiting the privy seal was denoted as treason, although 
the keeper was omitted among the ministers whom it is treason to kill. 

A study of lesser households is equally illuminating, for they were 
not exactly on the model of the king’s establishment. Free from par- 
liamentary interference, lords and ladies might command their seals as 
well as fiscal systems according to individual or local convenience. Under- 
the Black Prince, for example, the privy seal, in the hands of a chancellor, 
continued to be the principal instrument, while his great sea! pertained 
especially to the duchy of Aquitaine. Similar anomalies are to be found 
in the Lancastrian household, but on this subject a projected chapter has 
perforce been omitted. 

After all, the permanent value of the book, as Dr. Tout himself 
desired, lies not in any claim to completeness or to the finality of its 
conclusions. Like the works of Stubbs and Maitland, its influence will 
long be felt in the great field that it has discovered for further research, 
and in the immense stimulation which it has given to investigators in 
administrative history. 


Vassar College. J. F. BALDWIN. 
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Il Linguaggio Segreto di Dante e dei Fedeli d'Amore. Per Lurcr 

Varı. (Rome: Optima. 1928. Pp. 142l 40 L) 

Tumis work opens a wholly new outlook in the field of Dante inter- 
pretation. And this outlook, it must at once be emphasized, is the result 
of a critical and positive attitude toward Dante’s lipsissima verba. ‘The 
author handles that golden key, spiegare Dante don Dante. By means 
of this alone he would unlock the mind of the sommo Poeta in art and 
its meaning for the world—his message still ‘alla futura gente’. 

Valli had embraced Pascoli’s conception that the key to the Commedia 
is the existence of a wonderful symmetry between Dante’s Three Worlds, 
the root of which is his desire to reconcile the pagan ideal of justice with 
the Christian ideal of mercy—law and love—representing their union as 
the divine purpose and plan for the redemption of mankind. That plan 
had failed since the usurpation of the impérial power by the Church 
through the Donation of Constantine, and could not be fulfilled, until 
the “ Eagle ” and the “ Cross”, God’s twofold instruments for man, should 
establish universal right and light by their even sway, each within its 
own sphere, and “make music as before”. Such was the upshot of 
. Valli’s capital works, Jl Segreto della Croce e del Aguia and La Chiave 
della Divina Commedia. 

These works established a new standpoint for! the interpretation both ' 
of Dante’s art and its relation to life problems in every age. But they 
left Valli face to face with one problem in that art itself, which demanded 
application of the same method—the problem presented by the otutworks 
of the Commedia, Dante’s other creations, the Vita Nuova and the > 
Canztonere, and the problem of the Dolce. Stil Nuovo in Dante’s hands. 
Here he was up against the ‘ Realists’ in his own country, who held that 
Dante’s love (and the ‘loves’ of his fellow poets ) was essentially the 
personal love of a living maiden, on whose death he had betaken himself 
to other passions, returning only to a glorified Beatrice in the Commedia. 
Valli: found that view unworthy of Dante and dnsupported by any real 
evidence. It shed no light on story or language in either the Vita Nuova 
or the Canstonere. Further it failed altogether to account for his rela- 
tion to the Dolce Stil Nuovo and his own contemporary poets. Lastly, it 
took no account of the contemporary Oriental and mystical literature of 
love, which touched Dante’s own story and language. Valli, therefore, 
subjected the language and literature of the Dolce Sil Nuovo-to an 
exhaustive analysis with the purpose of discovering the truth about 
Gabriel Rossetti’s contention that the Italian literature of love was 
essentially symbolic and employed a secret language to convey a mystic 
philosophy, common to the East and West—as well as a Masonic cor- 
respondence between those who embraced this “ New Life of an Ancient 
Wisdom ”.. Valli finds interwoven with its sythboli¢c import this other 
sense of ‘Amore’. It stands for a ‘Sect’ and‘its organization as well 
as for their ideal. Valli believed that finally Dante broke away from 
all sects and abandoned their ‘ Jargon’, though the Commedia remains as 
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the trumpet call, of an actor as well as of an artist, ‘alla futura gente ’— 
a people yet to come. 


King’s Lynn, England, S. Upxy. 


BOOKS OF MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Machiavelli. Per Oreste Ferrara. (Milan: Fratelli Treves. 

1930. Pp. vii, 385.) 

WHOEVER should be tempted to conclude that this book, because it 
avoids the appearances of conventional scholarship to the point of carry- 
ing not even a single footnote, is the product of some dilettante’s leisure, 
would be greatly mistaken. A critical scrutiny will show that the author 
is well acquainted with the vast literature dealing with Machiavelli and 
that, more important still, he has lived with the works and letters of the 
famous Florentine until they may be said to have entered fairly into his 
being. The propelling idea behind the book is very simple, being nothing 
other than the desire to replace with the real Machiavelli the innumerable 
false images of him which have been foisted on mankind. If the fashion 
for some centuries after his death was to picture him as black as possible, 
a veritable son of Belial, his rehabilitation, begun in the eighteenth 
century, proceeded with such zest that it has ended—to his own rich 
amusement no doubt, if we can imagine him watching our troubled planet 
from the abode of the immortals—-with washing him whiter than snow. 
The climax was reached when the dominant party of contemporary Italy 
made him into one of their major saints. 

The author’s first chapter reviews these contradictory pictures painted 
by the shifting opinion of mankind and then undertakes to shape the 
image which, avoiding the exaggerations of both the detractors and the 
encomiasts, shall be exclusively determined by the facts. If only the 
facts could ever be established in a manner admitting of no dispute! 
Somewhat naively the author thinks the trick can be turned by an honest, 
critical intelligence like his own; and although the result is not as he 
imagines—the authentic and final Machiavelli—it does offer an engaging 
version of the mocking little secretary as a person strictly conditioned by 
his age and possessed, like every other son of Adam, of a curtously 
conflicting mass of qualities and defects. Indeed, the lights and shadows 
would have yielded about the average human blend, had it not been for 
the one talent, amounting to genius, by virtue of which the Florentine 
diplomat was enabled to gain an insight into the nature of the state. The 
humble and essentially modest functionary had an inquisitive mind which, 
averse to delusion and unblinded by hypocrisy, saw things as they were. 
He was a timeserver, on occasion, to the point of a disgusting servility; 
a haunter of the tavern and the bawdyhouse, capable of dropping in 
word and act to unimaginable depths of obscenity and lewdness. On 
account of his narrow political talent he was not an historian and in 
his Storie Fiorentine produced a distinctly second-rate work; but—and 
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here our sharply analytical author is on hand with chapter .and verse— 
by his two master works, Jl Principe and I Discorsi, he proved himself 
a thinker of unequaled penetration along strict] governmental] lines. 
And the reason for his excellence, apart from the always problematical 
“gift of nature”, is his long- practice of politics in the Florence and 
Italy of the period of foreign.conquest. For Machiavelli was primarily ~ 
a man of action, Only when circumstances forbade him to act did he 
begin to write. In all this there is perhaps not a single novel contention. 
But the balanced judgment displayed throughout : rouses’ confidence and 
the journey proceeds swiftly, without excursions prompted by an un- 
controlled imagination, along a via media mapped out by the stern norms 
of historical criticism. : 


The University of Chicago. | FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 
| 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and the West 

| Indies, January, 1716-July, 1717; August, 1717-December, 1716, 
preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by Cecm HEAD- 
LAM, M.A., F. R. Hist. S.. Two volumes.’ (London: H. M. 
Stationery Office. 1930. Pp. lxviii, 444; xviii, 542. £1 IOS. 
ÉI 15 8.) 

Journal of the Connnissioners for Trade and Plantations, from Jan- 
wary, 1734/5 to December, 1741, preserved ut the Public Record 
Office. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1930. Pp. 447. 
£1 108.) a | 


Proceedings and. Debates of the British Parliaments respecting N prih 
America. Edited by Leo Francis Stocx.' Volume III., 1702- 

. 1727. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1930. 
Pp. xxvi, 571. Paper, $4.00; cloth, $5.00.) l 
THE issue in the year 1930 of two new volutes of the Calendar of 
State Papers, Colontal, carrying the subject to the end of the year 1718, 
of an additional volume of the Journal of the Board of Trade, bringing 
its proceedings to the end of the year 1741, and of a third volume of 
Dr. Stock’s invaluable series of Debates for the years from 1702 to 
April 29, 1727, is a cause for congratulation on the part of everyone 
interested in the British end of our colonial story. Only one who has 
worked among the papers at the Public Record Office or has turned the 
pages of the bulky folios containing the proceedings of the two houses 
of Parliament can appreciate the usefulness and convenience of these 
volumes. By bringing together into close association, in a. few readily 
handled volumes, this great mass of scattered material, hitherto difficult 
_of access, they make possible a sounder interpretation of the evidence and 
furnish an opportunity to study in sequence the details of many an event 
or policy, the incidents and operations of which were often prolonged 
over a number of years. When the volumes of the Ewropean Treaties . 
are completed under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
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ton, and when the British government shall have pushed forward its 
work on the Colonial Office Papers and the Treasury Books and Papers 
and shall have faced with promise of publication the problem of calendar- 
ing the Admiralty and War Office papers, then a new version of our 
colonial history will be ready for the making. f 

. The contents of all these volumes are of the same general character 
as are those of the volumes that have preceded them. The Journal of the 
Board of Trade is printed in full, carrying the subject to 1741, twenty- 
three years later than the date of the last document calendared in the 
Colonial series. Consequently it introduces us to scores of papers that 
are referred to only by title or in brief entry, the full text of which is 
available only in manuscript. It is, ‘therefore, a somewhat tantalizing 
experience to read this volume and the three previous volumes of the 
Journal, knowing that in most cases copies of these documents can be 
obtained only by correspondence or by a visit to the Public Record Office 
itself. The work of calendaring inevitably moves more slowly than does 
the preparation of the Journal for the press, owing to the many problems 
which calendaring involves, the great number of documents to be ex- 
amined, and the existence of so large an amount of material as to confine 
each volume to a period of only one or two years. The two series will 
always be used together, as each supplements and completes the other. 
After reading carefully all these volumes, I can say that in interest and 
value those of the Calendar yield in no way to the earlier volumes, and 
that the content of the Journal, while perhaps treating of less important 
business than had come before some of the earlier boards, shows no 
marked diminution in the activities of the board itself, and registers no 
attempts whatever at interference on the part of the secretary of state. 

Dr. Stock’s volume calls for a brief additional statement. It is dif- 
ficult to speak temperately of its indispensability as a work of reference, 
a tool of trade. Within the compass of something over five hundred 
pages are to be found the essential contents, as far as colonial history is 
concerned, of at least a dozen heavy unwieldy folio volumes of Lords 
and Commons Journals—never at hand in one’s own study—supple- 
mented by entries from the Scottish and Irish parliamentary records and 
many extracts from private parliamentary collections and other sources, 
all of which are carefully enumerated in the preface. The annotations 
are full, accurate, and informative. While J think that the editor would 
have obtained a clearer understanding of parliamentary activities than 
that which he has given us in the preface and would have avoided some 
errors had he followed the chronological order in narrating the events 
of Queen Anne’s reign (pp. iii-v), nevertheless I can find very little 
fault with what he has written. May. no untoward circumstance arise 
at any time to prevent the completion of his work. 


Yale University. CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 


AM, HIST. REV., VOL. XXXVI.—55 
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Verney Letters of the Eighteenth Century from the MSS. at Claydon 
House. Edited by MARGARET MARIA, Lapy Verney, LL.D. 
Two volumes. (London: Ernest Benn; New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1930. Pp. ix, 401; ix, 355. $15.00.) 
Tue late Mr. John Bruce in 1845 edited for the Camden Society Sir 

Ralph Verney’s notes. on the Long Parliament (Verney Papers: Notes 

and Proceedings in the Long Parliament, Camden Society, volume 

-XXXIL). Eight years later he published through the same society selec- ` 
© tions from the mass of materials at Claydon House extending through 
the year 1639 (Letters and Papers of the V an Family doum to the 
End of the Year 1639, Camden Society, volume LVI.). Five years 
after the publication of the latter volume Lady Frances Parthenope 
Verney came into the family by marriage and began her long labor of 
love on its muniments and papers. At her a she left one volume 
completed and materials ready for a second. These two volumes appeared 
in 1892 with the title Memotrs of the Verney Family during the Civil 

- War. The second volume contained an explan tory note by Margaret 

-~ Maria, Lady Verney, who began the work where the elder matron laid 

it down. As the fruit of her labors there appeared in 1894 volume IIL, 
Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Commonwealth, 1650-1660; 
and in 1899, volume IV., Memoirs of the Verney Family from the Re- 
storation to the Revolution, 1660-1696. The two concluding volumes now 
published bring the records of this important house to the end of the 
eighteenth’ century. The.first covers the period com 1696 to 1717; the 
second, from 1717 to 1799. 

These final volumes are gaia as important to students of the 
history of the eighteenth century for what they, do not contain’ as for 
the materials brought to light. We see an established country family 
busy adding to its estates, negotiating marriages for its sons and 
daughters, and exercising a real weight in ‘public affairs, local as well 
as national. An interesting chapter is allotted| to the difficulties sur- 
mounted by Colonel John Lovett, who married a daughter of the house, in 
building his Eddystone lighthouse. The center; of the family interest 
was ever provincial; when a member went to attend Parliament, to which 
he was elected after the expenditure of much time and money, he was 
more apt to think of the wife and children, frequently left at home, of 
the tenants on his estates, and of neglected oppor RILES for rural aon 
than of national affairs.’ 

These papers thus help us to achieve a min of proportion. The 
Verneys and their connections were undoubtedly substantial members of 
‘ the English ruling class in their day, rivals of ithe Grenvilles for local 
power in Buckinghamshire. Yet the author of these volumes refers to 
the name of Robert Walpole less than a dozen: times. Neither of the 
famous Pitts is mentioned at all. The author refers once to Charles 
Fox and twice to Swift. Addison and Steele ate each mentioned twice 
' by the author, and Addison once in a letter; the name of the famous ‘Dr. 
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- Johnson does not occur. Burke appears as a debtor of Ralph, Lord 
Verney, whom he was slow to repay in the time of that nobleman’s need. 
Most of the Verneys were religious, but neither Wesley nor Whitefield 
was in their world. The Duke of Newcastle is mentioned but once 
through his long career; Horace Walpole, the letter writer, is left out 
entirely. Neither Reynolds nor Gainsborough painted any of the nu- 
merous portraits that are reproduced. 

Lady Verney has continued in these volumes both the good and bad 
qualities of the earlier ones. A chronological arrangement is sacrificed 
in an effort to tell by narrative and excerpts the stories of the various 
families in the Verney connection. Fortunately, the spelling of the 
letter writers is preserved, giving both a flavor of the time and hints 
concerning current pronunciation, especially of proper names. 


Duke University. W. T. LAPRADE. 


Les Occupations Etrangères en Belgique sous l Ancien Régime. Par 
Husert Van HourTTe, Professeur a lPUniversité de Gand. Two 
volumes and an Index. [Recueil de Travaux publiés par la 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de Université de Gand, fasci- 
cules 62, 63, 64.] (Ghent: Van Rysselberghe and Rombaut. 
1930, Pp. xxili, 590; 546; 49.) 

Tars admirable treatise breaks fresh ground. M. Van Houtte shows 
very clearly that while the diplomatic and military aspects of past wars 
have been abundantly discussed, their juridical side has been neglected. 
Study of the “laws of war” has concerned itself almost entirely with 
their theoretical aspect. Except for Lameire’s able, but limited investi- 
gations, there has been no systematic effort to find out by plunging into 
the local archives themselves, just how war affected the civil population 
of Belgium in the Old Régime. Since Belgium was the cockpit of 
Europe then as always, the development of international law in this 
special phase can be nowhere studied to better advantage. M, Van 
Houtte begins more or less arbitrarily with the War of Devolution 
(1667); and concludes with the close of the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession (1748). The period covered has a distinct unity, being that of 
the dynastic wars between the days of religious and national hatreds. 
In that cool and happy eighteenth century even the fighting became less 
and less fierce both for warrior and for noncombatant until the guerre 
en dentelles, known as the War of the Austrian Succession. 

In the systematic exposition to which his first volume is devoted, the 
author treats in successive chapters the declaration of war and its im- 
mediate effects, the beginning of the campaign with the expense and 
damage produced by the array of the legitimate sovereign and his allies, 
the invasion, the pays de contribution, “military execution”, and the ` 
refusal to pay tribute, the occupation proper, and finally its liquidation. 

One of the most original chapters of the work is that dealing with the 
pays de contribution, This was a concept peculiar to the wags of that 
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time. It embraced the territory adjacent to that occupied by the enemy 
and not protected by. any river large enough to afford military security. 
That a fixed sum might legitimately be levied from such a region was 
an accepted principle. An elaborate system of local treaties regulated the 
amount, permitting the issuance of passports to the inhabitants, by means 
of which trade was openly carried on between the belligerents. Only in 
case the tribute was not paid could “military execution” occur. This 
took the form at first of raiding villages, burning. houses, and carrying 
off hostages, but by the end of the period it was softened into the light, 
temporary imprisonment of responsible citizens, sometimes in their own 
homes. 

A rich volume of documents and statistics and an index’ of personal 
and place names complete this exhaustive work.. A French translation 
of the numerous Flemish documents would have made them more accessi- 
ble to the general reader. 


Goucher College. . EUGENE N. Curtis. 


Danmark-N orges Traktater, 1523-1750, med dertil hørende Aktstyk- 
_ ker. Udgivne af L. Laursen. Ottende Bind, 1683-1089. [Paa 
Carlsbergfondets Bekostning.]. (Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gad. 
1939. Pp. 675.) | 
‘LauRSEN’s edition of Denmark-Norway’s treaties, begun in 1905, has 

reached volume eight. These documents with their extended comment 

present a remarkably complete. and detailed history of Danish-Nor- 

-wegian diplomacy from the break-up of the Scandinavian Union in 1523 
to the beginning of the War of the Augsburg League in 1689. And the 
end is not yet; the present series is to conclude with the year 1750, from 
which point another series, published by the Danish foreign ministry, 
is promised for the period to 1879. The most valuable single source for 
the period before 1523 1s Rydberg’s Sverges Traktater, which from that 
date on runs parallel to Laursen’s work. At that, the printed documentary 
record is by no means complete; Denmark- Norway’ s early relations with 
eastern Slavdom still remain to be worked out, to mention but a single 
example. 

Danmark-Norges Traktater is, so far as the present writer is aware, 
the most ambitious project of its kind thus far attempted in any country. 
The generosity of the Carlsberg Foundation has | permitted the editor to 
‘devote nearly two-thirds of the space to a detailed and carefully docu- 
mented account of the negotiations that preceded the treaties or drafts 
of treaties. Happily for the student of diplomatic history, the drafts of 
treaties that failed of ratification have been included. All treaties for 
which the rulers of Denmark-Norway were responsible, whether as kings 
- or as dukes of Schleswig and Holstein, are here; likewise marriage 
treaties and renunciation of crown rights, agreements and treaties reached 
with the duchies, and arrangements with episcopal bodies in north German 

and other bishoprics when Danish princes were elected as prince-bishops. 
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All appear in the language of the official documents. This volume is 
largely devoted to thé diplomatic moves that preceded the War of the 
Augsburg League. During these years Denmark-Norway was in danger 
of isolation because of the attitude of Sweden, the Netherlands, Ham- 
burg, Brunswick-Liineburg, and the Empire. The tortuous course of the 
very secret bargains and understandings of the period has up to now 
been only partly illuminated through the Prussian Urkunden und Akten- 
stiicke sur Geschichte des Kurfürsten Friedrich Wilhelm von Brandenburg, 
and the French Recueil des Instructions données aux Ambassadeurs, etc. 
With Laursen’s discussions and texts, little is left to the imagination, 
and the historian may proceed with considerable confidence through the. 
diplomatic jungle. : 
The Great Elector, Frederick William I., found himself able to tak 
advantage of Denmark-Norway’s situation by negotiating with Christian 
V. the treaty of November 24, 1685, by which Brandenburg-Prussia . 
secured trading stations on the West Indian island of St. Thomas and on 
the Guinea coast—Prussia’s only ventures in colonial expansion before 
the era of Bismarck. Danish attempts to induce Jewish fugitives from 
France and Portugese Jews to settle on St. Thomas are here related for 
the first timme. Christian V.’s agreement with one Jan Somer Nicolas 
for a similar purpose offers entirely new material. The drift of Danish- 
Norwegian diplomacy is seen in the closing document, the treaty of 
August 15, 1689, by which Christian V. concluded an agreement with 
William III. of England respecting the mercenary troops that the latter 
desired for his campaign in Ireland against his deposed Stuart adversary, 
James II. These troops, which the Danish king requested should be 
placed directly under Marshal Schomberg, were to play a prominent part 
in the battle of the Boyne. WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD. 
The Umversity of California at Los Angeles. 


Studies in Eighieenth-Century Diplomacy, 1740-1748. By Sir 
RicHarp Lopce, M.A., LL.D., Lirt.D., Emeritus Professor of 
History in the University of Edinburgh. (London: John Mur- 
ray. 1930. Pp. xili, 421. 12 s.) 

Private Correspondence of Chesterfield and Newcastle, 1744-1740. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Sir RICHARD LODGE, 
M.A, LL.D., Lirr.D. (London: Royal Historical Society. 
1930. Pp. xlv, 155.) 

British Diplomatic Instructions, 1689~1789. Volume VI., France, 
1727-1744, Edited for the Royal Historical Society by L. G. 
WickHam Leco, M.A., E. R. Hist. S., Fellow and Tutor of 
New Collége, Oxford. [Camden Third Series, volume XLIII.] . 
(London: the Society. 1930. Pp. xl, 255.) | 
THESE works of Sir Richard Lodge are the first thorough study of 

British foreign relations during the decade from 1740 to 1750 made by an 


+ 
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English scholar since the monumental works of Arthdeacon Coxe on Sir 
Robert Walpole and his times. ` The industrious archdeacon carried,on his 
research in the eighteenth century, and a vast wealth of primary source 
material has subsequently been made available to scholars. Continental 
writers have depended too much on their own archives. Now the British 
archives have been fully exploited and a fair and balanced account of 
many obscure negotiations of the period has been provided. 

Sir Richard Lodge pays almost no attention to| the British war with 
Spain. His first two chapters deal with the little known period between 
Frederick of Prussia’s First and Second Silesian: wars, when Carteret 
tried unsuccessfully to carry out his grandiose plans to settle the fate of 
all Europe. The third chapter deals with the attempt of the French 
minister, D’Argenson, to draw Sardinia into dependence upon France, 
and the fourth, with his scheme to win over the Dutch. The second 
half of the book carries the narrative of the diplomacy from August, 
1746, to the conclusion of the treaty of peace at 'Aix-la-Chapelle. The | 
author’s detailed studies show clearly that the alienation of Austria from 
Great Britain by no means began with the treaty of 1748, but went back 
many years earlier. Hence his very careful attention to the work of 
D’Argenson and of the fourth Earl of Sandwich as |negotiator in Holland. 
The author’s studies have thrown much light on! the workings of the 
cabinet system at that.time and the relations of Newcastle with Harring- 
ton and Chesterfield and their relations with Sandwich. 

The second volume under review-—-the Private Correspondence of 
Chesterfield and Newcastle—supplies more inforniation along the same 
line, especially regarding the efforts of Newcastle,|secretary of state for 
the southern department, to dominate the secretary of state for the 
northern department and thus secure much needed unity in foreign 

‘policies. Not until 1782 was this cumbersome system of the two secre- 
taries of state for foreign affairs abolished. “ This was wnat Newcastle 
had desired, but he had to strive for it by underhand means.’ 

The Chesterfield correspondence here printed is found in the New- 
castle Papers (British Museum, Additional Manuscripts, 32,704 and 
32,804). Chesterfield’s letters are the originals and Newcastle’s are 
copies made by his secretary. The editor has written an introduction of 
forty-five pages giving an interesting narrative and interpretation of the 
correspondence. The latter is divided into two nearly equal parts, the 
first comprising the letters written while Chesterfield was British special 
envoy at The Hague, December, 1744, to May, 1745, and the second, those 
written when he was serving in Ireland, August, I 745, to October, 1746. 
The letters of the first group are all private and confidential; of the 
second, partly official and partly private. The main interest of the letters 
lies in their frank references to the domestic affairs of England and the 
main problems of European politics. Newcastle: felt keenly the need 
of Chesterfield’s help in politics and his advice on! foreign affairs, but it 
_ js interesting “to note that nearly all Chesterfield’s forecasts proved to 
Þe- wrong and that Newcastle displays a far more extensive and accurate 
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insight into the affairs of Europe”. Newcastle is shown to have been 
far less incompetent than he is often represented. His experience and 
painstaking industry did much to offset lack of outstanding ability. 

The third book for this review comprises instructions to the British 
ambassador in France and selected dispatches from him, between 1727 
. and 1744. These papers cover the embassies of Horatio Walpole and the 
first Earl Waldegrave in Paris and some correspondence between Lord 
Harrington and Horatio Walpole at The Hague, 1734-1735. They are 
oficial letters and therefore need to be supplemented by private letters 
exchanged between Newcastle and his subordinates during the period. 
They are drawn from the Newcastle Papers in the British Museum and 
the State Papers at the Record Office. The correspondence deals with 
a number of rather dull details, but helps to throw light on the difficulties 
surmounted by Sir Robert Walpole and his agents in their efforts to keep 
the peace between Britain and France, especially during the War of the 
‘Polish Succession. 


The University of North Dakota. CLARENCE PERKINS. 


The American Revolution and the British Empire. By R. Cour- 
LAND, M.A., C.LE., Fellow of All Souls College and Beit Pro- 
fessor of Colonial History in the University of Oxford, Asso- 
ciate Member of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. [The 
Sir George Watson Lectures for 1928, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of London in the winter of 1928-1929.] (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1930. Pp. vii, 331. $4.50.) 


British Policy and Canada, 1774-1791: a Study in 8th Century 
Trade Policy. By GERALD S. Granam, M.A., A.M. Pu.D., 
late Sir George Parkin Scholar at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
[Royal Empire. Society, Imperial Studies, no. 4.] (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1930. Pp. xi, 161. $4.00.) 


PROFESSOR CouPLAND’s eight lectures, read in sequence, are provoca- 
tive, as, undoubtedly, they were intended to be. The expression “ equality 
of status” used in connection with a resolution of the imperial conference 
of 1926 has, from its ambiguity, become an apple of discord amongst 
students of imperial relations. But to Professor Coupland, equality of 
status means precisely equality of status: a moral valuation not to be 
challenged too sharply by a profane and legalistic scrutiny. Not all his 
critics will agree with him in the view that in the imperial conference of 
1926 British statesmen had at last “learned the lesson of 1783”; nor 
will they ever wish to echo the almost evangelical vehemence with which 
he exhorts his readers to a profession of faith in the newer imperial 
equality. The historical portions of the book suffer from the fact that 
they are designed as a medium of exhortation. Professor Coupland sees 
too clearly and proves too conclusively—as though it were a theological 
demonstration—that the original sin of British imperialism was the 
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graceless insistence upon the subordination and dependence of overseas 
possessions, including Ireland, to the mother country. From a possible 
tepetition of such a disaster the British Empire has slowly redeemed itself 
through experimental groping toward a newer ithperial relationship— 
the “Great Experiment” of equality. Successive: steps in the process 
Professor Coupland fits all too readily into the scheme he- has prepared 
for them. He puts the case for the imperial equalitarian so far as the 
case can be elucidated and supported by an ad hoc review of empire 
history. One might feel greater confidence in Professor Coupland’s con- 
‘tentions had he admitted frankly that there were! other possible inter- 
` pretations of empire history—even of the imperial conference of 1926— 
than his own; but then, exhortation is not always well served by argu- 
mentative completeness and impartiality. | 
British Policy and Canada -is a graduate student’s production, in- 
tended, presumably, to exhibit proficiency in research. It does so admir- 
ably. For that very reason it is more a formal than substantive contri- 
bution to the subject. The title inspires misgivings; for, only with 
doubtful propriety should Canada be the designation either of territory 
or of government between 1774 and 1791: officially the term disappeared . 
` from America, Mention of a colonial secretary in the period between 
1782 and 1801 suggests a latitude in administrative terms iot sanctioned 
by usage. A reference to Adam Lymburner (p. 109) as “agent for the 
English party in Canada” is an ambiguity involving far too much 
unnecessary confusion. There is a lyrical note at the very end. 


British statesmen had dreamed a dream, as glorious and as visionary 
as any which had gripped La Salle or the ‘ Grand Monarque’. In the 
heart of North America, a new Anglo-Saxon nation should arise, linked 
to its Mother Country through Canada, by the strong, far-reaching arm 
of British commerce. It was a dim fantasy created i in the smoke of an 
awakening industrial England. | 
This seems to invite the rejoinder that there was scarcely enough indus- 
trial smoke in the England of the 1780’s to be responsible for such a 
fantasy. If a long thesis like this must be ended|on a high pitch, why 
not let the last note rest upon such an outstanding figure as Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie? His actual and tangible accomplishment—giving the Canada 
of his day a continental outlook through his journey to the Arctic and to 
the Pacific Coast—surely that is as noteworthy as the official hallucina- 
tions of the Board of Trade?’ | 

McGill University. ` l C. E. FRYER. 


Cahiers de Doléances des Corps et Corporations de la Ville d’Alencon 
pour les Etats Généraux de 1789. Publiés avec une Introduction 
et des Notes par Rent Jouanne, Archiviste de l’Orne. [Col- 
lection de Documents Inédits sur 1l’Histoire Economique de la 
‘Révolution Française, Département de. POrne.] (Alençon: Im- 


primerie Alençonnaise. 1929. Pp. Ixxxviil, 168. 28 fr.) 
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Cahiers de Doléances du Batlhage du Havre (Secondaire de Caude- 
bec) pour, etc. Publiés par E. Le Parguier, Professeur Hon- 
oraire au Lycée Corneille et à l’École Supérieure des Sciences et 
des Lettres de Rouen. [Collection, etc., Département de la Seine- 
Inférieure.] (Épinal: Imprimerie Lorraine. 1929. Pp. xliv, 
292. 20 fr.) | 


Cahiers de Doléances pour, etc., Batlhage de Reims. (Introductory 
volume) Reims et la Région Rémotse à la Veile de la Révolution, 
la Convocation des Etats Généraux de 1789. Publiés par Gus- 
TAVE LAURENT, Adjoint au Maire de Reims, Conseiller Général 
de la Marne, Directeur des Annales Historiques de la Révolution 
Frangatse. [Tomes IV., V., Collection, etc., Département de la 
Marne.] (Reims: Matot-Braine. 1930. Pp. ccccxi, 1150. 63 
fr.) 


Cahiers de Doléances des Bailliages des Généralités de Meig et de 
Nancy, pour, etc. Tome II., Cahiers du Bailliage de Vészelise. 
Publiés par CHARLES Etienne, Directeur du Lycée de Thion- 
ville. [Collection, etc., Département de Meurthe-et-Moselle. | 
(Nancy: Berger-Levrault. 1930. Pp. xv, 486. 26 fr.) 


Or these volumes, that for Reims and the southern half of the baili- 
wick of Reims is the fourth in the series for the department of the 
Marne. The introduction constitutes volume V. A sixth is to contain 
the cahiers of communities which are now in the departments of the 
Ardennes, the Meuse, and the Aisne. The volume for Vézelise embodies 
the.third and last collection preserved in the archives of Meurthe-et- 
Moselle. . 

A. glance at these volumes is sufficient to show what a wide variety 

of interest is presented by the cahiers. The collection for Alençon. 
as the title implies, is composed exclusively of cahiers of guilds and 
other corporate bodies of the city. That for Havre is almost equally so, 
the bailiwick having only five rural parishes. In the case of Vézelise 
we are concerned with rural communities, for there was no large town. 
Vézelise itself had less than two thousand inhabitants in 178. With 
Reims, interest is more divided. The city was one of the most notable 
in France, while the région Rémotse of the bailiwick had over one hun- 
dred rural parishes. 

In the cahiers of. the guilds there are many echoes of Turgot’s attempt 
at abolition, and of the effort a year later to carry out a more moderate 
scheme of reform. At Alençon the consequences seem to have been 
anarchy. In Reims the guilds were not content with the partial restora- 
_ tion of 1777, but wanted to recover their old privileged position. As 
Havre was an important port of entry, the decisions of the government 
affecting trade naturally provoked comment. American readers will be 
interested to note that the arrêt of August 30, 1784, opening the Western 
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‘Indies to certain classes of foreign goods, called forth lively protest.. 
The cahiers reaffirmed the old mercantilist déctrink that a colony’s trade 
belonged to the mother country. The treaty of 1786 with England also 
came in for a share of denunciation. i 

Reims presents a different, and in some respects, an even more 
interesting set of problems. One element is the dependence of a large 
body of people dwelling in the valley of the Suippe upon the clothmakers 
of the city. M. Laurent in his introduction describes these peasants, half 
farmer, half artisan, as wretchedly poor, hardly able to wrest from an 
ungrateful soil a scanty subsistence which wages pitifully small “did not 
supply. Another portion of the rural population was occupied with 
vineyards. Their cahiers protest vigorously against the ‘banality of the 
pressoir, which hindered their efforts to improve the quality of their 
wine and so extend their market. M. Laurent] remarks that several 
more prosperous vintners, the Moéts at Cumières and the Van der Vekens 
at Rilly, had succeeded in ridding themselves of the obligation. For this 
industry the Revolution was a deliverance and from it dates the rapid 
development of champagne and other fine wines. It may be said in 
passing that most of the feudal properties in Reims and the region 
roundabout belonged to ecclesiastics. Attacks on the privileges of the 
Church consequently aroused little resentment. | 

The work of the editors can excite only praise: Both M. Jouanne 
and M. Le Parquier have furnished substantial introductions, while, as 
already noted, M. Laurent has given us a volume of over four hundred 
pages upon all phases of the life of Reims and the surrounding country 
which would in any way contribute to a comprehension of the cahiers. 
He has embellished the text with illustrations of personages and buildings. 
All the editors have studied the question of organized propaganda in its 
influence upon the contents of the cahiers. In Vézelise, according to 
M. Etienne, a doctor, J. B. Salle, who was to perish with the Girondins 
in 1794, was so influential that he wrote the cahier of the town and was 
one of the commissioners who prepared that of the third estate of the 
bailiwick. He also drew up a set of instructions for the deputies of 
whom he was one. 


The Jacobins: an Essay in the New History. By CLARENCE CRANE 
Brinton, Px.D., Assistant Professor of History, Harvard Uni- 
versity. (New York: Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. x, 319. 
$2.50. ) a S 
Or the two most recent studies of the Jacobins the bulky volume of 

De Cardenal, La Province pendant la Révolution: Histoire des Clubs 

Jacobins, 1789-1795 (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXIV. 828-829), dealt as defini- 

tively as was then possible with the origins, the political tactics, and the 

part played by the Jacobin clubs in the events of the Revolution. Mr. . 

Brinton’s independent examination of these same topics, where it paral- 

lels De Cardenal’s treatment, corroborates the latter’s conclusions; on 

E 
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the question of changes in the Jacobin personnel after 1793 it is a valua- 
ble corrective. But the great value of Mr. Brinton’s study lies in the 
author’s full and penetrating treatment of Jacobin ideas, an aspect of 
Jacobinism on which the French work is most weak. He is not content 
with the French historian’s statement that, “ obligés de lutter, ils durent 
renoncer a édifier”. Jacobinism, his essay in the New History tells us, 
was more than tactics, more than a form of class struggle for the fol- 
lowers and a desire for power on the part of the leaders. It was a state 
of mind with a platform (political, social, and moral), a faith, and a 
‘ritual. His specific problem, then, is to discover “ generalizations ” con- 
cerning the Jacobin qua Jacobin ‘ which will have as much as possible 
of the force of scientific laws”. Furthermore, he hopes from his specific 
conclusions concerning the Jacobins to find answers for such perplexing 
questions in political psychology as why men revolt, how numerous are 
the revolutionists in a revolutionary movement, what relation is there 
between majority and minority in revolutionary action, what is the effect 
of propaganda, and what relation is there between ideas and want in the 
corisciousness of the revolutionists? In this regard his inquiry and his 
answers, with which all will not agree, have a very definite appeal to the 
nonprofessional reader, . 

The organization of his material, which substitutes logic for time 
sequence and the finding of similarities for particular events, is thor- 
oughly consistent throughout. There are successive chapters on the 
organization, membership, tactics, platform, ritual, and faith of the 
Jacobins, as well as an introduction and a conclusion. Each chapter is . 
subdivided very clearly into smaller sections and most of the chapters are 
summarized briefly at the end. The documentation is full, the index 
serviceable, and the sixteen statistical tables in appendix II. extremely 
valuable for reference. The author’s procedure is, wherever possible. 
statistical. Applied in an endeavor to determine the character of Jacobin 
membership, it yields most illuminating conclusions which effectively 
demolish the older conceptions of Jacobins as misfits, frustrates, or fail- 
ures, and shows conclusively that they were of impressive social respec- 
tability, even during the Terror. Elsewhere, his method is an “ intuitive 
condensing of hundreds of experiences, or examples, into one typical 
experience or example”, a procedure largely utilized for the chapters 
on Jacobinism as a state of mind and for the general conclusions. 

Within the limits of a brief review one may do little more than 
state the merits of this excellent work. The author’s analysis and 
description in each of the chapters are painstaking and fresh, hfs appre- 
ciations, quick and penetrating. His treatment of the platform of Jaco- 
binism, which, if I interpret it rightly, was something akin to a pool 
to which individual Jacobins contributed according to their ideas and 
from which they drew according to their wants independently of or in 
opposition to their concrete interests, is suggestive and the most original 
feature of his.work. With at least one of Mr. Brinton’s general con- 
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clusions the reviewer is not in accord, namely, with that one in which it 
is stated that “the Jacobins present the extraordinary spectacle of men 
acting without any apparent regard for their material interests”. -That 
statement seems to disregard certain ares made earlier ann iS 
based on a certain antithesis which is not clear. This objection apart—and 
it is at best disputable—the author’s original approach to a problem which 
has never before: been systematically examined,' his keen conclusions, 
tempered by sound reservations, and his well-rounded generalizations 
make this work an invaluable one for all students of the French Revo- 
lution. oe. . 
Long Island University. | Leo GERSHOY. 
L’Eveil.des Nationalités et le Mouvement Libéral, 1815-1848. Par 
GeorGes WEILL, Professeur a la. Faculté ides Lettres de Caen. 
[Peuples et Civilisations, Histoire Générale, tome XV. Publiée 
sous la Direction de Louis Halphen et Philigne Sagnac.] (Paris: 
Félix Alcan. 1930. Pp. 592. 60 fr.) | 


M. Wer is already known to students of |modern history as the 
„author of a number of admirable manuals on nineteenth century France. 
In this latest work, one is at once aware of an experienced hand. Pro- 
fessor Brinton has previously por (Am. Hist Rev, XXXVI. 128), 
of the “ successful compactness” of the volume on the French Revolution 
in this series. This characterization is even more, true of M. Weill’s 
work which, unlike some of the earlier volumes, was written by a single 
” author. 

The book opens with a narrative of political history from 1815 to 
1830. The whole period is treated as a history of the Holy Alliance, 
and the story of the internal changes in the various countries is fitted into 
this framework. Such a plan proves ‘somewhat unsatisfactory. For 
example, the. history of Portugal in the period is divided into several 
widely separated paragraphs. Hence the reader arrives neither at a 
very, satisfactory conception of the political movement jn any given 
_ country, nor—as was intended—at a clear understanding of the evolution 
of the Holy Alliance as a form of international government. 

Perhaps the outstanding new feature of M. Weill’s treatment lies in 
his discussion of the secret societies of the Restoration. He shows that 
while these societies shared a common ideology} they did not, as Met- 
ternich insisted, possess any international organization. The next section 
of the book treats the revolutions of 1830, and the history of the Balkans 
from about 1800 through the Greek Revolution. i Here, as elsewhere, the 
narrative makes much use of new monographic material. 

The heart of the volume, and its most original contribution asa work 
of synthesis, is the next two sections on intellectual and social movements. 
They are excellent. Nothing of importance seems to be omitted, with 
the one exception noted below, and nothing is overdone. In fact, through- 
out.the whole narrative the perspective is never lost, and one may fairly 
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compare the international outlook of the work with Brandes’s Main 
Currents of Nineteenth Century Literature. 

The section on the intellectual movement begins with an extended 
discussion of the activities of the churches, and the growth of free 
thought and anticlericalism. This is followed by a brilliant chapter on 
the Romantic Movement in literature, the fine arts, and music, all skill- 
fully treated from an international point of view. The description of 
the intellectual movement in the first half of the nineteenth century is 
concluded with a less satisfactory, tougn still useful, discussion of 
science ane invention. 

The “economic and social movement”, as M. Weill handles it, is a 
description first of the activities of the bourgeoisie in banking, industry, 
commerce, and government, followed by a discussion of the life of the 
working classes and the rise of trade-unionism and socialism, This 
chapter, in the reviewer’s opinion, would have been improved by the 
addition of short sections on the life of the old aristocracy and of the 
peasants, two groups left over from the Ancien Régime whose importance 
it is easy to overlook. The last two sections treat respectively the 
political history from 1840 through 1847, and the world outside Europe, 
the latter including an excellent short account of American history in 
the period. 

This somewhat formal analysis gives no adequate notion of the 
usefulness of an admirable book. There is nothing to compare with it 
in English, and it should be translated. The volume in German in the 
Propylden Weltgeschichte is inferior. Here, in short, is another magis- 
tral “ ouvrage de vulgarisation ” such as only a compétent French scholar 
seems able to write. 

The book is supplied with an index—-alivays something of a surprise 
in French works—and each chapter has a brief bibliographical footnote. 
Here we are reminded again, so reporiant have bibliographical labors 
become, of Anatole France’s remark that “we shall all have to end by 
becoming librarians ”. 


Oberlin College. FREDERICK B. ARTZ. 


The Question of Greek Independence: a Study of British Policy in 
the Near East, 1821—1833. By C. W. Crawtey, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity Hall,' Cambridge. (Cambridge: University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1930. Pp. ix, 272. $5.00.) 
EmpHasis in thrs-work is placed on the Greek question in international 

eelations from 1821 to 1832. The first five chapters, which deal with 

phases of the question treated in Temperley’s Foreign Policy of Canning, 
contain little that is new, but the remainder of the work covers ground 
which has not been adequately explored heretofore and contributes par- 
ticularly to our understanding of the Near Eastern policy of Wellington, 

1828-1830. The work is a product of extensive research not only in 

published sources but in the unpublished materials of the British Museum 

and the archives of the British, Austrian, and Bavarian governments. 
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As a rule, the author avoids ‘sweeping generalizations but he ventures 
the assertions that “Castlereagh and Canning im the only possible 
line” in the Greek question in 1821-1823 (p. ' 26), that “Canning’s 
[areek] policy was inspired not by ‘Liberal ideas’ but by plain common 
sense” (p. 33), that Wellington’s policy “of cbntinual delay and re- 
sistance [in the Levant] was the worst that he could have chosen ” (p. 
99), and that the Duke’s “ behaviour [in 1829] was typical of his methods 
of conducting government; growing irritation, angry threats, resistance 
to the last, and then a sudden volte-face to meet the inevitable” (p. 165). 
Capodistrias is blamed largely for the resignation of Prince Leopold as 
_ a candidate for the kingship of Greece in 1830. | Generally, full justice 
is done to the policies of Great Britain’s allies in the Levant, though one . 
may question the assertion that “everywhere Russian agents served their 
imperial master ably, devotedly, and unscrupulously, making it their one. 
aim to increase the power and prestige of the Tsar” (p. 4). 

In the opinion of the reviewer the chief weakness of Mr. Casi: 
work lies in its organization. The treatment is mainly chronological, 
but not entirely so, and the details of incidental happenings bulk so large 
in the narrative that they often tend to obscure ideas and policies of the 
European statesmen who were concerned with, the settlement of the 
Greek question. This and the inclusion in the text of numerous quota- 
tions in French burdens the narrative and detracts from the style of the 
work. | 

In a series of appendixes the anthor includes, lin addition to hiš bibli- 
ography, a summary of events related to the Grge Revolution, statistics 
for British trade with Turkey and. Russia from 1817 to 1850, documents — 
of interest with a memorandum of Stratford Canning on the Turco- 
Egyptian question, and charts with information| about the governments. 
of the powers and Turkey in the time of the revolution in Greece. 


The University of Ilinois. l | F. S. RopKey. - 


L’Angleterre et l'Égypte: la Politique on 1803-1807, Par. 
le Commandant Gzorces Dourn. Tome II. [Société Royale 
de Géographie d’Egypte, Publications Spé ales sous les Auspices 
de Sa Majesté Fouad 1%.] (Cairo: L'Institut Français d’Arché- 
ologie Orientale. 1930. Pp. clv, 367.) l a 
L'Égypte` et VEurope, la Crise de 1839—1841: Correspondance des 
Consuls de France et Instructions du Gouvernement. ` Recueil- 
lies et publiées avec une Notice BibliograpHique, une Introduction, 
et des Commentaires Historiques par ÉDOUARD. DRIAULT. Tome 
T., Nésib: le Destin de VEmpire Ottoman, Avril-Octobre, 1839. 
[Société. Royale, etc.] (Cairo: L’Institut Français d’Archéo- 
logie Orientale. 1930. Pp. Ixxx, 400.) ! 
THESE two additions to the considerable bedy of archival materials 
already published by the Société Royale de Géographie d'Égypte as a 
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monument to the founder of the present Egyptian dynasty follow the 
general plan of their predecessors. To the papers which M. Douin has 
judiciously selected from the British war and foreign offices he has 
added a monographic introduction of the analytical type for which he has 
become distinguished in other publications of the series. The central 
theme of this introductory essay is, briefly, that the policy of Great 
Britain during the years from 1803 to 1807, as far as the Near East 
was concerned, was to prevent another French occupation of Egypt and 
little more. There is nothing novel in this view. It has been set forth 
notably in Shafik Ghorbal’s The Beginnings of the Egyptian Question 
and the Rise of Mehemet Al, a study based in part on the documents — 
included in the present collection. M. Douin’s historical introduction 
and the texts of the dispatches themselves, however, supply new and 
interesting details, particularly with reference to British relations with 
Turkey and Russia during these years. 

Quite in contrast with M. Douin’s dispassionate treatment of the 
formative years of Mehemet Ahi’s régime, M. Driault, in eighty pages of 
introduction to his documentary selections from the French foreign 
archives, gives a decidedly dramatic interpretation of an early phase of 
the great crisis in the viceroy’s career. It is difficult, certainly, to con- 
sider without some emotion the courage of the solitary old pasha in the 
face of the strangely united opposition of the powers, yet one can not 
escape the conviction that M. Driault’s sincere admiration for an out- 
standing figure has impelled him to place a higher valuation on Mehemet 
Als accomplishments and character than will find support in the con- 
siderable mass of evidence available. It is very doubtful, for example 
(cf. p. xix), that the viceroy ever had an army of 100,000 men, except 
on paper. It is quite certain that his material resources were not so 
unlimited as M. Driault appears to believe (p. xx). And there is 
no very satisfactory evidence that Mehemet Ali had any genuine concern 
for the welfare of his Egyptian or Syrian subjects or for Islam as a 
whole, beyond the personal interests of himself and his family (cf. pp. 
xx, lxx, Ixxvi, passim). Perhaps in this respect only can he appropriately 
be compared with the Emperor Napoleon I.: M. Driault’s repeated com- 
parisons of the two seem a bit strained. The documents included in 
this collection are significant and are well calendared in the Table 
Analytique des Matiéres. Some of them have previously been quoted at 
length by Sabry in his L’Empire Egyptien sous Mohamed-Ali. Four sub- 
sequent volumes of similar nature are being pe by M. Driault to 
cover the later aspects of the Eastern crisis. 

Tufts College. HALFORD L. HOSKINS. 
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L’Hellénismme et PEgypte Moderne. Par ATHANASE G. Portis. 
Tome I., Histoire de l Hellénisme Egyptien de 1708 à 1927; tome 
II., E de PHellénisme au Développement de PEgypte 


Moderne. (Paris: Félix Alcan. 1930. Pp.iv,531;573. 100 fr.) 


By way of providing a suitable canvas on which to depict the life 
and activities of his fellow countrymen in Egypt, M. Politis has devoted 
the greater part of the first volume of his work t a broad treatment of 
Egyptian history. While there have been Greek communities in Egypt 
since very early times, one long chapter has sufficed to trace their fortunes 
from the Minoan Age to the arrival of the French in Egypt-in 1798, 
_where the main theme of the book commences. 

As the author makes clear, not many Hellenes had managed to retain 
their separate identity through the troublous times|following the Turkish 
conquest of Egypt. The real beginning of m ern Greek activity in 
Egypt dates from the French occupation’and the accession to the Egyp- 
tian pashalic of the Albanian adventurer, Mehemet Ali. Under his 
tolerant and relatively enlightened rule considerable numbers of Greeks, 
often refugees from Turkish misrule, found Egypt the land of oppor- 
tunity. Becoming protégés of the pasha, and ex : pt from many of the 
burdens imposed on the Moslem population, they grew and prospered. | 
Presently they were able to found characteristic Greek colonies, first at 
Alexandria (1843) and subsequently in nearly all of the towns of Egypt. 
The history of these unassimilable, closely organized, wealthy com- 
munities contributes largely to an understanding of Egypt’s inability to 
become a congrtous nation in the nineteenth centu 

The Greeks, as M. Politis ‘shows with pa eke devoia, were 
peculiarly adapted to serve as: pioneers of European civilization in such 
backward countries as Egypt and the Sudan, and their communal schools, 
hospitals, and philanthropic institutions inevitably have exerted a deep 
influence on the non-Christian elements of the population. The recount- 
ing of Greek contributions in the realms of agriculture, commerce, finance, 
industry, science, art, and literature, to which the second volume of 
this book is principally devoted, reveals the throbbing pulse of the Egypt 
of to-day. On occasion—much to the advantage of the reader—M. 
Politis permits his interest in the evolution of modern Egypt to lead him 
well beyond the immediate sphere of Greek accomplishments. Thus’ he 
speaks at length of Mehémet Ali’s agricultural land industrial experi- 
‘ments, he notes the repercussions of the American Civil War on Egyptian. 
cotton culture, and he illuminates some of the causes of the economic ills 
which have become so embarrassing to the present régime. 

As Greek minister to Egypt in recent years, M. Politis has had unusual 
opportunities to gather materials for his study both from the archives 
of the organized Greek communities in Egypt and! from his own legation 
records. He has documented his work with scrupulous care and the lists 
of authorities appended at the end of chapters show that little informa- 
tion essential to his theme has been overlooked. It is quite unfortunate 
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that an index has not been provided. Otherwise the book is very well 
constructed and, except where the author possibly has been a bit over- 
zealous in enumerating every instance of Greek enterprise in the country, 
is interesting. It will stand as a distinct contribution to our knowledge 
and understanding of modern Egypt. 


Tufts College. l HaLrorD L. Hoskins. 


The Church of England and Social Reform since 1854. By DONALD 
O. Wacner. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 
no. 325.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1930. Pp. 
341. $5.25.) 

A century ago the Church of England had a very bad reputation 
among reformers. It neglected the victims of the Industrial Revolution. 
Ties of blood, education, and economic interest bound the clergy to the 
established order and the Tory party, so that they stood solidly against 
the trend toward democracy. They sermonized upon “Fear God and 
honor the King” and “ Meddle not with them that are given to change ”. 
Exceptional individuals such as Lord Shaftesbury and the Christian 
Socialists might actively promote social reform, but “the church directly 
and as an organized body had a distinctly minor part in the readjustment 
of society made necessary by the contemporaneous industrial changes ”. 

In this monograph the author traces such changes in the social outlook 
of the Church as have taken place since 1854. For the next quarter of a 
century after the dissolution of the Christian Socialist organization there 
existed no body within the Church with a program of social reform. 
There was intérest in temperance and education, however, and Ludlow, 
Meale, Hughes, and others contributed much to adult education, trade- 
unionism, the cooperative movement, and the friendly societies. The 
author emphasizes this later work of the Christian Socialists and the 
activity of some clergymen in the agricultural laborers movement of the 
1870's. 

The end of the century witnessed a growing tendency to organize for 
social purposes. The settlement movement achieved practical results 
among the poor. The Guild of St. Matthew, the first English socialist 
society, and the Christian Social Union strove to guide the Church into 
new channels. In more recent years the Church Socialist League, the 
League of the Kingdom of God, and the Industrial Christian Fellowship 
continued that work. The measure of their success may be seen in the 
comprehensive program of social reform accepted by the Convocation of 
Canterbury in 1907, the committee report rather cautiously approved by 
the Lambeth conference of 1920, and the bold leadership of the two 
archbishops during the general strike of 1926. Many churchmen have 
traveled a long distance since the days of the Great Reform Bill and 
Chartism. It is significant that such socialists as R. H. Tawney and 
George Lansbury can remain in the Established Church. Yet the con- 
version is by no means complete. In spite of the activity of individuals 
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and groups, the author endorses as probably true;the opinions of Bishop 
Gore delivered in 1921: “ The Church as a whole, whether clerical or lay, 
remains, I fear, a body which as a whole the social reformer or the 
Labour man regards as something which is alien to his ends and aims, 


and which he finds irresponsive and dull.” | 


Stanford University. . | Cart F. BRAND. 


The Letters of Queen Victoria. Third Series. A Selection from 
Her Majesty's Correspondence and Journal between the Years 
1886 and rgor. Published by Authority: of His Majesty the 
King. Edited by GEORGE EARLE BUCKLE, Editor of the Second 
Series. In three volumes. Volume I], 1886-1890. (New 

York; Longmans, Green and Company. | 1930. ' Pp. xvi, 688. 
$9.00.) . l | 
In the picture it offers of Victoria, this volume quite satisfies one’s: 

expectations (cf. on preceding volume, Am. Hist. Rev., XXXIV. 593): 

in the information it supplies concerning European history in general it- 

does much more. Whoever seeks . fresh. illustrations of the queen’s 
determination to preserve the existing order |throughout the’ United 

Kingdom, and of the irregular practices to which she sometimes had 


recourse, need only study her efforts to prevent the establishment of 


„Home Rule in 1886. Unable, in spite of all heri efforts, to avoid taking 


Gladstone once more for her premier, she tried to exclude all home rulers 
from the cabinet. The ministry formed, she| personally encouraged 
Liberal Unionists to desert the premier and to make the reason for their 
defection known. While the Home Rule Bill [was in Parliament she 
expressed her hope that it would meet defeat; and when her hope was 
gratified, and Salisbury had taken Gladstone’s place, she worked earnestly - 
to prevent the “Socialist Home Ruling ” party from coming back to 
power. Turning to foreign policy, one finds the queen unchanged in 
her desire to guide the cabinet; and so to guidé it as to keep England 
close to Germany and Germany’s allies. Into this policy Rosebery, 
virtually placed in the foreign office by Salisbury and the queen, was 
indoctrinated; in this policy Salisbury, after his.own accession, was 
supported at every turn. And both secretaries were enjoined (here 
readers of the queen’s letters -covering the fae period may 
rub their eyes) to avoid cabinet discussion of !foreign policy as much, 
as possible. The correspondence between Victoria and these favored 
servants, covering a period for which so few official documents are 
readily accessible, is worth some attention from. students of Continental 
history. On the Bulgarian imbroglio (which catised Victoria to fear that 
Bismarck was losing “his nerve and insight ” !) there is copious material. 
On the Mediterranean pacts of 1887 (according to Salisbury, “as close 
an alliance as the character of our parliametary institutions will per- 
mit”), and on the negotiations relating to Egypt, East Africa, and 
Heligoland there are papers of decided interest. But it is on the ex- 
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_changes between London or Windsor and Berlin that the interest of 
most readers will perhaps center. For here, with tragedy and’ comedy 
going hand in hand, one may catch many fresh and intimate glimpses 
of fateful things: of the earliest public manifestations of William ILs 
nervous instability, of the disgust and resentment aroused in Victoria 
and the Prince of Wales by his boorishness and megalomanta, and of 
the disagreements underlying his final. break with Bismarck. 

Of the editing of the volume one need only say that the usual standard 
of excellence has been maintained. Students may question the editor’s 
wisdom in giving so much space to ministerial reports of parliamentary 
debates; but the inclusion of these reports seems to be one of the secrets 
of his great success in making an absorbing narrative from such frag- 
mentary materials, 


Wesleyan University. Hersert C. BELL. 


Cánovas del Castillo: la Restauration Rénovatrice. Par CHARLES 
Benotst, Membre de l'Institut. (Paris: Plon. 1930. Pp: iv, 
400. 30 fr.) l 
THE exile of Alfonso XIII. and the establishment of the second 

republic in Spain makes most timely a study of Canovas del Castillo, 

the political leader of the restoration of the monarchy after Spain’s first 
attempt at a republic in the past century. Charles Benoist, in his 

Cdnovas del Castillo, gives a vivid picture of the renovating restoration 

carried out by this Spanish statesman. Sympathetic in viewpoint, the 

author holds that “there may have been perhaps statesmen more spon- 
taneous, more original or more genial, as Bismark or Cavour, but there 
has not been a more complete statesman than Canovas del Castillo”. The 
author of the manifesto of Sandhurst was he who, in 1873, prepared for 
the restoration of the monarchy and the renovation of Spain, and the 
following twenty-three years are so full of him that “their history 1s 
the life of this man”. Cánovas del Castillo defined “ politics as the art 
of the possible”, but according to Benoist he did “much more than 
define, for starting from this axiom he resolved the problem of prob- 

lems, he constructed ”. l 
Book I. gives a brief biographical sketch of Cánovas and a study of 

his character and political philosophy, in which his political creed is 

summarized in three articles, viz.: (1) the nation, (2) the constitutional 
monarchy, and (3) the hereditary dynasty. His ideal was parliamentary 
liberalism after the English fashion. The second book presents the 
historical setting of the restoration, including a survey of the history of 

Spain during the first two-thirds of the nineteenth century, the situation 

of Spain in 1874, the problems to be solved, and the solution of these 

problems as worked out up to 1894. 

Book III. traces in detail the accomplishment of the restoration of 
the monarchy. The tottering republic, a military coup d'état, and active, 
open propaganda in favor of Prince Alfonso mark the preliminary steps. 
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The manifesto of Sandhurst and the insurrection at Sagunto set the stage 
for Cánovas del Castillo to take charge of the situation and organize the 
ministry of the regency, thus effecting the actual restoration. Then 
followed under his direction the return of the monarch, the drafting of 
the constitution of 1876, the development of a party of opposition under . 
Sagasta, and finally, the testing of the efficacy of! the organization of the 
modern monarchy in the death of Alfonso XII. and the accession to the 
regency of Maria Christina awaiting the birth of Alfonso XIII. Thus, 
in conformity with the philosophy of Cánovas del! Castillo, “ the necessary 
had been made possible and the possible had Been realized”. A con- 
cluding chapter on the renovating restoration characterizes the Spanish 
restoration as a model of its kind. It is unfortunate that a bibliography 
_ is not included in this most interesting study of nineteenth century Spain. 


Leonia, New Jersey. Roscoe R, Hint. 


Die Auswärtige Poltik Serbiens, E N Von Dr. M. 
_Bocuitscnewirscu. Band I., Geheimakien aus Serbischen 
Archiven; Band IL., Diplomattsche Geheunakien aus Russischen, 
| Montenegrintschen, und Sonstigen Archiven; Band III., Serbien . 
und der Weltkrieg. (Berlin: Brūckenverlag. 1928, 1929, 1931. 
Pp. viii, 451; viii, 617; viii, 223. 17 M. each.) 
Oesterreich-Ungarns Aussenpolitik von der Bosnischen Krise 1908 
bis zum Kriegsausbruch 1914: A HA Aktenstücke des 
Oesterreichisch-Ungarischen Ministeriums des Aeussern., Aus- 
gewählt von Lupwic BITTNER, ALFRED FRANCIS PRIBRAM, 
HEINRICH SRBIK, und Hans UEBERSBÉRGER. Bearbeitet von 
Ludwig Bittner und Hans Uebersberger. 8 Bande und Regis- 
terband. [Verdffentlichungen der Kommission für Neuere 
Geschichte Oesterreichs, Bde. 19~27.] (Vienna and Leipzig: 
Oesterreichischer Bundesverlag ‘fir Unterricht, Wissenschaft, 
und Kunst. 1930. Pp. xxvii, 894; 950; 838; 1090; 1122; IIIO; 
1098; 980. 330 M.) | l 
Dr. BOGHITSCHEWITSCH has long been known as one of the best in- 
formed students of Serbian pre-war policy. Having taken a law degree 
at Berlin in 1903, and having served as professor of law at the University 
, of Belgrade, he was persuaded by King Peter i to enter the diplomatic 
service as chargé d’affaires at Paris during the First Moroccan Crisis 
and at Berlin from 1907 to May, 1914, when he was appointed Serbian 
cousul at Cairo. In 1915, convinced that the Central Powers were soon 
to make a drive against his native country, he left Cairo without author- 
ization from his government in a personal effort to prevent the feared 
catastrophe to Serbia. Making use of friendships formed earlier, in 
unofficial talks with M. Jules Cambon in Paris|and with Herr Zimmer- 
mann in Berlin, he sought to find a basis for a general European peace 
before Serbia should be overrun by enemy armies. But his effort, like 
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so many other efforts for peace, failed, and he was rewarded for his pains 
by dismissal from the Serbian service, as he relates in an appendix (III. 
186 ff.). : 

Dr. Boghitschewitsch’s documentary collection, unlike those of most 
other countries, is not official; in fact, his personal safety would be in 
danger at Belgrade. But, though the Belgrade archives remain closed to 
him, as to everyone else, he has been able at Moscow and Vienna and from 
his own personal papers and connections to gather a valuable collection of 
Serbian material covering the years from the assassination of King 
Alexander in 1903 to the outbreak of war in 1914. These comprise his 
first volume. His second volumé is mainly a reprint of the most im- 
portant documents relating primarily to Serbia and the Austro-Serbian 
problem which have already been published by Siebert, by Marchand 
and Stieve from the Izvolski correspondence, in Krasnyi Arkhiv from 
the Hartwig and Nekliudov papers relating to the formation of the Balkan 
League, in Die Grosse Politik, and in the earlier Austrian, French, and 
Bulgarian collections. His third volume, by far the most interesting, 
consists of an analysis of all these documents, together with those re- 
cently published by the British and Austrian governments, He does not 
attempt a narrative of the events, which are now generally known in their 
main outline, but makes a critical survey of the actions of the principal 
ministers and of their consequences in leading to the World War. He 
is very severe upon Aehrenthal for his arrogance, unbending attitude, 
failure to inform Berlin of Austria’s vital needs, and other false steps in 
connection with the annexation of Bosnia in 1908, an episode which he 
rightly thinks led directly to the World War. But he is equally severe 
upon the actions of Milovanovitch and Pashitch, the successive Serbian 
ministers of foreign affairs, for their deceit and for their plotting with 
Russia against the territorial existence of Austria-Hungary. He is even 
more severe upon Izvolski and Sazonov and the Russian agents in the 
Balkans for their very secret connivance at the formation of the Balkan 
League directed against Austria as well as against Turkey, and for their 
frequent encouragement of Serbia to prepare for the “inevitable” war 
against the Dual Monarchy. It was not merely the conflict of interests 
between the different powers, he thinks, but the character of their states- 
men which was largely responsible for the catastrophe of 1914. 

The second work under review, the Austrian documents, is the most 
complete collection yet published for the years from 1908 to 1914. Eight 
thick volumes of closely printed material comprise 11,204 documents for 
these six years, as compared with some 17,000 documents in Die Grosse 
Politik and the Kautsky collections for the forty-three years from 1871 
to 1914. The reputation of the editors as conscientious scholars is a 
guarantee, fully justified by an examination of their work, of the honesty 
and care with which the task of selection and editing has been done. 
About three-fourths of the documents concern Austria’s relations with the 
Balkan states and give much the fullest picture yet available of the com- 
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plex and well-nigh insoluble Balkan problem. There is no space within - 
the limits of this brief review to indicate the wealth of this new material, 
er even to summarize the fresh contributions which it makes. We can 
ouly say that it presents Austrian policy in many respects in a somewhat — 
more favorable light. It emphasizes in particular the long patience which 
Aehrenthal and Berchtold exercised in the face of constant Serbian provo- 
cation and Russian intrigue. In the course of thelatrocities committed by 
the Serbians in the Balkan Wars, for instance, it is clear that Austrian 
consuls like Prochaska (IV. 797 ff.) suffered far more than one would 
guess from Pashitch’s euphemistic reference to “small irregularities on 
the part of the military authorities ” (Serb. Docs., F 283). In the Agram. 
and Friedjung treason trials, which were used! so much to discredit 
Austria in European opinion, the Austrians did y forge documents, but 
accepted at first in good faith documents forged by Serbians to deceive 
Austria. In this connection should be noted the fact, too often ‘over- 
looked, that the Balkan mentality and ethical standards were quite dif- 
ferent from those obtaining generally in Western} Europe—forgeries and 
political murders were accepted by the Balkan Slavs as more or less legi- 
timate and natural political weapons to which otherwise honorable men 
might properly resort. A Serbian official advocates as a matter of course 
the fabricating of. documents to be used against.the. Bulgarians (Serb. 
Docs., I. 287). Murders like that of King Alexander in 1903, or like the 
series plotted by the “ Black Hand” and culminating at Sarajevo, met 
with no such moral indignation in Belgrade ‘or Sofia as in Berlin, Paris, or 
London. As to financial scruples, Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, by — 
precipitating the Balkan War, took advantage of his official inside in- 
formation to clean up a neat sum by stock market |speculation. There are 
numerous references to the “ Black Hand” and ‘its activities, so that it 
is all the more surprising that the Austrians in their Haste in drawing up 
_ the ultimatum against Serbia in 1914 did not make use of this material in 

their archives, instead of. making the.mistake of aaa their main ac- 
cusation against the Narodna Odbrana. : 


Harvard University, | Smney B. Fay. 
f | 
Au Service de la France: Neuf Années de Souvenirs. Par Ray- 
monn Porncart, de l’Académie Française. Tome VI., Les 

Tranchées, 1915; Tome VII., Guerre de |Siège, 1915. (Paris: 

Plon. 1930, 1931. Pp. 357; 378. 30 frs. each.) 

THE most recent volumes of these illuminating memoirs, which M. 
Poincaré writes with such indefatigable énergy, cover the difficult months 
from January 1 to December 31, 1915. They deal in considerable part, 
as the subtitles imply ‘and as the photographs indicate, with President 
Poincaré’s frequent visits to the trenches and the front, where the war _ 
of positions had brought something of a stalemate, and incidentally a 
‘good deal of friction between the English and French high commands, 
as well as among the French themselves. | 
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A parliamentary commission was beginning to make increasingly 
severe attacks on M. Millerand, the minister of war, and upon the 
government, for the lack of French success and the insufficiency of 
munitions. The attacks were lead by M. Charles Humbert, who had 
just bought the Journal, and by M. Clemenceau in L'Homme Enchainé, 
the newspaper which replaced the censored and suppressed D'Honnne 
Libre. M. Viviani, the prime minister, was greatly irritated and dis- 
couraged, and President Poincaré had to use all his tact and firmness to 
smooth matters along. Finally, M. Delcassé became so ill that he could 
not read foreign office papers without becoming dizzy, and repeatedly 
asked to be allowed to resign, not wishing to retain office and accept 
responsibility for policies which he could not actively appreciate or 
approve. President Poincaré several times persuaded him to postpone 
his resignation, fearing the disastrous effect it would have in- England 
and Russia, where Delcassé was regarded as one of the stanchest sup- 
porters of the Allied cause. Finally, however, on October 12, 1915, 
Delcassé insisted decisively. M. Viviani, worn out and irritable, was 
not sorry to see him go; and soon followed him, Clemenceau, who had 
been the most violent and powerful opposition leader and critic of the 
government, refused to enter any cabinet in which he was not himself 
the prime minister. So M. Briand formed the new ministry. 

The stalemate on the Franco-German front and the helplessness of 
Russia, owing to her lack of munitions and Sukhomlinov’s incompetence, 
strengthened the hands of M. Poincaré and the French politicians, who, 
like the British “ Easterners ”, favored a revival of a war of movement 
by a diversion in the Balkans and the expedition to the Dardanelles. In 
spite of the opposition of Joffre and most of the French military men, 
this was decided upon, and Sarrail was finally persuaded reluctantly to 
assume the command, as related in volume VI. The following volume 
tells the unforunate sequel—the Gallipoli disaster, the landing at Salonica, 
and diplomatic conflict with Greece over infringement of her neutrality, 
the perilous difficulties of Sarrail’s advance forces, and the terrible re- 
treat of the Serbs to Albania and Corfu. 

President Poincaré lifts the veil further upon the haggling by which 
Italy was finally induced to enter the war on the side of the Allies, and 
upon Sazonov’s “inconvenient isolated initiatives” (VI. 208) and “ dis- 
quieting versatility” (VI. 324) in making sudden, ill-considered, and 
irritating diplomatic moves without first consulting his French and Eng- 
lish allies. Sazonov was ready to make .a separate peace with Austria, 
provided Russia might secure Galicia, Serbia take Bosnia, and France be 
compensated with the left bank of the Rhine. Curiously enqugh, the 
Russian foreign minister was at first opposed to Italy’s joining the Allies 
(VI. 96), fearing that sacro egoismo -would come inconveniently into 
conflict with Russia’s own Balkan aspirations. President Poincaré rather 
seeks to throw upon England the odium of the secret treaty concessions 
made to Italy and to Russia. If we accept his version, it is further 
evidence of the fact, already clear from the pre-war period, either that 
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. Sazonov did not always deal frankly and considerate with his French 
_ ally, or that M. Paléologue, the French ambassado ' in Russia, was remiss 
in not ‘finding out or notifying his government of Russia’s intentions. 
Harvard University. SIDNEY B. Fay. 


Story of Near East Relef, 1915-1930: an I 7 A By JAMES 
L. Barton. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1930. Pp. 
xxii, 479. $2.50.) | 
Tuis volume contains the well-nigh complete history of an enter- 

prise peculiarly American in character. An offshoot of the Great War, 

the Near East Relief conveyed to persons in need five thousand miles 
away not merely the good wishes and the active energies of a large 
number of Americans, but actual goods to the value of more than 
$100,000,000. By giving food, clothing, and ‘shelter to -hundreds of 
thousands of persons, a large number of human lives were preserved 
from destruction, the generous side of American character was revealed, 
and a definite influence was exerted upon the fortunes and history of 
several ancient peoples. The organization incorporated by act of Con- 
gress in August, 1919, was due to the initiative bf Henry Morgenthau, 

American ambassador at Constantinople, with the support of James L. 

Barton, of the American: Board of Foreign Missions, Boston, and of 

Cleveland H. Dodge, of New York. ` | | 
The original amount desired by the first EE AE O EA 

collected and forwarded within a month. The work expanded tre- 

mendously with the revelation of the extent of thé need. The inevitable 
distresses of prolonged war conditions in impoverished lands were vastly 
increased by the policy of the Turkish government in deporting Ar- 
menians and isolating Syrians, and by the blockade of the Asiatic coasts ` 
of Turkey by warships of her enemies, while the flow and ebb of war 
between Turks and Russians dislodged other groups from their millennial 
homes. The American work was not confined to mere gifts of food and 
clothing. Hospitals and dispensaries were set up and orphans were 
gathered together in great numbers. At one time the Near East Relief 
was taking care of 132,000 orphan children in Syria, Turkey, the 

Caucasus, and Greece. Within eighteen months, supplies worth $30,- 

000,000 were distributed in the Caucasus alone. Additional needs devel- 

oped out of the war between Turkey and Greece which continued to the 

end of 1922. 

Among the political results of this enterprise were a strong influence 

` toward keeping the United States from making war on Turkey, a 

strengthening of the pressure for an independent Armenian state, now 

only partially realized, and a support of the consolidation of Greece by 
assisting the settlement of a million Asiatic Greeks in Europe. Among 
results of the benevolent attitude of Americans were a widespread belief 

throughout the Near East in the unselfishness of our people, and perhaps . 

an avoidance of extreme tension because-of the attitude of certain West- 

ern Europeans who spoke bitterly of “Uncle Shylock”. 
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Dr. Barton, assisted by Mr. H. C. Jaquith and others, has assembled 
in this volume the principal facts relating to the vast undertaking. The 
whole constitutes not merely a record, but a book of instructions in case 
the world becomes again so unfortunate as to need similar activities, 
In particular, the salvage, education, and placement of the thousands of 
orphans set a remarkable precedent. The book contains about sixty 
illustrations, useful maps, and at its close, a quantity of supplementary 
material, including the`Articles of Incorporation of Near East Relief, 
an audited statement of its financial operations, and lists of the overseas 
personnel, state committees, national speakers, and staff members. 


The University of Illinois. A. H. Lysyer. 


Elva Artionden ur Finlands Historia. By BERNHARD ESTLANDER. 
Volume V., 1917-1918. (Stockholm: Hugo Geber. 1930. Pp. 
xii, 419. 8.50 crowns.) 

Wir the issue of the fifth volume of his Eleven Decades of the 
History of Finland, Dr. Estlander has brought to a conclusion his vivid 
and scholarly description of the vicissitudes of the Grand Duchy of 
Finland under the rule of the czars. In the Swedish press his contri- 
bution has been characterized as one of the greatest pieces of historical 
writing in the Swedish language. The fact that a learned Finnish society 
deemed this last volume worthy of its 10,000 mark prize for 1930 indi- 
cates that the work is also held in high esteem in the author’s homeland. 

Although Dr. Estlander takes a definite point of view, his volumes 
are by no means a one-sided interpretation of Finland’s life under St. 
Petersburg. He was closely in touch with some of the events of the 
later period, but has been able to look upon them objectively. Of this 
impartiality he gives proof at the beginning of volume V., where he 
outlines Russia’s position after the first revolution in relation to the 
Finnish question. It will be remembered that upon coming into power 
the provisional government issued a manifesto in which it promised 
not to violate the internal independence, national culture, and separate 
language which the Finns had long regarded as their constitutional rights. 
This manifesto and the representatives of the Russian government were 
received with open arms in Helsingfors. But in regard to this Estlander 
writes: “The Cadets upon this occasion played a far more sympathetic 
role than we. They were sincere. We were not. We did not tell them 
openly what we should have done; that we could not stop at the condi- 
tions before Bobrikov; that we could not repeat what we had already 
gone through; that we must have guarantees, if we could not get separa- 
tion. Our lack of sincerity at thts time was an error which may yet in 
the future be a disturbing element in our relations with “Russia.” 

In the same manner he deals with the fundamental question of the 
relation of the “reds” to the government in Finland. “For the red 
revolt there was no basis of oppression or divergence of interests which 
could not have been eliminated or softened by the normal channels 
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provided by the community. Its fundamental cause was the disappear- 
ance of the Russian governmental fabric and the prevention by the social 
democrats of a substitution from taking its place.’ The workers were 
urged to consider the state as a bourgeois party organization; the forces 
for defense were termed “butchers”. No battle cry contributed. more to 
the advent of the revolt. The fight beween the whites and the reds thus 
became inevitable and from its very nature it wàs a battle between the 
lawful forces of the state and an`armed revolt leaning on Russia for 
support, In this struggle no compromise was possible; it had to be 
fought to the end. Fortunately the Finnish body politic showed that it 
contained sufficient sound vitality to push through to a victorious end. 

. The story of this’ battle forms the content of the last volume. Its 
‘sources are not only the wide literature of the period but extensive 
personal contact with the leaders that figured. For the military aspects 
Estlander has obtained much information from General Mannerheim and 
.the members of the staff; for the political data he has collaborated with 
Svinhufvud and other leaders. It should be added that the author did not 
belong to the circles oriented toward Germany. He was not one of 
those who wanted to make Finland a vassal state under the. ægis of the 
Hohenzollerns, For that reason he defends the program of Mannerheim 
who without doubt appears as the central and most powerful ‘personality 
- of this disturbed year. 

‘Estlander’s relation of the part that Sweden played or failed to play in 
Finland’s fight for independence is not so bitter as it might. be. How- 
‘ever, the space he devotes to this is a heavy indictment against the 
Swedish government, and until the Stockholm archives are opened no 
one can give.a different picture of the Finnish policy of Professor Edén 
. and his colleagues. ` 


Uppsala, Sweden. Eric Cyri BELLQUIST.. 


_My Life. By Leon Trotsxy. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. 1930, Pp. xi, 583. $5.00.) 

Most of Trotsky’s other writings have been brilliant, thin, and 
theoretical. ` In contrast with them, this autobiography’ is his most sub- 
stantial and careful book. It is one of the important documents of the 
new Russia. l 

The second half of the book a Trotsky’s work in Russia from , 
1917. The whole story is chronological in the main and the translation 
seems very good. Unlike Kerensky and Sazonov, Trotsky does not give. 
us vague or inaccurate reminiscences of events long past. His book, like 
the Memoirs of Witte, is frequently supported by documents and his 
memory is not only unusually definite but it agrees with contemporary 
and scholarly accounts such as those of Philips Price, Jacques Sadoul, 
Michael Farbman, and Arthur Ransome. It is true that.Trotsky’s state- 
ments are frequently more vigorous. than complete; he often brightens 
things with flashes of lightning instead of daylight. There are many 
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adventures. But the author etches situations and personalities with a 
keen edge and subtle implication. i 

The unique quality of the book is the effective expression of socialistic 
philosophy, the intellectual-moral idealism of the author, the persistent 
Marxian view of everything, and the genuine effort to carry those views 
into life and action. Trotsky (if one can judge by his own story) met 
his situations with resolution and wit. At nineteen, alone for weeks 
without book or pencil in a Kherson cell which was intolerably cold and 
verminous, he paced the floor diagonally, and doggedly composed revolu- 
tionary songs. He faced the political crises of 1905, 1914, and 1917- 
1918 with the same spirit plus the insight and the rapid translation of 
principles into action which marked his political career, so brilliant until 
the rise of Stalin. To a bourgeots Milton, Trotsky would seem the ideal: 
Satan. He is not reported to have said “ Toujours de l’audace!” but he 
lived Danton’s phrase with natural élan. 

Trotsky’s autobiography throws some new light on the Bolshevik 
movement: it was Trotsky, behind Khrustaliev, who directed the strategy 
of the 1905 soviet so well that Lenin admitted: “ Well, Trotsky has won 
this [leadership] by his tireless and striking work.” The author devotes 
chapter XXXVII. to the discussion of four points of disputed military 
strategy: the pursuit of Kolchak, the attack on the Cossacks supporting 
Denikin, Trotsky’s defense of Petrograd after Zinoviev had persuaded 
Lenin to abandon it, and Lenin’s reckless attack on Poland. The author 
explains and praises the organizing genius of Sklyansky, whom he is 
inclined to call the Lazare Carnot of the Russian Revolution. He shows 
himself and Lenin enjoying a David-and-Jonathan friendship in tribula- 
tion, but this may be a little exaggerated to throw a deeper shadow over 
Stalin. The Trotsky-Stalin antagonism itself is shown to date as far 
back as the military disagreements late in 1918. 

Trotsky also explains his loss of power. He points out the signs of 
a new period of Bolshevism in 1922. It was then, during the first year 
after the desperate fight against invaders and famine, that Lenin’s first 
stroke almost removed him from the government; and this fact, together 
with a fall and an illness of his own, gravely affected Trotsky. These 
things fatally weakened the two great idealists of Bolshevism. At the 
same time, there-was a marked change in the mood of the party: a “ moral 
relaxation, self-content and triviality”, a more frank self-seeking in 
office, a wave of “philistine gossip ”, and the return of worldly amuse- 
ments such as visiting one another, ballet parties, and drinking parties. 
Thus were the practical bureaucrats of Thermidor able to strengthen 
themselves steadily between 1922 and Lenin’s death early in 1924. In 
this movement, Stalin is only “the outstanding mediocrity in the party” 
and represents the “impersonal apparatus on the decline of the revolu- 
tion”. It is now the period of the clever and pushing politician. The 
author looks steadily for the great forces underlying individual action. 
More mature opinion will probably give him a high place not only for 
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his brilliant services to the new Russia but also for his sound judgment 
of his period. . 
The Umversity of Oregon. WALTER CARL BARNES. 
Turkey faces West: a Turkish View of Recent Changes and their 
Origin. By Hat Eprs, formerly Professor of Western Lit- 
erature in the University of Istambul. “With a Preface by Ed- 
ward Mead Earle, Associate Professor of History in Barnard 
‘College and Columbia University. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1930. Pp. xiv, 273. $3.00.) | 


Tus is a book of analysis and’ interpretation. It is not an apologia 
-for the Turkish government, nor a defense of its policies. Nor could 
one call it a criticism of the present régime. There are expressions of 
opinion, to be sure, as well as subjective factors inevitable in an inter- 
pretation. But the final impression it leaves is of semidetached examina- 
tion in an attempt to place the moving spirit of Turkey in its proper niche, 
and to view the events of 1918-1928 in their proper historical perspective. 

` Madame’ Halidé Edib discerns two types of Turks which emerged’ 
from the “boiling pot of Near Eastern religion and culture’”’-—the im- 
perialist Ottoman and the Turk., The former typifies the ruling. class 
which reared the empire, assimilated much of the civilization of the 
Byzantines (through the Arabs), thereby coming to possess an artificial 
culture. “But the process. was not only slow but to a great degree 
ineffective as far as the masses were concerned.” Hence the Turk. 

With this distinction as a starting point Madame Halidé Edib pro- 
ceeds to a résumé of the decline of the empire, working the “ Eastern 
Question” with the familiar tools of nationalism and European policy. 
But throughout she interprets the disintegration of the empire in terms 
of the devitalizing of the imperialist Ottoman. This she does despite 
- the progress in westernization made during the nineteenth century, such 
as the military and administrative reforms, the supplementing of God- 
made law (the Sheriat) by man-made law (European codes), and the 
renaissance in thought. The “dark years” of the reign of Abdul Hamid 
II. were a blight on the tender plant, but the process of growth was 
resumed under the leadership of the Committee of Union and Progress. 
But now the impelling force had all but departed from the imperialist 
Ottoman (the Young Turk leaders were Macedonian), and the outcome 
of the war left the Turkish people without effective leadership. For- 
tunately, the distinctive qualities of the Turk had been preserved in 
something like their pure state, and, under the stimulus of the example 
of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, resignation gave way to disillusionment and 
war-weariness to the desire to live as an independent group: 

Madame Halidé Edib’s admiration of the Turk is apparent. In her 
opinion the same qualities which won independence would ultimately 
have completed the process of westernization. A democratic setting 
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such as was approximated in Turkey from 1920 to 1925, would have pro- 
vided the favorable atmosphere. Although it would have been a long 
process, it would have been a thoroughgoing one and would have left 
little rancor. As it was, the process was advanced at an abnormal rate 
by the terrorist methods of a dictatorship dominated by the “staff 
oficer”’ type of mind. In this she sees the triumph of the “doing” 
philosophy, so characteristic of the post-war spirit, over the “ thinking ” 
necessary for slow growth and implied in the words “liberalism” and 
“freedom of thought”. 

Despite a suspicion that the problem has been rationalized in dis- 
tinguishing so clearly between imperialist Ottoman and Turk, the volume 
is an extremely valuable addition to the literature on Turkey. The stu- 
dent of modern history and of international relations can hardly afford 
to miss it. And its value is enhanced by’ the frank and penetrating 
preface by Professor E. M. Earle. 

Wilitams College. Donatp C. BLAISDELL. 


An Economic History of Australia. By Epwarp SHANN, Profes- 
sor of History and Economics, University of Western Australia. 
(Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 
1930. Pp. xiv, 456. $6.00.) 

PROFESSOR SHANN’S book on the economic history of Australia is, in 
many respects, most,timely. With business conditions depressed as they 
are the world over, any publication which may possibly account for the 
existing situation, is in demand. If enlightenment be sought, however, on 
the actual conditions in Australia, the book under review will be disap- 
pointing, since it is strictly historical in scope with only a bare eighty-two 
of its 447 pages devoted to the period of the Commonwealth. To any- 
thing post-dating the World War it gives only meager and incidental 
reference. 

Yet it is not without its bearing on current affairs. Chapter XV. 
elucidates the protectionist tariff policy which has become as completely 
characteristic of Australia as of the United States. Although manifestly 
out of sympathy with it, the author traces it, in a just and telling way, 
from the time it was first sponsored in Victoria by David Syme to its 
final adoption by the federal parliament. In succeeding chapters he has 
treated with equal interest and thoroughness problems of practical 
politics, such as inland transport, land, and labor. Scattered here and 
there are his findings and opinions on public finance and the reader 
regrets that a subject so vital has been accorded no separate and distinct 
treatment. Immigration occupies, naturally, large space, inasmuch as, 
historically, it has had many ramifications. The intensity of feeling 
engendered, in turn, by the convict, the assisted immigrant, the Oriental, 
to say nothing of the warning found in the experience of other English 
speaking countries, has made the gradual development of a “ White 
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Australia” policy altogether logical, and it has prepared the ground for a 


"well-defined labor movement.. 


Apart from its timeliness, the book before us calls for comment be- 
cause of its wealth of information, its citation of reputable authorities, its 
evidences of research, and its general historical merit. Notwithstanding 
all things said in its favor, however, it has some rather glaring faults. ` 
From the literary point of view, its style is lacking in dignity and in 
_ clarity of thought and expression. The reader, despite his absorption 
in an interesting narrative, heavily weighted with valuable detail, wearies 
of indirect references to the colonial office and tesents innuendoes and 
veiled criticisms which, upon examination, prove to be somewhat point- 
less, trite, or without occasion. oe 

Aberdeen, Washington. ANNIE HELOISE heer R 
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-John White, the Patriarch of Dorchester [Dorset] and the Founder 
of Massachusetts, 1575-1648, with an Account of the Early Set- 
tlements în Massachusetts, 1620-1630. By Frances RoseE- 
Troup, Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1930. . Pp. xii, 483. $4.00.) 

.AN exhaustive story of the career of an English clergyman in 
Puritan times -promises much.. When this man devoted his ability, his 
property, and his sympathy to colonization in New England from the 
days of the Mayflower to the death of Winthrop he challenges American 
attention. Mrs. Rose-Troup has based her work on manuscripts and 
pamphlets of the time of which she writes, tracing the urge for New 
England to economic unrest and to contending ‘views in church and 
state in England. The men who came in contact with the Reverend 
Jobn White, Patriarch of Dorchester in Dorest, were many. England of 
the pre-Commonwealth period was in part tHeir England and New 
England was their by-product. Thus the book gives a view of the 
interrelation of Old and New ‘England with truer proportion and better 
. perspective than we are accustomed to expect. She does not place the 
cart before the horse. | 

Mrs. Rose-Troup has the true incentive io good writing of biography 
—devotion to her hero; but the virtue has its drawbacks. She will.seem 
to some to have overstressed the religious motive back of the Dorchester 
Company’s adventure at Capé Ann in 1623; and when she buttresses 
this religious thesis on. page 164 in a footnote she fails to cite chapter 
and verse which she invariably gives for assertions of less importance. 

The authorship of that effective essay used widely as propaganda, 
General Observations for the Plantation of New England, she attributes 
to White instead of Winthrop, with persuasive ingenuity and thorough- 
ness. Some scholars, however, may hesitate to be ‘convinced by this 
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evidence. She is on surer ground in attributing to White the Humble 
Request, although another claimant, the Reverend George Phillips, has 
been brought forward by Henry Wilder Foote. She is at her best in 
her researches into the White pedigree, and in her valuable notes on the 
members of the Dorchester Company, a few of whom had worthy 
careers in the new colony. 

Her account of the organization, working, and results of the Dor- 
chester Company, the New England Company, and the dominant Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company is an able narration which carries the reader 
through the first half of the book. She places great stress on the growth 
of the Separatist movement, arid charges Bradford, Endicott, and Win- 
throp with tactics which thwarted White’s purposes. 

The author then traces White’s career in the most difficult period of 
the Puritan movement in England, when he sought a stable compromise 
between the church of Laud and the tenets of the nonconformist divines. 
He ended his days at Dorchester on July 21, 1648, beloved by neighbors 
whom he had aided through his long life of unwearied ministry. 

Mrs. Rose-Troup’s scholarly volume is hard reading. She does not 
throw into the foreground the significant events of her period, nor has 
she the urbane give and take which should make her heroes endurable to 
those who do not sympathize with them. Nevertheless, she is scrupu- 
lously careful to use the language of contemporaries wherever it can be 
of service in the story. It is to the writers of that time that we must 
go for important statements. The correct interpretation of these state- 
` ments may turn upon a single word. 

Boston Atheneum Library. C, K. BoLTON. 


Soil: its Influence on the History of the United States. By ARCHER 
BUTLER HULBERT. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1930. 
Pp. 227. $2.50.) 

Tae first half dozen chapters deal with physical conditions, of which 
climates and natural routes have about equal emphasis with soils. The 
rest of the volume illustrates the principle of soil attraction in the migra- 
tions of the pioneers. One who has Mr. Hulbert’s wide knowledge of 
these movements could not fail of interest, but as an exposition, the work 
is somewhat fragmentary. The references to American geology are too 
short to be informative and there are some errors. If the geographer 
who tries to explain history should walk warily, not less is true of the 
historian who uses earth science. In a volume which has much of 
interest and is likely to encourage local historical studies, it is to be hoped 
that a later edition may eliminate some such errors as the following: the 
Pennsylvania formations about Philadelphia are not, as implied by the 
author, all Paleozoic; sandstone is not the same as gneiss; glaciation is 
not a “monstrosity of earthly phenomena” nor a “ freakish afterthought 
of creation”; earth history saw several gréat ice invasions before the 
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last one, which was probably no more disorderly than Alexander, 
Napoleon, or the World War. ‘The ice did not move “southward to a 
line roughly represented by Mason and Dixon’s line”, and the ice sheet 
did not reduce Alpine mountains in New England to their present alti- 
tudes. The influence of the Appalachians in bending isotherms is under- 
stated and these mountains are usually called by the author “ Alleghenies ”. 
It would be desirable to confine this word to the northern plateau and 
conform to good physiographic v usage in calling the true mountains the 
. Appalachians. 

The chapter on the Story of our Soils is too fragmentary to give a 
picture of what our soil surveys and our leading soil types mean, and the 
reader, presumably a layman in earth science, is left without the help of 
maps, which, with but three exceptions, are absent from the entire work. 
The bare mention of fifteen physical oie in a footnote (p. 12) iS 
more confusing than useful. 

There are sketches of diverse migrations, with sporadic references to 
the farm lands which attracted the settlers. Interest quickens at once 
- when the author writes as an historian. Examples are found in chapter 
X. and those that follow. Such are the contest of the Scotch Irish and 
Bay State men in the Londonderry district; the differentiation of Coastal 
Plain and Piedmont farming in Virginia and the migrations from south- 
eastern Pennsylvania through the limestone valleys of Virginia and 
_ Tennessee, and the settlement of the Kentucky Blue Grass region. 

The author neglects the Mohawk route westward and thus loses notable 
examples of alluvial, lacustrine, and prairie soils from New York to Ohio, - 
Michigan, and westward to Iowa. The volume would. have gained co- 
herence and strength if it had been all devoted to this and to the author’s 

favorite southern route to the West. The main thesis is sound, that soil. 
is a strong factor in guiding settlement and that many good studies of 
local history might be based on this principle. The author justly says 
that the history of most countries:could well be rewritten in the light of 
their geology, topography, soils, and other physical conditions. 

The Library of Congress. l ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM. 


Pilgrims of ’48: One Man’s Part in ihe Austrian Revolution of 1848 
and a Family Migration to America. By JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK. 
With a Preface by Joser. Repricu; Professor of Comparative 
Public Law in Harvard University. (New Haven: Yale Uni-. 
versity Press. 1930. Pp. xviii, 311. $4.00.) | 

The History of the German Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861. By 
RupotpH Leropotp .Bresere. (Austin: Von Boeckman-Jones 

_ Company. 1930. Pp. viii, 259. $3.50.) 
THE simultaneous appearance of these two books should be a warn- 


ing against generalizations regarding the causes of emigration, for the 
one recounts the experiences of some individuals who left Europe be- 
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_ cause of the intolerance of princes, and the other deals with a group whose 
settlement in America was a result of the benevolence of princes. 

’Forty-eighters are usually thought of as Germans. Miss Goldmark 
tells the story of some Austrian refugees: Joseph Goldmark, Adolf 
Brandeis, and the family of Gottlieb Wehle who left the Fatherland 
independently but who found their fortunes closely entwined in America. 
The first part describes the revolutionary events in Vienna in 1848 and 
1849 and particularly the adventures of Joseph Goldmark therein. Based 
largely upon standard monographs and archival documents, with only a 
few items drawn from family sources, this loosely organized account is 
disproportionately long for an understanding of what follows. But part 
II. Americans will read with unusual interest. An unpublished auto- 
biography, personal letters, and reminiscences present a vivid and en- 
lightening picture of life in Indiana, Cincinnati, and New York among 
immigrants who were not forced to endure the bitter hardships of most 
settlers and therefore preserved more of the cultural inheritance they 
brought with them. Many well-known figures pass through the scenes 
and acquire more personality from the sketches and anecdotes recorded. 
Carl Schurz, however, was not a member of Cleveland’s-cabinet (p. 49) 
and Koerner was not a ’Forty-eighter (p. 173). 

Dr. Biesele has shown what ingenuity and persistence can do with 
a theme which has already had several historians. Not content with using 
material readily available, he has secured access to private papers, paged 
through county histories, local newspapers, and obscure yearbooks, cor- 
responded with German archivists and editors, and ransacked the records 
of land offices. The result is a clear presentation of a movement which 
involves such confusing matters as Texan and Mexican colonization 
laws, forfeited land grants, and strong personal and factional feelings., 
The emphasis placed upon German immigrants other than those sent out 
by the well-known Adelsverein is a necessary corrective. The majority 
of readers would have welcomed the omission of long lists of pioneers 
and substitution in their place of more information regarding the social, 
economic, and political life. But those who interpret the political align- 
ment of the Germans in the Northwest in terms of Teutonic abhorrence 
of slavery may well study the account of the attitude of the Germans in 
the Southwest among whom only a few radicals were abolitionists. The 
reviewer believes that in its origin the Adelsverein was only another ex- 
pression of that commercial instinct for colonization which in the same 
decade led Antwerp interests to sponsor a colony in Guatemala, Hamburg 
to plan one on Chatham Island in the South Seas, and Konigsberg to send 
settlers to the swamps of the Mosquito Coast. A more thorough dis- 
cussion of the motives and financial methods of the Prince of Leiningen 
and his associates would, perhaps, have thrown light upon some con- 
-temporary European political and commercial tendencies of, universal 
significance. i 

The University of Illinois. Marcus L. HANSEN. 
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Slave-Trading in the Old South. By Frepertc Bancrorr. (Bal- 
timore: J. H. Furst Company. 1931. Pp. 415. $4.00.). 
ACCORDING to time-honored tradition, the slave trader of the Old 

South was a social leper who was not recognized indecent society. This’ 

opinion has been upset by Dr. Bancroft, and it is significant that the 

title of his latest work contains the words “ slave-trading ” instead of 
slave traders. Many professional traders are shown actually to have 
approached the fringe of respectable ‘society. At the other extreme, 
men who moved in the highest strata of Southern ‘society—yea, even in 

Charleston—were vitally connected. with slave trading. Some of the 

latter were silent partners and others, actively.engaged, listed themselves 

in business directories as brokers, auctioneers, or commission merchants. 

‘Thus it appears that the trader and the planter were not so far apart. 
No important aspect of slave trading is omitted from the work under 

consideration. In addition to excellent descriptions of the great slave ` 
marts of Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, and New Orleans, the 
smaller centers are considered.’ Besides Franklin and Armfield, the Bol- 
tons and the Ryans, small traders, or those who traded occasionally as a 
side line of another business, appear in, the picture. In addition to the 
long-range interstate trade, local dealings receive attention, and small 
transactions as well as great are described. The technique of securing 
stocks of slaves, of transporting them to the best markets, and there 
disposing of them to greatest advantage is discussed. Separate chapters 
are devoted to prices, the dividing of families and selling children sepa- 
rately, and to the hiring of slaves. One chapter presents interesting 
estimates of the extent of the trade, which is shown to have been smaller 
in the ’thirties and ’forties than has been generally believed. The cher- 
ished economic theory of the South that slaves were the safest and most 
profitable investment is considered in a thought provoking chapter on 
high prices and the “negro-fever”. This describes the unwarranted, 
almost hysterical, upward sweep of prices in the late ’fifties. While 
reading these pages the reader wonders what was the connection between 
the rapidly increasing prices for slaves: and the rising tide of secession 
sentiment, and where this unsound speculation would have ended had 
the Civil War been delayed. ` 

' Frequently, a single statement is aael and illuminated by light 

focused on it from various sources, for. in addition to standard sources 

of information, large use was made of newspaper files and of business 
directories. Also, several journeys were completed through the South 
and conversations with many persons, ranging from ex-slaves to ex-major - 
generals in the Confederate army, were recorded. Incidentally, the stu- 
` dent of historiography will find a number of illustrations of the skillful 
use of that valuable though hazardous historical source, unwritten recol- 
lections of early times. Inasmuch as a large part of this information 
was gleaned in 1902, it is of peculiar value, for it could not be found 
to-day. The fact that this work was obviously begun many years ago 
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helps to explain the maturity of judgment which illuminates without 
burdening its pages. It surpasses all previous works on domestic slave 
trading, and no other phase of slavery has been handled with more skill 
and care. 

The publisher’s work was well done. There are a number of illustra- 
tions, chiefly of slave jails, scenes in the market, and advertisements deal- 
ing with the trade. Í 

The University of Mississippi. CHARLES S. SYDNOR. 


Cyrus Hall McCormick: Seed-Time, 1809-1856. By Witiiam T. 
HurcaINson, Assistant Professor of History, the University 
of Chicago. With a Foreword by Witrtam E. Dopp, Professor 
of History, the University of Chicago. (New York: Century 
Company. 1930. Pp. x, 493. $5.00.) 

THE writing of history by means of biographies goes on. Professor 
Hutchinson’s work is a marked illustration. While no essential phases 
of McCormick’s life are missing they appear as incidental to the history 
of the reaper. Much more than half of the volume is concerned with 
the problems which the inventors met, rivalries, field and court battles, 
and the slow evolution of practical machines. Noteworthy early chapters 
deal with the economic and social conditions in the Valley of Virginia; 
later ones, especially after the Chicago days began, trace the develop- 
ment of methods of production, advertising, and marketing. McCormick’s 
financial rewards came to him as a manufacturer rather than as an in- 
ventor. It is the familiar story in American industrial history, none the 
less worth telling again, of an early life of harsh experiences ripening 
into that of a daring, resourceful, aggressive, and hard business man, 
neither asking nor giving quarter. 

Dr. Hutchinson has had access to the invaluable materials in the 
McCormick Library in Chicago, “a veritable storehouse of American 
economic history ”. He promises to continue in a second volume with the 
later life of McCormick. As a result of making his study exhaustive he 
will generally exhaust the patience of his readers who will not be inter- 
ested in lawsuits and minute details of mechanical construction. Perhaps 
such thoroughness is not compatible with a charming literary style, but a 
critic can not escape the conclusion that better results might have been 
achieved with better organization, avoiding needless repetitions, and some 
of the maze of details in court controversies and field contests. 

For the most part, the relations between Senator Stephen A. Douglas 
and McCormick are left to a foreword by Professor Dodd. Presumably 
the subject will be more fully considered in the next volume, as it be- 
comes more significant with the approach of the election of 1860. Mc- 
Cormick moved to Chicago in 1848 with a testimonial of good character 
from Douglas. Both had an interest in the New West, McCormick as a 
field for the reaper, Douglas in the spread of railroads from Chicago. 
They held in common a desire to unite the Northwest and the South 
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` economically and politically, and saw hope in the Democratic party as- 
the agent. Fate ordained otherwise and: used the reaper and the railroads 
to its ends. All this is clear in outline in volume I. Dr. Hutchinson, 
speaking of the year 1850, says, “the specter of slavery had again been 
laid”. One may be permitted:to raise a doubt as to whether the elder 
statesmen had really been so successful as this implies or as they wanted 
the times to believe. i 
Western Reserve University. ELBERT J. BENTON. 


Europe and the American Civil War. By DONALDSON JORDAN, 
Pu.D., and Epwin.J. Pratt, D.PuiL. With an Introduction by 
SamueL Error Morison. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1931. Pp. xiii, 300. $4.00.) l a 
Amoncst the interesting features of this book, one of the most 

‘interesting is its genesis. Many books have originated in doctoral 
dissertations: few dissertations develop into such worth-while books. 
Fortunately, these two theses, submitted to different universities, were 
read by Professor Morison. Perceiving their individual merits and the 
inherent unity, he suggested that the authors rewrite their dissertations, 
in collaboration, for publication as one work. In this revision, most of ` 
the “scholarly apparatus and impedimenta ” were omitted—there are but 
a dozen footnotes in the entire book, and only two of these are citations 
of authorities. There is, however, a very complete bibliography and an 
adequate index. In fostering this publication Professor Morrison has 
again done a positive service to historical scholarship. In the introduc- 
tion, he vouches for the scholarly accuracy of the work, and his guarantee 
is verified on almost every page. 

Naturally, English opinion demands the greatest space. Out of 
twelve chapters, the first seven, written by Dr. Jordan, deal entirely with . 
Britain. Dr. Pratt found four chapters sufficient for the Continent. 
Both authors collaborated in the concluding chapter. In assembling their 
data, the authors were not content with newspapers as organs of public 
opinion, nor even with weekly, monthly, and quarterly reviews. Par- 
-liamentary debates, diaries, memoirs, diplomatic and personal correspond- 
ence were ransacked for light upon the subject. Not only does the 
reader meet the names of prominent journalists and politicians, such as 
Russell and Gasparin, Gladstone and Casimir-Périer, but such savants 
and literati as Darwin, Mill, Montalembert, Carlyle, Lyell, Tocqueville, 
Bagehot, Victor Hugo. 

In part I. Dr. Jordan shows that on the whole, the majority in England 
favored the North. He reveals clearly what a detriment slavery was to 
the Confederate bid for English favor. The British reaction to such 
events as the outbreak of the war, the Trent affair, emancipation, Con- 
federate propaganda, are clearly, interestingly, and convincingly set forth. 
He shows, as Professor Morison says, that “Lords Palmerston and 
Russell dared not flout the English nonconformist conscience”. No party. 
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no social class was a unit in its sympathy for North or South. Certain 
groups, stich as antislavery societies and the Quakers, were. Amongst 
the popular fallacies which he exposes is the belief that the English labor- 
ing classes suffered terribly for the lack of Southern cotton. Suffer they 
did, but not to the extent heretofore believed. 

Dr. Pratt’s initial chapter summarizes the trend of opinion in most of 
the Continental countries, from little Switzerland to vast Russia, from 
Catholic Belgium to Moslem Turkey. One chapter is devoted to Napoleon 
III. and his economic and political “ friendship” for the South, another 
to French opinion other than the emperor’s, and one to Spanish opinion. 

The entire book reveals how important the struggle was to Europe, 
practically and idealistically. In their concluding chapter the authors 
demonstrate that not merely the victory of the North, but the triumph of 
“ American national integrity was an important event for Europe”. 
This proof that democracy was not a failure, as some political theorists 
had been insisting for four years, gave a decided impetus to liberalism in 
Europe. 

Hamilton College. MILLEDGE L. BONHAM, JR. 


The Age of Hate: Andrew Johnson and the Radicals. By GEORGE 
Fort Mitton. (New York: Coward-McCann Company. 1930. 
Pp. xi, 787. $5.00.) 

THE author vividly portrays the struggle between President and radical 
Congressmen over Reconstruction, beginning under Lincoln and ending 
only with Grant’s inauguration. While the book is not a biography of 
Andrew Johnson, he is its central figure and hero. An experienced 
journalist’s skill brings scores of Johnson’s enemies and protagonists to 
life again to reénact the exciting scenes of the ’sixties. But Mr. Milton 
does not sacrifice accuracy to dramatics. His most exciting scenes are 
thoroughly documented. He joins other recent revisionists in portraying 
Johnson as an honest, intelligent, thoroughly good President, whose 
sound, constructive program of Reconstruction was overwhelmed by a 
campaign of abuse, calumniation, and hate that few Presidents would 
have withstood. Five years ago Milton’s book would have been epoch 
making. It still adds to other recent contributions a mass of evidence 
in Johnson’s behalf. Milton’s analysis of the man is excellent. And 
he has not let his admiration for that President’s good qualities blind 
him to weaknesses that contributed to radical success. Nor has he 
allowed indignation over injustice done Johnson to provoke him into 
flights of denunciation of Johnson’s enemies. Some of them are left 
without a shred of respectability, but it is their own actions and not 
Milton’s invective that destroys reputations. The author betrays even 
‘a certain admiration for Stevens’s forcefulness. Sumner alone seems to 
suffer from lack of understanding. 

A few defects should be noted. Occasionally an important reference 
is omitted. Careful checking would have eliminated many needless 
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inaccuracies. In a few cases failure to compare the printed and manu- 
script versions of Welles’s diary has led the author to give as Welles’s 
contemporary opinion a more spicy comment inserted in view of later 
events when Welles revised his diary: for example, the characterization of 
Grant on page 477. Though usually discriminating in using evidence, 
Milton too often accepts Welles’s judgments without weighing his pre- 
judices (for instance, in regard to Seward) and quotes as authority 
letters written to Johnson from obscure persons in matters where the 
‘character of the unknown correspondent would seriously affect the 
dependability of his testimony. These are minor faults. The great 
defect of the book is that, following Carlyle’s “great man” theory of 
history and interested more in narration of events than in underlying 
causes that determined them, Milton has failed to reveal the motives 
behind the hatreds of the day, or to discover the great historic forces at 
work beneath the battling of politicians, forces which have made modern 
America and are still at work long after Johnson’s rather inconsequential 
contemporaries are forgotten. Mrs. Surratt’s trial is given 22 pages, 
Johnson’s impeachment, 152. Both are superbly drawn. But in contrast, 
the tariff, cheap money, big business, receive only two passing comments 
of a few lines each, important though they were in this very quarrel 
between Johnson and the radicals. | 

Despite this major defect, as political narrative the book is excellent. 
The point of view is sound; the tone is judicious. The author combines 
enthusiasm with unusual impartiality. Pertinent source collections have 
been used thoroughly. The author tirelessly hunted out scattered letters, 
interviewed survivors. His industry and curiosity are evidenced by the 
list of books that Johnson read, compiled by painstaking searching of 
old Library of Congress records for books charged to him. The hitherto 
unpublished account of the Johnson-Sumner interview of December, 1865, 
is most illuminating. The author’s curiosity led to the transcription of 
Moore’s shorthand diary which proved a mine of new material. Milton’s 
work is as thorough as Winston’s and more readable. He writes as 
interestingly as Bowers or Stryker but is free from their prejudices and 
used masses of material that neither of them touched. 

Washington, D. C. Howard K. BEALE. 


Indians and Pioneers: the Story of the American Southwest before 
1830. By Grant Foreman. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1930. Pp. xvi, 348. $4.00.) 


In the first half of the nineteenth ‘century, before the annexation of 
Texas and the acquisition of the territories ceded by Mexico at the end 
of the Mexican War, the “ Southwest ” meant the southwestern portion 
of the Louisiana Purchase. This book is a history of that early South- 
west—the territory which is now southern Missouri, southern Kansas, 
Arkansas, and eastern Oklahoma—from the earliest explorations to the 
year 1830. Most of the volume is devoted to an account of the struggles 
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among: the various Indian tribes of the region, and between the Indians 
and the white pioneers, for possession of that part of the territory which 
later became the state of Arkansas. . 

Arkansas Post was established in 1686, but white settlement in 
Arkansas proceeded slowly. It was not until the era of the steamboat 
that Arkansas became easily accessible. Then too, the warlike character 
of the Osage and other tribes of the region for many years made settle- 
ment beyond the shadow of the forts an extremely hazardous undertaking. 
Nevertheless, the development of Arkansas would probably have followed 
closely that of Missouri and Kansas, had not the Federal government 
decided to set aside the western part of the territory for the establish- 
ment of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creeks, and Seminoles. The 
transfer of the eastern’ tribes was carried out during the period covered 
by this volume. It resulted in a prolonged triangular conflict between 
the Plains Indians, the Five Civilized Tribes, and the white settlers, and 
was finally settled by the Federal government. Arkansas territory was 
split in two in 1828, by the line which now forms the western boundary 
of the state. The eastern half was opened to white settlement; the Five 
Civilized Tribes were settled in what is now eastern Oklahoma, and the 
Plains Indians were driven farther to the west. 

The story of this’ conflict should make interesting reading; but it 
does not. Mr. Foreman makes use of all the apparatus of historical 
scholarship. The extensive annotation and the thirteen pages of bibliog- 
raphy give evidence of an intensive and exhaustive examination of the 
source material; but the book is deficient in selection and emphasis; and 
the unlimited wealth of detail, together with the excessive use of proper 
names—there are 649 in 314 pages of text, and some of them occur as 
many as 208 times—makes some portions of it almost unreadable. The 
general reader in quest of an illuminating interpretatiye narrative of the 
struggle between the Indians and pioneers in the Old Southwest will not 
find it here; but the future historian of the region will find the book a 
useful guide to a hitherto neglected phase of American history. 

Washington, D. C. JOSEPH C. GREEN. 


Anza’s California Expeditions. By HERBERT EUGENE Borron, Pro- 
fessor of American History and Director of the Bancroft Li- 
brary, University of California. Five volumes. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1930. Pp. xxi, 529; xv, 473; 
XXi, 436; xiii, 552; xvill, 426. $25.00.) 

In these five volumes Professor Bolton does two things. He tells 
adequately the story of the two expeditions of Juan Bautista de Anza 
which led to the founding of San Francisco in"1776, and he presents the 
original documents, hitherto almost wholly unprinted, on which the story 
is based. The account and the documents are of importance not merely 
because of their relation to the beginnings of a great city but also because 
they describe a significant achievement in Spanish colonial history—the 
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discovery and utilization of a route from the province of Sonora across 
the deserts to the Pacific Coast of Upper California, thus making 
possible the development of that region without the dangers and in- 


conveniences of travel by way of the peninsula of Lower California or ` 


the Pacific Ocean. In his first expedition, in 1774, Anza established 
friendly relations with the Yuma Indians at the Colorado River crossing 
and then, not without great difficulty, found a way through to the Coast. 
In his second expedition in 1775-1776,:he conducted over this route a 
colony of 240 persons—meh, women, and children—to make a settlement 
on the bay of San Francisco. 

The volumes are the fruit of long years of investigation, Anza is 
described as the “hard riding ¢aptain” but the equally hard riding his- 
torian has trailed him not only through widely scattered archives in 
search of manuscript records, but also literally and physically through 
cañon and desert over the long trail from Mexico ‘to San Francisco. 
With the enthusiasm generated by this double quest, Professor Bolton 
has given in volume I. a most vigorous and graphic account of Anza’s 
expeditions. He begins with a brief but excellent appraisal of Spanish 
colonization in America and the significance of the northern borderlands, 
then proceeds to a well organized narrative, skillfully woven from the 
material in the documents. ‘Anza and his associates—particularly 
Fathers Garcés and Font—stand out with distinct and very human char- 
acteristics, and the dovetailing of their deeds into the activities of Rivera 
and Serra and Paléu on the Coast is effectively shown. Based on solid 
scholarship, the book will also be eagerly read by the layman. Republica- 
tion in a separate form would give it a wider distribution. 

The remaining four volumes of the series are of great importance 
to the student of Western history. The second contains the documents 
relating to the first expedition—three diaries by Anza himself, two by 
Father Diaz, two by Father Garcés, a “brief account” in the form of 
a letter from Garcés to the viceroy, Bucareli, and Father Paléu’s diary 


of the exploration of San Francisco Bay in the period between the two 


expeditions of Anza. 
Volume III. presents documents hanes on the ee expedition. 
Anza contributes one of these, Father Font another, and Father Etxarch, 


+ 


who remained at the Yuma village, a third. To these-are added accounts . 


of the founding of San Francisco, written by Father Paléu and Lieu- 


tenant Moraga, Anza’s second in command who remained in charge of- 


the colonists when Anza returned to Mexico. Two of these have been 
printed before—Font’s Short Diary by F. J. Teggart in the Academy of 
Pacific Coast Publications, and Paléu’s narrative by Bolton in his 
Noticias de la Nueva California. Volume III. also contains, in the 


preface, Professor Boltori’s account of his own retracing of Anza’s trail. . 


The fourth volume consists ‘of the most imposing single document of 


the collection—the Complete Diary of Father Font, for the second ex- ` 


pedition. He was a close observer and a man of great frankness. His 
entries, more detailed and gossipy than those of Anza, give a wealth of 
I E 
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information on the trail, the Indians, and the personnel of the expedition. 
The last volume embodies the correspondence relative to the expeditions, 
presenting wholly unpublished material from the archives and other 
repositories of Spain, Mexico, and California. 

Ten excellent maps give assistance to the reader of the first volume, 
the fourth volume contains maps by Father Font, and all of the volumes 
are abundantly illustrated. The diaries are given in the translation of 
the editor and are amply documented. The careful scholarship evident 
in the preparation and presentation of the material leaves the reviewer 
nothing to cavil at. The richness of the material, and the fact that 
so little has hitherto been printed, make it clearly the most important in 
the long list of Professor Bolton’s scholarly contributions. 

The University of California at Los Angeles. Joun C. PARISH. 


Up and Down California in 1860-1864: the Journal of Wiliam H. 
Brewer, Professor of Agriculture in the Sheffield Scientific School 
from 1864 to 1903. Edited by Francis P. Farguaar, Editor 
of the Sierra Club Bulletin, California. With a Preface by 
Russet, H. Currrenpen, Director of the Shefheld Scientific 
School, 1898-1922. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1930. 
Pp. xxx, 601. $6.00.) 

SEVENTY years ago California’s mineral wealth lay very much in the 
realm of the unknown despite the great gold rush of the late ’forties and 
a decade of intermittent revivals of the old gambling spirit of the mines. 
Not gold alone, but quicksilver, tin, silver, and even coal, seemed now and 
again to promise quick wealth, and search for them led to a vast amount 
of speculation, waste of effort, and loss of money. It was evident that 
proper development would be favored by a faithful inventory of the 
state’s mineral resources. _ 

Prime mover in this design was Justice Stephen J. Field; upon his 
initiative Josiah Dwight Whitney was on April 2, 1860, made state 
geologist. His chief assistant and head of the field work of the geo- 
logical survey from 1860 to 1864. was William H. Brewer, whose letters, 
written to his Eastern friends while he was in California, form the 
detailed and intimate narrative of that pioneer undertaking. Its official 
findings have been published in numerous volumes, chiefly in the reports 
of the state geologist. 

` Unfortunately, the purpose contemplated by Field and Whitney was 
never completely realized, largely because the latter was unable to bend 
his course to suit political exigencies and show early practical results. 

Whitney’s maps are now thought to be the most valuable part of the work, 

which continued intermittently some years after Brewer went to Yale. 

But no new mineral fields were discovered, nor was guidance given 

directly to mining. Yet there were imponderable results in dissemination 

of information, with intangible effect on later development. 

The values of the present volume are several. It gives intimate 
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glimpses of the leaders of the vork and of such men as Clarence King, 
Charles F. Hoffman, and James T. Gardiner, who, especially Hoffman. 
were responsible through their apprenticeship on the California project 
for the beginnings of the system developed in the United States Topo- 
` graphical Survey. One literary piece, King’s Mountaineering in the Sierra 
Nevada, and biographies of King and of Whitney are the principal other 
nontechnical writings evolved from the survey. 

Brewer’s letters portray California at a most.interesting period. The 
. mixture of American and Mexican society, the primitive agriculture on | 
an extensive scale, the problems of travel, transportation, markets, and 
crops are noticed with a critical, observing eye. The troubles of a New 
‘Englander in managing his field force ring familiarly to anyone who 
knows the type of itinerant worker, scientific or not. Brewer’s love of 
California’s out-of-doors, his appreciation of the mountains, his ennui at 
the vast extent of valleys where many a bungalow-land now extends over 
the flat, stale reaches of his journeys, give the old Californian something 
of a nostalgia for the earlier days. - 

The editing has been carefully and judiciously done by one who, as 
president of the Sierra Club, has no doubt seen as much of the California 
mountains as Brewer himself. Illuminating notes have been added con- 
cerning outstanding characters and places. Of necessity these could not 
be exhaustive. There is a map, by which the itinerary of the field party 
can be traced; the illustrations are happily reproduced from old and 
rather unusual prints, lithographs, sketches, and drawings contemporary - 
with the letters: l ! 

The University of California. HERBERT I. PRIESTLEY. 


Commonwealth History of Massachusetts. Edited by ALBERT BUSH- 
NELL Hart, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Govern- 
ment, Harvard University. ‘In five volumes. Volume V., Twen- 

- tieth Century Massachusetts, 1889-1930. (New York: States 

History Company. 1930. Pp. xx, 808. $9.50.) 

Tuts final volume of the Commonwealth History has presented a 
difficult _ problem of selection and organization because the forty-one 
_ years covered (1889-1830) have been so complex in human activities, 
The twenty-two chapters, with the exception of two by Albert Bushnell 
Hart, have all been written by different collaborators. Eight chapters 
deal with political institutions such as the General Court, Problems of 
State Government, the Municipality of Boston, the Bench and Bar, 
Political Readjustments, Public Finance, the Militia, and the Fourth | 
_ Constitutional Convention. Four: chapters relate to cultural institutions— 
Education and Science, Libraries, Charles W. Eliot, Educator, and the 
Press and Publications. Economic history is treated in three chapters 
on Manufactures, Transportation, and Labor. Religion is confined to 
two chapters—Religious Forces,:and the Catholic Church. And there 
are separate chapters on Massachusetts in the West, the Woman Move- 
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ment, Medicine, Massachusetts in the World War, and the Tercentenary. 
Appendixes give the names of state officers and Massachusetts ‘men in 
Federal service from 1890 to 1930. An excellent index for the five 
volumes covers 115 pages. 

For a cooperative history there is a remarkable uniformity of style 
and treatment in this volume, due, no doubt, to the careful preliminary 
outlining and editing of the various contributions. Dr. Hart has demon- 
strated that under expert direction the history of a state may be worked - 
out by associated effort. If the history of our older states is to be 
written fully with the inclusion of all the institutional developments— 
social, economic, cultural, religious, and political—it will have to be 
done by a-group of experts working together in conformity to some well 
digested plan and under competent supervision. The New York State 
Historical Association is now arranging to preduce a history of the 
Empire state patterned somewhat after that of the Commonwealth History 
of Massachusetts. No doubt other states will follow the example.’ 

This final volume of the Commonwealth History of Massachusetts 
dispels the popular delusion that everything that has happened in Massa- 
-chusetts during the three centuries is referable to the beginnings. A 
good many “ firsts ” appear in this last period, such as, the first foreign- 
born state governor, the first Catholic governor, the first Massachusetts 
woman in Congress, and the first woman to preside over the lower house 
of the state legislature. In addition, there are innumerable innovations 
in government, in education, in science, in industry, and in medicine, 
which reveal a commonwealth so different to-day that the Puritan found- 
ers would scarcely recognize it. Without doubt this interpretation of 
the recent changes and developments is the most creative portion of the 
whole work. Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart’s chapter on Charles William 
Eliot, and Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley’s chapter on the Woman Movement 
deserve special commendation. 

The Archives of New York, Albany. A. C. FLICK. 


Henry White: Thirty Years of American Diplomacy. By ALLAN 
Nevins. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1930. Pp. xii, 


518. $5.00.) | 

Henry Waite, the subject of this biography, proved himself a useful 
diplomat over years remarkable for a badly organized diplomatic service 
subject to the whims of politicians and men of political influence. Had 
our diplomatic organization: approached the British system in method 
and efficiency, it might have been possible for a man of White’s caliber, 
eager to serve his country, to leave a more notable record of accomplish- 
ment. Mr. Nevins tells the story of his life skillfully and at length— 
perhaps at greater length than the significance of the life warrants. 
Henry White was not a great character. Even with deference to the 
eulogies of friends frequently cited in the course of the narrative, a 
discerning reader may fairly conclude that he was not a diplomat of 
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outstanding distinction. The jon has been told ree from abundant 
personal records and correspondence. Comparatively slight attention has 
been given to official dispatches and instructions in the Department of 
State. The biographer reveals ‘his skill chiefly in the personal portrait 
rather than in the political and diplomatic settings in which for many 
years White found himself. The portrait reminds one of a picture by De 
Laszlo: it is done with telling strokes, but it lacks depth of interpretation. 
On the other hand, students of our recent diplomacy should not overlook 
valuable extracts gathered from’ the Hay-White correspondence, or those 
portions of the Lodge-White letters at a later period pertaining to the 
struggle in the Senate over the Treaty of Versailles. 

_ White’s talent was largely ‘social: he loved good society which wel- 
comed him; in it he was usually associated with men officially or other- 
wise his superiors occupying places of influence and power. The “ trivial 
vulgarity of diplomatic society,”—so objectionable to his British con- 
temporary, Sir Arthur Nicolson—with which he must have been familiar, 
seems never to have disturbed him; at any rate that aspect of diplomatic 
life, if ever in reflective moments it occurred to him, remains unrevealed . 
in Mr. Nevins’s narrative. Interested, as he was, in an improved and 
well organized diplomatic service for which at times he labored, he was 
sufficiently satisfied with his various positions and accepted his duties 
gladly even though he waited many years before attaining a high place. 
In the matter of promotion he‘could afford to be an- opportunist. His 
. undercover work at Algeciras, well understood since 1920 when the secret 
correspondence relating to American. features in the situation was first . 
published, will remain greatly to’ his credit. The recent biography of Sir 
Arthur Nicolson by his son, Harold Nicolson, throws light on the British 
attitude (Portratt of a Diplomatist, pp. 125-146), but in nowise detracts 
from White’s ability in helping to keep France and Germany at peace for 
the following eight years. Almost a third of the volume is devoted to 
the story of White’s presence in Paris as commissioner during a fateful 
year. In an otherwise fairly balanced book so much space seems dis- 
proportionate. However, in view of the complications of the conference 
and tts aftermath, the author is remarkably successful in keeping White’s 
figure in the foreground. The principal revelations concern White’s 
effort to keep Senator Lodge informed of President Wilson’s work and 
the story of White’s gradual acceptance, with qualifications, of the project 
for a League of Nations. The effort had little influence over Lodge. ` 
As a whole, the volume leaves the impression that there is still an 
opportunity for some one to make a careful study of Henry White’s work 
in diplomacy. 

Washington, D. C. ` : - Henry BARRETT LEARNED. 
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The American Leviathan: the Republic in the Machine Age. By 
CHARLES A. BEARD, sometime President of the American Politi- 
cal Science Association, and Witittam Berarp, B.S., Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1930. Pp. xv, 824. $5.00.) 

In the interpretation of the American governmental system this 
volume sets a new landmark. Its point of view is that government should 
be looked upon as “a cultural complex, not a machine”. To this end 
the authors have welded politics, administration, economics, and tech- 
nology into a unified presentation which is self-evidently stimulating and 
highly informative. Most books have portrayed the Federal government 
of the United States as a designed mechanism which derives its motive 
power from the national Constitution and functions in accordance with 
certain laws of political dynamics. This volume explains it as an im- 
measurably intricate affair in which traditions, interests, loyalties, appara- 
tus, and institutions are pulling each other to and fro unceasingly. Much 
of this interplay goes on beneath the surface, unmentioned in books of 
political science and unobserved by the great masses of our citizenship. 

It is a commonplace that science and machinery have wrought a 
revolution in the United States during the past ten decades and have set 
the nation face to face with new facts, new needs, new problems. But 
it is ‘not yet a commonplace that this revolution has completely trans- 
formed our political processes. By retaining the old framework of 
government we have masked the immensity of this change: Yet it is 
prefigured, plain as day, in the nation’s chief executive. Herbert Hoover 
engineer, economist, and apostle of efficiency incarnates the era of 1931 
quite as faithfully as did Andrew Jackson, warrior, planter, and spoilsman 
in the cruder days of 1831. As a mechanism the Federal government 
has not greatly changed during these hundred years, but “as a cultural 
complex” it is a wholly different affair. Accordingly, most of our 
political treatises still use the old vernacular and dilate at length upon 
state rights, due process, latsses fatre, and the equal protection of the 
laws, while the newspaper headlines are chronicling countless instances 
of Federal intervention, administrative adjudication, governmental regu- 
lation, and the unequal protection of the racketeer. 

This new and successful partnership of Messrs. Beard and Son has 
rendered a fine service in sharply calling attention to the discrepancy 
between the facts and the phrases of American government. In their 
analysis of government as a going concern they have shown beyond 
peradventure that it can no longer be carried on by the simple application 
of historic formulas. It demands a high degree of technical competence 
in all its branches without exception. That is the lesson which stands 
forth on every page, and it is driven into the reader’s mind by a wealth 
of concrete illustrations. The book is timely, original, accurate, and 
thought provoking, which is indeed a rare combination of qualities. 

California Institute of Technology. Wititram B. Munro. 
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Porto Rico and tis Problems. By Vicror S. CLARK and Asso- 
-CIATES. (Washington: Brookings Institution. 1930. Pp. xxxv, 
707. $5.00.) 
‘Dr. CLARK and his associates have given us most opportunely a 

thoroughly competent survey of the problems of our Caribbean depend- 

ency. These problems are approached from numerous angles by experts 
in their fields. The demography, the economics, the finances, the social 
organization, and the political structure, in the island itself and in relation 
to the United States, are adequately treated. And the materials have been 


~- brought together in a masterly way to give the student an accurate and 


convincing picture of the present status of the Porto Ricans. . 

At the outset the fundamental problem of Porto Rico insists upon mak- 
ing itself known. The pressure of population in the limited area of the 
island underlies every other factor, the poverty, the ill-health, the dis- 
affection which manifests itself in various ways, and the related matters 
of government and taxation. ) . 

It is useful to have an authoritative statement of the fact that these 
difficulties had their origin in) Spanish\ times and that the island was 
headed toward its present troubles long before and quite independently 
of the American occupation. “ Writing in 1887 a distinguished local 
physician declared that the nourishment which the great majority of the 
country people received was so scanty that it scarcely sufficed to replace 
organic waste, and not infrequently provisions were of such bad quality 
that their use should have been ‘prohibited.” ‘What follows is not wholly 
encouraging. Deploring the lack of data which would justify an accurate 
comparison, the survey finds that conditions have improved since America 
took charge. But this improvement appears to have come to a: standstill 
after the war and recently there has been some retrogression. 

The population curve furnishes the explanation. Modern sanitation 
and modern methods of treating disease have lowered the death rate 
while the birth rate continues to rise. The net increase has grown from 
2.60 per thousand in 1900-1904 to 18.12 per thousand in 1925-1928. 

So long as the population to be supported increases more rapidly 
than the means of subsistence, there can, of course, be no permanent 
improvement of Porto Rican living conditions. The enduring economic 
problem in Porto Rico, as elsewhere, is to determine and secure the best 
balance between resources and productive equipment on the one hand 
and the population to be supported on the other. In Porto Rico the best 
balance does not now exist, for population has outrun the capacity of the 
present economic resources and organization to furnish full employment 
and satisfactory living conditions. 

The.one noticeable lack in the work is the absence of any examination 
of the influence of the Church ‘and other forces on the population prob- 
lem. Every other aspect of Porto Rico appears to have been covered 
and the pointed statement of recommendations growing out of the survey 
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should be of the greatest assistance in bettering conditions as much as 
fundamental factors will allow. : 
Ossining, New York. HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON. , 


Religious Aspects of the Conquest of Mexico. By Cmarres S. 
BrabEN, Northwestern University. (Durham: Duke University 


Press. 1930. Pp. xv, 344. $3.50.) 

THE even detachment of this study is perhaps its outstanding trait, 
though it is marked also by close adherence to sixteenth century sources 
for the main portion of the work. The subject is a superb one, worthy of 
bolder judgments of results, and meriting somewhat wider use of authori- 
ties. For instance, Solérzano’s Política Indiana has much to say of New 
Spain’s religion in its formative process, and Thomas Gage, renegade 
Jesuit, some crisp characterizations, but both are absent from the bibliog- 
raphy. . | 

Dr. Braden relies mainly on Mendieta and Clavigero for his judg- 
ment of the faith brought to America by the conquerors. It was the 
formalism of his religion that made Cortes its chief protagonist, humble 
with all his astuteness, yet without capacity to transmute faith and 
humility into morality or spirituality. The speed with which the Aztec 
accepted superficially the new way of life is explained by the background 
common to the two religions in analogous tribal wanderings, and in the 
coming and return of Quetzalcoatl as if in imitation of the advents of 
Christ, while similarity in ritual, feasts, and fasts all tended to simplify 
formal acceptance of the new faith. 

The author finds spirituality and genuineness in the early Church 
fathers, but the later ones were little better than second-rate; he gives 
scant attention to the frontier scamps who slipped into the organization 
under the disguise of the cloth, but on the other hand barely touches on 
the: wide spread of the missions in the rapid expansion of his century. 
Then, too, the evaluation of religion as a force in transmission of culture 
might have been strengthened by including the impact of other con- 
comitant influences. The rapid disappearance of the nobility, the shift 
in the land policy, the imposition of a new governmental machine, all had 
a share in disrupting the life of the indigenes, while the work of the 
Church outside pure inculcation of the faith had tremendous part in 
affecting the social situation. _— 

When we turn to the intepretation of religion as a modern social force 
in Mexico the book seems to lack sharp and vivid appreciation of the prob- 
lem involved. Believers in revealed religion, of course, look upon the fact 
that rural Mexico clings to paganism under a thin veneer of ritual as 
proof of depravity; but if we accept religion as an outgrowth of human 
experience, that continuity of the old mixed with the new is a testimonial 
to the adaptability of Christianity to its milien, and to the tenacity and 
vitality of aboriginal spirit. A civilization which still preserves its pagan 
Christmas and Easter ought not to be disturbed because certain Mexican 
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\ Indians hide Tlaloc behind the statue of the Virgin, dancing before both 
at the same time, shrewd precaution mingled with their reverence and > 
devotion. 

The University a California. HERBERT I, PRIESTLEY. 


The Life of Miranda. By WILLIAM SPENCE RoserTSoN, Pu.D., 
Professor of History, University of- Illinois, Two volumes. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1929. Pp. 
xviii, 327;-x, 306. $10.00.) 

. THERE is much in the life of Francisco de Miranda which a popular 
biographer might make into a best seller, but in doing so'a vast deal of 
important information would have to be slighted and the historical sig- 

' nificance of the man would be neglected. Professor Robertson’s two 
volume work is not a popular biography, and for that reason is the more 

= valuahle. Nevertheless the story is clear, well written, and intensely 
interesting. While the author ‘mentions the picturesque and risqué in- 
cidents he does not play them up to suit the popular taste but devotes more 
time to matters of real historical significance. 

This Life of Miranda is without doubt definitive. Nothing in English 
on this subject has ever been done to equal it, and the possibility of 
equaling it in future seems slight, for there is not a phase of Miranda’s 
life or of his relations with others which the author has not searched | 
to the very bottom. This book will confirm Professor Robertson’s 
already high reputation as “the biographer of Miranda”. In spite of 
his earlier work, Francisco de Miranda and the Revolutionizing of 
Spanish America, the author has apparently never lost interest in his 
subject and has not been satisfied until, after an arduous quest extending 
over many years, he unearthed in the office of Lord Bathurst’s estate at 
Cirencester, England, the long lost manuscripts which, shortly before his 

- incarceration, Miranda succeeded in having smuggled out of Venezuela. 

After Professor Robertson, with his keen scent for historic significance, 

had carefully gone through these manuscripts, they were-——sixty-three 

volumes of them—deposited in the archives of the National Academy of 

History in Caracas. In appreciation of their value, the government’ of — 

Venezuela has recently caused them to be published. For,rescuing these 

manuscripts from oblivion and making them available for study by others, . 

Professor Robertson deserves. the thanks of all historians of ‘Latin 

America, both those who write in Spanish and those who write in English. 

_ For the latter, however, after reading this biography there seems to be 
little hope of finding in them anything new. 

The life of Miranda has always been full of interest to such historians, 
yet it has heretofore contained too much of mystery and tradition to 
enable them to weigh the importance of his services. Now this mystery 
has been dispelled and his life has been searched and characterized by an 

` authority whose findings can not be questioned. 

The first volume of Professor Robertson’s Life deals with Miranda’s 
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early experiences as an officer in the Spanish army and as a general in 
the French Revolution; with his travels in America and through Europe; 
and with his efforts, while living in England, to secure the aid of the 
British government for revolutionizing South America. 

Many interesting and formerly obscure details as to the activities in 
London of other South American agitators for independence have been 
cleared up. The relations of Miranda with Caro, Narifio, Antepara, 
Pozo y Sucre, Iznardi, and Pavia have been explained by extracts from 
letters and journals. The vacillations of British statesmen like Pitt, 
Vansittart, Dundas, and Sir Arthur Wellesley in the matter of helping the 
Spanish colonies gain their independence have been revealed as they 
never have been before. In the opinion of the reviewer, the only obscure 
point not made clear pertains to the reasons for Miranda’s dismissal from 
the Spanish army. 

The second volume covers Miranda’s career as the first dictator of 
South America, his failure to maintain the independence of Venezuela, 
and his sufferings and death in prison. The causes of Miranda’s failure 
in the Leander expedition, and of his attempts to defeat Monteverde are 
fully explained, as are the reasons for the betrayal of Miranda by 
Bolivar, Las Casas, and other patriot leaders after his capitulation of 
San Mateo. Miranda’s efforts to secure his own release and that of his 
compatriots from Spanish prisons are vividly portrayed in the letters of 
. Miranda himself to his friends in England. 

In the final chapter entitled The Man and his Role in History, the 
author gives his illuminating and “much needed estimate. Miranda is 
revealed as a human being who had as many faults as virtues. The 
glamor which ordinarily surrounds the “ Precursor of South American 
Independence ” has not been rudely torn aside, but the curtain has been 
pushed far enough back so that the whole stage and the positions of all 
the actors are revealed. The evidence which has been laid before the 
reader in previous chapters is here summed up and tested in a manner 
so convincing that it can not help carrying conviction. 

There is a bibliography of nineteen pages, ten of which comprise 
source material. This and the full and well arranged index will prove 
valuable. It is noted that most of the footnotes refer to the Miranda 
manuscripts and other source material and that few references to 
secondary works are given. The proof reading has been so carefully 
done that the reviewer has noted no typographical errors, not even in 
the accents on Spanish names. i 

The volumes themselves are well worthy of their contents. Although 
not claiming to be a de lure edition, they answer that description so 
nearly that the publisher; the University of North Carolina Press, may 
well be proud of them. Thirty-eight full-page illustrations, most of 
them portraits or maps, add to the interest, attractiveness, and beauty of 
this work. 

Lake Forest College. ALFRED HASBROUCK. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


‘ 
1 


70 A.D., largely in the Language of the Bible. Prepared by George A. 


Barton, Ph.D., S.T.D., LL.D., Professor of Semitic Languages and the 


History of Religion in the University of Pennsylvania, and of the New 
Testament Literature and Language in the Divinity School of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in’ Philadelphia. [The Century Historical 
Series.] (New ‘York, Century Company, 1930, pp. ix, 464, $3.50.) 
Professor Barton has compiled a unique history. He has tried to tell 
the story of the Hebrew people’s experience largely in the language of 
the Old Testament itself as translated in the Revised Version of: 1885 
A.D. To do this, he has analyzed the Hexateuch into its original docu- 
ments and let them tell the story of the early times. He has prefixed 
one chapter on the Asiatic Background of Hebrew History and a second 
on How to Understand the Early Traditions of the Bible. Twenty-three 
more chapters complete the book. Short paragraphs of Professor Bar- 
tons own composition are inserted here and there to ‘supplement or 
explain the Biblical text through archzological material or historical 
matter from non-Biblical sources. The book constitutes an admirable 
guide to the study of Biblical history and will serve a useful purpose as 
a textbook for college classes in Hebrew history. Not all of Professor 
Barton’s conclusions will be acceptable to every scholar, but that is a 
result that no author could expect. The prophets, the law, the Psalms, 


Proverbs, and the Book of Job are all inadequately treated, but to have . 


given them all full treatment would have enlarged the book unduly. There 
are misprints to be corrected in a later edition. On page 241, it is an 
error to say that the Moabites were invading the country when Elisha 
was buried; the statement in 2 Kings 13: 21 is rather to the effect that as 
they were burying an unnamed man they saw a band of Moabites and 


dropped the corpse into Elisha’s tomb whereupon the dead man came to 


life again. In his brief paragraph on Proverbs (p. 366), no mention is 


made of the recent discovery of the Egyptian original of Proverbs 22:17- 


24:22. The last forty-four pages of the text are from Professor Barton’s 
own pen. He carries the history down to the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A.D, 
and makes large use of the Books of the Maccabees and other non- 
canonical texts. | 

The University of Chicago. J. M. P. SMITE. 


Karanis: Topographical and Architectural Report of Excavations dur- 
ing the Season 1924-1928. By Arthur E. R. Boak and Enoch E. Peter- 
son. [University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, volume 
XXV.] (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1931, pp. vii, 69, 
42 plates, 6 plans, $3.00.) The ruins of the village of. Karanis (Kom 


Aushim), situated in the northeastern part of the Fayum, the most fertile ' 


section of ancient Egypt, were. identified in 1895-1896 by Messrs. Gren- 
fell, Hunt, and Hogarth. These scholars excavated there for three 


A History of the Hebrew People, from the Earliest Times to the Year 
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weeks at that time, and again for, ten days in 1900. Karanis was settled 
at an unknown date in the Ptolemaic period, and was probably gradually 
abandoned during the fifth century A.D. The ruins occupy an area of 
about one quarter of a square mile. Many papyri from this site, dis- 
- covered by excavators and by Egyptian peasants, are now preserved in 
European and American collections. Professor F. W. Kelsey, as director 
of the University of Michigan Near East Expeditions, first proposed the 
methodical excavation -of a Graeco-Roman village in Egypt. Karanis, 
because its ruins, in spite of the activities of diggers for sebakh (fertiliz- 
ing earth), were better preserved than those of other Fayum villages, 
was selected for this purpose in 1924, and annual excavations have been 
carried on there since that year. 

This highly informative volume contains a general report of the 
excavations of four winters. Finds of papyri, coins, glass, etc., receive 
only brief mention, the report being chiefly devoted to the buildings. In 
general, the excavators found an occupation level dating from about 350 
to 450 A.D. superimposed upon other levels of the earlier empire. In 
some sections foundations of houses of the Ptolemaic period were un- 
covered. With the help of the large collection of admirably clear photo- 
graphs and plans, the reader is enabled to form a vivid mental picture of 
the plan and construction of the houses of the village, and of many of 
the household arrangements in detail. The building’ materials and their 
use, the granaries and other storage receptacles, the ovens, the dovecotes, 
and pens for domestic animals, are all clearly described and pictured, - 
as well as the arrangement of the house-blocks and streets. Figures 48, 
49, and 71 show interesting wall paintings, and an important find of sixty 
gold coins of the second century in exceptionally good condition, is briefly 
described (p. 38). . 

Messrs. Boak and Peterson, both of whom have taken a prominent 
part in the excavations, deserve the gratitude of all students of antiquity 
for this well arranged and useful volume. Recent news from the excava- 
tion encourages us to hope for further highly interesting reports. 

Columbia Umversity. Crinton W. KEYES. 

Scipio Africanus in the Second Punic War. By Howard H. Scullard, 
M.A., Ph.D., sometime Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Classi- 
cal Tutor, Hackney and New College, London University. [Thirwall 
Prize Essay, 1929.] (Cambridge, University Press; New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1930, pp. Xv, 331, $5.00.) In these days, when ancient 
military history is sorely neglected, it is a pleasure to welcome a careful 
and, in the main, convincing presentation of Scipio’s Spanish and African 
campaigns. Inevitably Mr. Scullard is heavily indebted to the work of 
previous schglars; but he has gone anew and with care over the ancient 
evidence and has visited the important sites in Spain. Hence his book by 
no means lacks fresh interpretations and luminous criticisms. The 
capture of New Carthage and the battle of Baecula are admirably treated; _ 
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the discussions of Ilipa and of Zama are more open to question on points 
of detail. In passing, we may refer to a new reconstruction of the prob- 
lematic engagement at Ilipa essayed by F. Taeger (Klio, 24, 2 [1931], 
Pp. 339-347). Perhaps the most serious blemish on this monograph is a 
certain youthful intolerance toward his predecessors’ work, which now 
and then leads the author into the opposite fault of ,undervaluing the 
importance of source criticism. Some individual judgments may also 
provoke dissent. Does not the Scipio before the Spanish mutineers, 
recreated on the basis of Livy by R. S. Conway, whom Mr. Scullard 
follows, belong to melodrama rather than to history? The author omits 
to bring out clearly the fact that one reason for the opposition on the 
part of senators to Scipio’s proposed invasion of Africa is likely to have 
been their recollection, direct or derived from their fathers, of the disaster 
that overtook a similar expedition during the First Punic War. The 
comparison between his hero and the late Lord Curzon, resting, as ‘it does, 
on a few superficial resemblances, might well have been omitted from the 
book. Taken as a whole, however, this study may be cordially recom- 


- mended. 


Cornell University. | M. L. W. LAISTNER. 

Church, State, and Study. . By Ernest Barker, Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Cambridge. (London, Methuen and Com- 
pany, 1930, pp. vi, 280, 10s. 6d.) We can be grateful for the assembling 
in a single compact volume of these twelve articles and, lectures, with a 
reprint, as an appendix, of the author’s tribute in the English Historical 
Rewiew to Lord Bryce, for it is doubtful if many libraries have the files 
of periodicals and proceedings of learned societies in which most of them 
have been previously printed. ' While each paper is an independent unit, 
they all deal with some phase of “the history or the theory of society”. 
The analysis is largely philosophical, but the arrangement and method 
of treatment are primarily historical. The volume as a whole reveals the 
keen power of discrimination of Professor Barker, and the breadth of 
his erudition. So wide is the range of topics discussed or alluded to 
(and in the case even of obiter dicta there is often wise and illuminating 
comment) it is hardly fair to the user of the book that it lacks an index, 
which would add immeasurably to the serviceability of such a treatise; 
. for the collection of essays and addresses is virtually this. 

In the first four papers, four successive theories of the state are 
presented, although the last two were in part contemporaneous. This 
sequence consists of the Roman Conception of Empire, the Unity of 
Mediaeval Civilization, an exposition of the Vindiciae contra Tyrannos, 
as a Huguenot Theory of Politics, and one of Puritanism, in which perhaps 
his emphasis upon its “drastic unification of life” is most thought com- 
pelling, especially when ‘he elsewhere (p. 153) admits that “It is Con- 
_ gregationalism, however, and not Calvinism, which has influenced English 
political thought most deeply”. For Professor Barker the state is not 
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an end in itself; it “is nothing but ourselves organized in an ordered 
life”, and whether in domestic or international relations, it is subject 
to the “eternal principles ” of ethics and religion. The last four papers 
deal with education, and include Dr. Barker’s inaugural lecture as pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of Cambridge, in which his 
exposition of the relations of political science to history and other 
branches of learning may be considered his pedagogical creed. 
The Library of Congress. Wititiam H. ALLISON. 


The Constitutional History of England to r216. By William Alfred 
Morris, Ph.D., Professor of English History in the University of Cali- 
fornia. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1930, pp. xii, 430, $2.75.) 
This first volume of an English constitutional history has been written 
because so much of Stubbs can not now be used. It aims to give a some- 
what detailed and yet not unwieldy presentation of the fruit of the past 
forty years’ research in the field and the author’s own study of the 
sources. Professor Morris has produced a book of much learning, a 
wonderfully safe and complete guide to the best books and articles, also 
chronicles and documents. It is objective, containing a minimum of 
interpretative discussion and no “ new and striking theories”. No student 
will get from it a more simplified and rationalized notion of the English 
government than the facts justify; the treatment leans to the chrono- 
logical, the reader often being left to pick up and put together parts 
of a theme; the writing lacks carrying-on power, and is sometimes 
slipshod. There are four parts, dealing in turn with origins, the Anglo- 
Saxon period, the Norman monarchy, and the early Angevins. Each 
of the sixteen chapters is followed by a critical bibliography, and the 
footnote references are many. The narrative summaries prefixed to 
four of the chapters are too short to be of value. 

There is unusual emphasis on local government, where the author’s 
own work has contributed, and on the relations of church and state. Yet 
the backgrounds of the Becket matter are not consecutively traced and 
the treatment of William I.’s Ordinance is not adequate. Some great 
themes are left largely to the reader’s deductions: effects of English 
insular peace and strong monarchy on classes in society; the juries out- 
side the courts and the developing practices of representation and elec- 
tion; the evolution of the charter-of-liberty idea; the post-Conquest 
kings’ opening of their courts to general litigation, and the growth of 
writs. And there is no unified treatment of the judicial jury and no 
adequate picture of the exchequer in the days of the Dialogue. It is 
strange that one who knows so well the idiom of the time should say so 
much about the curia regis. l 

The University of Minnesota. A. B. WHITE. 


Genoese Shipping in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. By 
Eugene H. Byrne, Professor of History in the University of Wisconsin. 
(Cambridge, Mediaeval Academy of America, 1930, pp. ix, 159, $2.75.) 
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This.monograph continues Professor Byrne’s studies on the early notarial 
archives of Genoa. Like the others, most of the present work is new in 
_ basic material and in emphasis. Greater space, however, now permits the 
publication of supporting documents. The ‘study proper follows Pro- 
fessor Byrne’s original bent. He is only incidentally concerned with 
naval architecture, although even here he draws out material expanding 
„our knowledge of Mediterranean ships. Chief emphasis is in the field 
of business history. For example, the growth of the ship-share or loca 
system is known to have affected credit operations and bank-share con- 
cepts. This study gives all we may ever know about the loca system as 
it matured in one of its main centers of development. The most original 
and difficult work is on contracts between merchants and shipowners. “The 
chapter on these constitutes the only work of the kind yet attempted. 
Problems of ship management, ways and means for the transport of 
cargo and passengers, together with freight charges, are the main con- 
cern. In addition, however, there is information on contract and mer- 
chant law, on general commercial practice and merchant habits, and on 
commodities and ship armament. Painstaking technical work is every- 
where in evidence. There are brief chapters on ships’ scribes and 
privateering. l 

The documents, fifty-five contracts, have been carefully published 
in extenso. Similar documents have been published earlier but this is 
now the largest and best edited collection available. i 

Only minor’ criticisms may be made. Notes refer to the original 
registers instead of to the same documents as now published in this 
monograph. Cross references by page would be more convenient. 
Praiseworthy rigidity transcribes the texts literally, yet a little revision 
would often aid understanding of a text’s meaning (cf. family name, 
“ Manens ”, p. 106). Footnotes with the, documents, giving secondary 
but useful information, would be desirable in places. 

The University of Nebraska. RosperT L. REYNOLDS. 


Het Wonderjaar te Antwerpen, 1560-1567: Inleiding tot te Studie der 
Godsdtenstonlusten te Antwerpen van 1566 tot 1585. Door Dr. Rob. van 
Roosbroeck. (Antwerp, De Sikkel, 1930, pp: xxv, 527, 88 fr.) This 
dissertation presents a comprehensive treatment of the religious and 
political disturbances in Antwerp during the year 1566-1567, a year 
filled with so many strange episodes that among Belgian writers it is 
often referred to as the Wonderjaar, or the year of wonders. The author, 
who has investigated the subject in a most painstaking fashion, guides 
the reader through a labyrinth of disorders, negotiations, and prosect- 
tions, until a point is reached where Antwerp ceases to be a focus of 
aggressive Protestantism. The bibliography is excellent, the footnotes 
are adequate, and the index is helpful. Writers like Motley are not even 
referred to in footnotes and bibliography, for only those studies are 
mentioned in which trustworthy contributions to the subject have been 
made. 
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The city of Antwerp as the commercial metropolis of Western Europe, 
naturally was strongly affected by a great variety of intellectual and 
religious movements. It was of the utmost importance to the forces of 
the Counter-Reformation that Antwerp be saved for the Catholic faith. 
In 1567 many thousands of Calvinists, Lutherans, and Anabaptists were 
forced to leave the city for England, Holland, and the Rhenish provinces.’ 
But though Antwerp was saved for the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
southern Netherlands with it, nevertheless the victory of the Catholics 
was minimized by the rapid decline of the great port. 

It might be observed that the author follows R. H. Tawney and M. 
Weber in wrongly assuming that Calvinism in the sixteenth century was 
‘more favorable to the growth of capitalism than either Catholicism or 
Lutheranism. He could undoubedly have protited much from a careful 
reading of K. Holl, Gesammelte Aufstise sur Kirchengeschtchte CI. 


499-518). 
Lhe Umversity of Michigan. A. Hyma. 


Heinrich von Staden: Aufzeichnungen iiber den Moskauer Staat. 
Nach der Handschrift des Preussischen Staatsarchivs in Hannover, her- 
ausgegeben von Fritz Epstein. [Hamburgische ‘Universitat. Abhand- 
lungen aus dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde, Band 34, Reihe A, Band 5.] 
(Hamburg, Friederichsen, De Gruyter and Company, 1930, pp. 62*, 308, 
25 M.) Heinrich von Staden’s report on the conditions of Moscow 
czardom under the rule of John the Terrible belongs to the most im- 
portant sources on this subject. Staden, a German by birth, a native of 
Westphalia, joined the Russian troops during their war against Poland 
in 1564 and succeeded in becoming a member of the ruling Russian 
group of those days, the so-called Oprichnina. He was a member of that 
body for several years and left Russia after the change of policy of the 
czar and the abolition of the institution of the Oprichnina. While again 
in Central Europe, he compiled'a report on’ Russian affairs which he 
managed to convey to the Emperor Rudolph IT. 

Staden urged a foreign intervention in Russia; according to his 
opinion Russia could not make a stand against it, since the nation was in 
desperate opposition to the czar. His report is especially valuable be- 
cause of the fact that he had an opportunity to examine Russian society 
not as an outsider but as a member of the ruling group; he took, per- 
sonally, considerable part in the atrocities of the Oprichniks and speaks 
about them with a naive simplicity. 

Staden’s manuscript has been kept in the state archives of Hannover. 
' While attention of scholars was drawn to it in the beginning of the 
twentieth century, it' was only after the World War that a Russian 
translation of the manuscript was published (Moscow, 1925, with an 
introductory note by I. I. Polosin). Dr. Fritz Epstein has undertaken to 
publish the German original of Staden’s report. The text is accompanied 
by a great many scholarly notes and is preceded by an introduction which 
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presents a careful analysis of the manuscript and detailed information 
about the personality of Staden. There are several appendixes dealing 
with various problems of Russian history of the period. The indexes 
are excellent. Dr. Epstein has an exhaustive knowledge both of the 
original sources and of the scholarly works in Russian as well as in 
‘other languages. The book is indispensable to every student of the 
Muscovite period of Russian history. . 
Yale Universtty. - G. VERNADSKY. 


De Zuid-Nederlandsche Norbertijner Abdijen en de Opstand tegen 
Spanje, Maart 1576-1585. Door Dr. P. Emiel Valvekens, O. Praem. Se. 
Hist. Lic., Archivaris der Abdij ‘te Averbode, Secretaris der Commissio 
Historica Ordinis Praemonstratensis. [Universiteit van Leuven. Recueil 
de Travaux publiés par les Membres des Conférences d’Histoire et de 
Philologie, 2° Reeks.] (Louvain, Librairie Universitaire, 1929, pp. xxvii, 
287.)' The author of this beautifully printed dissertation is evidently a 
man of considerable literary talent (although his word order is often 
more French than’ Flemish); as well as a fair-minded member of the 
Roman Catholic clergy. He has wisely chosen a topic of which one 
can give an exhaustive treatment in a single volume. The history of the 
monasteries during the Eighty Years’ War (1568-1648), as he correctly 
states, has not yet received proper attention. But he has limited himself 
in the present study to the Premonstratensian abbeys in the Spanish 
Netherlands. A great many of the sources consulted by him have never 

` been published before. They throw much welcome light’ on an important, 
though little known, subject. l ; 

The story opens with the frank confession that monasteries in the 
southern Netherlands, even twenty years after the Council of Trent, 
were not what the founders of monasticism had wished them to become. 
Although at the opening of the sixteenth century the Premonstratensian 
Order had attempted a reformation, the effort had resulted in failure. 
Shortly after the year 1550, however, the abbey of Parc, near Louvain, 
-inaugurated a thoroughgoing reform, which gradually spread in all 
directions. 

When Alva arrived in the Low Countries (1567), monks joined i 
merchants in resisting ‘the dreaded alcabala. In the south, however, 
loyalty to the Spanish monarch grew hand in hand with the disappearance 
of Protestantism. As army after army passed through the southern prov- 
inces, many abbeys were plundered or destroyed. Perhaps it was this 
eventful period of storm and stress, so ably delineated by Valvekens, that 
contributed most to the return of religious fervor in the Premonstratensian 
abbeys. 

| The University of Michigan. A. HyMa. 


The Social and Economic Development of Scotland before 1603. By 
I. F. Grant. (Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1930, pp. xii, 594, 218.) 
Miss Grant made her reputation a few years ago by her Everyday Life 
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on an Old Highland Farm. In the present volume she deals with a wider 
subject and an earlier period, her evidence is less adequate and less certain 
and her conclusions are more tentative. But her treatment of a difficult 
and obscure theme is not merely the best thing that has been written on 
the subject—in the dearth of literature upon Scottish economic history, 
this would be small praise—it shows high powers alike of investigation, 
argumentation, and exposition. It would be easy to find in her pages 
suggestions and, occasionally, generalizations with which to disagree, but 
the discussion, as a whole, is remarkable for sound and balanced judg- 
ment, and the work is a distinct and important contribution to knowledge. 

The book begins with the feudalization of Lowland Scotland—the 
development of the clan system in the Highlands is reserved for a final 
chapter—and a large proportion of it is occupied with an analysis of the 
peculiarly Scottish features of feudalism. One of the most striking 
aspects of Scottish medieval life is the early extinction of villenage and 
the absence of any peasant rising in all the troubled history of the 
country. Miss Grant is doubtless right in ascribing to the War of 
Independence a powerful influence in this connection; the prevalence of 
short leases of small holdings may, we believe, have aided the tendency. 
The landlord probably found it more profitable to let his lands to freemen 
for a period of three years than a have it cultivated by serfs. The 
introduction of feu-holding, which absorbed many of the short leases, 
came too late to undo this effect. 

One of the notable features of the book is Miss Grant’s exposition 
of the nature and results of the feuing movement, t.e., the grant of 
perpetual leases with fixed annual payments. In spite of the circum- 
stance that the system is peculiarly Scottish and that, after the abolition 
of the old feudal tenures “ practically the whole of the land of Scotland 
came to be held in feu farm”, little attention has been paid to its origins 
or to the early social effects produced by it. Space forbids even a 
summary of Miss Grant’s discussion, but the pages in which she expounds 
and explains the system are well worthy of the attention of students of 
the history of land tenures. 

The Umversity of Glasgow. Ropert S. RAIT. 


.. Constitutional Documents of the Reign of James I., A.D. 1603-1625. 
With an Historical Commentary. Edited by J. R. Tanner, Litt.D., Fel- 
- low and formerly Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Cambridge, 
University Press; New York, Macmillan Company, 1930, pp. xv, 389, 
$7.50.) In this work, covering the reign of James I., the late Dr. Tanner 
has brought out a companion volume to his Tudor Constitutional Docu- 
ments. As in the earlier work, the main problems of constitutional 
development are treated topically, with sections dealing with the Succes- 
sion Question and Divine Right, the Union with Scotland, Religion, the 
Secretary of State, the Star Chamber, the High Commission Court, the 
Crown and the Judges, Parliament, and Finance. It is to be regretted 
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that there is no equivalent for the valuable chapter on local government 
included in Tudor Constitutional Documents; on the other hand, finance 
‘is more adequately and fully dealt with. i 
From -the enormous mass of statutes, cases, speeches, pamphlets, and 
= notes of this period, both in print and in manuscript, Dr. Tanner has 
chosen the salient extracts with rare judgment. His elimination of cita- 
tions of precedents and reiterations of words and phrases which clutter 
up .the sense and confuse even the more mature scholar adds to the 
pedagogical effectiveness of the selections, 

Each section is preceded by a brief historical commentary. While 
some of these commentaries are taken in part from the author’s English 
Constitutional Conflicts of the Seventeenth Century, those’ dealing with 
the Secretary of State, the Privy Council, the Star.Chamber, and the 
High Commission Court are entirely new. Read together they form a 
most brilliant exposition of early Stuart constitutional development, and - 
contribute to the revision of current estimates of James I’s policies by 
a clear recognition of factors, neglected in the traditional view, which 
determined his line of action. 

The volume bids fair to take its place as the standard source book of 
the early Stuart period, just as Tudor Consttittional Documents has 
already done for the preceding era. 

The University of Ilinois. FREDERICK C. DIETZ. 


Bidragen' en Mededeelingen van het Historisch Genootschap. Deel 
LI. (Utrecht, Kemink and Son, 1930, pp. lxii, 335, 57, 6.25 fl.) This 
is onë of the most interesting volumes ever published by the leading his-- 
torical society in the Netherlands. Not only does it contain several 
articles relating to American history, but it also presents an index to the 
first fifty volumes of the Bijdragen. 

The first contribution is a report by Abraham van Hoey, the am- 
bassador of the Dutch Republic in France, submitted after his dismissal 
and return to Holland in 1747. The report shows that from 1740 to 
1747 the relations between France and Holland grew steadily worse. in 
spite of Van Hoey, who was often styled “a willing creature of Fleury ”. 
It has been edited by J. Z. Kannegieter. There follows a note by S. P. 
L’Honoré Naber, comprising a report by Admiral Piet Heyn, addressed. 
to the Amsterdam Chapter of the Dutch West India Company, and 
dated August 11, 1627, in which Heyn explains why during the past 
few months he had been unable to accomplish much. 

New light is thrown-on the results of the Triple Alliance of 1668 
in a lengthy epistle by Bishop Bernard van Galen, of Miinster, in 
which he informs Pope Clement IX. about the activities of the dangerous 
Dutch “heretics”. He proposes a plan of attack on Holland, and in 
_ polished Latin sets forth a scheme of conquest at the expense of the 
Protestants which Louis XIV. and Louvois should have carried out in 
1672, for if they had been less hesitant, they could have seized Amsterdam 
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without serious difficulty. The letter has been edited by J. D. M. 
Cornelissen, who adds a useful introduction. l 

The last article, and also the longest, contains a series of letters by 
the governor of the Dutch colonies in Central and South America during 
the years from 1827 to 1829, edited by B. de Gaay Fortman—a valuable 
source of information on economic conditions in the Dutch West Indies 
and Surinam (Dutch Guiana). 

The Universtiy of Michigan. A. HyMa. 


L’Activité Intellecitelle de Vv Angleterre d'après Vv Ancten “ Mercure 
de France”, 1672-1778. Par S. Lovering, Docteur de Université de 
Paris, M.A., Université de Californie. (Paris, E. de Boccard, 1931, pp. 
324, 40 fr.) The author of this work on the influence of the intellectual 
life of England in the eighteenth century upon contemporary France 
makes no extravagant claim to originality. The purpose is simply to 
trace the extent of that influence on lesser writers as well as on those 
of the first rank. In order to do this the author studies the Mercure de 
. France and its predecessors of various names, beginning with the 
Mercure Galant, choosing this particular periodical because of its wide 
scope, in preference to the Gagette which concerned itself only with 
political matters and the Journal des Savants which confined itself to 
science and literature. For the sake of clarity the study is divided into 
three periods (1672-1724, 1724-1756, 1756-1778), the limits of which are 
determined either by the changing character of the Mercure or by. the 
changing relations between England and France. The year 1778 is 
taken as the limit because then the Mercure de France and the Journal 
Politigue were amalgamated and the combined publication became more 
political in character. 

The main part of the work consists of a careful analysis of the various 
Mereures from which the following conclusions are drawn. During 
the first part of the first period, that is, up to 1700, what little’ interest 
the Mercure Galant took in England was in things political and its 
general attitude was hostile or at best indifferent. From 1700, however, 
it began to take interest in scientific discoveries made in England, 
especially in medicine, such as experiments in vaccination for smallpox. 
Its attitude toward English literature, especially the drama, was one of 
condescension mot to say disdain. From 1724 to 1756 there was a 
decided change. Along with a growing interest in the notable progress 
in England in experimental science there was developed a more apprecia- 
tive attitude toward English literature in general, and a more tolerant 
spirit toward the English drama in particular. In the third period this 
interest and appreciation became enthusiastic admiration. 

It is not the restatement of this well-known trend which gives the work 
any claim to merit, but the corroboration of that trend through a special 
study of one particular source and the presentation of the results of that 
study with clarity and succinctness. 

Vassar College. ELOISE ELLERY. 
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Tabeller over Skibsfart og Varetransport gennem Øresund, 1661-1783, 
og gennem Storebelt, r7ot~1748. Ved Nina Ellinger Bang og Knud 
Korst. Første Del, Tabeller over Skibsfarten. [Udarbejdede efter de 
Bevarede Regnskaber over Øresundstolden og Bzlttolden. Udgivne paa 
Bekostning af en International Indsamling.] (Copenhagen, Gyldendalske 
Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, 1930, pp. xviii, 478.) Mrs. Bang became 
interested in the Danish Sound dues in 1894. She saw their value for 
economic history and worked out a means of presenting their contents in 
abbreviated form. The volume of the manuscripts is tremendous; only . 
by a system of tabulation could they be put in print. The period covered 
is 1497-1783. The first volume, dealing with navigation approximately - 
up to 1660, appeared in 1906; the volume covering the same period, but 
treating of goods transported, appeared in 1922 (Am. Hist. Rev., XXIX. 
370). The present- volume is the counterpart of the first but covers the 
period from 1661 to 1783. Since Mrs. Bang died (in 1928) two years 
before the work was finished, a good deal remained to be done by Mr. 
* Knud Korst, who has put the material into its finished form. 

The great bulk of the work is occupied with two sets of tables, one 
giving the home port and the port of departure of all ships passing 
through the Sound.and the other showing both the home port and the 
port of destination of only the loaded ships. Much less information is 
available for navigation by way of-the Grand Belt. 

This work is a mine of information concerning navigation and would 
be of great interest to anyone studying the influence of the British 
navigation acts upon the Dutch carrying trade. American trade enters 
the scene only in 1741 and is very scant up to the end of the period in 
1782. There are discrepancies in the information about the home ports 
of ships and omissions in the data concerning Swedish and Danish ship- 
ping. The work is a monumental example of the application of the 
statistical method to history. It has the merit of giving fairly exact 
general information, but the demerit of presenting not a single real entry 
from the records. The notes and indexes, however, are useful adjuncts ~ 
to the tables. A good deal of careful study is required before the student 
can safely find his way through the volume, but the use of French at 
strategic points greatly facilitates the work. 

Harvard Umversity. N.-S. B. Gras. 


Histoire des Insurrections de VOuest. Par Léon Dubreuil., Tome IT. 
[Manuels d'Histoire Moderne.] (Paris, Rieder, 1930, pp. 396, 30 fr.) 
M. Dubreuil does not bring his treatment of this subject to an end with the 
close of the Revolution, or even with the pacification accomplished under 
the Consulate, but has final chapters on the Chouannerie de 1815, with 
L’Equipée de la Duchesse de Berry as an epilogue, and on the Etat 
Politique et Social de POuest aux Environs de 1830. This enables the 
reader to connect the phenomena of the Vendean and’ Chouan troubles 
‘with the tendencies of western France in the later nineteenth century. 
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The first six chapters, the bulk of the volume, are given to the sinister 
struggle of “ Blues ” and “ Whites ” during the Revolution. In reference 
to the notorious Carrier, the reader finds that M. Dubreuil is not so 
much of an apologist as certain’ sentences in volume I. might suggest 
(Am. Hist. Rev, XXXVI. 132). He speaks of Carrier as a person 
of mediocre qualities, with an irascible temperament, adding the sig- 
nificant sentence: “On ne saura jamais combien les colères des Conven- 
tionnels .. . ont fait tort a leurs‘auteurs et aux idées de la Révolution.” 
M. Dubreuil also explains that at first the inhabitants of Nantes them- 
selves preferred the method of “ noyades ” (which Carrier did not invent) 
to the “ fusillades ”, because after the latter the citizens of Nantes were 
requisitioned to bury the corpses! It is of General Turreau and his 
“colonnes infernales” that the author becomes a defender. He believes 
that Turreau carried out orders, for which, it may be remarked, he had 
no taste. Moreover, his action anticipated a new outburst of the in- 
surrection, and did not cause it. He caught the Vendeans unprepared 
and struck such crushing blows that the way was made ready for the 
pacification successfully engineered by General Hoehe in 1795. M. 
Dubreuil writes of Hoche with warm admiration. The most dramatic 
description in the book is that of the ill-fated Quiberon affair. For the 
reader, not well acquainted with western France, the one lack in M. 
Dubreuil’s work is sketch maps of the military operations of Turreau 
and Hoche. 


Histoire Diplomatique de VIndépendance Belge. Par Fl. De Lannoy, 
Professeur a la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres, Institut Saint-Louis, 
Bruxelles. (Brussels, Albert Dewit, 1930, pp. 395, 40 fr.) Metternich, 
when asked about the Congress of London which was called to discuss the 
situation created by the Belgian revolt in 1830, declared that he could 
not say whether the rôle of the congress was “intervenante, médiatrice, 
ou arbitre”. The Abbé De Lannoy believes that the congress began as a 
mediating body. So, at least, its early pronouncements would indicate. 
But, as time went on, the action of the congress tended to partake more 
and more of direct intervention. And, in its final declarations, it pro- 
nounced sovereign and irrevocable decisions. To M. De Lannoy this 
conclave of the European powers was simply “la fille cadette du Congrès 
de Vienne”, with the important difference that it admitted a new nation 
into Western Europe. Incidentally, it recognized a nation whose spirit 
and institutions were quite different from those that most of the states- 
men at Vienna would have desired. 

The theme of this work is the explanation of this change of tone, 
from mediation to intervention, on the part of the diplomats at London. 
The, author emphasizes with considerable detail the interests of certain 
of the European powers in the affairs of the Netherlands. Prussia her- 
self was jealous of the formation of a new state and only the difficulties 
_ of the Prussian king and the Polish revolt prevented a more serious 
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opposition in that-quarter. England was concerned with the security of 
the passages for her commerce into North Germany. Louis Philippe, the 
new king of France, played an important part in saving the Belgian cause. 
M. De Lannoy stresses, however, the interesting fact that Talleyrand, 
French ambassador to London, hoped, at first, to gain more land for 
France. It was, however, Palmerston supported by Lord Grey, who 
finally accomplished the Sento of a new state, neutral and liberal, 
on the borders of France. 

But the Belgium that resulted from the London negotiations was not 
the Belgium that the nationalists desired. It was a nation incomplete and 
mutilated: Maestricht, Luxembourg, and part of Flanders which, the author ` 
asserts, were distinctly Belgian in racial, historical, and religious tradi- 
tions, were excluded from the union. M. De Lannoy is himself a true 
nationalist although he does not carry his opinions down into the present 
day. : . 

The details of these important discussions have been based on pub- 
lished and unpublished dispatches and reports of the European statesmen 

who participated directly and indirectly in the London Congress. Some 
of the documents that have been used have been unavailable until recent: 
times. This book presents a well documented, carefully considered, and 
interesting account of the diplomatic history of Belgian independence. 
As such it is a useful companion piece to the splendid work of M. Pirenne. 
Yale University. l Joan M. S. ALLISON. 


A Modern History of the English People, 1880-1922. By R. H. 
Gretton. (New York, Dial Press, 1930, pp. 1185, $5.00.) The three 
books written by Mr. Gretton on modern English history, and published 
in 1912, 1914, and 1929 respectively, are now presented for the first time 
in a single volume edition. A cryptic announcement on the jacket states, 
“that if ever history was written without tears, this is the history ”., 
With this remark one is inclined to agree. There is nothing in the book 
which will arouse the emotions. It clicks off the years, one at a time, 
with the impartiality of an adding machine; also with a machinelike 
accuracy and smoothness, not without its pleasing features. 

-Mr.:Gretton has written on an unusual plan. His history is like the 
Annual ‘Register, a jotting down of the major events of contemporary 
interest as they occur. The result is that the only sequence is a chrono- 
logical one. For instance, in 1884, and all in one chapter, may be found 
descriptions of such diverse events as the siege of Khartum, an attempt 
to swim the English Channel, Dr. Jaeger and dress reform, university — 
education in Wales, the Reform Bill, and the introduction of refrigerated 
meats into England. Again, turning to 1900, in conjunction with the 
Boer War and the Khaki election, we find paragraphs on the twopenny 
tube, St. George Mivart and Catholic modernism, and archzology in Crete. 

The result is not so bad as might be expected. The Annual Regtster 
is interesting reading, and writing broadly based on it, as this volume 
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in large measure seems to be, has a peculiar sociological value often 
missing in more formal histories. The London Times Literary Supple- 
ment tells us that “this book penetrates an atmosphere ”—it does. It tells 
us what contemporary society considered news. Mr. Gretton, by way 
of illustration, does not bother about diplomatic negotiations carried on 
in Paris in 1919; what he describes is the sinking of the German ships 
at Scapa Flow and the popular demand that the Kaiser be hanged. 

Some would consider the author a chronicler rather than an historian. 
His book is not history from the point of view of analyzing that which we 

like to think of as permanently important; on the other hand, it is history 

-in so far as it reflects the passing moods of the moment. Almost every- 
thing is included here—an assortment of popular athletes and of popular 
murders, Tod Sloan and his American saddle, and how Lady Astor was 
dressed when she first took her seat in the House of Commons. In all 
fairness to Mr. Gretton this is what he intended to do. If we grant the 
desirability of the end, we must commend the performance, 

Princeton University. WALTER PHELPS Hatt. . 

Der Wirtschaftliche Zusanunen-Bruch Ocesterretch-Ungarns: die 
Tragödie der Erschöpfung. Von Minister A.D.Dr. Gustav Gratz, und 
Sektionschef Prof. Dr. Richard Schüller. [Publications of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte 
des Weltkrieges, Oesterreiche und Ungarische Serie, James T. Shotwell, 
General Editor.] (Vienna, Holder-Pichler-Tempsky; New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1930, pp. xv, 307.) ; 
=. Krieg und Kriminalität m Deutschland. Von Dr. Moritz Liepmann, 

Wieland Professor der Rechte, und Richter in Hamburg. [Wirtschafts- 
und Sozialgeschichte des Weltkrieges, Deutsche Serie.] (Stuttgart, 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt; New Haven, Yale University Press, 1930, 
pp. xiii, 197, 10M.) Austria~-Hungary’s economic collapse in 1918 is 
a familiar fact, and some of its phases have been treated in other studies 
of this series; but probably the fundamental features of that catastrophe 
have nowhere been presented so impressively as in former minister 
Gratz’s record of the successive stages of his country’s physical down- 
fall. Dr. Schüller, who, like his associate in preparing this volume, 
played a high official part in the events which form its theme, contributes 
an introductory sketch of the political and economic antecedents which 
decisively influenced conditions in the Dual Monarchy during the conflict, 
and reviews briefly the measures adopted to save Austria from utter 
ruin after the Allies took control. An interesting appendix, occupying 
nearly one-third of the text, contains correspondence, relating to food 
supplies, between the premiers of Austria and of Hungary in 1915 and 
1916. 

Professor Liepmann’s study of war and crime in, Germany pairs with 
a book by Professor Exner upon the same subject in Austria, which also 
is part of the present series. Both authors are distinguished authorities 
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` in criminal law, and analyze their factual material primarily from a 
sociological standpoint. It would require the spacious handling of a 
Macaulay, in the old Edinburgh Review days of leisurely reading and — 
mature reflection, to do justice.to what these analyses reveal or suggest. ` 
In Germany, where statistics are rather fuller or more fully presented than 
- those of her neighbor, important groups of offenses, like crimes of’ 
violence, did not reach their peak until some years after the war was over, - 
- and convictions of youths and women did not return to their pre-war 
level until the middle ’twenties, suggesting a projection of war demoraliza- 
tion into the peace era for a period considerably longer than the duration 
of actual hostilities. 
The Library of Congress. Victor S. CLARK. 


Les Berbéres et le Makhaen dans le. Sud du Maroc: Essai sur la 
Transformation Politique des Berbéres Sédeniaires (Groupe Chleuh). 
Par Robert Montagne, Docteur és Lettres, Directeur d'Études a I’Institut 
des Hautes Etudes Marocaines. [Bibliotheque de Philosophie Contem- 
poraine.] (Paris, Félix Alcan, 1930, pp. xvi, 426, 75 fr.) 

Villages et Kasbas Berbéres: Tableau de la Vie Soctale des Berbéres 
Sédeniaires dans le Sud du Maroc. Par Robert Montagné. (Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1930, pp. ix, 22, 72 plates, 5ofr.) We are reminded that. 
political conditions in the Sus country and in the Atlas mountains have 
greatly changed. De Foucauld, De Segonzac, Walter Harris, and the 
other few, early, modern explorers of those regions could enter only in 
disguise, after long preparation for the part. Fortunately Montagne has 
been able to carry on the greater portion of his intensive study of the 
Berbers under much more favorable, conditions. Most of the French 
Berber country is now pacified and friendly. Montagne was admirably 
qualified by his training, and greatly assisted by his connection with the 
Moroccan government, for the task upon which he entered some eight 
years ago. He has now given us a very complete report, in two large 
volumes. While his work has special reference to the Berbers of the 
south, the Chleuh, considerable information with regard to the Berbers 
of the Central Atlas and.the Rif is included. He has given much atten- 
tion to the life and customs of the Berbers, to those characteristics which 
are common to all’ Berbers, and. to those which are local. He has de- 
scribed the various types of Berber architecture and explained the his- 
torical reasons for the variations. Perhaps the most important feature of 
his work is the detailed description of the development of the curious 
political organizations of the various groups of Berbers. The work is . 
well indexed, with satisfactory maps, but a rather incomplete bibliography. 

Cambridge. _ GEORGE F. ANDREWS. 


The Planters of the Commonwealth: a Study of the Emigrants and 
Emigration in Colonial Times: to which are added Lists of Passengers 
to Boston and to the Bay Colony; the Ships which brought them; their 
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- English Homes, and the Places of their Settlement m Massachusetis, 
1620-1640. By Charles Edward Banks, Member Massachusetts His- 
torical Society and of the American Antiquarian Society. (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930, pp. xiii, 231, $7.50.) By gleaning 
industriously where Savage, Drake, and J. C. Hotten had labored, Colonel 
Banks has been able to identify a considerably larger number of emi- 
grants to New England in the two decades after the sailing of the 
Mayflower. He has added approximately 1500 names to Hotten’s lists, 
so that we have here the names of some 3600 passengers who arrived 
before 1641 out of a supposed total of around 21,000. Hotten printed 
verbatim from the manuscripts in the Public Record Office the rather 
jumbled custom house returns of persons embarked at the English ports. 
These Banks has analyzed in order to eliminate duplications and to sort 
out families and their servants. His additions are drawn from -a variety 
of English and colonial documents, private papers, diaries. From similar 
sources and by genealogical research he has succeeded, as he believes, 
in determining the places of origin in England of some 2646 individuals. 
Unfortunately upon this capital point of English derivations—as also in 
specifying the places of settlement in New England—there is not suf- 
ficient indication of the evidence employed. 

In his introductory essay the author has drawn up tables and maps 
of the county origins of his 2646 persons. He admits that his sample 
should be twice as large to serve as a basis for generalizations; but on the 
whole he confirms the conclusions of other students. For the rest, part 
I, is an interesting, if opinionated, study of various aspects of the great 
migration. He takes extreme ground in exalting economic above reli- 
gious motives; certainly Winthrop is misrepresented (p. 21). He draws 
too sharp a contrast between the views of the West Country and Eastern 
elements, ignoring both the existence of a real Puritan group among the 
former, and the fact, which his own lists strikingly show, that many of 
them settled in the Bay towns, not by any means all in Maine and New 
Hampshire. Indeed, an inspection of part II. reveals that Banks has 
actually identified only a handful of Devon, Dorset, or Somerset men 
among the eastern settlers. 


Ve We. 


From Quebec to New Orleans: the Story of the French in America, 
Fort de Chartres. By J. H. Schlarman, Ph.D. (Belleville, Illinois, 
Buechler Publishing Company, 1929, pp. 569, $5.00.) The writer of 
this book combines'with a touch of the epic gift a wide familiarity with 
secondary sources, including such as have been printed in the French and 
German languages. He has made use also of many manuscript items and 
collections of printed records, particularly those of Illinois, the Seminary 
of Quebec, Canadian archives, and Louisiana. He does not appear to 
have been cognizant of the material from the French archives now 
accessible in copies in the Library of Congress. The work impresses the 
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reviewer as representing diligent, patient, and fairly comprehensive 
scholarship. 

In scope it covers the intricate movements of two hundred and forty 
years, from Jacques Cartier to George Rogers Clark, and the territory 
embraced in New France or Canada and French Louisiana, both con- 
ceived in their widest extent. There are forty-one chapters, of which. 
the first four, as well as chapters XXVII. to XXXI., and XXXVI., deal 
exclusively with New France, while the remaining thirty-two are mainly 
concerned with Louisiana, showing where the author’s major interest lay. 
Within the latter group, seventeen chapters, or a majority of the whole, 
emphasize his concern with the middle section of Louisiana or the 
Illinois country to the partial exclusion of New Orleans—which defines 
the author’s interest yet more narrowly. Stating it in the reverse order, 
Dr. Schlarman looks out from the Kaskaskia and Cahokia missions and — 
Fort de Chartres upon that spectacular interplay of forces which make 
French-American history and its aftermath, until the close of the Revolu- 
‘tionary War. This was probably fortunate for, while New France has 
been treated at large in other works, and also the history of lower 
Louisiana, and that of the upper Mississippi region, this book brings to 
us a more vivid and intimate picture of what transpired in the Illinois 
country than is to be found elsewhere in any single volume. 

The illustrations, numbering fifty-seven, are well chosen-and the book 
is well made. It contains, however, at least the average number of 
typographical errors which plague the author of a first edition. Much 
of the text is in the form of quotations, selected with care and deftly 
fitted into the narrative. "A 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin. JosEpH SCHAFER. 


Records of the Moravians in North Carolina. Edited by. Adelaide L. 
Fries,'M.A., Archivist of the Moravian Church in America, Southern 
Province. Volume IV., 1780-1783. [Publications of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission.] (Raleigh, Edwards and Broughton Company, 
‘1930, pp. 1494-1962.) Quite an interval has elapsed since the appearance 
in 1926 of volume III. of this valuable and interesting series. Volume ~ 
IV. completes the picture of the Revolutionary War as it affected the 
Moravian colonies in North Carolina. The last years, from 1780 to 1783, 
were the most stirring of all. Following the fall of Charleston and the 
defeat of the American army at Camden, Moravian towns were overrun 
successively by American and English troops. Supplies were levied: in 
large quantities by friend and foe alike. Prisoners from King’s Moun- 
tain were quartered at Bethabara, sick and wounded American soldiers 
were cared for in Salem, but the lawlessness of wandering parties of 
militia caused the Brethren real distress. 

The second meeting of the assembly of North Carolina in aBa took _ 
place in Salem, and this Moravian center thereby became favorably 
known to most of the leading men of the state. This resulted in an act 
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confirming the Moravians in their privileges and property rights in the 
Wachovia and other districts, and in the recognition of Reverend Frederic 
William Marshall as the person holding title for the Unity of Brethren. 
Traugott Bagge, who kept a store at Salem, and to whom we owe the 
valuable Bagge Papers (cf. vol. III.), took public office as a member of 
the assembly, auditor, and justice of the peace. In 1783 the assembly 
reduced the threefold to a simple tax. On July 4 of the same year the 
Unity of Brethren “solemnly and happily celebrated the Day of Thanks- 
giving for Peace, singing their Psalm of Joy”. 

Two papers, entitled: General Letter from Unity’s Elders Conference, 
and Brotherly Agreement of Bethania, are placed at the beginning of the 
volume, because they “set forth the ideals of the Wachovia Moravians 
of the Revolutionary period, in religious and civic lines ”. 

Part III. contains diaries, letters, reports, and lists of residents. The 
present volume is well illustrated and printed, and the editing also equals 
the high standard set by the earlier volumes. 

Cornell University. A. B. FAUST. 


Henry Villard and the Railways of the Northwest. By James Blaine 
Hedges, Professor of American History in Clark University. (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1930, pp. 224, $3.00.) The author of 
this volume draws upon the collection of manuscripts, newspapers, and 
miscellaneous printed material in the collection of Villard Papers at 
Harvard University to supply a detailed account of the rivalries of trans- 
portation companies in the Northwest between 1870 and 1893. Of course, 
this means that he treats extensively of Henry Villard, because Villard 
was the leading figure in the area at that time; and it means that he 
attempts to explain Villard’s policies and to appraise their success. What 
is quite as interesting, is that the author sets forth a general point of 
view. It is his contention that the conflicts between carriers in the 
Northwest during the years mentioned were fundamentally the expression 
of differences of interest between the Columbia River country on the one 
hand, and Puget Sound on the other, rather than mere competition of 
railroads for a single trade. It is generally known, of course, that 
Villard originally came to the Columbia in order to protect German 
bondholders in the Oregon and California. From this he was led to an 
interest in the Oregon Steamship Company, to the control of the Oregon 
Steam Navigation Company, and to the incorporation of the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Company. The author points out that all of 
these companies were committed to the interests of Portland, Oregon, 
and desirous, when the time came, of making her the western terminus 
of a northern transcontinental route, He argues that the contrasting 
interest of the Northern Pacific was to free itself from dependence upon 
the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, either by -extending its ` 
own rails to Portland, or by constructing an alternative line to Puget 
Sound; and he presents evidence to show that the second motive was the 
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more persistently influential. The thesis is an interesting one, even 
` though difficult to demonstrate beyond the possibility of dispute. Villard 
himself supported the construction of the Cascade branch, as well as the 
project for a direct connection between Portland and Puget Sound after 
he had secured control of the Northern Pacific. On the other hand, the 
negotiations between the Union Pacific and the Northern Pacific for the 
joint lease of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company show that 
his eyes were rather persistently fixed on the outlet via Portland to the 
end of his connection with the western lines. Besides the particular 
interpretation just referred to, the book presents a large amount of 
material upon the railroad history of the Northwest, well documented and 
systematically arranged. It is an excellent contribution to the literature 
on western transportation. i 
The University of California. © Sruarr DAGGETT: 


Readings in Oklahoma History. Edited by Edward Everett Dale and 
Jesse Lee Rader. (Evanston, Illinois, Row, Peterson and Company, 
1930, pp. 865, $4.00.) This volume is another evidence of the interest 
of the University of Oklahoma in the study of North American Indian 
civilization. The special merit of the work lies in the publication for 
the first time of many valuable documents typical of the data now found 
in ‘the university manuscript collection. -The Drinker manuscript de- 
scribes New Orleans in 1811. The Cherokee Removal is represented 
by the unique claims collection. The Stand Watie and Boudinot originals 
reflect.conditions in the Southwest and in the Indian Territory before the 
Civil War, the part which the Indians played in that conflict, and the 
movement of the Plains Indians to the Oklahoma region. A wide selec- 
tion of papers illustrate the relation of the ranchmen to Indian lands. 
The chief criticism is that the work lacks an index. 

The University of Oklahoma. ALFRED B. THOMAS. 


Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, r918. 
[Publications of the Department of State.] (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1930, pp. cxi, 877, $1.75.) Approximately one-sixth of 
the pages composing this volume are devoted to correspondence regarding 
China; the remainder are almost entirely given over to relations with the | 
Latin American republics, with chief attention being accorded to Mexico. 
-A ninety page list of papers precedes the correspondence, summarizing 
the subject of each paper; the list is arrariged according to countries, 
giving the papers relating to each in chronological order. A large 
‘number of papers deal with routine or technical questions, cable-landing 
concessions in Argentina and Brazil, Cuban financial and sugar problems, 
railway claims in Ecuador. The reports on the Costa Rican régime, on 
the other hand, have color worthy of a Richard Harding Davis setting. 
The Chinese and Mexican sections contain material of the first im- 
portance for the diplomatic, economic, and political history of those 
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countries. Apart from several comprehensive and exceedingly objective 
reports by Mr. Reinsch on the political situation in China and the Far 
East generally, there is a long correspondence dealing with loan negotia- 
tions and the proposal for an international financial consortium. The - 
political reports from Mr. Fletcher in Mexico are not so long, but contain 
admirable summaries of Mexican opinion and economic conditions which 
elucidate the lengthy correspondence regarding border disturbances, pro- 
tection of American lives and properties, claims and protests, attempts to 
impede and smooth out commercial relations. A hasty summary of these 
papers indicates that the rather resentful spirit of President Carranza 
toward the United States was entirely representative of Mexican opinion, 
and also that, apart from Mexico, President Wilson’s prestige in Latin 
America was extraordinarily high. 
CrS: 


The People and Politics of Latin America. By Mary Wilhetmine 
Williams, Ph.D., Professor of History in Goucher College. (Boston, 
Ginn and Company, 1930, pp. vii, 845, $4.60.) Miss Williams has written 
a book which will command the attention of every teacher of Hispanic 
American history. Besides being the fourth college text treating the 
subject—the first having appeared in 1919-——it is the first completely new 
text to be published since 1923. It is divided into thirty-three chapters 
of which the first three are introductory, dealing with the geographical 
stage, the native Americans, and the European background. Chapters 
IV. to XII., inclusive, cover the colonial period in a more or less 
topical fashion. Chapters XIII., XIV., and XV. deal with the period 
of transition during the wars of independence, while the remaining 
chapters treat the states individually and collectively in the so-called 
modern period. A helpful bibliography and a good index complete the ` 
work. There are nineteen maps, no one of which, however, contributes 
anything new. 

Teachers will find the volume generally well balanced in treatment, 
although the space allotted to certain subjects will not please all. For 
example, the native background is unduly stressed, and certain still de- 
bated questions are treated in too dogmatic a tone. The European back- 
ground might have been extended to include more fifteenth and sixteenth 
century Continental affairs, which formed part of the picture. The 
colonial period is well covered and clearly presented. The same may be 
said of the modern period, except that the international relations of 
Hispanic America, and particularly the relations of the different countries 
with European states, might with profit have been more extensively 
treated. On page 391 Cuba is incorrectly called the “youngest of the 
Latin American states”, and in the map on page 575 the boundary of 
Antofagasta should be corrected. The English equivalents of Spanish 
words might be more consistently added, following the author’s custom in 
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other instances in the work. Such things, however, detract very little 
from the great value of the book. 
George Washington University. A. Curtis WILGUS. 


Lewis Henry Morgan, Social Evolutionist. By Bernhard J. Stern. 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1931, pp. ix, 221, $2.50.) All 
anthropologists are (or ought to be) thoroughly familiar with Morgan’s 
contributions, both factual and theoretical, to their science. But ‘although 
familiar with Morgan’s theories, anthropologists have been largely in the 
dark as regards the genesis and development of his system. They there- 
fore are under the greatest obligations to Mr. Stern for elucidating these 
very points. An illuminating biography is the background for a proper 
understanding of these rather intricate matters. Mr. Stern has been able 
to use unpublished material, and the result has been that we have a very 
personal sketch. How many of us knew that Morgan’s theory of the 
evolution of society was due to his orthodox Christianity? Or that 
Morgan was‘a politician as well as an anthropologist? But Mr. Stern 
has -not only done well in the biographical portion; he has carefully 
appraised Morgan’s scientific contributions; and it can be seen that he 
has read extensively and wisely, as shown by -the bibliography at the 
end, and by the pertinent citation of authorities. The only item of any 
consequence that seems to have escaped him is Swanton’s article, .Social 
Organization (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 30, part IL., pp. 
608 ff.).3 , l 

Bureau of American Ethnology. TRUMAN MICHELSON. 


Ching Tai Chou Pan Yi Wu Shih Mo. [The Beginning and End of 
the Management of. Barbarian Affairs under the Tsing Dynasty.| (Peip- 
ing, Palace Museum, 1930 [Reign of Tao-kuang, 40 vols., $24.00; reign 
of Hsien-feng, 40 vols., $24.00; reign-of T’ung-chih, 50 vols., $30.00], 
complete set, $78.00.) This is a documentary history of the foreign 
‘relations of China during the years from 1836 to 1874. It is unexcelled 
in its comprehensiveness and accuracy, as it is a reproduction of that 
valuable work, known as Ch’ou Pan Yi Wu Shih Mo, or The Beginning 
and End of the Management of Barbarian Affairs. The latter is an 
extensive collection of documents concerning the foreign relations of 
China, made in the various reigns of the late Tsing dynasty under the 
auspices of the government. The collection, carefully copied by scribes, 
was preserved in the imperial palace in Peking in its original manuscript 
form and for scores of years had been examined by very few persons. 
In 1925 the committee appointed to investigate and preserve the treasures 
of the palace found the collection in forbidden places. The one hundred 
books, bound in fifty volumes, for the reign of T’ung-chih, were dis- 
covered first, and the 160 books (eighty volumes) for the reigns of Tao- 
kuang and Hsién-feng soon afterward. Their value’ was immediately 
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recognized by scholars. The Palace Museum thereupon launched plans 
for its publication. For some time the difficulties of raising the necessary 
funds proved embarrassing, but the Museum succeeded at last. The 
neatly printed pages now before us give rich and valuable information 
which could not be found elsewhere. | 

The work contains in chronological order the imperial edicts, the 
imperial rescripts, the memorials to the throne, and communications and 
correspondence of various descriptions. Mr. Lee Tsung-tung in his 
editorial supplement also promises that in future the Palace Museum will 
publish similar documents for the period prior to 1836 and for the period 
from 1875 to IgII. 

Cambridge. Pine Cura Kuo. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


With the publication of the Guide to- Historical Literature one of 
the major enterprises of the Association has been carried to successful 
conclusion. It owes much to Professor George M. Dutcher, who, as 
chairman of the Committee on Bibliography, presided over its inception. 
He remained chairman until 1928, when Professors Henry R. Shipman 
and Sidney B. Fay took over the leadership of the committee. ‘The other 
members of the committee have been Dr. William H. Allison and Dr. 
Augustus H. Shearer. The publishers are to be congratulated upon 
embodying material which runs to over 1200 pages in a volume printed 
so Clearly and so easily handled. The work is also evidence of a spirit 
of coöperation, for the list of contributors fills twenty pages. This 
journal will review the volume at a later time. 


The Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1930, 
according to the present plans of the Committee on Publications, will con- 
sist of four volumes. Vol. I. will contain, besides the usual proceedings, 
- reports, etc., a collection of Notes from the Archives of Scotland con- 
cerning America, which were collected by Dr. J. F. Jameson as director 
of the Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington; and a Survey of the Manuscript Collections in the Library 
of Congress, made by Dr. C. W. Garrison of the Division of Manuscripts. 
Vol. IT. will be Miss Griffin’s annual bibliography of Writings on Ameri- 
can History which will be made even more attractive by the use of larger . 
type. The Writings for 1928 will be ready for distribution during the 
summer ; copy for 1929 has gone to the printer. Vol. III. will be a Guide 
for the Study of British Caribbean History, 1763-1833, prepared and 
edited by Professor Lowell J. Ragatz. The Diary of Edward Bates, At- 
torney General in the Lincoln cabinet, which Miss Helen Nicolay has 
kindly placed at the disposal of the Association for publication, will, it is ' 
hoped, appear as vol. IV. 


Under the auspices of the Commitee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund 
for Publications, of which Professor E. P. Cheyney is chairman, the 
following works are now in course of publication: Lords versus Com- 
mons: a Study of the Relations between ihe Two Houses of Parliament 
from 1832 to ror1, by Professor Emily Allyn, of Wilson College; Robert 
Barnwell Rhett, by Professor Laura A. White, of the University of 
Wyoming; The Origin and Development of the State Cult of Confucius, 
by J. K. Shryock; and Pan Chao, the Foremost Woman Scholar in 
China, by Miss Nancy L. Swann, of the Gest Library of McGill Uni- 
versity. Professor E. M. Carroll’s work on French Public Opinion and 
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Foreign Affairs, 1874-1914, has recently been published by the Century 
Company. 
PERSONAL 


te 


Frank W. Blackmar, professor of sociology in the University of 
Kansas, died on March 30, at the age of 76. He first was professor of 
history and sociology, from 1889 to 1899. Among his historical publica- 
tions were Spanish Institutions of the Southwest (1891), Life of Charles 
Robinson, the First Governor of Kansas (1902), and the History of 
Human Society (1926). 


George Foot Moore, Orientalist and historian, died in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on May 16, at the age of 79. He was appointed pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Andover Theological Seminary in 1883. Since 
1904 he had served Harvard University as professor of the history of 
religion. His most considerable work in the historical field was Judaisin 
wt the First Centuries of the Christian Era (1927). 


Henry Elliot Malden, honorary secretary of the Royal Historical 
Society for twenty-seven years, died on March 16, at the age of 8r. He 
took a deep interest in the Surrey Archaeological Society and was vice 
president of the Surrey Record Society. He edited the Magna Carta 
Papers and the Cely Papers for the Royal Historical Society. 


John De Villiers, the well-known cartographer of the British Museum, 
died in London on April 3, at the age of 67. He had served the British 
government in various boundary disputes, including the Venezuela con- 
troversy. More recently he had been engaged upon the Labrador bound- 
ary question, which resulted in substantial additions to the territory of 
Newfoundland. He had been head of the map department of the 
British Museum since 1909. He was knighted in 1927. 


Charles Prestwood Lucas, K.C.M.G., C.B., K.C.B., English historian, 
died on May 7, at the age of 77. He was long an official of the colonial 
office and from 1907 to 1911 was in charge of the Dominions Department. 
His most notable historical work was A Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies, published in seven volumes from 1888 to 1920. Other 
works were 4 History of Canada, pt. I. (1901), and The Canadian War 
of r8r2 (1906). í 


Eugène Hubert, for forty years professor at the University of Liége, 
died on February 1, at the age of 77. Nearly all his historical works 
appeared in the Mémoires of the Royal Academy of Belgium or in the 
Bulletins of the Royal Historical Commission. The most recent is the 
first volume of La Correspondance de Bouteville (reviewed in Am. Hist. 
Reu., XXXV. 666). The second volume.is soon to be published. 


Emil von Ottenthal, the distinguished Austrian medievalist, died on 
February 5, at the age of 75. He had been professor of Medieval his- 
tory at Innsbruck and director of the Historical Institute at Vienna. 
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He also collaborated on the Monumenta Germaniae Historica. His latest 
work was as joint editor of vol. VIII. of the Diplomata. 


The American Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council continue to facilitate the work of promising scholars 
by awards of fellowships and by monetary grants. History is only one 
of the fields in-which the Councils are interested. It is the intellectual 
and cultural elements of human experience that-are.emphasized by the 
first, while with the second, the emphasis is on economic, social, and 
political history. Both fix a limit of age in the case of fellowships. 
They are given only to scholars with the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent, 
and of proved capacity for research. The fellowships are ordinarily 
for a single year, and carry a substantial stiper'd. The grants are made 
to more mature as well as younger scholars, who have already made 
progress with a definite project and require assistance to complete it. - 
Applications are made in December. 

The fellowships within the historical field, awarded by the American 
Council of Learned Societies, with the project upon which the incumbent 
is engaged, are: James S. Beddie, State Teachers’ College, Minot, North 
Dakota, the catalogues of medieval libraries, to be studied chiefly in 
Munich; Carleton S. Smith, the Spanish empire of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, continuing previous studies of Austro-Spanish relations; S. Har- 
rison Thomson, California Institute of Technology, work in English, 
Czech, and Austrian libraries on Wyclif and Robert Grosseteste. The 
grants-in-aid are: F. W. Buckler, Oberlin College, for study -of the 
- Oriental despot in the political theory of the Persian-Muslim world; 
Laurence M. Larson, University of Illinois, edition and translation of 
the Gulathing Law and the Frostathing Law; Ernest Lauer, North- 
western University, the social economy of the medieval Rhenish cities; 
Bertha H.,Putnam, Mount Holyoke College, proceedings before justices 
of the peace, 1327-1485; Eva M. Sanford, Western Reserve University, 
the influence of Lucan’s Pharsalia in the Middle Ages; Rachel L. 
Sargent, Western Reserve University, the social and economic life of 
ancient Greece. l 

Two of the fellowships awarded by the Social Science Research 
Council lie specifically within the historical field: R. C. Downes, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, the political origins of new American communities 
from 1787 to 1860; and H. R. Rudin, Yale University, German imperial 
policy in the Cameroons. The grants-in-aid are: D. G. Barnes, Uni- 
- versity of Washington, the relations of George III. and William Pitt 
the Younger; J. M. Callahan, West Virginia University, American 
foreign policy in its relations to Canada: M. H. Cochran, University 
of Missouri, German public opinion on foreign affairs from 1900 to 
1914; C. A. M: Ewing, University of Oklahoma, American impeachment |, 
trials; F. R. Flournoy, Saint Stephen’s College, British policy toward 
Morocco, 1830-1861; L. C. Hunter, Smith College, an economic and 
social history of steamboat transportation on the Western rivers of the 
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United States; Susan M. Kingsbury, Bryn Mawr College, an edition of 
vol. III., Records of the Virginia Company of London; L. K. Koontz, 
University of California at Los Angeles, the American colonial frontier ; 
R. L. Morton, College of William and Mary, economic and social history ~ 
of Virginia, 1851-1880; F. L. Owsley, Vanderbilt University, European 

diplomacy in relation to the Southern Confederacy; F. W. Pitman, 
Pomona College, economic and social structure of British West Indian 
society, 1763-1866; W. S. Robertson, University of Illinois, the relations 
of France with Latin America, 1810-1835; V. M. Scramuzza, Smith 
College, economic history of Sicily in Ancient Times; R. G. Trotter, 
Queen’s University, background of Canadian federation; N. J. Ware, 
Wesleyan University, the labor movement in the United States since 1895. 


In March the Guggenheim Foundation announced the fellowships and 
grants for the coming year. Those of interest in the field of history 
were awarded to the following persons, with the accompanying projects: 
Walter S. Campbell, University of Oklahoma, for the completion of a 
biography of Sitting Bull; Herbert Heaton, University of Minnesota, 
for the collection of material on the industrial revolution in the York- 
shire woolen and worsted industries; Reginald C. McGrane, University 
of Cincinnati, studies of British investment in the United States from 
1830 to 1860. 


There are several promotions which may be noted: Universtiy of 
California, G. H. Guttridge to be associate professor; University of 
Colorado, E. F. Meyer to be associate professor; Columbia University, 
H. J. Carman, A. P. Evans, and Allan Nevins to be professors, J. A. 
Krout and G. T. Robinson to be associate professors, E. M. Hunt to be 
‘assistant professor; George Washington University, L. J. Ragatz to be 
associate professor; Goucher College, Grace H. Beardsley to be assistant 
professor; Harvard Umverssty, J. P. Baxter, 3d, W. L. Langer, and 
E. A. Whitney to be associate professors: Johns Hopkins Untversity, F. 
C. Lane to be associate in history; Lehigh University, S. M. Brown to 
be professor, G. D. Harmon to be associate professor; Universtiy of 
Michigan, L. G. Vander Velde to be assistant professor; University of 
Nebraska, J. L. Sellers to be associate professor; New York Untverstty, 
Alexander Baltzly and H. S. Commager to be professors; Northwestern 
University, C. L. Grose to be professor; Rutgers University, E. McN. 
Burns to be assistant professor; Wellesley College, E. E. Curtis to be 
professor; Yale University, E. R. Goodenough to be associate professor, 
H. R. Rudin to be assistant professor. 


Announcement is made of the following changes in university con- 
nection: Allegheny College, P. H. Giddens, oaf Oregon State College, to 
be assistant professor; University of Arkansas, K. C. Warner, of the 
Brookings Institution, to be assistant professor: Brown University, J. B. 
Hedges, of Clark University, to be professor; Columbia University, Carter 
Goodrich, of the University of Michigan, to be professor; Johns Hopkins 
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University, Sidney Painter, of Yale University, to be associate in history; 
St. Lawrence University, A. E. Hutcheson, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, to be assistant professor; University of South Carolina, R. H. 
. Wienefeld, of Converse College, to be associate professor; Stanford 
| University, T. A. Bailey, of the University of Hawaii, to’ be assistant 
‘professor; Untverstiy of Vermont, H. L. Briggs, of Coker College, and 
H. E. Putnam, of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music and Allied Schools, 
to be assistant professors; Western Reserve University, Alexander Blair, 
of Ohio State University, to be assistant professor; Universtiy of Wss- 
consin, R. L. Reynolds, of the University of Nebraska, to be assistant 
professor. 


Leaves of absence for the academic year, 1931-1932, have been - 
granted as follows: Brown University, J. B. Botsford for the first half, 
R. H. George for the second; University of. California, G. H. Guttridge 
for the first half; University of Colorado, J. F: Willard for the year; 
Duke Universtiy, E. M. Carroll for the year; Hamilton College, E. B. 
Graves’ for the second half; University of Ilinois, W. S. Robertson for 
the year; University of Michigan, A. E. R. Boak for the year, A. Hyma 
for the first half, A. S. Aiton for the second; University of North Da- 
kota, D. H. Nicholson for the year; Untwersity of Pennsylvania, St. G. 
L. Sioussat for the first half; Princeton Unwerstty, R. J. Sontag for the 
year; University of Rochester, W. H. Coates for the first half, A. J. May 
for the second; Williams College, A. H. nee for the year; Yale 
University, H. R. Rudin for the year. 


Additional announcements of visiting professors at summer sessions: 
University of Arkansas, Joseph D. Doty; Pennsylvania State College, 
Robert Fortenbaugh, H. A. Hubbard, W. L. Slifer, A. T. Volwiler; 
Stanford University, George Vernadsky; West Virginia University, M. 
'L. Bonham, jr., Carl Wittke. 


George Vernadsky, of Yale University, and J. D. Hicks, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, will be visiting professors in Harvard University 
during the next year. 


Professor G. H. Blakeslee, of Clark University, will be at Wales 
University as visiting professor once each week during the coming 
academic year, and-will give a course in international relations. 


Professor Dexter Perkins, of the University of Rochester, will deliver 
the Albert Shaw lectures at the Johns Hopkins University in 1931-1932. 


Professor Avery O. Craven, of the University of Chicago, is to be a 
visiting scholar at the Huntington Library for the year from October i; 
1931, to October 1, 1932. ee 


At the close of this academic year Professor Charles M. Andrews 
retires from the Farnam Professorship at Yale University and is to 
become Director of Historical Publications at Yale. To mark the event 
and in tribute to his forty-two years of teaching at Bryn Mawr, Johns 
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Hopkins, and Yale, his students, past and present, from these three insti- 
tutions joined in presenting to him a volume of essays in colonial history 
written by twelve of their number. The presentation took place at a 
reception given in his honor by the Department of History of Yale at 
the Faculty Club in New Haven on Saturday, May 23. Professor 
Charles Seymour, Provost of Yale and a former student of Professor 
Andrews, made the presentation. 

The volume is limited to essays on the single subject of colonial 
history but contains an introduction by Professor Nellie Neilson, of 
Mount Holyoke College, as the representative of those of his students 
whose own researches do not lie in colonial history. The preface is by 
Dr. J. Franklin Jameson as a fitting representative of the body of his- 
torical scholars at large. The publication of the book, by the Yale 
University Press, was made possible largely through the gifts of Pro- 
fessor Andrews’s students, one hundred and fourteen of whom contributed 
to the undertaking. 


Dr. Tyler Dennett, historical adviser to the Department of State and 
chief of the division of publications, has resigned his position to accept 
a chair of international relations in the School of Public and International 
Affairs of Princeton University. His successor in the Department of 
State is Dr. David Hunter Miller. 


Dr. Solon J. Buck, superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society, 
and professor of American history in the University of Minnesota, has 
been appointed director of the Historical Survey for Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and professor of history in the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. 
Buck will take up his work on September 1. The Buhl Foundation of 
Pittsburgh and the University of Pittsburgh hdve provided for the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, a liberal budget for the 
purpose of collecting, compiling, and editing a series of studies covering 
the history of Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania. The plan provides 
for a five-year program of joint historical research and writing. Dr. 
Buck will have a staff of five research assistants, all of whom will hold 
university appointments. — | 


The Pulitzer Prize for history has been awarded to Professor Berna- 
dotte E. Schmitt for his two volumes on The Coming of the War. The 
prize for biography was awarded to Henry James for his work on 
Charles W. Eliot. Professor Schmitt’s work is the subject of a critical 
article by Count Max Montgelas in the Berliner Monatshefte for May. 
Under the title of Les Historiens Américains et les Responsabilités de 
la Guerre, M. Pierre Renouvin institutes in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
for April 15 a comparison between what he terms the two theses of 
Professor Fay and Professor Schmitt. 


The Oberly Memorial Prize this year has been awarded to Everett E. 
Edwards, an economist in the United States Department of Agriculture, 
for his publication entitled 4 Bibliography of the History of Agricul- 
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iure in the United States. This prize is awarded biennially in honor of 
Eunice Rockwood. Oberly, Federal Bureau of Plant Industry librarian, 
who died on November 21, 1921. 


Professor Carl Wittke, of Ohio State University, has been lecturing 
on American history during the spring months at the universities of 
Berlin, Breslau, Munich, Gottingen, Freiburg, and Cologne. 


Professor M, L. W. Laistner has in press (Methuen) a book on 
Thought and Letters in Western Europe, A.D. 500-900. 


sir Frederick Kenyon, after twenty-one years’ service as director of 
the British Museum, retired at the’ close of 1930. His successor is Dr. 
G. F. Hill, keeper of coins and medals since 1913. 


GENEBAL 


General reviews: Albert Dufourcq, Chronique d'Histoire Religieuse | 
(Rev. des Quest. Hist., Jant); V. Porri, La Storia Economica Europea: 
Età Medioevale e Moderna [1919-1929] (Riv. Stor. Ital, Jan.); H. 
Zatschek, Bericht über die Neuerscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der Urkun- 
denlehre, 1928-1929 (Mitteil. des Oesterreich. Inst. für Geschichtsf., 
'XLIV. 4). l 


The February Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France) is devoted to two 
inquiries, Historical Geography and Historical Iconography. The first 
shows what is being done in various countries in cartography, while 
the second reports upon the scope of many Continental collections of’ 
illustrative ‘material. The report for France contains essays on L’Ico- 
nographie Bordelaise, by Michel Lhéritier, and on L’Iconographie de 
Montesquieu, by Eugène Bouvy. 


The Naval War College has issued a volume on International Law 
Situations, with Solutions. and Notes (Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, pp. 163, 75 cents), embodying discussions conducted in 1929 
under the auspices of the college by Professor George G. Wilson. He 
drew up the notes published in the volume. 


The Dartmouth College library has recently. acquired two collections 
of pamphlets of considerable interest. One, consisting of about goo . 
items, relates to the presidential elections from 1868 to 1900, inclusive. 
The other consists of about one hundred pamphlets which were once the 
property of John C. Calhoun. Apparently they came to him, chiefly 
from the authors, while he was Secretary of War in the cabinet of 
President Monroe. Most of them belong to the 1820's. 

Columbia University has just received from the Japanese Culture 
Center of America a collection of about 10,000 Japanese books which 
will become the nucleus of a much larger collection of books, manu- 


1 The reviews referred to in this section belong to the months from July. 
1930, to May, 1931. i 
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scripts, and other cultural materials being donated to the university to 
aid in the development of an Institute of Japanese Studies. Included 
in the collection are 600 rare books, histories, early encyclopedias, and 
anthologies presented by the Imperial Household. There are also many 
works on Korean history. Baron Mitsui has contributed a large number 
of volumes in European languages on all phases of Japanese history and 
culture. The Japanese Culture Center of America was organized in 
Tokyo three years ago to create and foster an interest in Japanese culture 
among the American people and to promote friendly intellectual relations 
between the United States and Japan. Baron Iwasaki is the chairman 
of the Culture Center group in Japan, and Mr. Jerome D. Greene is 
chairman of the Center in America. A Columbia committee for the 
Institute of Japanese Studies has been organized with Dr. Charles C. 
Williamson, director of libraries, as chairman, and Professor Evarts B. 
Greene, of the department of history, as one of the members. 

The library of Columbia University has also acquired the private 
library of the late Professor A. Presniakov, of the University of Lenin- 
grad, consisting of about 3600 books and 2200 numbers of periodicals. 
This important addition gives the library one of the two or three richest 
collections in the United States in. the field of Russian history. It will 
be recalled that Professor Presniakov contributed to the American His- 
torical Review for January, 1923 (XXVIII. 248-257), an important 
article on the subject of Historical Research in Russia during the Revo- 
lutionary Crisis. His major works lay in the field of the earlier Russian 
-history. His monographs, The Princes’ Law of Ancient Russia (1909) 
and The Formation of the Great Russian State (1918), were immediately 
recognized by specialists as outstanding contributions to Russian historical 
scholarship. From other sources the university library has recently 
acquired the Complete Collection of the Laws of the Russian Empire 
(1649-1913), the collected laws and decisions of the Soviet government, 
and what is said to be the only complete set in the United States of the 
publications of the Imperial Society of Lovers of Early Russian Texts. 


Dr. Jac Nachbin, of Pernambuco, Brazil, has been spending the year 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, where he has been engaged upon 
the making of a calendar of the South American manuscripts, acquired 
for the university library in 1914. These manuscripts, which are for 
the most part originals, total about 30,000 folio pages and are bound up 
in fifty-two volumes. They range in date from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century and relate chiefly to Bolivia and Peru. They touch on 
matters of state and church, the native Indians, the Catholic missions, 
social and economic questions. Some will shed new light on the history 
of Bolivia. Many relate to the activities of the leaders in the revolutions 
in South America, Bolivar among others. It is hoped that some of the 
more important manuscripts may be published by the university. 


The private library of Professor Rasmus B. Anderson, scholar, editor, 
and diplomat, has been transferred as a gift to the State Historical 


t 
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Society of Wisconsin, of which Professor Anderson is the oldest. living. 
curator. The book collection, especially rich in works on Scandinavian 
literature and history, numbers between three and four thousand volumes. 
In addition, there is a collection of manuscripts, mostly letters, estimated, 
at 25,000 items. Many of these are personal historical narratives, col- 
lected from a wide circle of correspondents among pioneer Scandinavian 
immigrants running back to the Sloop party which came to America in 
1825. The list of Dr. Anderson’s correspondents includes . many dis- 
tinguished scholars and authors of America, Norway, Sweden, and 
- Denmark. 


Vol. II. of Spain and Spanish America in the Libraries of the Uni- 
-versity of California: a Catalogue of Books (Berkeley, University of 
California, 1930, pp. 839) is the sequel of vol. I., which in 1928 dealt 
with the collection in the university library. The expense.is in part 
borne by a generqus citizen of San Francisco, Mr. Juan C. Cebrián, who 
desired to make more evident the contribution of Spain and her daughter 
states to the knowledge and culture of the world. The work has been 
done under the direction of the librarian, Dr. Herbert I. Priestley, with 
the assistance of Miss Eleanor Ashby. The catalogue includes only 
what its title suggests. It is an author list, supplemented by an analytical 
index of 147 pages. The accessions go to the year 1927. The collection 
listed here is of a breadth and richness truly impressive. . 


_ A Union List of Manuscripts in Libraries of the Pacific Northwest, 
compiled by Charles W. Smith, chairman-of the committee on bibliogra-. 
phy of the Pacific Northwest Library Association, has been issued by 
the University of Washington Press. Copies may be had of the treas- 
urer of the association, Miss Ora L. Maxwell, Public Library, Spokane; 
price $1.00. 


-In the Historical Outlook for March is an account by Dr. J. A. Krout 
of the way in which the well-known Pageant of America, of the Yale 
University Press, was carried to success. Professor Bessie L. Pierce © 
in the April number describes the Meeting of the National Council for 
Social. Studies at Detroit, and Professor P. H. Clyde in the May number 
discusses the Open-Door Policy of John Hay. 


In the Catholic Historical Review for April are printed three of the ` 
papers presented at the Boston meeting of the American Catholic His- 
torical Association. Mr. William H. J. Kennedy’s essay on Catholics 
in Massachusetts before 1750 was an appropriate addition to the literature 
of the Tercenteriary Year. Of special interest was the paper by James 
F. Kenney on Early Irish Church History as a Field for Research by 
American Students. Mr. Louis O’Brien dealt with the Huguenot Policy 
of Louis XIV. and Pope Innocent XI. along the line of a recent book 
which he has published. 


The Journal of Economic and Business History for. May contains an 
extended account by Ralph M. Hower of the joint conference of the - 
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American Historical Association and the Business Historical Society on 
the scope and the aims of business history. The other articles in this 
number range from Ancient Athenian Mining, by George M. Calhoun 
(summarized elsewhere), and Genoese Trade in the Late Twelfth Cen- 
tury, by Robert L. Reynolds, to a Typical Virginia Business Man of the 
Revolutionary Era, by Susie M. Ames, and Business and the Sherman 
Law, by C. F. Taeusch. It may be remarked that the Virginia business 
man was Nathaniel Littleton Savage, who lived in Savage’s Neck on that 
Eastern Shore of Virginia so often forgotten by persons not familiar 
with the waters of the lower Chesapeake Bay. 


In the Bulletin of the New York Public Library for March appears 
the first installment of Victor Hugo Paltsits’s edition of a Narrative of 
American Voyages and Travels of Captain William Owen, R. N., and 
of the Settlement of the Island of Campobello in the Bay of Fundy, 
1766-1771. The same number brings to a conclusion the annotated List 
of Plays dealing with Biblical Themes, compiled by Edward D. Coleman. 


In the Revue de Synthèse Historique for December, M. Henri Berr, 
apropos of the thirtieth anniversary of that journal, publishes the first 
part of a review (Au Bout de Trente.Ans) of what has been done to 
develop a broader and more scientific conception of the task of the 
historian. Incidentally, he describes the work in this direction accom- 
plished by’ Professors Robinson, Teggart, Shotwell, and Barnes. 


In the Zettschrift ftir Kirchengeschichte, 1930, Heft IV., E. Maschke, 
using unpublished archives, studies the policy of Cardinal Nicholas of 
Cusa when papal legate to Germany in dealing with the Teutonic Order’s ` 
complicated relations to the Roman Curia and the Empire. To this 
number also Gustav Kriiger contributes a comprehensive survey of the 


recent literature concerning Augustine occasioned by the commemoration 
of his death 1500 years ago. 


A new work on historical methodology has been written by Erich 
Keyser, entitled Die Geschichtsuwtssenschaft, Aufbau und Aufgaben 
(Munich, Oldenbourg, 1931, pp. iv, 243). . 


On April 3 and 4, a conference on the teaching of undergraduate 
courses in the social sciences was held at Northwestern University. 
There were two general sessions, the first devoted to the problem of the 
freshman course, the second to the relation between teaching and re- 
search in the undergraduate college. One of the five round table con- 


ferences dealt: with history, the topic being “special work for superior 
students ”. i 


Venice, by Cecil Roth (Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of 

. America, 1930, pp. x, 380, $2.25), belongs to: the Jewish Communities 

series. The date appears to be unknown when Jews were first permitted 

to live in Venice, a city for centuries hostile to their presencé. The 

author believes, however, that by the middle of the twelfth century over 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXVI.—60 
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.a thousand were dwelling there. One of his chapters describes the Ghetto 


and its Institutions. The narrative closes with the fall of the republic, 
although a brief épilogue deals with succeeding events. 


' Articles: R. H. Grützmacher, S pengler und Nietzsche (Preuss. Jahrb., 


'åpr.); Benedetto Croce, Antihistorismus [paper read at international 


philosophical congress in Oxford, Sept. 3, 1930, translated by Karl 


: Vossler; present day “ futurism” in literature, art, etc., regarded as 


symptomatic of a decline of the historical sense, a break with continuity 
in the intellectual, moral, and political life of all Europe] (Hist: Zeitsch., 


_ CXLIITL. 3). 


ANOILENT HISTORY 


Reports of recent excavations tell of a number of finds of historical 
interest. In the American Journal of Archacology, March, A. W. V. B. 


describes the finds at Sarsina in Umbria; E. P. B. reviews recent dis- 


coveries in Greece; and C. C. McCown, the results of numerous and 
extensive excavations recently carried on in Palestine. At these various 
sites materials of interest have been found, dating from prehistoric to 
medieval times. The prospect of further good results from the older sites 


and from the new expeditions to Samaria, Sepphoris, and Beth Zur, is 


excellent. In the Revue Biblique, April, F. M. Abel. describes an` 
archeological exploration east of the valley of the Jordan. In the 
Illustrated London News of Feb. 14 appear finds from Thermi in Lesbos 


. where stratification and objects are similar to those of Troy under the 
‘domination of which it came; Feb. 21, objects from the toilet of a young’ 
_ lady of the 4th dynasty, and from the Villa of the Mysteries at Pompeii, 


a tinted statue of Livia; Apr. 25, a terra cotta bust dating about 1900 


B.C. of a seated god from the residential quarter of Ur; May 2, objects 
‘of early Greek art from the Heraeum near Corinth, also an account of 
‘an archeological reconnaissance in the Kharga oasis in Egypt. 


_ The inscription from Palestine in the Frohner collection, published 
by Cumont, Revue Historique (CLXIII. 241-266), which contains an 
imperial rescript on the subject of violations of sepulture has evoked 
numerous articles. Of these may be given special mention that of Cuq, 


‘Revue Historique de Droit. Français et Étranger (1930, pp. 384—410) ; 


of Carcopino, Revue Historique for January; and Brown, American 


3 


Journal of Philology, March. Although Frohner’s records indicate that 
the inscription came from Nazareth in Galilee, Carcopino believes that 
it came from ‘the procuratorial province of Judea, and is to be con- 


‘nected with a passage of Josephus (Anitquities, 18, 29-30), telling how 


Samaritans threw dead men’s bones into the temple. Brown suggests 


.that it is an ordinance of Hadrian in the years immediately following the 


‘Jewish revolt of 131 A.D., and was designed to meet special conditions 
-in Palestine. 


‘An article important to students of ancient aon history is G. M. 


Calhoun’s Ancient. Athenian Mining in the Journal of Economic and 
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Business History for May. The author reviews the history of the.de- 
velopment of the mines at Laurium, upon which so much of the prosperity 
of Athens depended. He shows that while the land was privately owned 
the mineral rights belonged to the state, a situation which dates from 
the time of Peisistratus. Rights of mining were leased to private per- 
sons under a system of inspection, and the mines were efficiently worked 
in spite of the use of slave labor. One may note also in Aegypius, April, 
A. Segré’s Note sui Formulari della Compravendita in Diritto Greco e 
Romano. 


In Klio (as a Beiheft, 1931) appears the first section of Franz - 
Leifer’s Studien sum Antiken Aemterwesen, entitled Zur Vorgeschichte 
des Römischen Fithreramts. In the Classical Quarterly, April, H. T. 
Wade-Gery ‘continues his Eupatridai, Archons, and Areopagus. In 
Philologus, February, E. Kornemann, Zum Staatsrecht des Polybius, 
discusses an assumed recension of Polybius, book VI., under the influence 
of Panaetius and Stoicism, by the author himself about ten years after 
the original writing. Bursian’s Jahresbericht (231) reports the litera- 
ture of 1918-1928 on Florus, Gellius, and Justinus. 


F. Maurice’s article, The Size of the Army of Xerxes in the Invasion 
of Greece, 480 B.C., in the Journal of Hellenic Studies (1930, 2), is a 
fresh and interesting study of a much discussed subject. It is written 
from the point of view of the practical military exigencies of transport 
and of water supply, and is based on a study of the route from the Troad 
into Macedonia such as has been possible only since the war. 


Articles: F. Abel, Gasa au VI’ Siècle d'après le Rhéteur Choriktos 
(Rev. Biblique, Jan.) ; V. G. Childe, New Views on the Relation of the 
Aegean and the North Balkans (Jour. of Hellen. Studies, 1930, 2); R 
Weill, Les Achéens d'Asie Mineure et les Problèmes de V Arrivée Achéenne 
sur la Méditerranée aw IIe Millénaire (Jour. Asiatique, 216, 1); J. G. 
Milne, The Monetary Reforms of Solon (Jour. of Hellen. Studies, 
1930, 2); G. de Sanctis, Aristagora di Mileto (Riv. di Filol, Mar.) ; 
W. Schwahn, Diyllus (Philologus, Feb.); F. Geyer, Das Bosporantsche 
Reich auf der Krim in seiner Bedeutung fiir die Griechische Wirtschaft 
und Kultur (N. Jahrb, VI. 8); M. Rostovtzeff, Trois Inscriptions 
@Epoque Hellénistique de Théangéla en Carie (Rev. des Etudes Anc., 
Mar.); M. Holleaux, Notes sur Tite-Live (Rev. de Philol., Jan.) ; J. E. 
Dunlap, The Place of the Final Defeat of the Helvetians (Class. Philol., 
Apr.); P. Fabre, Lentulus, César, et VAerartum (Rev. des Études Anc., 
Mar.); J. Gagé, La Victoria Augusti et les Auspices de Tibère (Rev. 
Archéol, Oct.); P. de Labriolle, La Polémique Antichrétienne de 
vEmpereur Julien (Rev. des Quest. Hist., Oct.). T. R S. B. 
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General reviews: Marc Bloch, Féodalité, Vassaltté, Seigneurie, à 
propos de Quelques Travaux Récents (An. d’Hist. Éc. et Soc., Apr. 15); 


~ 
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- Hans Leube, Alte und Mittelalterliche Kirchengeschichte (Arch. fir Kul- 

-turg., Bd. XXI., Heft 2); E. Rosenstock, Ueber “ Reich”, “ Staat”, und 
“ Stadt” in Deutschland von 1230-1235: Bemerkungen su Emil Franzel, 
Konig Heinrich VII. von Hohenstaufen [Studien zur Geschichte des 
Staates in Deutschland] (Mitteil. des Oesterreich, Inst. fiir Geschichtsf., - 
Bd. XLIV., Heft 4); L’Archfologie Chrétienne à Rome en 1929 (Moyen 
Age, July—Dec.).’ 5 


The publication of the revised: edition of Professor Louis John 
Paetow’s Guide to the Study of Medieval History (New York, F. 5. 
Crofts, 1931, pp. xvii, 643, $6.00) will be received with satisfaction not 
only by medievalists but also by all those interested in the perfection of 
the tools of historical scholarship. The-work was done under the aus- 
pices of the Mediaeval Academy of America and by a committee of which — 

. Professor Dana C. Munro has been chairman. Closely dssociated with 
him has been Dr. Gray C. Boyce. Besides the editorial committee of 
seven there were forty-five contributing editors. The publishers have put 
the work-in a volume‘which is a pleasure to both eye and hand. It will 
be reviewed -in a later issue of this journal. [Ed.] 


The articles in Speculum for April which.will especially interest his- 
torical students are: The ‘English Company’ of 1343, “one of the 
earliest syndicates of English merchants”, by George Sayles; Cassiodore 
et son (Œuvre, by A. van de Vyver; Contemporaneous Matters in Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, by J. S. P. Tatlock, with an excellent bibliographical note 
on the early medieval accounts of Islam; and S. H. Cross’s note on King _ 
Alfred’s North. i 

Among the books reviewed in this number are the Cambridge Medieval 
History, vol. VI., J. F. Kenney’s Sources for the Early History of Ireland, 
and A. A. Vasiliev’s History of the Byzantine Empire. . 


~ 


Vol. VI. of Bysantion, presented to Sir W. M. Ramsay, contains a 
sketch of his work and interests, drawn mainly from his letters. When 
he contested for the “studentship ” which was_to determine his life work 
his most formidable rival was Oscar Wilde! The contents include an 
article by Sir William, on Phrygian Orthodox and Heretics; Das Steuer- 
system im Byzantinischen Altertum und Mittelalter, by G. Ostrogorsky; 
two articles on the battle of Kossovo; Etudes sur le Théatre Byzantin, 
by A. Vogt; and a most interesting discussion of Le Tombeau et la Date 
de Digénis Akritas, by H. Grégoire, who fixes the date at c. 940 and 
identifies the tomb associated with the hero. There is also a short ap- 


preciation of the Third Congress of Byzantinists, and about thirty other 
articles, 


* In connection with the fifteenth centenary of the death of St. Augus- 
tine, the Gorresgesellschaft has issued a splendid commemorative volume, 
edited by M. Grabmann and J. Mausbach (Cologne, Bachem, 1930, pp. 
438). Under the title Aurelius Augustinus, it unites a score of articles, 
chiefly on different phases of his teaching. 
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The student of monasticism will find rich store of material in the 
Répertoire des Sources Imprimées ct Mantscrites relatives a V Histoire 
et à la Liturgie de VOrdre de Prémontré, by Raphaël van Waefelghem 
(Brussels, Dewit, 1930, pp. xv, 382). 


A handsome little volume,» with the atmosphere of the Middle Ages 
about it, is the Treattse on the Power and Utility of Moneys, by Master 
Gabriel Biel, which is a translation by Robert Belle Burke of De Potestate 
et Utilitate Monetarum., The: University of Pennsylvania is the pub- 
lisher (1930, pp. 39, $2.50). Biel was a professor at the University of 
Tubingen and was one of the Brethren of the Common Life. He died in 
1495. His little treatise appears to be the second work of importance in 
the history of money, its predecessor being’ the De Origine, Natura, Jure, 
et Mutationibus Monctarum, of Nicholas Oresme, bishop of Lisieux. 


Among the reviews of interest in the medieval field are: René 
Macaigne, L'Église Mérovingienne et VEtat Pontifical, reviewed by Léon 
Levillain (Moyen Age, July—Dec.); A. Fliche, La Chrétienté Médiévale, 
395-1254, by L. Saltet (Rev. d’Hist. de l'Église de France, Oct.); J. F. 
Kenney, The Sources for the Early History of Ireland, by J. Loth (Moyen 
Age, July-Dec.) ; Helen M. Cam, The Hundred and the Hundred Rolls: 
an Outline of Local Government in Medieval England, by C. Johnson 
(Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr.); Aegidits Romanus de Ecclesiastica Potestate, 
edited by Richard Scholz, reviewed by C. W. Previté-Orton (tbid.). 


The Histoire de VEturope au Moyen-Age, 1270-1493, by Charles 
Bémont and Roger Doucet (Paris, Alcan, 1931, pp. 495, 40 fr.), is a 
continuation of the well-known Bémont-Monod text for the earlier Middle 
Ages. With the exception of book V., on England, which Professor 
Beéemont has written, Professor Doucet, of the University of Lyons, is 
the author. Although political and military history receive proper em- 


phasis, adequate attention is given to the economic and intellectual life of 
the period. 


Articles: J. Sporl, Das Alte und das Neue un Mittelalter [contd from 
previous issue] (Hist. Jahrb., Bd. L., Heft 4); A. Dumas, Le Serment 
de Fidélité et la Conception du Pouvoir du Ie" au IX° Siècle (Rev. Hist. 
de Droit Fr. et Étranger, Jan.); Karl Hampe, Der Kidturwandel wn die 
Mitte des Zwolften Jahrhunderts (Arch. fir Kulturg., Bd. XXI, Heft 
2); G. Le Bras,.Alger de Liége et Gratien (Rev. d’Hist. Ecclés., Feb.) ; 
A. Landgraf, Zur Chronologie der Werke Stephen Langtous (Recherches 
de Théol. Anc. et Méd., Jan.); Léon Veuthey, Alexandre d'Alexandrie, 
Maitre de PUniversité de Paris, 1270-1314 (Etudes Francis., Mar.) ; 
Willibrordus Lampen, O.F.M., De Fratribus Minoribus in Untversitate 
Coloniensi tempore Medii Aevi (Arch, Francis. Hist., Oct.) ; R. Grieser, 
Das Aelteste Register der Hochmeisterkanslei des Deutschen Ordens 
(Mittei]l. des Oesterreich. Inst. für Geschichtsf., Bd. XLIV., Heft 4); 
R. Piattoli, J Ghibellini nel Commune di Prato dalla Battaglia di Bene- 
vento alla Pace del Cardinale Latino (Arch. Stor. Ital., Jan.) ; W. Bombe, 
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Il Palagto del Arte della Lana in Firenze (ibid.); A. Panella, Per la 
Biografia del Cronista Marchionne (sbid.); J. Huizinga, L'État Bour- 
guignon, ses Rapports avec la France et les Origines d'une Nationalité 
Néerlandaise (Moyen Age, July). D, C. M., G. C. B. 


| MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


General reviews: Gaston Zeller, Politique Extérieure et Diplomatie 
sous Loms XIV. (Rev. d’Hist. Mod., Mar.) ; Alburey Castell, Histories 
of European Thought, 1918-1930 (Jour. of Mod. Hist., June); Alexander 
L. P. Johnson, Miltary Histories of the Great War (ibid.). | 


In the Journal of Modern History for June the articles are: The 
Elizabethan Middle-Class Taste for History, by Louis B. Wright; New 
Light on Lord Castlereagh’s Diplomacy, by William H. Robson; and 
New Light on the Origins of the Crimean War, by Vernon J. Puryear. 
The document is Home’s Confidential Memorandum concerning Cyprus, 
contributed by Dwight E. Lee. 


The recollections of the Saxon general, Ferdinand von Funck, edited 
by A. Brabant under the title In Russland und in Sachsen, 1812-1815 
(Dresden, Heinrich, 1930, pp. 378), describe the last days of the Napo- 
leonic Empire from a somewhat novel point of view, that of one of the 
vassal states. 


` An article in the March number of the Revue Historique has a 
pathetic interest. It was a lecture on L’Union Economique du Continent 
Européen sous Napoléon, delivered by the eminent Russian historian E. 
Tarlé at the Sorbonne on November 30, 1929. Upon his return to 
- Russia, M. Tarlé was arrested by the Soviet government. Since that 
time, with certain other Russian historians, including M. Platonov, he 


has been held in prison. 7 


The Revue d Histoire Moderne for March-April has begun the pub- 
lication of a series of articles on the Revolution of 1830. G. Gallavresi 
discusses the participation of the Italians in the struggle; Pierre Paul 
Viard, the juridical aspects of the upheaval; while H. Prentout and 
Henry Contamine describe events in Caen and Metz. These papers were 
originally presented at the “ Journées Historiques” organized last fall 
by the Comité Frangais des Sciences Historiques. 


A dissertation by Horst Michael, one of the students of Erich Marcks, 


entitled Bismarck, England, und Europa, vorwiegend von 1866-1870: eine ` 


Studie sur Geschichte Bismarcks und der Retchsgriindung (Munich, 
Verlag d. Miinchener Drucke, 1930), is of value as emphasizing the im- 
portance of England and of the Eastern question for the policy of Bis- 
marck before the founding of the empire. It shows that his foreign 
policy in that period was much more complicated than has been supposed 
and that, contrary to previous belief, there was fundamental continuity in 
that policy before and after 1870, notably in handling the Eastern question. 
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Two interpretations exist concerning Salisbury’s Turkish policy. 
Both are based on his supposed purpose to bring about a partition of 
the Ottoman Empire; one views his motive as a well conceived plan to 
demarcate the Austrian and Russian spheres of influence, removing a 
ground of Russian antagonism to Germany and hence a reason for the 
Franco-Russian alliance; the other conceives his purpose in the diametri- 
cally opposite sense as a desire to stir up fresh strife on the Continent. 
Hugo Preller’s Salisbury und die Türkische Frage im Jahre 1895 
[Beitrage zur Geschichte der Nachbismarckischen Zeit und des Welt- 
krieges, Heft 9] (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1930) advances a third theory: 
that ‘Salisbury did not intend to take the initiative toward a Turkish 
partition, that he was concerned with the question merely as an inheritance 
from the preceding Liberal ministry, and because of the internal political 
necessity of placating British public opinion and keeping his cabinet in 
power. 


Vol. XIX. of the Collezione Italiana di Diari, Memorie, Studi, e 
Documenti per servire alla Storia della Guerra del Mondo, edited by 
Angelo Gatti, is given over to Marshal Enrico Caviglia’s account of 
La Battaglia della Bainsizsa seguita da tno Studio sila Direzione 
Politica e il Comando Militare nella Grande Guerra (Milan, Mondadori, 
1930, pp. 269). 

Frigate-captain A, Laurens has for the last ten years been a specialist 
in the history of German submarine warfare. Authority, therefore, at- 
taches to his admirably documented Histoire de la Guerre Sotts-marine 
Allemande, ror4—1918 (Paris, Société d’Editions Géographiques, Mari- 
times, et Coloniales, 1930, pp. 461). 


Mes Hommes au Feu: avec la Division de Fer à Morhange, sur 
PY ser, en Artois, 1914-1915, by Commandant J. Delmas (Paris, Payot, 
1931, pp. 238, 20 fr.), is made up of the journal, recorded day by day, 
of the author, who began his service on the Lorraine front as a subor- 
dinate officer in the 79th regiment. Since the entries are printed without 
change the reader gains a remarkably clear impression of the experiences 
of the fighting soldier in three great episodes of the war. According to 
one entry the author seemed to conclude that the day of the infantry rifle 
and the bayonet had gone and that artillery dominated the struggle, but 
there is a later entry which shows that after a line is broken the bayonet 
has a grim part in the confused mêlée. 


The rather unsavory story of Allied dealings with neutral Greece 
during the World War is again told, with further details, by Sir Basil 
Thomson, who was director of “ Intelligence” from 1919 to 1921. The 
title of his volume is The Allied Secret Service in Greece (London, 
Hutchinson, pp. 228, 21 s:). 


Mr. John O. Crane, for four years private secretary to President 
Masaryk, has examined the relations of Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and 
Jugoslavia with their neighbors in a book appearing under the title of 
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The Little Entente (New York, Macmillan, 1931, pp. xii, 221, $2.50). 
= During his long residence in Central Europe he has had unusual oppor- 
tunities of discussing the problems of these Danubian states with their 
leaders. His purpose is to be fair, but the direction of his sympathies 
is evident. In this volume, dated in 1931, the chapter on the Anschluss 
-illustrates how rapidly the whole scene may change, for there is not a 
hint of the customs union scheme which startled the world a few weeks 
ago. l B 

Die Nene Türkei: Politische Entwicklung, 1914-1929, by Kurt Ziemke 
(Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1930, pp. 550), is the work. of a 
jurist, thoroughly familiar with his subject, who presents on the basis 
of a rich~body of source material an excellent portrayal of Turkey’s 
post-war evolution. 


Too often personages seem in the pages of history barely more than 
labels affixed to events or opinions. This may be the reason why many 
turn with relief to biography or to those analyses of character or career 
for which Mr. Gamaliel Bradford has become so notable. His most 
recent collection of such essays is called The Quick and the -Dead 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin, pp. xi, 282, $3.50). They describe seven 
men, four living—-Edison, Ford, Mussolini, and Coolidge—three dead—~ 
Roosevelt, Wilson, and Lenin. The fact that the volume ‘opens with 
Roosevelt and closes with Coolidge may appear to some an anticlimax, 
but not after they have read the essays. Mr. Coolidge’s conviction that 
it was “imperative to give, administration a chance to catch up with 
legislation” is accompanied by Mr. Bradford’s remark that failure in 
administration is “responsible for the growing distrust of democracy 
' everywhere”, making “ Parliamentarism a laughing-stock”, and offering 
opportunities to the Lenins and Mussolinis. Mr. Bradford adds: “In 
view of these things, perhaps, as time goes on, the teachings of Calvin 
Coolidge may not prove so futile after all.” 


A new monthly review appeared in March under the auspices of the 
Recueil Sirey, bearing the title Affaires Etrangères. It deals with 
matters of current interest in the international and diplomatic fields. 
Besides articles, it contains documents, book reviews, diplomatic news. 
etc. The editor for political questions is Albert Mousset, for juridical | 
questions, Jean Ray (office, 286, Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris; annual 
subscription for countries in the Postal Union, 125 fr., for other foreign 


countries, 150 fr.). The two leading articles in the March number are - 


L'Acte. Général d’Arbttrage, by René Cassin, and La Crise Agratre dans 
VEurope Centrale, by Jean Morini-Comby. 


Articles: Henri Fréville. Richard Simon et les Protestants d'après. 


aes 


sa Correspondance (Rev. d’Hist. Mod., Jan.); Joseph Koulischer, Lys l 


Traités de Commerce et la Clause de la Nation la plus Favorisée du XVIe- 
an XVITI¢ Siècle (ibid.) ; Gustav Krüger, ‘Die Euddmonisten: ein Beitrag 


sur Publisistik des Ausgehenden 18. Jahrhunderts [study of the hitherto . 


= Professor Neale remarks, 
“agree of lying”, characteristics which were not monopolized by the 
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unknown editors of Eudämonta, an anti-revolutionary journal, published 
in turn at Leipzig, Frankfort-on-Main, and Nuremberg, 1795-1798] 
(Hist. Zeitsch., CXLI. 3); Louis Madelin, Vers le Consulat à Vie, 
I-III. [to be continued] (Rev. des D. M., Mar. 1, 15, Apr. r); Jean 
Cordey, ed, Lettres de Louts-Philippe a Castnir-Périer, 1830-1832 
(ibid., Mar. 15); Wilhelm Froehner, Souvenirs de la Cour Impériale 
[German archeologist in French service, 1863-1870] (sbid., Apr. 1); 
J. Dontenville, Les Rapports de la France avec la Russie sous Napoléon 
ITT. [unfriendly attitude of Russia in 1870 not due to Crimean War, but 
to France’s ‘failure to second Russia’s policy of revising the Treaty of 
Paris, lest England take offense] (N. Rev., Mar. 15); Maximilian Claar, 
Tonmnaso Tittoni, 1855-1931, und die Dreibundpolitik Italiens (Berl. 
Monatshit., May); Die Russischen Dokumente über die Algeciraskan- 
ferenz [translations] (#bid., Mar., Apr., May); Pierre Renouvin, La 
Publication des Documents Diplomatiques Français, 1871—1914 (Rev. 


` Hist., Mar.); Ludwig Bittner, Oesterreich-Ungarn und Serbien [Austria 


justified from the standpoint of international law in her attitude toward 
Serbia in 1914] (Hist. Zeitsch., CXLIV. 1); Jules Isaac, De la Valeur 
des Témoignages de Guerre [discussion of Cru’s Témoins] (Rev. Hist.. 
Jan.) ; Général Mordacq, La Signature de la Paix avec ’ Allemagne [per- 
sonal recollections] (Rev. de Paris, May 1); O. Gorni, Les Réformes 
Fonciéres en Europe Orientale et Centrale, leurs Causes Economiques et 
Sociales (An. d’Hist. Ec. et Soc., Apr. 15). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


From the Layard papers and memoirs, now available in the British 
Museum, Professor Harold Temperley is able to define, in the English 
Historical Review for April, the exact relation of Disraeli to the occupa- 
tion of Cyprus in 1878; in other words, the filiation of the idea. Appar- 
ently Layard felt that the acquisition of Mohammerah would have con- 
ferred greater advantages. Professor Temperley remarks: “ It could easily 
have been fortified, would have awakened no foreign jealousies, and given 
us a very strong position later in relation to the Berlin-Baghdad Railway.” 
Another article, by Miss B. J. H. Rowe, deals with Discipline in the 
Norman Garrisons under Bedford, 1422-1435. Bedford, like Wellington | 
in 1815~1818, seems to have made strenuous efforts to protect the civilian 
population. In these days of senatorial investigations of elections, Pro- 
fessor J. E. Neales story of Three Elizabethan Elections gains a 
reflected interest. At that time it was the Star Chamber that took evi- 
dence of fraud or violence. The testimony, which was voluminous, is, 
“permeated with exaggeration and every de- 


Ewzabethan period. 


H istory for January opens with an article on the Place of the King’s 
Household in English Constitutional History. to 1272. by Anthony Steel. 
Tt is inspired by the work of the late Professor Tout. Chapters in the 
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Administrative History of Mediaeval England, and seeks to sketch the 
early history of the chamber and the wardrobe, exhibiting their relation 
to the chancery and exchequer. In the same number, H. L. Beales deals 
with the conditions and tendencies of thought which led to the New Poor 
Law of 1834. Sir Richard Lodge reviews four books on English foreign 
policy, 1660-1715, including those by Sir George Trevelyan and his 
daughter. There is also an account of Robert Dunlop, the historian of 
modern Ireland, who died last October. It is written by Sir Charles 
Firth. The Historical Revision is by J. W. Gough, and the subject is 
The Agreements of the People, 1647—1649. 


A Norfolk Record Society has been founded and has brought out 
in its first volume a calendar of deeds, etc., of Holt hundred, from the 
Frere MSS., a muster roll for the hundred of North Greenhoe (c. 1523), 
and Norwich Subscriptions to the Voluntary Gift of 1662. The trade 
connections of Norwich and the county with the Low Countries make 
the preservation of its manuscript materials of importance to general 
history. The Puritans of Norfolk were actively concerned in the 
settlement of New England. 


. The scholars forming the History of Exeter Research Group are 
engaged upon the collection of material for a history of Exeter. To 
facilitate the task they are beginning the issue of monographs, one of 
which is concerned with the Medieval Council of Exeter (Manchester, 
University Press, pp. 105), and is prefaced by B. Wilkinson, with an 
introduction by Miss R. C. Easterling. Both Mr. Wilkinson and Miss 
Easterling were formerly connected with University College of the 
South-West of England, under the auspices of which the volume is 
published. As these records have never been extensively utilized the 
author gives many excerpts from the documents. 


The British List of Monuments, for which protection has been 
granted by act of Parliament, has been: reissued by His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, completing the additions made up to the close of 1930. 


The November Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, University 
of Wales (New York, Oxford University Press, pp. 193-286, $2.50), 
includes a’ Bibliography of Monographs on the Place-Names of Wales, 
by Tom Jones. 


The papers of Henry Dundas, first Lòrd Melville, have been accessible 
only since 1924. They are the basis of a biography of this friend and 
colleague of the younger Pitt, which is being written by Holden Furber, 
„and which is to be published by the Oxford University Press. 


The publication of a sixth edition of 4 Short History of the Expan- ~ 
sion of the British Empire, 1500-1930, by William Harrison Woodward 
(Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1931, pp. 368, 
$1.75), is good evidence of its serviceableness. It originally appeared 
in 1899. Although allusion is made to recent developments, the original 
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plan of emphasizing the earlier expansion of British peoples is still 
retained. 


lt is a strange and tragic tale which Denis Gwynn tells in Trattor or 
Patriot: the Life and Death of Roger Casement (New York, Jonathan 
Cape and Harrison Smith, 1931, pp. 444, $3.50). Of course, there is 
nothing strange in the readiness of an Irishman to die for Ireland. The 
surprising fact is that an Ulsterman, a Protestant, a man who had won 
knighthood for self-sacrificing service in the Congo and the Putumayo, 
should have found in his devotion to Ireland a motive for his repellent 
scheme of recruiting in Germany an Irish brigade among Irishmen taken 
prisoners on the British retreat from Mons. Mr. Gwynn does not 
exclude the possibility that Casement’s judgment might have been un- 
balanced by his sufferings in the tropics. He shows conclusively how 
soon Casement realized the futility of his enterprise, and, furthermore, 
that he returned to Ireland in a German submarine not to incite, but to 
forestall an uprising. The author has been unable to sift to the bottom 
the ugly rumors as to Casement’s moral character which were circulated 
at the time to discredit him. 


The Alexander Prize (Silver Medal), offered by the Royal Historical 
Society, will be awarded for the best essay on any subject approved. by 
the Literary Director. Essays must be sent in by March 31, 1932. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Royal Historical Society, 
22, Russell Square, London, W. C. 1. 


The Ford lecturer in English history at Oxford for 1931-1932 is to 
be Mr. K. G. Feiling. 


The Cambridge Bulletin for March contains descriptions of several 
notable books recently published by the Cambridge University Press. It 
appears three times a year, and may now be had of the Macmillan Com- 
pany of New York, the American agents of the Press. 


Articles: Hubert Hall and Frieda J. Nicholas, Manorial Accounts of 
the Priory of Canterbury, 1260-1420 (Bull. of the Inst. of Hist. Research, 
Feb.) ; James F. Willard, The Treasurer's Issue Roll and the Clerk of 
the Treasurer, Edward I~Edward III. (ibid.); Joseph H. Park, Eng- 

.  land’s Controversy over the Secret Ballot [1815-1872] (Pol. Sci. Quar., 
Mar.); Luigi Villari, Giornalismo Britannico di Teri e di Oggi [char- 
acterizations of chief journals of last half century] (N. Antol., May 1). 









FRANCE 


General reviews: Raymond Guyot, Histoire de France, 1800-1914 
Rev. Hist., Jan.) ; Henri Hauser, Histoire de France, Histoire Moderne, 
S—1660 (ibtd., Mar.). 


document on the Renaming of the French Fleet in 1671, coming 
from the Archives Nationales and printed in the Mariner’s Mirror for 
January, illustrates the pose.of the Grand Monarque. It is perhaps not 
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significant that le Henry, a 74, is changed to le Souverain, But the 
first five ships of the next class, le Faucon, le Vermandois, le Fort, le 
Prince, le Frideric were changed to VOrguetleux, le Superbe, le Foudroy- 
ant, le Sans Pareil, and Admirable.. These were at Rochfort. A ship 
at Toulon named la Madame was rechristened le Pompeux, another ceased 
to be le Cotrtisan to become le Magnifique, and still another exchanged 
le Bourbon for PEsclatant. 


Professor Alfred Martineau, of the Collège de France, has summed 
up his five volumes published under the titles “of Dupleix et PInde 
Française and Les Dernières Années de Dupleix in a single volume 
entitled Dupleix, sa Vie et son Œuvre (Paris, Société d’Bditions Géo- 
graphiques, Maritimes, et Coloniales, pp. 368, 30 fr.). 


M. G. Weulersse, who published twenty years ago an authoritative 
work, in two volumes, on Le Monvement Phystocratique en France de 
1756 à 1770 has dealt more briefly with the same subject, Les Physio- 
crates (Paris, G. Douin, 1931, pp. xii, 332, 30 fr.y, in the series called 
Encyclopédie Scientifique. It belongs to .that section of the series. 
Bibliothéque d’Economie Politique, of which the late Professor G. 
Renard, of the Collége de France, had charge. It is convenient to have 
in summary form the conclusions of an eminent scholar upon a subject 
of such importance in the history of the eighteenth century. 


It seems rather surprising that no one ha’ anticipated Hans W. 
Hartmann’s’ study of Korsika gur Zet der Fransdsischen Revolution, 
1759-1704 (Leipzig, Simmel, 1930, pp. 269). 

The Journal de VAbbé de Vért, edited by Baron Jehan de Witte, in 
its second volume (June, 1776~January, 1781) gives us an interesting 
collection of court gossip and shrewd comment on events and persons at 
the very moment of the American War of Independence (Paris, Tal- 
landier, 1930, pp. 452). 


The Paris insurance company known as “La Nationale ” ma 
centenary volume (Paris, Morancé, 1930, pp. 488), has melded an 
account of its pre-Revolutionary ancestor, the Compagnie Royale d’As- 
surances de la Vie, which was founded by Claviére in 1787. Claviére 
does not appear as a martyr of the Terror, but as a promoter who did 
not permit himself to be-embarrassed. by scruples in dealing with business 
rivals and who remained the intimate of the notorious speculator and 
conspirator, the Baron de Batz. 











Interesting impressions of the affair of August 10, 1792, are co; 
tained in letters to Swiss correspondents, which eventually found t? 
way to the court of Vienna, and which have been discovered in tł 
archives there. They are published in the document section of 4 


Annales Hi istoriques de la Révolution Française for January. d 


In vol. XXVIII. of the Proceedings of the Association of History 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland is an essay by Professor 
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J. Salwyn Schapiro on sa! the Career of a Philosophe during the 
French Revolution. Z 


In the Révolution Frangaise for January is the concluding installment 
of the Registre des Dépenses Secrétes du Conseil Exécutif Provisoire, 
edited by Pierre Caron. To this is added an index which facilitates the 
utilization of the whole. 


In his L’Angleterre et la Vendée (Paris, Perrin, 1930, 2 vols., 20, 22 
fr.), especially in the second volume, M. Emile Gabory, by his use of 
documents in the British Museum and the Record Office, has been able 
to throw new light upon the part which the British government played 
in the terrible struggle in western France. This book may therefore- be 
read to advantage with M. Dubreuil’s volume, reviewed on page 860. 


The collection of early manuscripts of Napoleon, some of them 
hitherto unknown, published in Warsaw two years ago by M. Simon 
Askenazy (Am. Hist. Rev, XXXV. 213), have been republished in 
Paris in a sumptuous edition which includes twenty-seven pages ‘in 
facsimile (Editions du Trianon, pp. 114 [37 cm. X 27 cm.], 720 fr.). 


The historian will find value in the critical studies on the trust- 
worthiness of the memoirs of Thibaudeau, Roederer, Chaptal, Bourrienne, 
and Gourgaud contained in the volume by R. Ciampini, bearing the title 
Napoleone visto dat Contemporanet (Turin, Bocca, 1930, pp. 346). 


A. collection of instructive documents upon Le Sasi-Siége et ‘la 
France de Décembre, 1851, & Avril, 1853 (Paris, Alcan, 1930, pp. 257, 
35 fr.) has been made by M. Jean Maurain, who is also the author of a 
recent work with the title, La Politique Ecclésiastique du Second Empire 
de 1852 à 1869. His aim is to illustrate two phases of the period imme- 
diately following the coup d'état, the relations between Napoleon and the 
Holy See and conditions within the French Church. The author. be- 
lieves that by the spring of 1853 the triumph of the ultramontanists was 
practically complete, although they were held in restraint by the desire 
of Pope Pius to conciliate Napoleon. The documents are drawn trom 
the National Archives and the archives of the ministry of foreign 
affairs. 


To the series of Récits d’Autrefois has been added La Tragédie de 
Sedan, by J. L. Gaston Pastre (Paris, Hachette, 1931, pp. 122, 15 fr.). 
The author is a well-known military critic. The story is so absorbing 
that once begun it is difficult to lay the book down until its brief pages 
are finished. The victims are the Emperor Napoleon, ill and powerless, 
because he had constituted a regency and had surrendered command of 
the army, and the soldiers, sacrificed by the ineptitude of Palikao and 
Wimpffen and the folly of the Empress Eugénie. The reader regrets 
th~ absence of a few line maps to make the military operations clearer. 


Vol. ITI. of the Histoire des Colonies Françaises et de l’Expansion 
de la France dans le Monde, under the general editorship of MM. Hano- 
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taux and Martineau, has as its subtitles Le Maroc-La Tunisie, by Georges. 
Hardy, director of the Ecole Coloniale, La Syrie, by Robert de Caix, 
and L Æuvre Scientifique Française en Syrie et en Perse, by Henri: 
Dehérain, librarian of the Institute (Paris, Plon, 1931, 150 fr.). i 


Articles: Simone Goubet, Deux Ministres de la Marine, Seignelay et 
Pontchartrain (Rev. des Quest. Hist., Jan.) ; Antoine Richard, Quelques ` 
Jacobins Landais Acquéreurs-de Biens Nationaux (An. Hist. de la Rév. 
Fr., Mar.); P. Mautouchet, La Vie à Paris sous la Terreur {sections ` 
VI. and VII.] (Rév. Fr., Jan.) ; F. Lacombe, Le Club des Sans-Culottes 
de Paulhan, concl. (ibid. - Lionel D. Woodward, Les Projets de Descente 
en Irlande et les Réfugiés Irlandais et Anglais en France sous la Con- 
veniton [with many excerpts from letters and other documents] (An. 
Hist. de la Rév. Fr., Jan.); Giuseppe Lesca, Postile Inedite di Ales- 
sandro Mansoni a Storici della Rivolusione Francese, I., concl. [notes 
in French on Mme. de Staél’s Considérations sur les Principaux Evéne- 
mens de la Révolution Françoise] (N. Antol., Mar. 1, 16); Frédéric M. 
Kircheisen, Napoléon Ier, Frédéric-Guillaume III., et la Légion d'Hon: 
neur [letters between the French and Prussian courts relative to the 
conferring of the grand cordon of the Legion of Honor on Frederick 
William in 1805] (Rev. d’Hist. Dipl, XLV. 1); Pierre de la ‘Gorce,’ 
Louis-Philippe, I., II. (Rev. des D. M., Apr. 15, May r); Paul Cambon, 
Lettres de Tunisie, pt. I., 1882-1883 (ibid, May 1); Lindsay Rogers, 
Ministerial Instability in Prince (Pol. Sci: Quar., Mar.). 


GERMANY, AND AUSTRIA 


Maximilian II., der Rdtselhafie Kaiser is so called because of the 
fact that he alone among Habsburg emperors was within a hair’s breadth 
of becoming dedrotestant. No one is better equipped to tell his story 
than Viktor Bibl, who has been publishing studies in this field since 1898 
and brings his synthesis together in this form (Hellerau bei Dresden, 


Avalun-Verlag, 1929, pP. 426). 


The recent four hundredth anniversary of the Augsburg Confession 
lends timeliness to, the appearance of W. Gussmann’s Quellen und 
Forschungen sur Geschichte des Augsburg. Glaubensbekenntnisses, vol. 
IT., which is devoted principally to D. Johann Ecks 404 Artikel sum 
Reichstag von Augsburg 1530 (Cassel, Pillardy, 1930, pp. xxxv, 410). 


The great publication of the Societas Goerresiana, Concilium Triden- 
tinum: Diartorum, Actorum, Epistolarum, Tractatuum, Nova Collectio, 
has now reached the eighth volume, numbered tome XII. and contains 
. the Tractatuum Pars Prior (Freiburg im Br., Herder, 1930, pp. Ixxx, 
884). The editor is Vinc. Schweitzer. 


The first volume of a new documentary pablicatied for Germarr 
history, entitled Historisch-Politisches Archiv sur Deutschen Geschichte 
des r9. und 20. Jahrhunderts has been published by Quelle and Meyer. of 


va 
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Leipzig. The editor is Dr. Ludwig Dehio, and the volume includes 
Briefe Wilhelm Stahls aus der Paulskirche, Briefwechsel zwischen 
Graf Waldersee und Graf Yorck von Wartenburg, 1885-1894, and 
Erinnerungen des Reichsministers a. D. Dr. Schiffer “Um Bassermann 
und Bethmann”. As the contents of this volume indicate, the aim of 
the series is to supplement the greater official documentary collections 
with material of a more personal, yet equally valuable, character. It is 
issued under the auspices.of the Imperial Historical Commission and of 
the Historical Commission of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences. 


Guides to local German history in three widely separated fields are 
to be found in Reinhold Specht’s Bibliographie sur Geschichte von Anhalt 
(Magdeburg, Selbstverl, d. Hist. Komm., 1930, pp. xiv, 360), Kar! 
Schornbaum’s Archivinventare der Evang. Mtttelfrank. Pfarreien des 
Ehem. Konsistoriums Ansbach (Würzburg, Kabitzsch, 1929, pp. ix, 857), 
and Willy Klawitter’s Die Zettungen und Zeitschriften Schlesiens von 
den Anfängen bis zum Jahre 1870 bsw. bis zur Gegenwart (Breslau, 
Trewendt, 1930, pp. 251). 


On the basis of Meusel’s previous publication of source material, 
Gerhard Ramlow has reconstituted Ludwig von der Marwits und die 
Anfänge Konservaitver Politik und Staatsanschauung m Preussen (Ber- 
lin, Ebering, 1930, pp. 104). Marwitz, continuing the traditions of the 
Great Frederick, held Prussia, the nobility, and the army to be the funda- 
mental elements of any political reconstruction. As upholder of the 
aristocratic, agrarian point of view, he opposed Stein and Hardenberg 


' during the Napoleonic period. 


Bismarck’s method of dealing with South German particularism has 
been studied with greater care than his relations with the small states 
of Northern Germany. To clarify these relations is the aim of Karl 
Lange in Bismarck und die Norddeutschen -Kleinstaaten tm Jahre 1866 
(Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1930, pp. viii, 239, 12 M.). Considering the 
stress of that year Bismarck seems to have treated these states with great 
forbearance. Dr. Lange’s treatment is based upon an exhaustive exam- 
ination of all the documents in the archives. 


- Eugen Diesel, author of Germany and the Germans, translated by 
W. D. Robson-Scott (New York, Macmillan, 1931, pp. ix, 306, $2.00), 
explains in his preface that his father, the inventor of the famous engine, 
first taught him on their frequent journeys together to observe the 
characteristics of the communities he visited. This volume is an uncon- 
scious tribute to his father’s success as a teacher, for its characterizations 
of German life in town and country, from south to north, from the old 
order to the new, would be an excellent-introduction to the study of 
recent German history. Even the changing landscape is portrayed in 


_its three phases, the “ agricultural ”, “industrial”, and “holiday ”. 


Articles: Richard Lies, Die Wahl Wenzels gum Römischen Könige 
in ihrem Verhältnis sur Goldenen Bulle (Hist. Vierteljahr., Apr.) ; Hajo 
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‘Holborn, Protestantismus und Politische Ideengeschichte: Kritische 
Bemerkungen aus Anlass des Buches von Otto Westphal, “ Feinde Bis- 
marcks”; I., Der Fall Emil Ludwig als Ausgangspunkt einer Revision 
der Historik? IL, Die Fortuirkung der Lutherischen Ideen in der 
Deutschen Getstesgeschichte (Hist. Zeitsch. CXLIV. 1); Karl Buch- 
heim, Heinrich von Sybel und der Staatsgedanke, 1844 bis 1851 [pub-— 
lizistische Dokumente aus der Kölnischen Zeitung] (Hist. Vierteljahr., 
Apr. 1); Ludwig Dehio, Bismarck und die Heeresvorlagen der Kon- 
~flikissett (Hist. Zeitsch., CXLIV. 1). 


ITALY AND SPAIN 


. General reviews: Alessandro Luzio, Studi Cavourtani (Riv. Stor. 
tal., Jan.); Karl Hadank, Eine Sanunlung von Aufsätzen der Görres- 
Gesellschaft über Spanische Geschichte [1928] (Hist. Vierteljahr., XXV. 
4). l . 
With the eighty-nine biographies, contained in Dogi Biennali di 
Genova dal 1528 al 1669 (Genoa, Marchese, 1930, 2 vols., pp.`475, 495), 
P. Luigi M. Levati has completed his seven volumes, containing the lives 
of the 174 doges from Boccanegra to Brignole (1797). 


The career of a Milanese diplomat who was sent four times unsuc-’ 
cessfully to the Second French Republic, representing respectively the 
provisional government of Lombardy, the Mazzinian Junta in Switzer- 
land, the democratic Tuscan government, and the Roman Republic, is 
recounted by Menghini Mario’s Ludovico Frapolli e le sue Missioni 
Diplomatiche a Parigi, 1848-1849 [Studi e Documenti di Storia del . 
Risorgimento, vol. V.} (Florence, Lemonnier, 1930, pp. 162). 


Spain is preparing a great codperative national history of the mono- 
graphic type under-'the direction. of Menendez Pidal, president of the 
Royal Academy, It will comprise seventeen volumes of a thousand pages 
each, dealing with all sides of Spanish civilization, and will be published 
by Calpe in Madrid, 


In a discurso de recepción to the Seville Academy of Letters (Seville, 
tip. de M. Carmona, pp. 63) Don Cristóbal Bermúdez Plata, director-of 
the Archives of the Indies, gives from Spanish and other sources an 
account of the English attack on Cartagena in 1741. 


Under the title of Quelques Données sur !’Historiographie en Espagne 
de 1900 à 1930 du Point. de Vue de la Synthèse, Professor José Deleito y 
Pifiulea, of the University of Valencia, describes in the Revue de Synthèse 
Historique (Dec.) the efforts to give to Spanish historical studies a better 
equipment and a more effective organization. 


The Nuova Antologia for Feb. 16 contains four sketches of the late _ 
Tommasso Tittoni in various phases of his activity, as president of the’ 
senate, minister of foreign affairs. president of the Royal Academy and ` 
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editor of Nuova Antologia, together with a bibliography of articles pub- 
lished by him in that review from 1917 to 1930. 


Articles: André É. Sayous, Dans l’Italie, à VIntérieur des Terres: 
Sienne de 1221 à 1229 [commercial activity in comparison, with that of 
seacoast towns] (An. d’Hist. Ec. et Soc., Apr. 15)! Paolo Treves, Il 
Realitsmo Polstico di Francesco Guicciardini: Considerasioni Preliminari 
(N. Riv. Stor., Nov.); Paul’ Matter, Les Origines du Risorgimento: 
après 1815, Réaction et Révolution [1815-1821] (Rev. des Sci. Pol., 
Jan.); Niccolò Tommaseo, Delle Cospiragioni Italiane, L-concl. [1810- 
1831; an unpublished essay by the late historian] ' (N. Antol., Apr. 1, 16, 
May 1); Luigi Arezio, Ferdinando I. di Fronte alla Costitustone e at 
Duumviri del Quinquennio: Secondo Nuovi Documenti, I., II. [Naples, 
1815-1820] (tbid., Mar. 1, 16); Emmanuele Librino, DL’ Aitietia Politica 
di Garibaldi nel 1861, con un Fac-simile e Documenti Inediti (ibid., Feb. 
16). 

l NORTHERN EUROPE 


W. P. Sommerfeldts Norsk Tidsskrifttndex, 1928 (Oslo, Steen, 
1930), is an index of all the articles published in Norwegian periodicals 
in 1928. The editor has also included important articles dealing with 
Norwegian affairs which appeared in foreign publications. 


Island fra Sagatid til Nutid (Copenhagen, Gyldendal, 1930) is a 
summary of Icelandic history (political, intellectual, economic) in sixteen 
illuminating chapters by Finnur Jónsson, the well-known Icelandic philolo- 
gist at the University of Copenhagen. ' 


_ A History of the Vikings, by T. D. Kennedy (New York, Scribner’s, 
1930), is an attempt to tell the story of the Northern peoples from their 
emergence in the stone age to the close of the Viking period. Mr. 
Kennedy’s. work differs from that of Keary and others in that he deals 
with the operations of the Vikings in all their fields, east’ and west. 


In his translation of Egils Saga (Cambridge, University Press, 1930) 
E. R. Eddison has made accessible to English readers a rare classic and 
one of the most important historical documents dealing with the settle- 
ment of Iceland. | 


Oslo og Hamars Jordebok, 1574-1577, edited by Sigurd Kolsrud 
(Oslo, 1929), is a survey of the lands held by the dioceses of Oslo and 
Hamar toward the close of the sixteenth century. The manuscript pub- 
lished dates from about 1650. 


Ever since the Danish author, Paludan Moller, published his “critical 
observations’ of the so-called Kalmar Union of 1397, that act has been 
regarded as a hope on the part of Queen Margaret and very little more. 
This view has recently been restated in its most extreme form by Lauritz 
Weibull, of the University of Lund (Unionsmétet i Kalmar, Scandia, 
1930, 2, pp. 185-222). At the same time, a contrary view has been 
presented by Gottfried Carlsson, who believes that a serious attempt was 
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made at Kalmar to federate the Northen eee cealmarumioneH, 
Historisk Tidskrift, 1930, 4, pp. 405-481). 


. Among. the many books that were called forth by the preparations 
for the tercentenary of the activities of Gustavus Adolphus in Germany 
the following deserve-notice: Sir George MacCunn, Gustavus Adolphus, 
the Hurricane of Europe (London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1930, pp. ` 
319); Hermann Vortisch, Gustav Adolf, Christ und Heid (Potsdam, 
Stiftungsverlag, 1930, Pp. 195); Georg Wittrock, Gustav Adolf (Stutt- 

gart, Perthes, 1930, pp. 391), reviewed here in April. Sir George Mac- - 

Cunn deals with his subject from the viewpoint of a soldier. An article 
of more than ordinary interest is Johannes Paul's discussion of Gustaf 
Adolf in der Deutschen Geschichtsschreibung | Venger Vierteljahr- 
schrift, 1930, 3). 


Articles: Johan Vising, Voltaires Histoire de Charles XII. (Nordisk 
Tidskrift, 1930, 8); Bruno Lesch, Stedingk och Finland efter Skils- 
mässan [Stedingk and Finland after the separation] (Historisk Tidskrift ° 
for Finland, 1930, 2); Hjalmar' Holmquist, Svenska Kyrkan under Erik 
XIV. [the Swedish church in the reign of Erik XIV.] (Scandia, 1930, . 
2); Kjell Kumlien, Karl Knutsson och Sveriges Untonsparts, 1439 (His- 
torisk Tidskrift, 1930, 4); Anna Pedersdaiters Dom [sentence passed on 
Anna Pedersdatter for witchcraft, 1590] (Bergens Historiske Forening, 


Skrifter, 1930). L. M. L. 
UNTTED STATES 


GENERAL 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Li- 


__ brary of Congress the following may be mentioned: letters (11) of Cap- 


tain Lawrence Butler from Westmoreland County, Va., 1784-1793; 
journal of Susan Lear, Philadelphia to New England, 1788; papers (15) 
‘of Major P. C. L’Enfant, 1791-1805; letter-books of John Selman, 
Marblehead, Mass., 1791-1797, and of William Orne of Salem, 1798- 
1801; log of Lt. T. J. Harris on the U. S. barque Peacock, 1824-1827; 
diaries (typewritten copy, 115 fascicles) of Chief Justice Charles Mason, 
of Iowa, 1829-1882; Gustav Dresel, “Erlebnisse in Nordamerika tnd 
Texas”, 1837~1841; journal of Greenwood Plantation, S. C., 1858-1864; 
papers (several thousand) of Bishop Matthew Simpson; papers (several 
hundred) of W. D. Foulke concerning the Civil Service Reform move- 
ment; also, photostats of Washington letters, photostats from the various 
heirs making a nearly complete- reproduction of the papers of Secretary’ 
James McHenry, and many thousands of photo-copies of materials for | 
American aay in archives and libraries of Europe, Mexico, and 
Canada. 


The task of rewriting American history, if not in the mood of self- 
contempt, at least with the determination to confess all the sins of our 
forbears, goes bravely forward, and our European friends read the books 
gladly. The title of Arthur Train’s volume, Puritan's Progress (New 
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York, Scribner’s, 1931, pp. 477, $3.50), hints that the Tercentenar: 
Puritan is again to be unveiled. This is, however, not precisely th 
case. In the first place, the author attaches his story to his genealogica 
tree, with the name of Samuel Train, his great-great-grand father, writte 
‘across the trunk. Samuel Train, we are told, lived in Weston, an 
“seems to have been a sort of hardy perennial, for he was in tur: 
surveyor, fenceviewer, ‘wardin’, constable, and selectman”, This sen 
tence indicates that the tale is told with good humor, and that the reade 
will often be moved to laughter. Mr. Train himself acknowledges tha 
all the Blue Laws of New England do not prove that the Puritans “gc 
no fun out of life or never smiled”. He writes also with genuine feelin: 
of his grandfather who was pastor of a Baptist church in Framinghar 
for many years. It is not the Puritans, but certain dwellers in New Yor 
during the “ Dreadful Era”, that get the roughest treatment. The stor 
ends with the contemporary scene. 


A series of essays contributed by Dr. Charles F. Thwing to th 
Hibbert Journal from 1911 to 1930 have been brought together unde 
the title of American Society (New York, Macmillan, 1931, pp. ix; 27) 
$2.25). Several were first printed during the World War and serve 
to interpret to readers in England the point of view of enlightened an 
sympathetic Americans. Others analyze the characteristics of society i 
the last decade. Their tone is optimistic, although they frankly poir 
out certain evils in the existing situation. The tenth essay applies 
dozen tests to American life, and finds the result encouraging except i 
the case of the attitude toward the family and toward religion. 


A sixth edition of Dr. Charles A. Beard’s American Government an 
Politics (New York, Macmillan, 1931, pp. xii, 831, $3.75) has enable 
the author to make extensive revisions, emphasizing the “ functions c 
government as distinguished from the forms” and utilizing the poin 
of view embodied in The American Leviathan of which a notice appeai 
on page 845 of this journal. 


Professor William Bennett Munro has rewritten his volume on 7/ 
Government of the United States, National, State, and Local (New Yor. 
Macmillan, 1931, pp. ix, 795, $3.75), the first and second editions ¢ 
which appeared in r919 and 1925. A new edition of his The Gover 
ments of Europe (New York, Macmillan, 1931, pp. xi, 841, $4.00) hi 
also appeared. l 


The Council on Foreign Relations has published a Directory of Ame 
ican Agencies concerned with the Study of International Affairs (Ne 
York, 1931, pp. xiii, 138, $1.75). It has been compiled by Ruth Savor 
the librarian of the Council, and an introduction has been contribute 
bv Isaiah Bowman. 


The Story of our National Ballads, by C. A. Browne (New Yor 
Crowell, 1931, pp. xii, 315, $2.50), originally published in 1919, h: 
been reissued in a revised and enlarged edition. 
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The Journal of the American Irish Historical Society, 1930-1931, | 
prints a further list of passengers, chiefly from Ireland, who arrived in 
American ports from September, 1815, to August, 1816. The list is 
taken from The Shamrock or Irish Chronicle. Charles M. Early pre- 
pared this as well as the previots list. One of the interesting biographical 
sketches in the same number deals with Cornelius Harnett, North Caro- 
lina patriot. Mr. John G. Coyle is the author. 


In no. 32 of the Publications of the American Jewish Historical 
Society Rabbi Herbert I. Bloom gives an account of what Dutch archives 
contain for American. Jewish history; Dr. Max J. Kohler, of Isaac 
Harby, 1788-1828, early leader in Reformed, Judaism; and Ruth L. 
Benjamin, of Marcus Otterbourg, United States consul in Mexico, 1861- 
1867, minister in 1867—a contribution to the history of the Maximilian 
episode. - : 


Rabbi Lee J. Levinger has done.pioneer work in his History of the 
Jews in the United States (Cincinnati, Department of Synagogue and 
School Extension of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
1030, pp. 543; $2.00). It is the first textbook on the subject to appear. 
Although intended primarily fòr high school students it offers to all a 
convenient source of information about the American rôle of the Jews. 
Part III., with the title of American Jews in the Twentieth Century, 
deals with contemporary situations and problems. 


A characteristic letter of Franklin to the Marquis de Chastellux upon 
the return of Chastellux to France is printed by L. de Contenson in the 
Revue d’Hisiotre Diplomatique for January apropos of an anniversary 
.of the Society of the Cincinnati. The letter was found in the archives 
of the Chateau de Chastellux. ) 


How Lincoln and the Lincoln household looked to a girl still in her 
teens, the elder sister of. two playmates of Tad and Willy Lincoln, is 
told in the recollections of Julia Taft Bayne under the title of Tad Lin- 
colw’s Father (Boston, Little, Brown, 1931, pp. xii, 206, $2.00). The 
foreword to these pleasing pages is by the late William E. Barton. 


Master of Manhattan: the.Life of Richard Croker, by Lothrop Stod- 
dard (New York, Langmans, Green, 1931, pp. vii, 279, $3.50), is a 
presentation of American municipal misgovernment, dramatized with 
situations and incidents drawn from the career of a famous political 
' boss. How sensitive the author is to dramatic, effects is shqwn by pa i 
fact that an account of Croker’s triumph at the “ Tammany Derby” 
1907. follows with no interlude the recard of his forced withdrawal oe 
active connection with New York politics. Not only this but every part 
of the story is well told. It is significant that the book appears when 
Tammany i is again spread over the front pages of the newspapers. The 
impression which the narrative’ leaves is one of astonishment, disgust, 
and humiliation. 
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The Kamia of Imperial Valley, by E. W. Gifford, has been published 
by the Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution 
as its Bulletin 97. 


The Public Library of the District of Columbia has issued as Refer- 
ence List no. 26, The World War [1914-1918] and tts Aftermath, com- 
piled by Iva I. Swift, reader’s adviser in history (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, pp. 29). Each work is. appraised judiciously, ‘in- 
cluding occasional comments of reviewers. No. 25 in the same series 
is Books on the Constitution of the United States. 


Among the Eskimos of Wales, Alaska, 1890-1893, by Harrison Rob- 
ertson Thornton, edited and annotated by Neda A. Thornton and William 
M. Thornton, jr. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1931, pp. xxxviii, 
235, $4.00), is a record of the observations of a highly trained teacher, 
of Virginia stock, sent out by the American Missionary Association. 
It deals with every phase of Eskimo life. The writer fell a victim to 
Eskimo desperadoes maddened by whisky. The volume is prefaced with 
‘hiographical sketches of the author. There are many illustrations. 


NEW ENGLAND 


The opening article in the New England Quarterly for April is a 
paper on Legalism versus Revolutionary Doctrine in New England, read 
by Professor Richard B. Morris at the Boston meeting of the American 
= Historical Associatign. The same number contains another of Mr. 
Curtis Nettels’s essays on the economic and financial life of the colonies. 
Its title is The Menace of Colonial Manufacturing, 1690—1720. 


The “first serial” for vol. LXIII. of the Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society (meetings from Oct., 1929, to Mar., 1930) 
has a paper on the English Ancestry of George Washington, by Pro- 
fessor Hart, one by Professor. McIlwain’on the Transfer of the Massa- 
chusetts Charter to New England and its Significance in American 
Constitutional History, one by F. W. Grinnell on John Winthrop and 
the Constitutional Thinking of John Adams, and one by Colonel C. E. 
Banks on Religious Persectition as a Factor in Emigration to New: Eng- 
land, 1630-1640, declaring against its actuality in fact or as motive—to 
which Professor Morison replies. In addition to some thirty quite 
miscellaneous documents, the publication presents ten interesting pieces. 
' relating to the Masterson family of Plymouth and Leyden, which Colonel 
Banks found in the archives of the latter city. The second serial, April- 
June, 1930, has papers on Rev. George Phillips, early minister of Water- 
town, by Rev. H. W. Foote, on the late Moorfield Storey, by John T: 
Morse, jr., and on Governor Thomas Pownall, by W. O. Sawtelle; but 
the main portion (pp. 311) is a full collection, from the Washington, 
Gates, and other papers, of the letters of that busy historian, the Rev. 
William Gordon. 
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The April number of the Essex Institute Historical Collections in- 
© cludes, besides continuations, an article by General William A. Pew 
entitled the Spirit of Puritanism. 


In the Worcester Historical Society Publications, new series, vol. I., 
no. 4, appear excerpts from the letters of Mrs. Penelope S. Canfield, 
which are, as the title of the article indicates, Recollections of Worcester 
One Hundred Years Ago. The same number includes an article on 
Worcester County: its ped with Discussion of Attempts to divide 
it, by Z. W.. Coombs. 


The Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society for March con- 
tains the address delivered on January 20 before the society and the 
general assembly of Vermont, by Henry Steele Wardner, on the Haldi- 
mand Negotiations. The address is a frank discussion of those negotia- 
tions on the basis of documentary evidence, with no squeamish encores 
for interpretations of. the traditional type. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The New York State Historical Association is planning a history of 
New York in five volumes, with the same general character and scope 
as the Commonwealth History of Massachusetis, the final volume of 
which is reviewed in this journal on page 842., The editor is to be Dr. 
Alexander C. Flick, state historian. On the Advisory Board are: Pro- 
fessor Dixon Ryan Fox, Columbia University; Mr. Victor H. Paltsits, 
New York Public Library; Mr. Alexander J. Wall, New York Historical 
Society; Mr. A. J. F. van Laer, state archivist; and Mr. Peter Nelson, 
Division of Archives and History. It is expected that the volumes will 
be published early in 1932. 


In the April number of the New York Historical Society Quarterly 
Bulletin appéars an article by the late Rufus A. Grider, edited and anno- 
tated by A. J. Wall, on Powder Horns: their History and Use. The 
article is accompanied by numerous illustrations of elaborately carved 
horns. l 


.Among the contents of the April number of the New York Genealogi- 
cal and Biographtcal Record are an article on the Edwards Family of 
Connecticut, by Charles E. Banks; the Earliest Indices of New Bruns- 
wick (Canada) Wills and Letters of Administration, contributed by 
Adolph L. Voge; and Ulster County, New York, Tax Lists’ (early. 
eighteenth century), with editorial comments by John R. Totten. 


An essay on Myles Cooper, second president of King’s College, bv 


Clarence Hayden Vance, which appeared in the September number of | 


the Columbia University Quarterly, has now been issued separately. 


In the Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, vol. XXIV., 
a contribution of special interest is the Check-list of New Jersey Imprints 
to the End of the Revolution, compiled by Constance H. Humphrey. 
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The list adds ninety items to the 210 given in Nelson’s Check-list, 
printed about thirty years ago. The entries also are more complete. 
The list is furnished with an introduction giving a history of printing in 
New Jersey and mentioning the libraries which possess collections of 
the imprints. . 


The principal articles, other than continuations, in the Proceedings 
of the New Jersey Historical Society (April) are: Shipley, the Country 
Seat of a Jersey Loyalist (James Parker), by Charles W. Parker; Some 
. Personal Characteristics of the Lenape Indians, by Charles A. Phil- 
hower; and Values of the Tercentenary Celebration in Jersey City, by 
Rev. Harry W. Noble. While the celebration, Dr. Noble maintains, was 
a “real historical observance ”, its spiritual voices, as exemplified in the 
Dutch tradition, the Paulus Hook tradition, and the “ Under-Ground 
Railroad” tradition, were deeper and more compelling. 


With the Proceedings of the annual meeting of the Swedish Colonial 
Society which took place on April 11, 1929, are published the constitution 
and by-laws of the society. The address by His Excellency, Wollmar 
Filip Boström, minister of Sweden to the United States, is included. 


In the April number of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography appears an informing paper by Dr. W. F. Dunaway, of Penn- 
sylvania State College, entitled Pennsylvania as an Early Distributing 
Center of Population. Dr. Dunaway traces more particularly the migra- 
tion of Pennsylvania Germans and Scotch Irish to regions farther south, 
to Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas, but in goodly measure also to 
Kentucky, and somewhat also to Tennessee, Georgia, Ohio, and other 
states south and southwest. Some Quaker migrations are also noted. 
The Magasine contains an account book of Benjamin Franklin kept by 
him during his first mission to England as provincial agent, 1757—1762, 
with introduction and notes by George S. Eddy. 


At the one hundredth anniversary of Lafayette College, on May 20, 
1932, there is to be a conference on Franco-American civilization, at 
which several well-known French scholars will deliver addresses. 


The Proceedings and Collections, vol. XXI., of the Wyoming His- 
torical and Geological Society, edited by Frances Dorrance (Wilkes- 
Barré, the Society, 1930, pp. Ixxxii, 297), contains, besides reports, the 
revised by-laws, ete., several-addresses, among others, Early American 
Snobs, by Dixon Ryan Fox, the Student at Paris in the Thirteenth 
Century, by André A. Beaumont, jr., and Market Street Bridges at 
Wilkes-Barré, by Constance Reynolds. The most considerable section 
is given to a reprint of Essays from the Desk of Poor Robert the Scribe, 
who was Charles Miner, editor of the Gleaner and Luserne Advertiser. 
These essays belong to the years 1810-1813 and are now rare in col- 
lected form. Dr. J. P. Boyd has written a foreword, 


Professor Alfred P. James contributes to the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine a. biographical account of General James Scott 
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Negley ATAS Edward P. Anderson’s study of the Intellectual 
Lite of Pittsburgh, 1786-1836, is continued. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


In the South Atlantic Quarterly for April is a suggestive sketch and 
interpretation of Hinton Rowan Helper under the title of The Hated 
Helper, by William Polk. Calvin B. Hoover, the author of The Eco- 
nomic Life of Soviet Russia, contributes an article on Religion in Russia. 


The principal article in the March number of the Maryland Histori- . 
cal Magazine is a study, by Paul R. Kelbaugh, of the Tobacco Trade in 
Maryland, 1700-1725. The author points out that the’ period surveyed 
in this essay was one of “leanness and poverty”. He seeks to discover 
the causes of this condition and also to show the intimate relation between 
the tobacco business in Maryland and that in Virginia. 


The initial article in the April number of the Virginia Magasine of 
History and Biography concerns the Yorktown Sesquicentennial, prin- 
cipally a résumé of the events culminating in the surrender of Corn- 
wallis. Edith E. B. Thomson contributes to this number a bidgraphical 
account of William Allason, a Scottish Merchant in-Falmouth in the 
` Eighteenth Century, and Herbert Thatcher writes concerning Dr. John 
Mitchell, F.R.S., of Virginia (c. 1690-1768), chiefly to establish out- 
standing facts in his career. 


The principal article in the April number of the William and Mary 
College Quarterly Historical Magazine is by Colonel John W. Wright, . 
"U. S. A., and is entitled Some Notes on the Continental Army. Colonel 
Wright names the military books used by officers of the Continental 
Army, gives an account of arms, equipment, and military supplies, of 
organization, order of battle, method of march, etc. A second install- 
ment of the notes will follow in the next issue of the Quarterly. In this 
number are also some letters of William H. Garland and Samuel M. 
Garland, students at William and Mary College, 1823-1824. 


Among the contents of the April number of Tylers Quarterly His- 
torical and Genealogical Magazine are a discussion, by Paul S. Whit- 
comb, of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, and John Tyler’s letter to 
Webster, April 17, 1850, which has only recently come to light. 


Dr. C. C. Crittenden contributes to the April number of the North 
Carolina Historical Review a study of Inland Navigation in North Caro- 
lina, 1763-1789. In colonial times inland waterways played a vital part 
in the life of North Carolina, but had declined in relative importance 
at the time of the Revolution because of the drift of population into the 
interior. Efforts after the Revolution to improve the rivers achieved 
but, little, and even the great movement for internal improvements after 
1815 was not a marked success. In a discussion of Iredell’s Dissent in 
Chisholm. v. Georgia: its Political Significance, Mr. Jeff B. Fordham 
takes issue with a prevailing idea that Iredell’s dissenting opinion became 


a 
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the foundation of the later doctrine of state sovereignty and state rights 
Dr. R. H. Woody relates the history of the South Carolina Election o 
1870, and Miss Adelaide L. Fries contributes, with editorial notes, th 
Journal of Charles A. Van Vleck of a journey from Salem, North Caro 
lina, to Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in October, 1826. 


The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, continuin; 
the series of letters from John Stewart to William Dunlop, prints in th 
April number a letter of June 23, 1690 (pp. 24), giving a detaile 
account of all manner of affairs in the colony. The letters of Pete 
Manigault, chiefly to his parents and written from London, 1752-173: 
are also continued. Inscriptions from St. Helena Churchyard, Beaufort 
South Carolina, are contributed by Marie H. Heyward and Alice R. H 
Smith. 


The Georgia Historical Quarterly has in the March number an articl 
by Amanda Johnson, of the Georgia State College for Women, entitle 
A State in the Making: Georgia, 1783-1798. Professor E. Merto: 
Coulter’s paper on Sherman and the South is reprinted from the Januar 
number of the North Carolina Historical Review. A journal kept b 
John William Devereux, of Milledgeville, of one of his trips to Nev 
York (June 23 to November 18, 1799), is edited by O. Douglas Week: 
of the University of Texas. 


The December Biletin of the Institut Francais of Washington pub 
lished an interesting French memoir on the prospects of Louisiana. It 
probable date is 1718. It came into the possession of the Denver Publi 
Library in 1893. Professor Eugene C. Barker, of the University o 
Texas, and Professor Erwin F. Meyer, of the University of .Coloradc 
have prepared it for publication.. The memoir takes a very optimisti 
view of the possibilities of the new colony. 


The contents of the April number of the Louisiana Historical Ouar 
terly are chiefly documentary. Two documents from the French archive: 
translated by A. G. Sanders, with an introduction by Henry P. Dar 
relate to the first cargo of African slaves for Louisiana (1718). A brie 
account of Lafayette’s visit to Baton Rouge in 1825 is given in a trans 
lation by R. W. Colomb from Levasseur’s Lafayette en Amérique en 182 
et 1825 (Paris, 1829). Under the ‘supervision of the same translatc 
comes Dufour’s Local Sketches (the Esqutsses Locales of Cyprien Dt 
four, New Orleans, 1847), which will appear in installments. An e 
tended article of especial interest is upon Some Activities of Unite 
States Citizens in the South American Wars of Independence, 1808-182. 
‘by A. Curtis Wilgus, of the George Washington University. Mr. Henr 
P. Dart contributes to the department of the “ Editor’s Chair” a shot 
study of the Revolution of 1876 in Louisiana. i 


The April number of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly include 
a paper on the Early Days of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Texa: 
by DuBose Murphy; an account, by R. L. Biesele, of the First Germa 
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‘Settlement in Texas; and the concluding installment of Lois F. Blount’s 
' Brief Study of Thomas J. Rusk. 


WESTERN STATES 


The renby fourth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley. His- 
torical Association was held in. historic Lexington, the capital of the ` 
Blue Grass Empire, from April 30 to May 2. One of the hospitalities 
of the occasion was an historical pilgrimage to Shakertown and Harrods- 
burg. At Harrodsburg the members of the association visited the 
replica of Old Fort Harrod and were entertained by the Harrodsburg 
Historical Society and the State Park Commission. At the annual dinner 
of the association, given by the University of Kentucky, Willard Rouse 
Jillson, ‘state geologist, spoke on Early Kentucky Literature, and. each 
‘diner was delighted to find at his plate a beautifully printed booklet with 
reprints and extracts of the early literary productions of Kentucky.” 
Later in the evening came the presidential address by Dr. Louise Phelps 
Kellogg upon France and the Mississippi Valley: a Résumé. ‘This is pub- 
lished in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for June. After the 
address President and Mrs. McVey received the members at their home. - 
At the annual business meeting Professor Beverley W. Bond, jr., of the 
University of Cincinnati, was chosen president: 

It was consistent with the purposes of the organization that the 
central themes of discussion were drawn from the history of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, but this was interpreted in a large spirit. At the first 
session papers were read by R. S. Cotterill, of Florida State College 
for Women, on Indian Trade in the South; by G. R. Poage, of the Texas 
State College for Women, on Henry Clay and the Taylor Régime; and 
by Elmer Ellis, of the University of Missouri, on the Silver Republicans 
in the Election of 1896. The next session was devoted chiefly to the 
Southwest, with papers by Lawrence Kinnaird, of the University of 
California, on the Anglo-American Penetration into Spanish Louisiana; 
by C. J. Ritchey, of Macalester College, on Personal Compromises on the 
Missouri Border during the Civil. War, based on letters written to Mr. 
Ritchey’s ancestors; and by James D. Malin, of the University of Kansas, 
on Colonel Harvey and his “Forty Thieves”. Upon another occasion 
R. C. Ballard Thruston, of the Filson Club, discussed Filson’s Map of 
Kentucky, 1784, and Charles M. Knapp, of the University of Kentucky, 
spoke on the Maysville Road. There were also reports by Solon J. 
Buck on the work of the Joint Committee of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council on Materials 
for Research, by A. C. Krey for the Commission on Social Studies in 
the Schools, and an address by Albert Bushnell Hart on the plans of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission. There were discussions 
of the problems of the teacher. The closing session was a joint luncheon 
of the association and the Kentucky Academy of Social Sciences, with 
the collection of materials on Kentucky history as the subject. 

Perhaps the meeting which attracted most interest was a general 
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- discussion on the theme, A Generation of the Frontier Hypothesis. The 
leader, Frederic L. Paxson, of the University of Wisconsin, declared 
that this formula, the “ Frontier Hypothesis”, presents the most attrac- 
tive single explanation of the trend and result of American history. In 
the thirty-eight years that have elapsed since Frederick J. Turner read 
his paper on the Signifcance of the Frontier in American History, 
nearly all American history has been rewritten. Not a single important 
challenge has been made as to the correctness of that view. John D. 
Hicks, of the University of Nebraska, said that the Turner hypothesis, 
coming when it did, may be viewed as a part of a wider movement of 
Western protest, which attained full growth with the appearance of the 
Populist party. Solon J. Buck, speaking on the Frontier Hypothesis, 
stated that it appeared at a most significant moment—during the period 
following the Civil War and Reconstruction. The times demanded a 
new approach to the interpretation of American history, and the Turner 
thesis met this demand. One of the delightful features of this session 
was the dispatch of a telegram to Frederick J. Turner, at his home in 
San Marino, California, congratulating him for having suggested this 
“ Frontier ” thesis, and expressing the hope that he may be given many 
more years of fruitful labor. In his reply, Professor Turner expressed 
his deep appreciation, and declared that he was “expecting the Associa- 
tion to till the rich field of American expansion, of which the frontier 
line was the symbol ”. J. W. O. 


The opening article in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for 
June is the presidential address of Dr. Louise P. Kellogg. The other 
articles are: John Mclean, Postmaster-General, by Francis P. Weisen- 
burger, and The Origin of a National Reclamation Policy, by John T. 
Ganoe. There is also a sketch of Edward Channing and his work, bv 
Ralph R. Fahrney. 


In the April number of Mid-America appear articles by Henry S. 
Spalding, on Pottinger’s Creek Settlement, Kentucky, 1785; by Patrick 
W. Browne, on some phases of the career of Father Edmund Burke; 
and by Gilbert J. Garraghan, on Old Vincennes: a Chapter in the Ec- 
clesiastical History of the West. 


The Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society prints in the 
January and April numbers the History of the Rise and Progress of 
the First Settlement on Salt River and the Establishment of the New 
Providence Church, drawn from the Robert B. McAfee manuscripts 
recently acquired by the society. The History of the Kentucky Con- 
stitution and Constitutional Conventions, by George L. Willis, sr., was 
concluded in the January number. The Fayette County Circuit Court 
records, contributed by Charles R. Staples, are continued. 


The Filson Club History Quarterly prints in the April number: the 
record of John D. Shane’s interview with Benjamin Allen of Clark 
County, Kentucky, about 1850, one of the many Shane manuscripts in 
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the Draper Collection. It was prepared for publication by Lucien 
Beckner. In the same issue is a list of materials (manuscript and 
printed) on Kentucky history in the Library of the Historical Founda- 
tion of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches of Montreat, North © 
Carolina, prepared by S. M. Tenney, curator. 


Nashville as seen by Travellers, in the Tennessee Historical Sita: 
gine for April, is made up of selections by Mr. S. C. Williams from the 
writings of visitors, beginning with François Michaux, and including 
. Aaron Burr. Two other articles are: The Senatorial Career of William 
G. Brownlow, by Professor James W. Patton, and Johnson’s Plan of 
Restoration in relation to that of Lincoln, by Miss Rena M. Andrews. 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the Historical Society of Northwestern 
Ohio contains two articles by Harvey W. Compton, one on Ohio during 
the Ice Age, and the other on the Ohio Mound Builders. 


The address given by Professor Evarts Boutell Greene at the Twelfth j 
Indiana History Conference, held in Indianapolis on December 12, 1930, 
-has been issued as no. 2, vol. X., Indiana Historical Society Publications. , 
The subject was Our Pioneer Historical Societies and it was in com- ` 
memoration of the centennial of the Indiana Historical Society. 


_ J. Harley Nichols contributes to the March number of the Indiana 
Magazine of History an appreciative sketch of the late Frank McKinney 
(“Kin”) Hubbard, widely known as “ Abe Martin”; Linneus N. Hines 
relates the history of the Indiana State Board of Education; Mrs. Rose 
Schultheis gives an account of William Henry Harrison’s' Councils with 
Tecumseh ; while Professor James A. Woodburn, under the title Indiana 
and her History, discusses state loyalty in Indiana as compared with 
that in some of the original colonies and calls attention to the achieve- 
ments of the state and her people, 


= The Mennonite Historical Society of Goshen College, Goshen, In- 
diana, has acquired from the estate of the late Bishop John F, Funk 
the extensive correspondence and records of the Mennonite Publishing 
Company, as well ase the private correspondence and manuscripts left 
by Bishop Funk. 

Vol. XXI. of the Collecitons of the Illinois State Historical Library 
(vol. II. of the Law series) is entitled The Laws of Indiana. Territory, 
1801-1809, edited by Francis S. Philbrick, formerly professor of law, 
University of Illinois (Springfield, published by the Trustees, 1930, pp. 
celxxxii, 734). Professor Philbrick has supplied an introduction dealing 
broadly with the organization of the administration, courts, procedure, 
and application of laws. There is a special index to the laws as well as 
a general index. 

The Illinois State Historical Library and Society has issued a General 
Index to Collections, Journals, Publications, r899-1928, compiled by 
Juliet G. Sager, assistant librarian (pp. 95), and a supplementary Index 
of the Journal, vol. XXII., nos. 1-4, April, r929-January, 1930 (pp. 61). 
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The Centennial History of Decatur and Macon County (Illinois), 
by Mabel E. Richmond (Decatur, Decatur Review and the Centennial 
Association, 1930, pp. 470), is based not only on Macon County records 
_but upon the recollections of early settlers set down many years ago by 
the staff of the Review. Three chapters give Lincoln’s connection 
with the county, for his father moved there in 1830. The volume has 
many illustrations. 


> Among the contents of the Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, October number, are an article on Newspapers and Periodicals in 
the Lincoln Country, 1831-1832, by Frank J.-Heinl; an address, by 
Cornelius J. Doyle, at the dedication ceremonies of the monument 
erected by Illinois to Stephen A. Douglas, at Winchester, Illinois, July 
5, 1930; an account, by Philip D. Jordan, of the Life and Works of 
James Gardiner Edwards (1802-1851), publisher and editor, parneuarly 
associated with the Burlington (Iowa) Hawk-Eye. 


The State Historical Society of Missouri has begun the publication 
of the Debates of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875 with 
vol. I. (Columbia, Mo., 1930, pp. 576). There are to be twelve volumes 
for the debates of the seventy-four days of the session, and this volume 
covers twelve of those days, dealing chiefly with organization. Parts 
of three days were given to the question of the appointment of chaplains, 
because this seemed to touch the problem of religious freedom. The 
editors are Dr. Isidor Loeb and Mr. Floyd C. Shoemaker. In the preface 
they have explained their system of editing, which seems excellent. It 
will be recalled that the same editors brought out in 1920, in two volumes, 
the Journal: Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875. 


The April number of the Missouri Historical Review contains a 
History of the Missouri County Court, by William L. Bradshaw; an 
article on Ghost Towns and Centenarian Communities of Central Mis- 
souri, by Walter Ridgway; part II. of the early life of Joseph Pulitzer, 
by George S. Johns; and other continuations. 


The spring number of Michigan History Magastne is almost wholly 
taken up with a record of Historical Markers and Memorials in Michi- 
gan, compiled by Percy H. Andrus. The article is accompanied by 
numerous illustrations. 


The Detroit Biography, by M. M. Quaife, in the March number of 
the Burton Historical Collection Leafict, is of William Dummer Powell, 
Detroit’s first local judge. The item in the May number is an account 
by Mr. Quaife of John Askin, apropos of the publication by the Detroit 
-Public Library of The John Askin Papers, vol. II. (1796-1820). A 
supplement to the May number contains a sketch of Francis Parkman, 
by Louise Rau. 

The Annals of Iowa publishes in the April number, in facsimile. 


twelve of Lincoln’s letters, of which the earliest is dated 1843, the latest, 
1864. David C. Mott continues his account of Abandoned Towns, 
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Villages, and Post Offices of Iowa and contributes a record of the 
twenty-second biennial session of the Pioneer Lawmakers Association 
of Iowa, held at Des Moines, February 18. 


The April number of the lowa Journal of History and Politics con-. 
tains a study, by A. P. Nasatir, of the Anglo-Spanish Frontier on the 
Upper Mississippi, 1786-1796, and an account: of Pioneer Life in Jones 
_ County, by O. J. Felton, of Cedar Rapids. 


In the March number of the Wisconsin Magasine of History, Hemna 
J. Deutsch discourses upon Yankee-Teuton Rivalry in Wisconsin Politics 
of the Seventies.’ In an article entitled Up and Down the Chippewa 
River, R. K. Boyd writes of water craft, logging, etc., and Dr. Joseph 
Schafer comments upon Washburniana and introduces us to the notable 
group of Washbirn brothers. 


The principal Article in the March number of Minnesota History is 
the Persistence of Populism, by John D. Hicks. There is also a reprint 
of the part of the Diary of C. N. Brainerd (New York, 1868) which 
pertains to Minnesota. 


The Nebraska History uoni for April-June (1930, “ printed 
March, 1931”) contains an article on Charles H. Van Wyck, Soldier 
and Statesman, by Marie U. Harmer and James L. Sellers, with an intro- 
duction by Addison E. Sheldon; an account of the Founding of Fort 
Hartsuff, by Cora P. Mullin; and some Recollections of a Fort Hartsuff 
Pioneer, by Ora A. Clement. Other articles on the history of the fort 
are to appear in later issues. 


The March number of the Colorado Magazine contains a paper by 
LeRoy R. Hafen on the Counties of Colorado: a History of their Crea- 
tion and the Origin of their Names. In the May number is a History 
of Fort Lewis, Colorado, by Mary C. Ayres, and an. account of the 
Second Colorado Cavalry in the Civil War, by Blanche V. Adams. 


The Culver-Stockion Quarterly devotes the entire January number 
(pp. 38) to a. study by Harold E. Briggs regarding the Development 
of Agriculture in Territorial Dakota. Although gardens and small fields 
around trading posts were cultivated in fur trading days, farming in 
the territory began about 1860, and the author traces its history through 
thirty years of development to gigantic proportions, in which grass- 
hoppers, agricultural Pesce labor, railroads, and politics play their 
several parts. ` 

The principal article in the April elas the North Dakota His- . 
torical Quarterly is an account of Catholic Missions and Missionaries — 
among the Indians of Dakota (about 1818 to 1874). 


Dr. Doane Robinson’s History of South Dakota, published in. 1903, 
has been rewritten and brought down to date, forming vol. I. of The 
History of South Dakota (Chicago, American Historical Society, 1930, 
3 vols.). The other two volumes include biographical sketches of South 
Dakotans. 
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The April number of the New Mexico Historical Review contains 
Padre Luis Velarde’s Relación of Pimeria Alta, 1716, in English trans- 
lation, edited by Dr. Rufus K. Wyllys; also, the record of a campaign 
against the Moqui Pueblos under Governor Phelix Martinez in 1716. 
The latter is an annotated translation by the late Colonel Ralph E. 
Twitchell, which has been edited for the Review by Lansing B. Bloom. 


In the March number of the Chronicles of Oklahoma, Loren H. Brown , 
writes on the Dawes Commission, created in 1893; Joseph B. Thoburn, 
on Ancient Irrigation Ditches on the Plains; Muriel H. Wright, on 
Historic Spots in the Vicinity of Tuskahoma; and Mrs. Andrew R. 
Hickam contributes a brief history of the state flag of Oklahoma. 


Among the articles in the March number of the Oregon Historical 
Quarterly are: Sir James Douglas’s Diary of his expeditions, 1840-1841, 
with introduction and notes by Herman A. Leader ‘(to be continued) ; 
British Values in Oregon, 1847, by T. C. Elliott; part I. of a history of 
Ashland Normal School, 1869-1930, by William P. Tucker; and Early 
Education in Oregon, by J. F. Santee. 


The California State Historical Association has published The Humi- 
bolt Bay Region, 1850-1875: a Study in the American Colonisation of 
California, by Owen C. Coy, professor of California history in the Uni- 
versity of Southern California (Los Angeles, 1929, pp. xii, 346). The 
region which Professor Coy describes differs from many other sections 
of California in that it had not been occupied by the Spanish. The 
beginnings of settlement go back only to the gold rush, when Humbolt 
Bay would serve as a natural outlet for the northern mines. Professor 
Coy’s work is based not only on printed material but on the local archives 
preserved at Eureka. 


The Washington Historical Quarterly prints in the April issue a 
paper by the late Major W. V. Rineheart, entitled War in the Great 
Northwest, principally reminiscences of the Civil War. An article by 
Lionel H. Laing, entitled A Family-Company-Compact, deals with the 
relationship between the Hudson’s Bay Company and the early admin- 
istration of Vancouver Island. A description of an Old Unknown Map 
of America, the first to show the future Bering Strait (attributed to 
Gastaldi, 1763 or 1764), is by Henri Vignaud, translated by Edward W. 
Allen. : i 


In the thirty-ninth Annual Report of the Hawaiian Historical Society, 
for the year 1930, Harold W. Bradley, of Stanford University, presents 
a paper on Thomas ap Catesby Jones and the Hawaiian Islands, 1826- 
1827; Professor Ralph S. Kuykendall, of the University of Hawaii, dis- 
cusses American Interests and American Influence in Hawaii in 1842: 
and John F. G. Stokes explains the Origin and Condemnation of Captain 
Cook in Hawaii: a Study in Cause and Effect. Mr. Stokes traces the 
rise of the condemnatory sentiment toward Captain Cook and places the 
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responsibility upon the curiously distorted and false history put forth 
by the Rev. Sheldon Dibble in 1838. 


Occasional Papers, no. 12, of the University of Hawaii, is a study of 


‘the Constitution of the Hawaiian Republic, by Thomas Marshall Spauld- . 


ing. 
CANADA. 


The Report of the Public Archives of the Dominion of Canada for 
the year 1930, by Arthur G. Doughty, keeper of public records, contains - 
chiefly a Calendar of State Papers, addressed by the Secretaries of State 
for the Colonies to the Governors General or Officers administering the 
Province of Lower Canada, from 1787 until 1841. This is’series G of 
the Public Archives. There are also lists of accessions in the manuscript 
and map divisions. 


In the Canadian Historical Review for March there is an important 
contribution on the Periodical Literature of Upper Canada. The writer, 
W. S. Wallace, explains that it is a by-product of an effort undertaken 
by the staff of the library of the University of Toronto to compile a 
catalogue of books ‘and pamphlets -printed in Ontario similar to the In- 
ventatre Chronologique des Livres publiés dans la Province dé Québec. 
It was discovered that nearly all the books printed in Ontario prior to 
1841 emanated from newspaper presses, and this suggested the need of 
more complete information about them and about the periodicals they 


, printed. To the article is appended a check-list of Upper Canada 


~ 


Periodicals, 1793-1840. Professor Paul Knaplund has edited for the l 
same number Some Letters of Peel and Stanley on Canadian Problems. 


The historical student will find in vol. IL, 1929, Contributions to 
Canadian Economics (Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1930,- pp. 
144), two studies of special interest, both by Mr. Harold A. Innis: The 
Teaching of Economic History in Canada, and a Bibliography of Recent 
Publications in Canadian Economics. The volume belongs to: the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Studies in History and Economics. 


Dr. J. Clarence Webster is the author of an account (privately 
printed) of Charles des Champs de Boishébert, who was born in Quebec 
in 1727, and who, when only nineteen, began to fight for the recovery of 
Louisburg and Acadia. After'the fall of French Canada, he spent the 
rest of his life on a family estate in Normandy. : 


OUBA, MEXICO, AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The leading articles in the Hispanic American Historical Review for 
May are: The Rise of the Brazilian Aristocracy, by Alan K. Manchester ; 
The Abolition of the African Slave Trade to Brazil, by Lawrence F. 
Hill: and The First American Mint, by Arthur S. Aiton and Benjamin 
W. Wheeler. i 


Among recenť publications of the Academia de la Historia de Cuba 
are the two following biographical studies: Obras del Dr. Ignacio José 
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de Urrutia y Montaya, in 2 vols.; and Joaguin Infante (Havana, Im- 
prenta del Siglo XX., 1931). 


No. 34 of the Archivo Histérico Diplomático Mexicano is entitled Las 
Relaciones Diplomáticas entre México y Holanda (Mexico, Secretaria 
de Relaciones Exteriores, 1931). 


Dr. Manuel Saavedra Galinda has published a volume entitled Fl 
Libertador: Conmemoración en el Primer Centenario de su Muerte 
(Bogota, Imprenta Nacional, 1931). 


No. 19 of the Monografias Bibliográficas Mexicanas, by Jesús Guzman 
y Raz Guzman, is volume II. of the Bibliografia de la Reforma: la 
Intervención y el Imperio (Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 


1931). 
No. ‘30 of the Boletin de la Biblioteca Nacional of Venezuela dedicated 
to Simón Bolivar reprints some interesting documents concerning him. 


The government of Venezuela has undertaken to publish the multi- 
tudinous papers of General Francisco de Miranda in sixty-three volumes 
which it recently purchased from Lord Bathurst. Under the title Archivo 
del General Miranda, six volumes of that collection have been published.’ 
The manuscripts are being edited by a committee headed by Vicente 
Davila (Caracas, Editorial Sur-América, 1929-1930). 


The first volume of a Guia General de Venesuela, by F. Benet, has 
been published (Caracas, 1929). 


A useful survey of the controversy over the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica that brings the topic up to 1929 (with maps and a documentary 
appendix) is found in a volume by W. J. Dennis, Tacna and Arica (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1931). W. S. R. 


Contributions to the section of Historical News have been made by 
G. C. Boyce, T. R. 5. Broughton, E. C. Burnett, E. N. Curtis, J. F. 
Jameson, L. M. Larson, D. C. Munro, J. W. Oliver, and W. S. Robertson. 
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Abbott, W. C., “ Bibliography of Oliver 
Cromwell”, ryd., 120; (R) Ramsey’s 
“ Studies in Cromwell’s Family Cir- 
cle”, 635. 

ABEL~HENDERSON, Anyi H., (R) Ki- 
pin’s “ Romance of a Colonial -Parlia- 
ment”, 210; (R) “ New Light on the 

- Discovery of Australia”, 376; (R) 
‘Shann’s “ Economic History of Aus- 
tralia ”, 829. 

Abyssinia, Coulbeaux’s “ Histoire Poli- 
tique et Religieuse d’Abyasinie ”, I.- 
IHI., rvd., 160. ; 

“Activité Intellectuelle de I[’Angle- 
terre d’après l'Ancien ‘Mercure de 
France’ ”, by S. Lovering, rvd., 859. 

“ Adair’s History of the Indians”, ed. 
S: C. Williams, rvd., 451. 

Adams, Ephraim D., deceased, 216; re- 
marks on demise of, by J. F. Jameson, 
509. 

“ Adams, Henry, Letters of, 1858- 
1891”, ed. W. C. Ford, rvd., 616. 

Adams, J. T, “ adams Family ”, rvd., 
410; (R) Ford's “ Letters of Sen 
Adams, 1858-1891 "p 616. 

“ Adams Family ”, by J. T. Adams, rvd., 
410. 

“ Afrikanerschicksal ”, 
wein, rvd., 148. 

“ Age of Hate: Andrew Johnson and the 
Radicals ”, by G:-F. Milton, rvd., 837. 

Agricultural History Society, meeting of, 


by Paul Leut- 


495, 506. 
Aiton, A. S., Diplomacy of the Louisi- 
ana Cession, 701-720. - 


Arson, R. G., (RY “Journal of Maar- 
ten Harpertszoon Tromp”, 192; paper 
“by, 505; (R) Schmitthenner’s “ Krieg 
und Kriegftihrumg im Wandel der 
Weltgeschichte ”, 787. 


“ Aldrich, Nelson W.”, by N. W. Ste- 
phenson, ryd., 621. 

Algeria, Douin’s ‘Mohamed Aly et 
Expédition d'Alger, 1829-1830”, 
rvd., 139; Piquet’s “Algérie Fran- 
çaise ”, ryd., 202. 

“ Algérie Francaise", by Victor Piguet, 
ryd., 202, + ; 

ALLISON, J: M. S, (R) De Lannoy’s 
“ Histoire Diplomatique de l'Indépen- 
dance Belge ”, 861. 

ALLISON, W: H., (R) Meyer’s “ Church 
and State in Massachusetts TAA 
(R) Barker’s “Church, State, and 
Study ”, 852. 

“ Alpine Passes”, by J. E. Tyler rvd., 
423. 

American Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion, meeting of, 495. 

American colonial history, see American 
history. 

“ American Epoch’ 
rvd., 654. 

American foreign relations, see Ameri- 
can history, United States history, 
Diplomatic history. 

American Historical Association, presi- 
dential address, 257-273, 495; Boston 
Meeting of the American Historical 
Assoctation, 495-514; business meest- 
ing, 508; extracts from Minutes of 
the Council, 510-511; items from the 
Treasurer’s Report, 511-512; officers 
and committees, 512—514. 

“ American Leviathan’, by C: A. Beard © 
and William Beard, rvd., 845. 

American history, Pur.uips’s Pensyl- 
vanie: L'Age d'Or, 116; KELLER and 
Pizrson’s New Madison Manuscript 
relating to the Federal Convention of 
I787, 17-30 ; Corbin’s “ Unknown 
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Washington ”, rvd., 166; Rose-Troup’s 
“Massachusetts Bay Company and its 
Predecessors”, rvd, 204; Curtis's 
“Anne Hutchinson”, rvd., 205; 
“Founding of Massachusetts”, rvd., 
205; “ Proceedings” of the Mass. 
Hist. Soc, LXIL, rvd., 205; Sly’s 
“ Town Government in Massachusetts, 
1620-1930 ”, ryd., 206; Sipe’s “ Indian 
Wars of Pennsylvania”, rvd., 208; 
William Shirley to Samuel Waldo 
(doc.), 350-360; " Dictionary of 
American Biography ”, IV., V., ryd, 
402; Morison's “ Builders of the Bay 
Colony ”, rvd., 405; Donnan’s “ Docu- 
ments Illustrative of the Slave Trade 
to America ”, I, ryd., 407; Pound and 
Day’s “Johnson of the Mohawks”, 
rvd., 408; Seymour’s ‘ Lords of the 
Valley ”, rvd., 408; Adams’s ‘ Adams 
Family ”, rvd., 410; Hughes’s “ George 
Washington ”, III., rvd, 412; Karra- 
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